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PREFACE. 


In  laying  the  following  pages  before  the  Public,  it  seems 
necessary  to  state  that  the  design  of  them  is  to  render  more  easily 
accessible  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
of  Physics  and  Meteorology  than  is  usually  to  be  obtained, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  a  greater  amount  of  time  and  labour  than 
most  persons  can  afford  or  are  willing  to  make.  The  subjects 
of  which  this  volume  treats  are  very  numerous — ^more  numerous, 
in  fact,  than  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  possible  to  embrace  in 
so  small  a  compass.  The  Author  has,  however,  by  a  system  of 
most  judicious  selection  and  condensation,  been  enabled  to 
introduce  all  the  most  important  fSebCts  and  theories  relating  to 
Statics,  Hydrostatics,  Dynamics,  Hydrodynamics,  Pneumatics, 
the  Laws  of  the  Motions  of  Waves  in  general,  Sound,  the  Theory 
of  Musical  Notes,  the  Voice  and  Hearing,  Geometrical  and 
Physical  Optics,  Magnetism,  Electricity  and  Gralvamsm,  in  all 
their  subdivisions,  Heat,  and  Meteorology,  within  the  space  of  an 
ordinary  middle-sized  volume.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the 
translator  has  executed  his  task,  it  behoves  him  to  say  nothing ; 
he  has  attempted  nothing  more  than  a  plain  and  nearly  literal 
version  of  the  original.  He  cannot,  however,  conclude  this 
brief  introductory  note  without  directing  the  attention  of  his 
Readers  to  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  Publisher  has 
illustrated  this  volume. 

E.  C.  O. 


LONDON, 
AUOUBT   1847. 
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PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

General  Idea. — ^The  grand  spectacle  that  is  ever  present  to  our 
eyes  in  the  vast  realm  of  nature  excites  within  us  so  ardent  a  thirst 
for  knowledge^  that  we  feel  ourselves  irresistibly  impelled  to  the 
consideration  of  the  combined  causes  that  have  produced  these 
wondrous  results.  Such  subjects  fall  within  the  department  of 
natural  philosophy,  whose  task  it  is  to  trace  the  connecting  link 
between  the  different  phenomena  of  nature,  and,  as  far  as  this  is 
possible,  to  unravel  the  causes  from  which  they  have  originated. 

The  combined  natural  sciences  treat  of  bodies — a  word  which  we 
must  not  receive  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
by  the  mathematician,  who  looks  only  to  the  relations  of  space, 
disregarding  the  matter  that  fills  space;  while  it  is  to  the  properties 
of  this  very  matter  that  the  natural  philosopher  devotes  his 
especial  attention.  The  interior  of  bodies  is  closed  to  our  view, 
their  external  appearance  being  only  made  known  to  us  by  means 
of  what  we  learn  concerning  them  through  our  senses.  Thus, 
a  body,  standing  in  no  connection  with  our  senses,  has,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  no  existence;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
still  much  passing  around  us  in  nature  of  which  we  have  no 
conception,  from  the  want  of  some  additional  sense  by  which  we 
can  recognise  its  existence. 

The  province  of  the  natural  sciences  is,  therefore,  to  trace  the 
connection  existing  between  the  phenomena  brought  within  the 
scope  of  our  knowledge  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  so  to  arrange 
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them^  that  they  may  elucidate  each  other^  and  manifest  the  mutual 
dependence  existing  between  them.  If  we  are  able  to  trace  a 
phenomenon  in  its  connection  with  other  phenomena  we  have 
explained  it;  and  a  natural  law  is  obtained  as  soon  as  the 
unchangeable  link  of  connection  existing  between  the  natural 
phenomena  is  understood^  even  should  we  still  remain  ignorant  of 
the  final  cause. 

Division, — ^The  vast  department  of  the  natural  sciences  divides 
itself  into  two  great  branches — Natural  History  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  former  teaches  us  to  know  the  nature  of 
individual  objects^  and  arranges  them  in  systems  according  to 
their  different  characters;  while  the  latter  endeavours  to  lay  open 
the  natural  laws  of  the  material  world. 

By  the  term  physics,  we  understand  that  branch  of  the  natural 
sciences  which  treats  of  phenomena  which  do  not  depend  upon  a 
change  of  the  constitution  of  bodies ;  the  latter  falling  under  the 
head  of  chemistry. 

As  may  be  readily  conceived^  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  with 
accuracy  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  sciences. 
They  are  most  intimately  connected  with  each  other^  in  some 
measure  even  forming  one  whole,  which  appears  to  have  been 
divided  chiefly  owing  to  its  embracing  so  wide  and  increasing  a 
field  of  observation. 

Method. — ^We  must  now  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the 
student  may  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  by 
what  means  the  facts  already  ascertained  have  been  acquired.  The 
sources  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  acquiring  it,  are 
not  and  cannot  be  the  same  for  all  sciences.  The  mathematician 
may,  starting  from  his  own  self-acquired  conceptions,  develop  his 
science  wholly  out  of  himself;  and  we  might  even  conceive  the 
possibility  of  a  man  shut  up  within  four  walls,  and  separated  firom 
all  communication  with  the  outer  world,  constructing  the  whole 
science  of  mathematics  from  his  own  ideas  of  space  and  number.* 


*  [We  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  Herschd's 
beaatifol  Essay  "  On  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy :" — "  A  clever  man,  shut  up 
alone,  and  allowed  unlimited  time,  might  reason  out  for  himself  all  the  truths  of 
mathematics  hy  proceeding  from  those  simple  notions  of  space  and  number,  of  which 
he  cannot  divest  himself  without  ceasing  to  think.  But  he  could  never  tell  by  any 
effort  of  reasoning  what  would  become  of  a  lump  of  sugar  if  immersed  in  water,  or 
what  impression  would  be  produced  on  his  eye  by  mixing  the  colours  yellow  and 
bhie."  P.  76.] 
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Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  mathematics  is  a  purely  speculative 
science,  the  very  reverse  of  natural  philosophy,  which  treats  of 
objects  that  solely  and  alone  come  to  our  knowledge  through  the 
perceptions  of  sense  and  in  the  course  of  experience. 

The  ancients  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  science  of 
natural  investigation  that  was  based  upon  experience ;  and  hence 
their  philosophical  speculations  upon  the  world  in  general,  and 
upon  the  rise  and  origin  of  all  material  objects,  are  nothing  but 
confused  conjectures,  and  possessed  of  little  value,  frequently, 
indeed,  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  fact  and  experience. 

Even  in  the  middle  ages  the  natural  sciences  were  not  much 
more  developed,  partly  because  the  human  mind  was  directed  in 
other  channels,  and  partly  because  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  that  all  inquiries  and  progress  were  alike 
checked. 

Gralileo  was  the  first  to  enter  the  path  of  practical  experiment, 
and  Bacon  showed  that  there  was  no  other  road  that  would  lead  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  only  source  from  whence  we  can  draw  our  knowledge  of 
nature  is  the  perception  of  the  senses, — practical  experience, — 
observation.  Henee  we  derive  the  materials  which  must  be  united 
and  worked  into  a  science  by  our  mental  activity. 

We  derive  our  scientific  perceptions  either  from  changes  effected 
by  nature  itself,  or  we  designedly  place  bodies  in  those  conditions 
that  may  call  forth  certain  phenomena.  In  the  first  case  we  make 
observations ;  in  the  second,  experiments. 

By  means  of  good  observations,  and  judiciously-conducted 
experiments,  we  learn  to  know  the  external  connection  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  And  this  connection  is  what  we  term  a 
natural  law. 

By  the  aid  of  experiments  we  may  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
these  laws,  even  while  we  remain  wholly  unacquainted  with  their 
internal  connection,  and  with  the  nature  of  forces. 

The  law  of  the  refraction  of  light  was  known  long  before  any 
correct  idea  was  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  light ;  and,  in  the 
present  day,  we  know  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  electricity, 
but  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of 
electricity  itself. 

It  is  only  the  external  connection  of  things  that  can  be  discovered 
by  perception ;  and  we  can  hazard  nothing  more  than  hypotheses 
as  to  the  internal  causes  of  phenomena,  or  the  origin  of  the  forces 
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from  which  they  are*  educed.  These  hypotheses  are  like  questions 
which  we  put  to  Nature,  but  the  answers  she  gives  are  not  simply 
"  yes''  and  "  no ;"  but  it  can  be  so,  or  it  cannot.  Nevertheless, 
from  these  hypotheses  deductions  may  generally  be  drawn  which 
can  subsequently  be  confirmed  or  refuted  by  further  observations. 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  facts  that  can  be  explained  by 
help  of  an  hypothesis,  and  the  more  we  can  confirm  it  by  new 
observations,  the  greater  probability  does  it  acquire. 

In  all  branches  of  physics  we  shall  find  examples  of,  and  evidence 
favouring  the  correctness  of  these  views. 


SECTION  I. 


GENERAL   FBOPEBTI£»  OF    BODIES. 

As  PHYSICS  treat  of  bodies^  it  is  most  essential  to  form  to 
oneself  a  representation  of  the  nature  of  these  bodies,  and  this 
object  is  the  most  readily  attained  by  the  consideration  of  those 
general  properties  which  we  observe  to  exist  in  all  bodies,  whatever 
other  differences  they  may  manifest. 

Thus,  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  body  that  it  occupy  a 
limited  space,  possess  the  property  of  extension,  and  that  no  other 
body  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time ;  this  latter  condition 
indicating  the  property  of  impenetrability.  Besides  these  two 
properties,  without  which  we  can  form  no  conception  of  matter, 
we  observe  other  general  properties,  as  divisibility,  extensibility, 
compressibility,  porosity,  inertia,  and  gravity. 

Divisibility. — ^As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  find  that  all 
bodies  are  divisible ;  that  is,  they  may  be  divided  into  smaller  and 
still  smaller  particles.  Here  the  question  arises : — ^What  are  the 
limits  of  this  divisibility?  And  again: — ^Do  we  by  continued 
reduction  arrive  at  particles  which,,  although  still  perceptible  to 
the  senses,  are  incapable  of  being  further  divided?  Experience 
furnishes  us  with  the  reply,  that  divisibility  continually  oversteps 
the  limits  of  sensible  perception.  As  an  instance  of  extreme 
divisibility  we  may  adduce  musk,  which  will  continue  year  after 
year  to  fill  an  apartment  with  the  most  intensely-penetrating  odour, 
without  any  perceptible  loss  of  weight. 

Chemically,  compound  bodies  afford  the  best  evidence  that 
diviJbility  passes  the  limits  of  sensible  perception.  In  cinnabar, 
for  e&^mple,  which  is  composed  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  and  may 
easily  be  separated  into  these  constituents,  we  are  imable  to 
distinguish  small  particles  of  sulphur  and  mercury  from  one 
another ;  even  under  the  best  microscope  it  appears  to  be  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  mass. 


^  PROPERTIES    OF    BODIES. 

But,  although  divisibility  extends  far  beyond  the  limits 
perceptible  to  sense,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it  is  wholly 
unlimited ;  for  to  adopt  such  an  assumption  were,  in  other  words, 
to  admit  that  the  size  of  the  ultimate  undivisible  particle  is  null, 
while  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  ultimate  particle  have  no  extension, 
it  cannot  en^  into  the  composition  of  an  extended  body. 

It  is  upon  these  considerations  that  the  natural  philosopher 
bases  the  hypothesis  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  minute 
particles,  which  cannot  be  further  disintegrated,  but  are  imdivisible, 
and  therefore  termed  atoms. 

This  fundamental  view  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  is  now 
universally  embraced  by  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  chemist, 
as  the  atomic  theory. 

In  speaking  of  small  particles,  without  actually  wishing  to 
designate  them  as  ultimate  portions  or  atoms,  we  generally  make 
use  of  the  term  molecules,  which  is  synonymous  with  particles 
of  a  mass. 

ExtensibUity  and  Compressibility. — A  second  general  property 
18  extensibility,  on  which  depends  compressibility.  The  same 
body  does  not  always  possess  a  similar  volume,  since  it  may  be 
diminished  by  pressure  and  cold,  and  enlarged  by  expansion  and 
heat.  If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  atoms  are  invariably  the 
same,  we  can  only  explain  extensibility  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
atoms  are  not  in  immediate  contiguity  with  each  other,  but  are 
separated  by  interstices,  according  to  the  enlargement  or  diminution 
of  which  the  volume  of  the  body  changes. 

Porosity. — ^The  interstices  which  occur  between  the  different 
particles  of  bodies  are  named  pores ;  and,  if  we  apply  the  same 
term  to  the  interstices  between  the  atoms  of  bodies,  it  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  every  body  is  porous,  and 
that  porosity  is  therefore  a  general  property.  In  common  speech, 
however,  we  understand  by  the  term  pore  an  interstice  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  fluids  and  gases  j  and,  according 
to  this  definition,  porosity  is  certainly  not  a  general  property.  A 
sponge,  all  artificial  textures — chalk,  pumice,  &c. — are  porous  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  the  word. 

Different  Nature  of  Atoms. — ^After  developing  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  atomic  theory  by  the  consideration  of  divisibility  and 
extensibility,  we  will  pass  to  the  observation  of  the  mode  in  which 
different  bodies  are  formed  from  atoms,  and  next  consider  the 
^maining  common  properties  of  matter. 
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We  find  that  there  are  in  nature  a  number  of  bodies^  the 
properties  of  which  are  so  different  that  we  must  necessarily  assume 
that  the  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed  likewise  differ  in  their 
nature.  If^  for  instance^  we  consider  sulphur  and  lead^  we  find 
that  the  relations  of  these  two  bodies  are  remarkably  different^  a 
fact  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  atoms 
of  sulphur  arc  not  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  lead. 

Most  bodies  are  not  composed  of  homogeneous  parts^  but  of 
such  as  differ  among  themselves^  even  where  they  appear  to  be  of 
like  nature^  as  we  mentioned  in  the  case  of  cinnabar^  which  is 
composed  of  sulphur  and  mercury ;  and  as  in  water^  which  we  find 
to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and  in  common  salt^ 
which  is  composed  of  chlorine  and  sodium.  Bodies  such  as  these 
are  said  to  be  chemical  compounds^  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  are  not  capable  of  being  decomposed  into  different  consti- 
tuents^ and  which  are,  therefore,  called  simple  bodies,  or  elements. 
There  are  fifty-five  or  six  of  such  simple  bodies  or  elements, 
which  hitherto  at  least  have  not  been  found  to  admit  of  further 
decomposition.  The  consideration  of  these  elements,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  other  bodies, 
falls  within  the  province  of  chemistry. 

Aggregate  Conditions.— -In  addition  to  the  above  differences  of 
bodies,  we  observe  others,  which  depend,  not  upon  a  difference 
in  their  constituent  parts,  but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
particles  are  united.  Thus  one  and  the  same  substance  may 
assume  totally  different  forms,  as  water,  which  is  solid  when  it 
appears  as  ice,  fluid  as  water,  and  gaseous  as  steam.  Without 
changing  its  composition,  we  may  convert  water  into  ice,  and  ice 
into  water — ^vaporize  water,  and  again  condense  it. 

All  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  in  one  of  these 
three  conditions,  either  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous  (aeriform). 

Solid  bodies  have,  independently  of  the  slight  changes  effected 
on  them  by  heat,  a  constant  volume  and  an  independent  form ; 
and  it  requires  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  force  to  divide  a  solid 
body.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  compress  a  piece  of  iron  to  the 
half  or  the  third  of  its  volume,  or  make  it  fill  a  space  twice  or 
three  times  as  great  as  it  occupies,  it  being  only  by  extreme  force 
that  we'  are  enabled  to  change  its  form  or  to  divide  it. 

Fluids  have,  in  the  same  sense  as  solid  bodies,  a  constant 
volume;  that  is,  although  they  may  be  slightly  compressed  by 
strong  pressure,  or  somewhat  expanded  by  the  action  of  heat,  the 
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change  of  volume  thus  induced  is  very  inconsiderable.  We  cannot 
compress  the  water  which  fills  a  quart  bottle  into  a  vessel  of  half 
tlie  size^  and^  if  we  pour  the  fluid  into  one  of  twice  the  bulk^  the 
vessel  will  only  be  half  filled.  But  fluids  differ  from  solid  bodies 
in  having  no  independent  form^  the  figure  they  assume  being  that 
of  the  vessel  containing  them^  the  surrounding  soUd  body^  while 
the  liquid  presents  a  horizontal  surface  where  it  intersects  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  Fluids  also  differ  essentially  from  solid  bodies 
in  the  least  imaginable  force  being  sufficient  to  separate  their 
particles. 

Gaseous  bodies  have  neither  an  independent  form  nor  a  definite 
volume ;  the  space  which  they  occupy  depending  only  upon  external 
pressure.  A  volume  of  air  may  easily  be  reduced  to  the  half,  the 
fourth,  or  even  the  tenth  of  its  original  bvdk ;  and,  conversely,  we 
find  that,  on  admitting  the  same  volume  of  air  into  a  vacuum 
twice,  four  times,  or  ten  times  as  large,  the  air  will  completely  fill 
it,  thus  proving  that  gaseous  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  expand  as 
far  as  possible.   Easy  dimibility  is  alike  common  to  gases  and  fluids. 

The  external  differences  must,  according  to  our  views  of  the 
composition  of  bodies,  depend  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  solid 
bodies  the  individual  particles  remain  at  certain  distances  firom; 
and  in  fixed  relative  positions  to,  each  other ;  in  fluids  they  remain 
at  fixed  distances,  but  may  easily  be  displaced ;  while  in  gaseous 
bodies  the  component  parts  show  a  constant  tendency  to  separate. 

Molecular  Forces, — ^As  a  force  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
particles  of  a  solid  body,  and  as  also  an  external  force  is  necessary 
to  hold  together  the  particles  of  a  gaseous  body,  it  is  clear  ths^ 
bodies  cannot  be  formed  by  means  of  a  simple  juxtaposition  of  their 
atoms,  since  they  would  then  be  nothing  more  than  an  unconnected 
mass  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a  sand-heap.  There  must, 
consequently,  be  forces  which  hold  together  the  particles  of  a 
solid  body  in  their  relative  position,  imparting  to  them  a  fixed 
internal  structure  and  external  form ;  and  in  Uke  manner  there 
must  be  forces  which  act  repulsively  amongst  the  particles  of  a  gas. 
These  forces,  which  are  continuously  acting  between  the  adjacent 
molecules  of  bodies,  are  termed  molecular  forces.  The  force  which 
holds  together  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  is  termed  the  force  of 
cohesion,  which  we  assume  to  be  called  forth  by  a  mutual 
attraction  of  the  atoms.  Now,  if  atoms  mutually  attract  each 
other,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  these  can  also  mutually 
repel  each  other,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  explain  this  repulsion 
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observed  in  gases^    we    assnme  that  there  is  another  and  an 
opposite  force,  which  we  term  the  force  of  expansion. 

Solid  bodies  may  be  melted  by  heat;  that  is,  they  may  be 
transformed  into  a  fluid  condition ;  and  through  the  same  agency 
fluids  may  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  vapour;  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  heat  is  opposed  to  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  hence  we  may 
assume  it  to  be  identical  with  the  force  of  expansion.  Let  us 
suppose  the  molecules  of  a  body  to  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  heat  which  modifies  the  attraction  of  the  molecules,  and  we  shall 
then  understand  how  the  attractive  and  the  repulsive  forces  proceed 
from  one  common  centre.  The  preponderance  of  the  expansive  or 
of  the  repulsive  force  will  determine  whether  a  body  be  solid  or 
gaseous,  while  an  equilibrium  of  both  forces  characterizes  a 
fluid. 

Inertia. — ^Throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  nature  no  change 
in  the  condition  of  things  can  occur  without  a  special  cause. 
Thus  whatever  change  may  occur  in  a  body,  whether  it  be  relating 
to  rest  or  to  motion,  or  to  a  change  in  its  aggregate  condition, 
must  be  occasioned  by  some  force.  K  a  body  be  at  rest,  a  force 
is  necessary  to  put  it  into  motion,  and,  conversely,  it  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  rest  from  motion  without  the  agency  of  some 
force,  for  a  body  once  put  into  motion,  will  continue  that  motion 
with  unchanging  velocity,  in  an  unchanging  direction,  until  its 
course  be  arrested  by  external  impediments.  This  property  of  a 
body  we  term  inertia. 

We  find  numerous  examples  in  every-day  life  elucidating  this 
law.  of  inertia.  Thus  the  wheel  of  an  engine  continues  to  pursue 
its  course  after  the  force  which  impelled  it  has  been  arrested,  and 
it  would  continue  to  run  on  for  ever  if  the  motion  were  not 
constantly  impeded  by  friction. 

In  running  fast  the  speed  cannot  suddenly  be  checked.  A  man 
standing  upright  in  a  boat  will  fall  backwards  when  the  boat  is 
pushed  from  the  shore,  and  will  be  urged  forward  as  the  boat 
touches  the  land.  We  shall  subsequently  have  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  law  of  inertia  upon  many 
phenomena  of  motion.  According  to  the  law  of  inertia,  a  body 
must  exercise  a  resistance  against  every  force  which  removes  it 
from  a  condition  of  rest  to  one  of  motion;  or  which  hastens, 
impedes,  or  tries  wholly  to  arrest  it  when  in  motion.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear,  that  the  action  exercised  upon  the  condition  of 
motion  of  a  body  must  depend  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  intensity 
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of  the  force^  and  on  the  other  upon  the  degree  of  inertia  in  the 
body. 

Tlie  larger  the  quantity  of  matto^ — ^that  is  to  say,  the  greater 
the  mass  is  on  which  a  force  acts — so  much  the  greater  will  be  the 
resistance  it  offers ;  and  we  judge  of  the  mass  of  a  body  by  the 
amount  of  resistance  which  it  can  oppose  by  its  inertia  to  an 
accelerating  or  retarding  force.  This  idea  of  inertia  and  maw 
cannot  be  rendered  very  clear  until  we  have  occupied  ooradves 
somewhat  with  the  study  of  the  laws  of  gravity  and  motion. 

Gravity, — If  we  remove  a  piece  of  stone  or  wood  from  tA 
ground  and  throw  it  from  our  hands  it  wiU,  when  left  to  itadf, 
fall  until  it  reaches  the  earth,  or  meets  with  any  object  to  arrest 
its  course.  As  matter  is  inert,  it  cannot  of  itself  pass  from  a 
state  of  rest  into  one  of  motion.  If,  then,  we  see  that  a  body  in 
rest  begins  to  move  at  the  same  moment  that  we  deprive  it  of  its 
support,  we  must  ascribe  this  to  a  force,  and  to  this  force  we 
apply  the  term  gravity. 

Gravity  is,  therefore,  the  force  which  compels  bodies  to  fall. 
We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  its  power  is  limited  to  this 
action,  for  we  shall  soon  see  that  gravity  produces  other  pheno- 
mena, and  other  motions.  The  direction  of  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  sea,  the  rising  of  a  piece  of  cork  from  the  bottom  of  the  water 
to  the  surface,  the  ascent  of  the  air-balloon,  are  all  the  effects  of 
this  force. 

There  is  no  better  means  of  ascertaining  the  direction  of  the 
force  of  gravity  than  the  following : — Fasten  a  string  at  one 
extremity,  and  attach  a  small  heavy  weight  at  its  other  extremity, 
the  direction  of  the  thread,  when  it  is  tense  and  at  rest,  will 
FIG.  i.determine  with  accuracy  the  direction  of  gravity.  This  little 
M  instrument  is  called  a  plummet,  and  the  line  which  the  thread 
/  forms  in  a  state  of  eqvdUbrium  is  the  vertical.  The  direction 
of  gravitation  is  therefore  identical  with  that  of  the  plummet, 
and  nothing  can  be  easier  than  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
to  ascertain  this  direction  of  gravitation.  As  we  shall  see 
when  we  treat  of  hydrostatics,  the  upper  surface  of  every  fluid  at 

frest  must  be  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  gravitation, 
or  we  may  express  the  same  thing  differently  by  saying  that 
the  direction  of  gravitation  is  always  at  right  angles  with  the 
earth's  surface.  Here,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  we  do  not 
speak  of  the  true  surface  of  the  earth  with  its  hills  and  valleys,  but 
of  an  ideal  surface,  of  which  we  must  form  a  conception  in  the 
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foUowiDg  manner: — ^If  we  assume  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  the 
South  Sea,  and  all  other  seas,  were  for  a  m6ment  perfectly  at 
rest,  then  their  vast  superficies  would  form  a  part  of  a  spherical 
surface;  and  if,  further,  we  assume  that  the  different  parts  of  this 
surface  were  spread  under  the  surface  of  the  land,  still  retaining 
their  curvature,  they  would  form  a  spherical  surface  without  hills 
or  valleys.  This  partly  imaginary  and  partly  actual  surface  is 
what  we  term  the  level  of  the  sea — the  horizontal  line.  When, 
therefore,  we  say  that  Mont  Blanc  is  14,690  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  we  mean  that  a  perpendicular  dropped  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  must  measure  14,690  feet  in  order  to  reach  this 
ideal  surface.  In  Holland  there  are  whole  districts  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea ;  that  is  to  say,  this  imaginary  level  is  at  an 
elevation  above  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  always  directed  towards  the  central  point 
of  the  earth,  as  we  perceive  from  what  has  been  already  stated. 
The  directions  of  the  plummet  at  two  different  parts  of  the  earth 
are,  consequently,  not  parallel,  for  they  make  a  certain  angle 
with  each  other,  the  point  of  which  coincides  with  the  central 
point  of  the  earth.  Berlin  Und  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  are  two 
places  lying  in  nearly  the  same  meridian  line.  Berlin  is  52^  31'  13'^ 
north  of  the  equator,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  83°  55'  15" 
south  of  the  same  line;  and  if  we  draw  two  lines  towards  the 
central  point  of  the  earth,  the  one  from  Berlin  and  the  other  from 
the  Cape,  we  find  that  they  make  an  angle  of  86°  26'  28",  being 
the  angle  which  the  plummet  at  Berlin  makes  with  the  plummet  at 
the  Cape.  If  the  experiments  be  made  at  two  points  lying  within 
the  circumscribed  space  of  an  apartment,  or  even  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  a  city,  no  deviation  in  the  direction  of  the  plummet  will 
be  perceived ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  central  point  of  the 
earth  (the  focus  towards  which  the  two  lines  incline)  is  distant 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  more  than  six  millions  of  metres* 
(the  radius  of  the  earth).  Now,  as  200  metres  scarcely  compose 
the  30,000th  part  of  the  earth's  radius,  it  follows  that  two 
plummets  placed  at  the  distance  of  200  metres  from  each  other 
would  form  an  angle  of  about  6.3  seconds.  If  the  places  at  which 
the  experiment  is  attempted  were  less  removed  from  each  other  the 
angle  would  cease  to  be  appreciable. 

If  a  body  be  impeded  in  its  faU  by  the  intervention  of  some 


*  The  metre  is  equal  to  39.37  English  inches.— Tr. 
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other  supporting  body,  the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity  does 
not  cease,  but  manifests  itself  in  this  case  by  pressure  upon  tlie 
intervening  object. 

Gravity  is  a  general  property  of  bodies ;  that  is,  it  is  oonmuHi 
to  fluids  and  gases,  as  well  as  to  solid  bodies.  The  falling  of 
the  rain  drop  proves  the  gravity  of  fluids,  and  we  shall  subse- 
quently adduce  instances  of  the  gravity  possessed  by  gaseooii 
bodies,  and  consequently  show  that  the  whole  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding our  globe  presses  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

Weight. — The  amount  of  pressure  exercised  by  a  body  upon 
another  body  upon  which  it  rests  is  called  its  weight,  this  pressure 
increases  with  the  number  of  material  particles  of  the  body. 
In  order  to  compare  the  weight  of  different  bodies,  we  make  use  of 
the  balance,  the  application  of  which  is  familiar  to  all,  and  its 
arrangement  we  shall  describe  subsequently. 

In  France  the  gramme  is  the  legal  unit  of  weighty  and 
at  the  present  day  it  is  received  almost  universally  as  the  unit 
measure  in  scientific  researches.  The  gramme  is  the  weight  ot 
a  cubic  centimetre  of  pure,  water  in  its  state  of  greatest  density. 
The  French  system  of  weights  has  this  great  advantage  over 
others,  that  the  units  of  weight  and  measure  stand  in  a 
simple  relation  to  each  other,  ^  that  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the 
weight  of  a  body  by  its  size,  and  vice  versd.* 

*  A  Measure  can  only  be  considered  as  unalterably  fixed  when  it  has  been  deriTed 
from  some  undeviating  size  or  space  in  nature,  as  is  the  case  with  the  French  system 
of  measures.  Thus  any  certainty  other  systems  now  possess  has  been  derived  from  a 
comparison  with  the  system  established  in  France. 

The  undeviating  length  which  has  become  the  standard  for  this  system  is  tbe  earth's 
meridian — that  is,  the  circumference  of  a  large  circle  of  the  globe,  passing  throiigfa 
botli  i)oles.    The  forty  millionth  part  of  this  line  is  a  metre. 

The  length  of  a  meridian  of  the  earth  was  ascertained  by  a  series  of  the  moit 
carefully-conductcd  measurements,  and  for  this  purpose  the  old  French  miit  of 
measure  —  the  toise  —  was  used  for  a  basis ;  it  was  in  this  way  aocarstdiy 
determined  how  many  of  these  toises  were  contained  in  the  earth's  meridiaa, 
and  consequently  what  was  the  exact  length  of  the  toise.  As,  however,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  entirely  new  system  of  measures  should  be  established,  the  forty 
millionth  part  of  the  earth's  meridian,  expressed  in  toises,  was  taken  as  the  nenr  mit 
of  length — in  short,  the  relation  of  the  metre  to  the  toise  was  then  acciirsldly 
determined. 

As  in  the  present  day  the  French  system  of  measures  is  referred  to  in  almoat  d 
scientific  works,  we  deem  it  desirable  to  give  a  table  of  the  relations  of  foreign  and 
English  weights  to  those  established  in  the  French  system,  giving  by  way  of 
introduction,  a  few  facts  referring  thereto. 

The  metre  is  divided  into  10  dedmetres,  100  centimetres,  and  1,000  millemetns. 
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Mass. — ^According  to  the  above  explanation^  the  mass  of  a 
body  is  the  quantity  of  matter  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  on 
this  quantity  depends  its  inertia;  consequently^  the  amount  of 
this  inertia  gives  the  actual  measure  of  the  mass^  and  here  gravity 
furnished  us  with  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  we 
seek. 

The  mass  of  a  body  is  always  proportional  to  its  weight.  This 
connection  between  the  two  is  everywhere  demonstrable  by 
experiment^  although  we  may  readily  conceive  it  to  be  not  a 
necessary  result.  For^  let  it  be  assumed  that  there  are  bodies 
in  nature  on  which  gravity  exercises  no  power^  on  this  account 
they  will  not^  therefore^  the  less  continue  to  possess  inertia; 
further  'let  it  be  assumed  that  the  force  of  gravity  acts  unequally 
upon   the  particles  of  different  substances^  and  that  a  ball  of 


The  following  diagram  represents  a  decimetre,  With  its  subdivisions,  as  accurately  as 
we  can  represent  them : — 

FIG.  2. 
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The  relation  of  the  most  important  measures  of  length  to  the  metre  are  given  in 
the  following  table ; — 

1  English  foot =  304,79  millimetres. 

1  Rhenish  or  Prussian  foot =  313,85         „ 

1  Vienna  foot .    .    .     =  316,10         „ 

1  Paris  foot =  324^4         „ 

1  Toise  =  6  French  feet =  1,94904  metres. 

I  German  or  geographical  mile       =       7407       „ 

1  English  nautical  mile  =  1  Italian  mile  .  .  =  1852  „ 
The  measures  for  solid  and  fluid  bodies  and  the  weights  are  all  derived  from  the 
measure  of  length  in  the  French  system.  Thus  the  unit  of  the  fluid  measure  is  the 
litre  =■  1,000  cubic  centimetres.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  water  weighs  1  gramme  (or 
15,44  grains  troy)  ;  1,000  grammes  make  1  kilogramme;  1  litre  of  water,  therefore, 
weighs  1  kilogramme. 

One  gramme  is  equal  to  10  decigrammes  =  100  centigrammes  =  1,000  milli- 
gnmmes. 

The  pound  weight  differe  considerably  in  different  countries,  but  it  may  on  an 
average  be  said  to  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  the  half  kilogramme.  The  Baden 
and  Hesse  pound  is  exactly  this  weight,  as  the  system  of  measures  'adopted  in  these 
countries  has  been  deriv^  from  the  French.  This  pound  of  500  grammes  is  the 
standard  measure  used  in  the  German  Zollverein,  or  general  customs. 
1  Ii)ndon  pound  (troy  weight)  .  =  373,202  grmes. 
1  Vienna  pound  (trade  weight)     .     =  572,880      „ 

1  Old  French  pound =  489,506      „ 

1  Prussian  pound =  467,711      „ 
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lead  is  only  heavier  than  a  ball  of  wood  of  equal  size  because 
gravitation  acts  more  especially  upon  the  particles  of  the  lead, 
without^  on  that  account^  the  mass  of  the  leaden  ball  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  wooden  ball.    Again^  to  make  the  subject 
clearer^  let  us  suppose  two  equally  large  balls^  one  of  lead,  the 
other  of  wood,  and  let  us  assume  that  the  mass  or  amount  of 
inertia  be  the  same  in  both,  it  clearly  follows  that  in  this  case  the 
leaden  ball  would  fall  with  the  greater  velocity,  for  we  know  that 
it  weighs  some  twelve  times  more  than  the  wooden  ball,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  force  which  impels  the  former  is  twelve 
times  as  great  as  that  which  acts  upon  the  latter,  and  would, 
therefore,  induce  greater  velocity  if  equal  resistance  were  opposed 
to  both  balls.    We  find,  however,  that  the  leaden  ball  fidls  no 
&ster  than  the  wooden  one,  at  least  m  vacuo,  and  hence  we  see 
that  the  force  which  impels  the  former,  although  twelve  times  as 
great,  acts  against  a  body  possessing  twelve  times  the  inertia 
of  wood.    And,  as  we  find  that  the  rapidity  with  which  all 
bodies  fall  in  vacuo  is  equal,  we  conclude,  on  the  same  grounds, 
that  the  mass  of  a  body  is  always  proportionate  to  its  weight, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  weight  of  a  body  is  a  measure  of  its 
mass. 

Density, — ^The  density  of  a  body  is  the  relation  of  its  weight 
to  its  volume,  and  thus  conveys  the  idea  of  specific  gravity  wludi 
is  a  constant  characteristic  property  of  every  substance.  As  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  one  body  in  particular  as  the  unit 
of  density,  to  which  all  others  might  be  compared,  water  in 
its  condition  of  greatest  density  has  been  made  choice  of  for  this 
purpose.  The  density,  or  specific  gravity,  of  a  body  is,  therefore, 
the  number  which  indicates  how  much  heavier  a  body  is  than  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  iron  weighs  7.8,  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  gold  19.258  grammes,  while  an  equal  volume 
of  water  weighs  only  one  gramme;  therefore  7.8  is  the  specific 
weight  of  iron,  and  19.258  that  of  gold.  Hence  to  find  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  body,  we  divide  its  absolute  weight  by  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  water. 

Thus  the  data  necessary  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  body  are  its  absolute  weight  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  water. 

These  data  are  most  readily  obtained  for  fluids.  If  we  take 
a  narrow-necked  vessel  and  fill  it  up  to  a  certain  marked  line 
on  the  neck,  first  with  water,  and  then  with  the  fluid  to  be 
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determined^  and  weigh  it  each  time  in  a  balance^  we  obtain 
the  relative  weight  of  the  two  fluids.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to 
ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  we  must  first 
place  the  empty  bottle  on  one  scale  and  counterbalance  it,  then 
fill  it  to  the  graduated  line  with  water.  If  we  assume  that 
the  bottle  contain  exactly  one  litre,  that  is  1000  cubic  centimetres, 
the  water  will  weigh  exactly  1000  grammes.  If,  now,  we  fill  the 
bottle  to  the  same  point  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  will  require  1848 
grammes  to  make  the  balance  even.  Since  the  oil  of  vitriol  in 
the  flask  weighs  1848  grammes,  while  an  equal  volume  of  water 
weighs  only  1000  grammes,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  is 

1^-1848 

1000  -  ^•^^• 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  always  obtaining  sufficiently  large 
quantities  of  the  fluids  to  be  weighed  in  so  capacious  a  vessel, 
and  the  damage  to  a  fine  balance  in  supporting  such  heavy  masses, 
PIG.  3.  it  is  more  expedient  to  make  use  of  smaller 

■  vessels.      The    form    commonly    employed    is 

A  represented  in  Fig.   3.     This   vessel  is  made 

.^^^  to  contain  from  eight  to  twenty  cubic  centi- 

metres, and  has  a  ground  glass  stopper  made 
of  a  part  of  a  thermometer  tube,  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  rising  of  portions  of  the  fluid 
in  case  of  expansion  by  heat  through  the 
slender  opening  without  the  stopper  being  raised,  or  the  bottle 
burst. 

In  order  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  solid  substances  we 
must  form  from  them  a  body  of  regular  shape,  as  a  cube  or  sphere, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  more  readily  its  cubic  contents.  The 
absolute  weight  of  such  bodies  is  found  by  the  balance,  and  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  is  given  by  the  known  volume 
of  the  body.  If  a  cube  of  marble  weigh,  for  instance^  21.6 
grammes,  and  each  of  its  sides  be  two  centimetres,  its  cubic  contents 
wiU  be  eight  cubic  centimetres ;  a  cube  of  water  of  like  size  will 
thus  weigh  eight  grammes ;  and,  consequently,  the  specific  gravity  of 

21.6 
the  marble  is  to  that  of  water  as  —^  =  2.7. 

Take  a  sphere  of  dried  beechwood  weighing  25.79  grammes, 
and,  supposing  its  diameter  to  be  four  centimetres,  we  may  easily 
compute  its  cubic  contents,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  33.49 
cubic  centimetres.     A  sphere  of  water  of  equal  size  will,  therefore, 
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weigh  33.49  grammes^  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  is 
therefore,  ^q'  ^  =  0.77. 

As,  however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  such  larg^ 
quantities  of  substances,  and  it  is  sometimes  impracticable  to 
form  bodies  of  the  regularity  of  figure  necessary,  other  methods 
must  be  resorted  to  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity ;  and  the 
majority  of  these  depend  upon  hydrostatic  laws,  the  consideration 
of  which  we  must  postpone  to  a  subsequent  period.  The  following 
method,  however,  is  not  grounded  upon  these  principles,  and  is 
often  made  use  of  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  such  bodies 
as  can  only  be  obtained  in  small  portions. 

We  first  fill  the  vessel  (Fig.  3)  with  water,  and  bring  it  into 
equilibrium  in  the  balance,  then  lay  the  granules  beside  it,  and 
ascertain  the  absolute  weight.  This  done,  we  remove  both  from 
the  scale,  and,  throwing  the  granules  into  the  water  in  the  bottle, 
again  insert  the  stopper.  A  quantity  of  water  will  then  escape, 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  granules  which  have  displaced  it.  On 
weighing  a  second  time,  we  strain  the  quantity  of  water  that 
has  been  displaced;  or,  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  granules. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
platinum  granules  as  they  occur  in  nature : — 

The  glass  vessel  with  water  we^hs     .     .     13.52    grms. 
The  granules 4.056 


Both  together 17.576 


If,  after  throwing  the  granules  into  the  bottle,  putting  the 
stopper  on,  and  weighing  the  whole  together,  we  find  it  to 
be  17.316  grammes,  the  weight  of  the  water  forced  out  by  the 
granules  must  be  17.576 — 17.316  =  0.26  gram.;  consequently 

the  specific  gravity  of  the  granules  is    '        =  15.6. 

The  same  method  may  be  pursued  with  larger  portions  of  bodies 
if  a  suitable  vessel  be  chosen  for  the  experiment. 

If  the  body  to  be  weighed  be  soluble  in  water,  some  fluid  must 
be  chosen,  as  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  some  other  in  which 
the  body  does  not  dissolve.  By  the  above-described  process,  we 
find  how  much  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid  weighs  which  has 
the  same  volume  with  the  body  to  be  weighed,  and,  when  once 
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the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  is  known^  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  a  piece  of  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine  weigh  0.352  gram.^  and  displaces  when  put  into  the 
glass  0.13  gram,  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
fluid  is  0.8725 ;  an  equal  volume  of  water  will  therefore  weigh 

^  oyo^  ^^  0.149,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  salt  is,  therefore, 

^-236 
0.149  ~  '*•****• 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EQUILIBRIUM    AND   DECOMPOSITION   OF    FORCES    IN   THE    80 

CALLED   SIMPLE    MACHINES. 

A  BODY  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  when  all  the  forces  actiiig 
upon  it  counteract  each  other^  or  when  their  action  is  prevented 
by  any  resistance.  In  a  body  suspended  by  a  thread,-  the  action  of 
gravity  is  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  thread.  If  the  thread 
be  not  strong  enough,  it  will  break,  and  the  body  will  Ml  to  the 
ground.  A  body  may  often  be  in  equilibrium  without  having  any 
fixed  point  of  support,  and  without  any  apparent  resistance.  The 
fish  may  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  water,  and  the  balloon 
in  the  air,  but  here  the  gravity  is  counteracted  by  a  pressure,  of 
which  we  shall  further  speak. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  bodies  which  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rest  are  acted  upon  by  many  mutually  counteracting  forces.  It 
falls  to  the  department  of  statics  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium,  while  the  subject  of  dynamics,  on  the  other  hand, 
investigates  the  laws  of  the  motions  which  result  when  the 
conditions  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  equilibrium  are  not 
satisfied. 

In  order  to  measure  forces  we  must  assume  some  arbitrary  fytet 
as  unity. 

Two  forces  are  equal  when,  in  acting  upon  one  point  firom 
opposite  directions,  they  remain  in  equilibrium.  Two  equal  foorcei 
acting  in  the  same  direction  are  equal  to  a  double  force.  We  ahcrald 
have  a  triple  force  if  three  equal  forces  acted  in  the  same  directioBy 
and  so  on. 
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Whatever  be  the  number  of  forces  acting  upon  one  pointy  and 
whatever  their  direction  may  be^  they  can  only  impart  one  single 
movement  in  one  definite  direction.  Hence  we  assume  that  there 
is  a  force  which  is  capable  in  itself  of  producing  the  same  action  as 
these  combined  forces,  and  consequently  of  replacing  them.  This 
is  termed  the  resultant.  For  example,  when  a  ship  is  impelled  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  stream,  the  rudder,  and  the  wind,  it 
moves  in  a  definite  direction ;  but  if  the  actions  of  the  stream, 
rudder,  and  wind  were  to  cease,  we  could  evidently  impart  the 
same  motion  to  the  vessel  by  attaching  to  it  a  rope  or  line  by 
which  a  definite  force  might  be  made  to  bear  in  the  direction 
towards  which  the  ship  was  impelled  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  the  three  forces.  This,  then,  is  the  resultant  of  the  three 
forces. 

The  combination  of  forces  which  act  together  upon  one  point,  we 
term  a  system  of  forces,  or,  when  speaking  of  them  in  reference  to 
the  resultant,  we  call  them  component  or  lateral  forces.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  we  were  to  add  to  the  combined  system  of  forces  a 
new  force,  equal  and  opposed  to  the  resultant,  all  the  forces  acting 
in  concert  must  retain  their  equilibrium.  If,  for  example,  to 
abide  by  our  former  illustration,  we  had  caused  a  force  to  act  upon 
the  line  of  the  vessel  which  was  equal,  but  opposed,  to  the 
resultant  force  of  the  stream,  rudder,  and  wind,  the  newly-applied 
force  would  induce  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  the  ship  would 
remain  at  rest  just  as  if  it  were  lying  at  anchor. 

If  two  or  more  forces  act  in  the  same  direction  their  resultant  is 
the  sum  of  the  separate  forces.  When  two  forces  act  in  opposite 
directions  upon  one  point,  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  two,  and  will  act  in  the  direction  of  the  greater. 

If  the  directions  of  two  forces  acting  upon  a  materid  point 
make  an  angle  with  each  other,  we  find  the  resultant  by  means 
of  a  law  known  under  the  name  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
and  established  by  means  of  the  following  Bimple  considera- 
tion : — 

ri6-  4.  Suppose  two  forees  acting  simultaneously  on 

'     the  point  a,  one  in  the  direction  a  x,  the 
other  in  the  direction  a  y.     Let  one  force  be 
^'1—^,.  such  that  in  a  given  time — say  a  second — ^it 
will  by  itself  move  the  point  from  a  to  A,  while  the  other  force 

will,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  move  it  byStsdf  from  a  to  c.     If 

^  o 


DOW  the  point  be  exposed  for  a  second  to  the  eimultaneons  action 
<tf  hoth  forces,  the  effect  is  evidently  the  Bame  ita  if  the  point  were 
Babjected  for  one  second  to  the  sole  action  of  the  one,  and  the  next 
iecond  to  the  sole  action  of  the  other  force.  The  first  force  alone 
impeh  the  point  from  a  to  A  in  one  second ;  and  if  the  action  of 
this  force  were  to  cease  at  the  instant  the  point  reaches  b,  and  the 
point  be  then  solely  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  second  force,  it 
would,  at  the  close  of  another  second,  reach  r.  Hence,  if  both 
forces  act  simultaneously,  the  point  a  must,  in  the  course  df  a 
second,  reach  the  same  point  r. 
An  illnstration  mil  m^e  this  more  evident.    A  ship  acted  apm 


nmultaneously  by  two  forces,  the  stream  and  wind,  starts  from 
the  point  A  on  the  side  of  a  river.  Let  us  assume  that  the  vesad 
will  be  ui^;ed  obliquely  across  the  river  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
alone,  in  a  definite  time,  say  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  going  from  A 
to  B,  and  assume  it  to  be  borne  during  the  sune  period  of  time  'hj 
the  force  of  the  stream  alone ;  if  there  were  no  wind  from  A  to  C^ 
then  it  would  in  the  same  period  of  time  go  from  A  to  I),  if  both 
wind  and  rtream  acted  simultaneously,  that  is,  it  must  reach  the 
point  D  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  impelled  by  the  sitntiltfr 
neons  action  of  the  two  forces,  as  it  would  have  gone  from  A.  to  B 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  acted  upon  solely  by  the  wind,  and 
from  B  to  D  during  the  next  quarter  of'  an  hour  when  impdled 
only  by  the  stream. 

"o.*.  The  line  a  r    (Fig.    6)  is  the  diagonal 

of  the  parallelogram  a  b  r   c,    which  I7 
means  of  the  law  we  have  mentioned  m^ 
..  be  thus  expressed. 
The  resultant  of  two  forces  which  simultaneously  act  at  any 
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angle  upon  a  material  point  is  such  as  to  tend  to  move  the  point 
through  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram^  which  we  may  construct 
from  the  lines  corresponding  to  each  of  the  component  or  lateral 
forces. 

As  the  line  which  a  body  passes  over  in  a  given  time  is 
proportionate  to  the  force  which  impels  it^  and  as  in  determining 
the  resultant  we  only  endeavour  to  find  its  direction  and  relations 
of  size  to  both  component  forces,  the  law  may  be  thus  expressed : 
— ^^  If  two  lines  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  two  forces,  and 
through  their  point  of  contact  and  their  length  to  be  proportionate 
to  the  respective  forces,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  which  is 
determined  by  these  two  lines  will  represent  the  resultant  both  in 
magnitude  and  direction/' 

As  a  state  of  equilibrium  must  be  established  between  three 
forces,  if  each  be  equal  and  opposed  to  the  resultant  of  the  other 
two,  we  may  easily,  by  means  of  an  experiment  pertaining  to 
statics,  test  the  correctness  of  the  law  of  the  parallelogram  of 
forces. 

To  the  leaf  of  a  table  there  are  attached  two  vertical  rods,  each 
PIG.  7.  of  which  has  a   moveable    slide 

bearing  a  pulley  that  turns  easily 
upon  its  axis  in  a  vertical  plane. 
The  rods  must  be  so  screwed  on 
that  the  vertical  planes  of  both 
pulleys  coincide.  If  now  we  have 
a  line  over  the  pulleys,  attaching 
at  one  end  a  weight  a,  at  the 
other  end  a  weight  c,  and  lastly, 
a  weight  b  between  the  pulleys, 
the  whole  will  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  any  definite  position 
of  the  threads ;  we  have  three  forces  acting  upon  the  point  o  in  the 
directions  op,  o  q,  and  o  r,  and  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
those  relations  between  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  forces 
really  exist,  such  as  the  law  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  requires. 
Supposing  by  way  of  illustration,  that  a  =  2  and  c  =  8  ounces, 
how  great  must  be  the  force  at  A  if  the  angle  p  o  q  ht  75°  ? 
According  to  the  above  law  the  resultant  may  easily  be  obtained, 
by  construction,  as  in  Fig.  8. 

I£  the  angle  rat  measure  75^  and  r  «  =  2  and  «  /  =  8 
(some  unit  being  assumed),  we  shall  find  that  the  dia- 
gonal «  jp  =  4.    Thus,  if  the  angle  p  o  q  =  75°,   the  weight 
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"®'  ®'  b  must  be  equal  to  4  ounces;   and  if 

we  attach  a  weight  of  4  ounces  to  the 
stringy  we  shall  find  that  the  angle  p  o 
q  will  measure  75^;  and  this  we  may 
easily  prove  by  holding  a  figure  of 
larger  dimensions  behind  the  thready 
r  8  corresponding  with  o  p,  and  s  t  with 
0  q.  If  b  had  been  made  larger  than  4, 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  figure  were 
left  unaltered^  the  angle  j9  o  q  would  be 
less  than  759 ;  and  the  smaller  we  make 
the  weight  at  b,  the  larger  will  be  the  angle  p  o  q. 

When  both  forces  are  equals  the  resultant  divides  the  angle 
which  they  make  with  each  other  into  two  equal  parts. 

When  the  two  forces  are  unequal^  the  resultant  divides  their 
angle  into  unequal  parts^  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  direction 
of  the  larger  force. 

As  we  can  find  the  resultant  of  two  forces  acting  upon  a  point, 
so  it  is  likewise  easy  to  ascertain  the  resultant  of  any  given  number 
of  forces^  nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  find  the  resultant 
of  the  two  first  forces,  then  their  resultant  with  the  third  force, 
and  so  on. 

As  two  forces  can  be  replaced  by  a  single  force,  so,  conversely, 

we  may  substitute  two  forces  for  one ;  and  we  see  further,  that  an 

infinite  number  of  different  systems  of  forces  may  have  the  same 

resultant,   and  conversely,   that  one  force  may  be  replaced  in 

PIG.  9.  innumerably  different  ways  by  a   sys- 

^  tem    of  two    forces.      But  if  it  were 

required  that  the  force  a  r  should  be 
replaced  by  two  other  forces,  one  of 
which  should  have  the  direction  a  y, 
and  the  magnitude  a  c,  the  problem 
is  perfectly  definite,  there  being  but 
one  way  to  complete  the  parallelogram,  and  to  find  the  component 
or  lateral  force  a  b. 

From  the  parallelogram  of  forces  are  derived  the  laws  of  equili- 
brium in  all  simple  machines;  and  these  we  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

The  Inclined  Plane  affords  a  practical  illustration  of  the  decom- 
position of  forces.  When  a  weight  rests  upon  a  plane,  whidi 
forms  an  angle  x  with  the  horizon,  the  gravity  of  the  body  aetinf 
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in  the  direction  a  A  is  no  longer  at  right  angles  to  the  plane^  and^ 
consequently^  the  latter  has  not  to  support  the  full  pressure  of  the 


FIG.    10. 


.^^ 


weight  of  the  load.  In  fact,  the  gravity  of  the  body  may  be 
decomposed  into  two  forces,  the  one  of  which  acts  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane,  causing  the  pressure,  while  the  other,  acting 
parallel  with  the  inclined  plane,  urges  the  body  down  it.  The 
magnitude  of  these  two  forces  may  easily  be  obtained  by  construc- 
tion. If  a  A  represent  the  magnitude  and  the  direction  of  gravity, 
we  have  only  to  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  inclined  plane 
through  a,  and  another  parallel  with  it,  then  join  b  and  if,  and 
drop  the  perpendicular  h  c.  The  line  a  d  represents  the  amount 
of  pressure  which  the  plane  has  to  support,  a  c  the  amount  of 
force  which  impels  the  load  down  the  inclined  plane,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  pressure  upon  the  plane,  and  the  force  which  tends  to 
move  the  body  parallel  to  the  inclined  plane  are  to  the  weight  of 
the  body  as  the  lines  a  d  and  a  c  are  to  a  A. 

But  the  triangle  a  b  c  is  similar  to  the  triangle  R  8  T  and  a  b  : 
a  c  =^  R8:  ST,  and,  consequently,  the  force  which  urges  the 
body  down  the  inclined  plane  is  to  its  weight  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  is  to  its  length.  If  we  denote  by  x  the  angle  which  the 
inclined  plane  makes  with  the  horizon,  then  it  is  evident  that 
a  c  =  a  b  sin.  x  and  b  c  =  a  b  cos.  x ;  and,  therefore,  if  P  repre- 
sents the  weight  of  the  body,  the  pressure  which  the  plane  has  to 
support  is  equal  to  P  cos.  x,  and  the  force  that  urges  the  body 
down  the  plane  is  equal  to  P  sin.  x. 

We  will  attempt  to  make  this  point  clearer  by  the  fol- 
lowing illustration.     If  we  lay  a  load  in  a  little  carriage,   and 
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place  it  upon   an  inclined  plane^  it  will  roll  down;  this  may^ 

however,  be  hindered  by  attaching  to  the  carriage  a  line,  passing 

round  a  pulley,  and  having  the  weight  P  suspended  from  its  other 

extremity.     Supposing  the  little  carriage  and  its  load  to  weigh  100 

ounces,  and  the  angle  ^  to  be  80^,  then  8  T  =  ^  R  8,  and, 

consequently,  a  c  =  ^  ab ;  that  is  to  say,  the  force  which  urges 

the  carriage  down  the  plane  is  equal  to  the  half  of  its  weight,  and 

the  carriage  will,  therefore,  be  prevented  from  rolling  down,  if  we 

make  the  weight  P  equal  to  50  ounces. 

If  the  angle  a?  were  19^  80',  then  woidd  S  T  =  i  ii  S,  and 

100 
then  the  weight  P  need  only  be  -=-  =  83  ounces  to  prevent  the 

carriage  from  rolling  down  the  plane. 

As  sin.  14P  80'  nearly  =  I,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  angle 

100 
a?  =  14®  80'  S  r=  J  fl  S,  in  this  case  P  must  =  ^  =  25 

ounces. 

In  order  to  make  experiments  with  reference  to  different  angles 
of  inclination,  we  must  use  a  polished  board,  which  by  means  of  a 
hinge  is  so  secured  to  a  fixed  horizontal  board  as  to  achnit  of  being 
placed  at  any  angle  of  inclination  that  may  be  required.  The 
pulley  round  which  the  line  is  passed  may  be  secured  to  the  board, 
but  we  may  also  easily  make  use  of  one  of  the  rods  in  Fig.  7  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  slide  may  be  pushed  up  and  down  to  raise  or 
depress  the  pulley  to  the  elevation  required.  Instead  of  attaching 
the  weight  P  directly  on  the  line,  we  lay  it  in  a  scale  which  has 
been  weighed,  and,  together  with  its  contents,  must  be  made  equal 
to  the  computed  weight  P. 

We  daily  see  the  practical  application  of  the  inclined  plane. 
Every  road  leading  up  an  ascent  is  an  inclined  plane,  on  which 
weights  are  lifted  from  valleys  to  the  summit  of  hiUs ;  for  instance, 
in  order  to  draw  a  loaded  waggon  up  a  hilly  road,  besides  the 
force  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  (which  is  likewise  required 
upon  even  ground),  we  must  apply  another  force  to  sustain  the 
equilibrium  with  that  portion  of  gravity  acting  parallel  with  the 
inclined  plane,  and  which  increased  with  the  steepness  of  the  road. 
For  this  reason  it  is  preferable  to  make  a  road  winding  circuitously 
round  a  hill,  instead  of  carrying  it  directly  upward.  It  frequently 
happens  in  erections  of  almost  every  kind  that  the  materials  for 
building  are  raised  to  the  required  height  by  means  of  inclined 

anes.    This  application  of  the  inclined  plane  was  known  to  the 
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andents;  and  it  ia  highly  probable  that  the  Egyptians  availed 
theDuelves  of  it  in  order  to  ruse  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  which 
they  employed  in  constructing  their  pyramids. 

Tlte  Screw  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round  a  cylinder.     Let 
FIB.  11.  a  be,  Tig.  12,   be 

a  rectangular  piece 
of  paper  whose  bo- 
'  rizontal  side,  a  b, 
is  equal  to  the  cir< 
I  cumference  of  the 
cylinder.  Fig.  11, 
tbe  paper  be  so 
wound  around  the 
cylinder  that  a  b  shall  form  the  periphery  of  its  base,  the  hypo- 
thenose  a  c  will  wind  round  the  cylinder  in  an  uniformly 
ascending  curved  line,  o  ^  9  r;  if  the  point  a  coincide  with 
die  point  0,  b  will  also  coincide  with  0,  and  c  will  be  vertically 
over  o  at  r.  The  carved  line  op  qr,  which  is  represented  in  our 
^;nre,  is  termed  the  thread  of  the  screw ;  and  its  reverse  side  has 
been  drawn  white  in  order  to  show  the  entire  curvature  of  the  line 
firom  0  to  r,  is  the  distance  of  two  contiguous  threads. 

If  we  imagine  a  triangle  continued  along  the  thread  of  the  screw 
ronnd  the  cylinder,  we  obtain  a  screw  with  a  triangular  thread,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13 ;  and,  if  we  suppose  a 
parallelogram  wound  in  like  manner  round 
the  cylinder,  we  have  a  flat-threaded  screw, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  14.  A  screw  cannot 
by  itself  be  applied  to  remove  or  lift  heavy 
weights,  or  to  exercise  any  strong  pres- 
sure; for  to  effect  these  purposes  it  must 
be  so  combined  with  a  screw-box  or  nut 
(whidi  is  a  concave  cylinder,  on  the  interior  of  which  a  corres- 
ponding spiral  cavity  is  cut),  that  the  elevations  of  the  one  may 
accurately  fit  into  the  depressions  of  the  other.  If  we  suppose  the 
■crew  to  be  fixed  verticslly,  then  every  revolution  must  cause  an 
deration  or  depression  of  the  nut.  If  a  weight  lying  in  the  nut 
shonld  be  raised  by  the  turning  of  the  screw,  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  principles  are  at  work  here,  as  in  an  inclined  plane  of  equal 
deration.  The  steepness  of  the  convolutions  of  the  screw  is 
invenely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  two  contiguous 
threads  as  compared  with  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder. 
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The  screw  is  used  partly  to  lift  heavy  weights^  and  partly  to 
sustain  great  pressure^  the  resistance  acting  in  some  cases  upon 
the  screw  itself^  and  in  others  upon  the  screw-box.  In  estimating 
the  effect  of  a  screw  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  friction 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  action ;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak 
presently.  In  order  to  make  use  of  the  screw  as  a  powerful 
machine^  the  turning  force  is  not  applied  directly  to  the  circum- 
ference, but  to  a  lever,  or  arm,  as  we  may  observe  in  all  screw- 
presses. 

The  Wedge. — ^Another  form  of  applying  the  inclined  plane  is  the 

wedge,  which  is  used  to  cleave  wood  and  masses  of  stone.     By 

YiQ,  15.  thrusting  wedges  under  their  keels,  ships  are 

raised  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired  in 
the  docks.  The  wedge  is  the  principal  agent 
in  the  oil-mill.  The  seeds  from  which  the 
oil  is  to  be  extracted  are  introduced  into  hair 
bags,  and  placed  between  pieces  of  hard  wood.  Wedges  inserted 
between  the  bags  are  driven  by  allowing  heavy  beams  to  fall  on 
them.  The  pressure  thus  excited  is  so  intense  that  the  seeds  in 
the  bags  are  formed  into  a  mass  nearly  as  soUd  as  wood.  All  oiir 
cutting  implements,  as  knives,  chisels,  scissors,  are  nothing  more 
than  wedges.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  every  one  that  the 
action  of  the  wedge  may  be  referred  to  that  of  the  inclined  plane. 

The  Pulley  is  a  round  thin  disc,  hollowed  out  on  its  edges,  and 
turning  upon  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  at  right  angles 
with  its  plane. 

We  divide  pulleys  into  the  fixed  and  moveable.     Fixed  pulleys 

are  such  as  have  an  immoveable  axis,  and  simply  allow  of  things 

being  turned  round  them.     If  a  string  or  line  be  passed  round  a 

part  of  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  pulley,  and  forces  act  at  either 

FIG.  16.  extremity,  a  state  of  equilibrium  will  not  be 

brought  about  unless  the  force  which  stretches 

the  line  on  the  one  side  be  equal  to  the  force 

acting  on  the  other.  Fig.  16  represents  a  pulley, 

c,   moving  round  a  fixed  axis,    and  the  line 

stretched  by  forces  acting  in  the  directions  a  b 

and  d  e.     If  we  suppose  the  lines  d  e  and  a  b 

prolonged  to  their  intersecting  point,  m,  it  is 

evident  that  if  m  were  a  point  connected  with 

the    pulley,    we  could  change  the  points   of 

.  application  of  the  two  forces  irom  a  and  dio  m 
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without  altering  anything  in  the  action ;  and  thus  we  should  have 
two  forces  meeting  at  m,  which  could  only  be  in  equilibrium  if 
their  resultant  were  so.  If  the  two  forces  meeting  in  m,  and 
■cting  in  the  directions  m  b  and  m  e,  sre  equal,  their  resultant  will 
bisect  the  angle  b  m  e,  and  wiU  then  pass  through  the  fixed  central 
point  c,  and  we  shaU  have  a  condition  of  equilibrium.  If  one  of 
the  two  forces  be  greater  than  the  other,  the  resultant  will  no 
longer  pass  through  the  fixed  point,  and  consequently  equilibrium 
will  not  be  maintained. 

Fio.  18.  The  pressure  which  the 

ria.  17.  v^  /  axis  of  the  pulley  has  to 

sustain  must  clearly  be 
equal  to  the  resultant  of 
the  two  forces  ;  and  if  the 
directions  of  the  forces  be 
parallel,  as  in  Fig.  17,  the 
pressure  upon  the  axis  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
two  forces,  in  which  we  might  also  include  the  weight  of  the 
pulley.* 

A  moveable  pulley  cannot  be  in  equiUbrium  unless  the  forces  by 
which  the  two  ends  of  the  string  are  stretched  are  equal  to  one 
another,  for  in  this  case  only  does  their  resultant  pass  through  the 
central  point  of  the  disc.  The  action  of  this  resultant  is  not 
arrested  owing  to  the  fixed  condition  of  the  axis,  but  owing  to  there 
being  a  third  power  in  the  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant, 
which  is  equal  and  opposed  to  it.  This  thu*d  power  is  usually 
applied  to  a  hook  fastened  on  the  block.  At  Fig.  18  it  is 
represented  by  a  weight. 

When  the  two  ends  of  the  line  passing  round  the  moveable 


*  It  might  be  objected  that  this  is  arguing  in  a  circle ;  for  we  have  ahready  used 
the  pulley  as  an  experimental  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  the  proposition  of  the 
ptnlklogram  of  ibrces,  and  now  we  deriTC  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  a  pulley 
from  the  paraUdogram  of  forces.  This,  however,  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  at 
tni  ligbt  appear ;  for,  although  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  all  the  forces 
actiiig  OB  a  pulley  can  only  be  understood  in  all  their  bearings  by  means  of  the  theory 
of  the  pandldogram  of  fSorces,  we  may  easily  perceive,  even  without  any  knowledge 
of  these  laws,  that  the  powers  acting  on  both  ends  of  a  string  (the  tension  of  the 
string  remainiiig  constant)  passed  round  a  pulley  must  be  equal  if  they  are  to  be  in 
eqiillibrium ;  jfor,  as  each  force  tends  to  turn  the  pulley  in  an  opposite  direction,  a 
state  of  eqcdlibriam  can  only  be  brought  about  when  these  forces  are  equal,  as  must 
alicsdy  have  been  made  evident  to  all  in  our  illustration  in  Tig.  7. 
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pio.  20. 


no.  19.  pulley  are  parallel  to  each  other  as  in  Fig.  19, 

it  is  evident  that  the  force  with  which  each  end 
is  drawn  is  half  as  great  as  the  weight  hanging 
to  the  block.  When  two  groups  of  pulleys,  of 
which  the  one  is  fixed,  and  the  other  move- 
able, are  so  connected  by  a  line  that  the  latter 
may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  have 
a  system  of  pulleys. 

Fig.  20  represents  a  system  consisting  of 
three  fixed  and  three  moveable  pulleys.  The 
weight  q  which  is  attached  to  the  common 
block  of  the  three  moveable  pulleys  is  sup- 
ported by  the  six  lines  which  connect  the 
upper  and  lower  pulleys;  and  consequently, 
as  the  weight  is  equally  divided  between  the 
lines,  each  is  drawn  by  one  sixth  of  the  weight 
q ;  and  if  sixty  pounds  weight  were  suspended 
to  the  bottom,  each  line  would  be  drawn  upon 
by  a  force  of  ten  pounds. 

If  we  observe  the  external  line  to  the  left 
side  which  connects  the  lowest  of  the  move- 
able pulleys  with  the  highest  of  those  that  are 
fixed,  wc  shall  see  that  this  line  runs  round 
the  top  pulley,  and  hangs  freely  down  on  the 
right  side.     Now,  in  order  to  establish  a  state 
of  equiUbrium,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tension 
of  the  line  should  be  equal  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  upper  pulley ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
line  to  the  left  is  drawn  with  the  force  of  one 
sixth  of  the  weight  at  q^  it  is  necessary  to 
attach  a  weight  equal  to  one  sixth  of  ^  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  in  order  to  obtain  a  state  of 
equiUbrium.     We  may,  therefore,  again  poise 
a  weight  of  sixty  pounds,  by  attaching  to  the 
line  a  weight  often  pounds. 
As  the  amount  of  weight  bearing  upon  the  lines  depends  upon 
their  number,  that  is  the  number  of  pulleys  composing  the  system, 
it  follows  that  another  relation  will  be  established  between  the 
forces  and  weights,  but  this  can  readily  be  obtained  by  a  similar 
de  of  deduction. 
Hf  Lever* — Suppose  a  line  passed  round  a  pulley,  to  the  end 
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of  which  the  weight;*  (Pig.  21)  is  attached;  whilst,  on  the  other 
■ide,  the  line  is  drawn  in  the  direction  a  ft,  with  a  force  equal  to 
via.  81.  tbe  weight  p.     Here,   how- 

ever,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
we  may  decompose  the  forces 
meeting  at  a,  and  acting  in 
the  direction  a  ft,  into  lateral 
forces,  one  of  which  acts  in 
the  direction  of  d  from  a, 
being  a  prolongation  of  the 
direction  of  the  radius  m  a, 
while  the  direction  of  the 
other  force  o/is  parallel  with 
ffp. 

If  the  poUey  be  fixed,  the 
action  of  the  force  a  d  will  be 
counteracted  by  the  resist- 
ance   of   the    fixed    central 


m 


point  m ;  we  may,  therefore,  entirely  remove  the  component  force 
acting  in  the  direction  a  d,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrinm, 
and  we  may  replace  the  actire  force  a  ft  by  its  component  force 
acting  in  the  direction  of  a/. 

If  the  line  a  e  represent  the  force  p  acting  in  the  direction  a  b, 
then  the  line  a /will  give  the  amount  of  the  component  force  P, 
and,  without  further  working  out  the  relations  of  size  between  a  c 
and  afoTp  and  P,  we  see  at  once  that  P  must  be  larger  than 
p;  we  might,  therefore,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium, 
replace  the  force  p,  acting  in  the  direction  a  ft  by  another  force 
P,  likewise  acting  at  a,  but  in  a  vertical  direction. 

Instead  of  letting  the  force  P  act  directly  at  a,  we  may,  without 
disturbing  the  equilibrium,  choose  any  part  of  the  line  afw  the 
point  of  apphcation ;  we  may,  for  instance,  let  the  force  P  act  at 
tbe  point  h,  where  the  lines  a  f  and  g  m  intersect  each  other,  and 
thus  we  have  two  rectangular  forces  p  and  P  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brhim,  at  the  ends  of  a  straight  line  A  g  revolving  round  m. 

The  two    forces    are    unequal,    as    their 

respective  points  of  apphcation  at  h  and  g 

are  at  unequal  distances  from  the  fulcrum  m. 

.  We  have  now  to  ascertain  the  relation  which 

'  exists  between  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  p 
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and  P,  and  the  lengths  h  m  and  g  m.     The  triangles  c  af,  Fig.  21^ 
and  a  A  m  are  similar  to  each  other^  and  hence  a  c :  af=  hm:  am. 
But  the  lengths  a  c  and  a  /  are  to  each  other  as  the  forces  p  and 
.  P ;  thus  we  have 

p :  P  =  hm:  am, 
and  since  a  m  =  g  m, 

p :  P  =  h  m  :  g  m, 
or 

p:P  =  L:l     .     .     .     .     (1), 
if  we  make  the  length  h  m  =  L  and  g  m  =  l.     Or,  to  express 
the  same  fact  inwards,  we  may  say  that  the  forces  P  and  p  bear 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  distances  of  their  points  of  application  from 
the  fulcrum  m. 

A  straight,  inflexible  rod  turning  round  a  fixed  point  is  called  a 
lever.  If  two  opposite  forces  at  right  angles  to  its  direction  be  applied 
at  two  different  points  of  a  lever,  a  state  of  equilibrium  will  be  estab- 
lished when  the  above  condition  has  been  fulfilled.  The  distance 
of  the  point  of  application  of  a  force  from  the  fulcrum  is  called  the 
arm  of  the  lever ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  thus  express  the  condition 
of  equilibrium  in  the  lever.  Two  forces  tending  to  draw  the  lever 
in  opposite  directions  are  in  equilibrium  when  they  bear  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  corresponding  arms  of  the  lever. 

If,  for  instance,  the  arm  h  m  (Fig.  22)  was  half  the  length  of 
g  m,  then  P  must  be  twice  as  large  bs  p.  A  force  p  may  be  in 
equilibrium  with  a  hundredfold  larger  force  P  if  the  arm  m  ^  be 
100  times  as  long  as  the  arm  h  m. 

From  the  proportion  (1),  it  follows  that  P  L  s=  p  I,  that  is 
to  say,  in  order  that  two  forces  in  a  lever  shall  be  in  equilibrium, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  products  of  the  force  and  the  distance 
at  which  it  acts  from  the  fulcrum  be  equal  for  both  forces.  If, 
for  instance,  the  force  p  =^  6  ounces,  and  the  arm  be  12  inches, 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  to  have  on  the  other  side  an  arm  three  times  shorter, 
that  is,  4  inches,  acted  on  by  a  force  three  times  greater,  that  is, 
3  X  6  =  18 ;  it  is  evident  that  the  product  6  x  12  is  equal  to 
the  product  4  x  18. 

The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  force  by  the  arm  of  the 

lever  is  called  the  static  moment  of  the  force.     We  may  also  define 

the  static  moment  of  a  force  as  that  force  which,  acting  at  an  ann 

of  one  unit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fulcrum,  shall  preserve  the 

:ate  of  equilibrium. 
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In  Fig.  23|  if  we  assume  that  the  force  to  the  right  =  6^  and 

,TG.  23.  the  arm  of  the  lever  =  5,  the  static 

r    m    n    ,     ,      ,         moment  of  the  force  will    be   5  x  6 

I    =  30;  then,  if  the  force  on  the  left 
hand  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
Ifl  |rg  with  the  former,  the  static  moment 

M  *^  of  the  two  must  be  equal,  and  the 

force  acting  on  the  left  side  on  an  arm  equal  to  3  must  have  a 
valve  of  10.  But,  instead  of  letting  the  force  6  act  on  the  arm  of 
length  5,  we  might,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium,  apply  a 
force  of  80  on  the  arm  of  length  1 ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  force 
10  acting  on  the  other  side  of  the  lever,  which  equals  3,  may  be 
replaced  by  a  force  of  30  acting  at  an  arm  equal  to  1. 

When  several  forces  act  on  'each  side  of  the  fulcrum  a  state  of 
equilibrium  will  be  established,  if  the  sums  of  the  static  moments 
on  each  side  be  equal.     For  example,  in  Fig.  24  m  is  the  fulcrum, 

Fio.  24.  and  on  one  side  the  force  5 

acts  on  the  arm  2,  the  force  2 
on  the  arm  4,  and  the  force 
4  on  the  arm  6,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  forces  10  and  3 
act  on  the  arm  3  and  4.  Now,  all  these  forces  will  be  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  for  the  sums  of  the  static  moments  of  both  sides 
are  equal.  The  sum  of  the  static  moments  on  the  one  side  is 
5x2+2x44-4x6  =  42,  and  the  sum  of  the  same  forces 
on  the  other  side  isl0x3  +  3x4=:  42.  Instead  of  the  force 
5,  which  acts  at  the  distance  2,  wc  might  have  the  force  10  at  the 
distance  1 ;  thus  also  the  forces  2  and  4,  acting  at  the  distances  4 
and  6,  may  be  replaced  by  two  other  forces,  8  and  24,  acting  at 
right  angles  to  arm  1 .  We  may  likewise  substitute  the  forces  10, 
8,  and  24,  acting  at  the  distance  1,  for  the  forces  5,  2,  and  4, 
acting  at  the  distances  2,  4,  and  6  respectively;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  may  replace  the  three  forces  5,  2,  and  4,  acting  on 
their  different  arms,  by  one  single  force  of  42,  acting  at  the 
distance  1.  On  the  other  side  we  may  also  substitute  two  forces, 
SO  and  12,  acting  at  an  arm  1,  for  the  forces  10  and  3,  acting  at 
the  distances  3  and  4 ;  or  v^  may  make  use  of  a  single  force  of  42, 
acting  at  a  distance  1.  As  the  sums  of  the  static  moments  are 
equal  on  both  sides,  a  state  of  equilibrium  must  be  maintained. 
Hie  common  iteelyard  furnishes  us  with  a  good  example  of  the 
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application  of  the  lever,  and  Fig.  25  may  serve  to  elucidate  the 

'^o-  25.  principles  of  this  machine.     A 

lever  is  moveable  about  the 
point  a,  while  a  scale  is  sus- 
pended at  r,  to  receive  the 
weight  acting  upon  the  arm 
a  r,  and  this  weight  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  a  sliding  weight  at 
the  other  arm  of  the  lever.  The  heavier  the  weight  is,  the  further 
must  the  sliding  weight  be  removed  from  the  frdcrum  r. 

In  such  a  lever  as  we  have  been  considering,  the  fulcrum  has  to 
sustain  a  resistance  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  on  both  sides ; 
it  may  also  be  in  equilibrium  when  the  fulcrum  is  not  fixed,  but  is 
moved  by  a  power  acting  in  a  contrary  direction,  but  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  other  forces.  Fig.  26  explains  this.  Let  us  assume 
FIG.  26.  that  c  is  the  fixed  fulcrum  of  a  lever  m  n,  at 

the  ends  of  which  the  forces  P  and  P'  balajice 
each  other.  Their  equilibrium  will  not  be 
liv  disturbed  by  the  fulcrum  c  ceasing  to  be 
fixed,  if  a  force  n  be  attached  to  it,  which 
shaU  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  P  and/>,  and 
act  in  an  upward^  as  the  forces  P  and  P' 
draw  in  a  downward  direction. 
We  may  regain  either  of  the  three  points  m,  c,  or  n,  as  fixed 
without  disturbing  the  equilibrium.  If  one  of  the  extreme  points, 
n  for  instance,  be  fixed,  we  have  a  one-armed  lever ;  that  is,  one 
in  which  the  two  forces  N  and  P  act  on  the  same  side  of  the 
fulcrum  n.  The  two  forces  have  in  this  case  opposite  directions, 
and  the  pressure  i^n  the  point  of  support  is  equal  to  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  two  forces  P  and  N.  The  arm  of  the  force  P  is  l+l', 
if  we  designate  the  length  m  c  as  /,  and  the  length  n  c  hs  I' ;  the 
arm  of  force  N  is  /^.  If  c  had  been  the  fixed  fulcrum  we  should 
have  had  as  a  requisite  condition  of  equilibrium : — 

P' :  P  =  l:l% 

and,  consequently, 

P'  +P:  P  =  l  +  l':  I', 
or, 

N:  P  =  l  +  l'  :  /'. 
If,  therefore,  the  forces  N  and  P  acting  in  opposite  directions  arc 
to  be  in  equilibrium,  they  must  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  the  arms  at  which  they  act. 
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na.  27.  Fig.  27  shows  the  applica- 

tion of  a  single-armed  lever. 
The  valve  p  which  closes  the 
opening  of  a  boiler  is  forced 
up  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  but  this  pressure  is  equipoised  by 
a  much  smaller  force,  the  weight  n  acting  downwards,  because  r 
acta  at  a  longer  arm  than  the  pressure  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
valve. 

Fio.  28.  The    two    extreme    points    (Fig.    28)   m 

and  n  of  the  rod  m  n  may  be  fixed,  while 
a  force  N  acts  si  e ;  so  that  the  point  m 
has  a  pressure  p,  and  the  point  n  a  pressure 
p'  to  support.  When  two  men  carry  a  load 
hanging  to  a  rod,  each  one  supporting 
an  end  of  the  rod  on  their  shoulders, 
they  have  between  them  the  whole  weight 
to  carry;  and  when  it  hangs  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  pole, 
it  will  be  equally  divided  between  them  -,  but  if  the  load  should 
be  hung  nearer  to  one  of  them,  he  will  have  the  most  weight 
to  support.  Supposing  that  the  appended  load  weigh  100  lbs., 
the  pole  be  5  feet  long,  and  that  the  load  hang  2  feet  from  one, 
and  3  feet  from  the  other  end,  then  the  shoulders  of  one  bearer 
win  have  to  support  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.,  and  those  of  the  other  a 
pressure  of  40  lbs. 

We  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  forces  acting  at  right 
angles  to  the  lever;  equilibrium  may,  however,  be  established 
without  this  being  the  case. 

»!»•  29.  In  Fig.  29  n  is  the  fixed  point 

of  the  lever  a  b ;  at  a  the  force 

p  acts  in  the  direction  a  c,  and  at 

b  the  force  q  in  the  direction  b  d^ 

the  forces  p  and  q  bearing  the 

same  relations  to  each  other  as 

the  lines  a  c  and  b  d.   According 

to  the  law  of  the  parallelogram 

3  of  forces,  p  may  be  decomposed 

into  two  forces^  of  which  the  one  p'  acts  at  right  angles  to  a  i> 

while  the  other  acts  in  the  direction  of  a  b.     In  the  same  way  q 

may  be  decomposed  into  two  forces,  of  which  one  q'  act  at  right 

an^es  to  a  ft,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  that  line. 

Tlie  action  of  the  two  component  forces  which  act  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  line  a  6  is  evidently  folly  counteracted  by  the  resistance 
of  the  fixed  point  n,  thus  leaving  only  the  action  of  the  forces  p' 
and  q'.  We  may,  therefore,  substitute  the  component  forces  p' 
and  q'  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  lever  in  place  of  the  original 
forces^  and  q.  A  state  of  equilibrium  wiU  be  established  ifp*  and 
q*  correspond  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  length  of  their  arms — 
that  is,  if 

pi  :  q'  =  n  bj  n  a 
or  if 

q'xn  b  =  p'xn  a. 
If  we  prolong  the  direction  of  the  force  p,  and  draw  n  o  {  =  Ij 
perpendicular  to  it,  we  have  the  triangle  a  o  n,  which  is  similar  to 
the  triangle  whose  hypothenuse  is  p,  and  one  of  whose  sides  is  p' ; 
and  from  this  it  follows  that 

p  : p'  z=z  an  :  I 
and  consequently  that 

pxl=^p'  xan. 
The  force/},  acting  obliquely  on  the  arm  a  n,  acts  exactly  the 
same  as  the  component  force  p'  acting  at  the  same  point  a ;  and 
also  as  if  the  force  p  acted  at  right  angles  to  a  shortened  arm, 
which  is  found  by  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the  fulcrum  n 
upon  the  direction  of  the  force. 

The  moment  of  an  oblique  force  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
force  by  the  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  the  direction  of  the  force 
from  the  axis. 

Thus  the  oblique  force  q  acts  as  if  it  met  the  arm  of  the  lever 
n  m  at  right  angles,  and  the  two  forces  p  and  ^  are  in  equilibrium 
when  p  X  o  n  =  q  x  n  m, 

FIG.  30.  By  the  same  process,  we  find  the  moment 

of  the  forces  when  the  lever  does  not  form  a 
straight  line.  When  any  fixed  system  turns 
round  a  fixed  axis,  the  forces  that  tend  to 
turn  it  round  the  axis  follow  the  laws  of  the 
lever;  and  these  we  therefore  find  applied  in  many  machines,  which 
may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  more  or  less  compUcated  systems 
of  levers.  In  the  windlass  and  capstan  (Figs.  31  and  32)  the 
weight  r  corresponds  to  the  counteracting  force  p  in  bh  inverse 
ratio  to  the  arms  of  the  lever ;  that  is,  inversely  to  the  radii  a  b 
and  c  d.  If,  for  example,  the  radius  a  d  of  the  axle  is  four  times 
less  than  the  radius  c  ^  of  the  wheel,  we  may  equipoise  a  weight 
of  100  lbs.  by  a  force  of  25  lbs. 
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The  capBtan  (Fig.  32)  only  differs  from  the  windlass  by  having 
its  revolving  axis  placed  vertically,  and  thus  a  comparatively  small 
force  ia  required  at  ^  to  move  the  weight  r. 

"When  two  parallel  forces  acting  at  right  angles  to  a  lever  are 
equipoised,  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  disturbed  if  we  increase  or 
diniiniah   them   in  equal  proportions,  or  if  we   keep  the  forces 
parallel  to  each  other  in  altering  their  direction.     If,  for  instance, 
ne.  33.  the  forces  ab  ^  p  and  c  d  ^  q,  acting 

the  lever  a  c,  are  equipoised,  the 
^  equilibrium  will  not  be  disturbed  if  we 
let  the  forces  act  in  the  parallel  directions 
a  eand  cf,  for  the  oblique  force  p  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  its  rectangular 
component  p',  and  the  oblique  force  q 
aa  the  rectangular  force  g' ;  and  p'  q'  will  certainly  maintain  a 
condition  of  equilibrium  if  it  exists  between  the  forces  ;>  and  q, 
acting  perpendicularly  to  the  lever. 

Centre  of  Gravity. — ^A  heavy  body,  whatever  be  its  size,  may  be 
r^arded  aa  a  combination  of  innumerable  material  points,  acted 
upon  by  gravity.  All  these  forces,  although  innumerable,  may  be 
replaced  by  one  single  force  acting  at  a  fixed  point.  This  single 
force,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  or  the  results  of  all  the 
indiridoAl  actions  of  gravity,  is  termed  the  weight  of  a  body,  and 
the  point  at  which  the  resultant  acts  the  centre  of  gravity. 

TluB  definition  is  sufficient  to  prevent  weight  and  gravity  from 
being  confounded.  Gravity  is  the  elementary  force  which  acta 
directly  upon  all  the  particles  of  matter,  while  the  weight  of  a  body 
ii  the  mm  of  the  actions  which  gravity  exercises  upon  this  body. 
It  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  bodiea 
■ad  their  centre  of  gravity,  since  we  can  then  substitute  one  sii^le 
feree,  namely,  the  weight,  for  all  the  elementary  forces  acting  on 
d2 
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the  body ;  and  one  single  pointy  namely^  the  centre  of  gravity,  for 
the  collective  points  forming  the  body.  We  may  thus  consider  a 
heavy  mass,  whatever  be  its  size  and  form,  as  a  single  point,  on 
which  one  single  force  acts. 

In  a  heavy  body,  possessing  an  extension  of  even  some  hundred 
metres,  the  direction  of  gravitation  will  be  not  only  perfectly 
parallel  for  aU  the  molecules,  but  also  perfectly  equal  for  all, 
because  all  the  molecules  will  faU  with  equal  velocity  in  vacuo. 
The  centre  of  gravity  is  consequently  nothing  more  than  the  centre 
of  parallel  and  equal  forces,  where  the  position  does  not  change 
when  the  position  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  direction  of 
quantity  changes. 

We  deduce  from  the  laws  of  the  action  of  parallel  forces  the  fact 
that  every  solid  body  must  have  such  a  centre  of  gravity.     If  an 
no.  34.  immovable  straight  line  a  b  (Fig.  84)   be 

supported  at  its  centre  and  lo^uled  at  both 
ends  with  equal  weights,  the  whole  will  be 
in  equilibrium,  in  whatever  direction  the 
£  line  be  turned  round  the  point  at  which  the 
central  force  acts,  whether  the  line  be  in 
the  position  a  b,  or  in  the  position  a  b'.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  two  points  a  and  b  are 
two  heavy  molecules,  connected  by  the 
straight  rigid  rod  a  b,  supposed  devoid  of 
weight ;  then  it  is  clear  that  equilibrium  must  occur  if  only  the 
point  c  be  supported,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  line  a  b. 
The  point  c  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  consisting  of  the  two  molecules.  We  may  regard  the 
actions  of  the  forces  of  gravity  of  the  two  molecules  combined  at 
the  centre  of  gravity,  without  on  that  account  the  equilibriimi 
being  disturbed.  If  at  the  three  angles  of  a  rigid  triangle,  a  b  c 
Fio.  35.  (Fig-  85),  supposed  to  be  devoid  of 

weight,  three  equal  and  parallel  forces 
are  at  work,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  their  central  force.  We 
may  unite  the  two  forces  acting  at  b 
and  e  in  the  centre  d  of  the  line  b  e 
without  disturbing  the  equilibrium, 
and  thus  the  action  of  the  three  forces 
is  reduced  to  the  action  of  the  two 
acting  at  the  points  a  and  d.     The 
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force  acting  at  d  is  twice  as  great  as  that  at  a ;  if^  therefore^  we 
divide  the  Une  a  d,  passing  through  the  point  m,  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  one  a  m  is  twice  as  long  as  the  remaining  part  d  m, 
a  state  of  equilibrium  w31  necessarily  be  established  between  the 
parallel  forces  2p  BXidp,  acting  at  d  and  a,  if  only  the  point  m  be 
supported,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  line  a  d.  But  as  the 
force  acting  at  ^  is  only  the  resultant  of  the  parallel  forces  at  b  and 
e,  we  may  take  these  forces  themselves  instead  of  their  resultant ; 
and  thus  it  is  clear  that  the  three  parallel  forces  acting  at  a,  b,  and 
e  must  be  in  equilibrium  if  the  point  m  be  supported,  or  if  a  force 
equal  to  3  p,  acting  in  an  opposite  direction,  be  applied  at  m, 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  triangle  in  other  respects. 

K  we  assume  that  a,  A,  and  e  are  three  heavy  molecules,  which 
must  necessarily  always  retain  the  same  relative  position  towards 
each  other,  then  the  gravity  of  these  molecules  will  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  weights  attached  at  a,  i,  and  e,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  body  consisting  of  the  three  molecules  will  be  in  equili- 
brium if  only  its  centre  of  gravity  m  be  supported. 

Exactly  as  we  can  demonstrate  that  two  or  three  firmly  united 
molecules  must  have  a  centre  of  gravity,  we  can  likewise  compre- 
hend that  every  4,  5,  6,  &c.,  firmly-united  molecules  must  have 
such  a  centre  of  gravity,  and,  further,  that  every  solid  body  must 
have  a  fixed  point  of  that  nature,  whatever  be  the  number  of 
molecules  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  only  requirement  necessary  to  the  equilibrium  of  a  heavy 
body  is  that  its  centre  of  gravity  should  be  supported.  If, 
therefore,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  be  a  fixed  point,  the 
body  will  always  be  in  equilibrium,  in  whatever  manner  we  may 
torn  it.  We  may  prove  this  by  means  of  a  homogeneous  disc, 
made  to  revolve  round  a  horizontal  fixed  axis,  passing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity.  If  a  body  be  supported  at  a  point  that  does  not 
coincide  with  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  may  still  be  in  equilibrium, 
although  only  in  two  special  positions,  when  the  centre  of  gravity 
lies  vertically  above  or  below  the  point  of  support.  This  experiment 
is  also  easily  made  by  means  of  a  disc. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  deduce  a  method  which  will 
enable  us  to  show  by  experiment  how  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  8  body.  If  we  suspend  the  body  at  a  point  a  (Fig.  36),  the 
direction  of  the  thread  supporting  it  will  pass  through  a  part  c  on 
the  margin  of  the  body.     The  centre  of  gravity  must  necessarily 


be  in  the  liae  a  c.  Now 
if  we  suspend  the  body 
at  the  point  h  (Tig.  37), 
the  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  again  in  the  line 
of  prolongation  of  the 
thread,  that  is,  on  the 
line  b  d.  The  centre  of 
gravity  lies,  therefore,  at 
,  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  lines  b  d  and  a  c. 
It  is  easy  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  homogeneous  flat  discs  by  this  method,  but  it 
is  difficult  in  o^er  bodies  to  ascertain  exactly  the  line  of  prolon- 
gation of  the  thread  through  the  interior  of  the  body. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  homc^^eneous  bodies  of  regular  form  can 
be  decided  by  simple  geometrical  considerations. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ttraiffki  line  lies  evidently  in  the 
middle  of  its  length. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hMiwffeneous  triat^le  (Pig.  38)  \a 
found  by  drawing  straight  lines  ftvm  two  of  its  angles  to  bisect 
the  opposite  sides.  The  point  of  intersection  g  of  these  two  lines 
is  the  required  centre  of  gravity.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
Tia.  39.  easily  proved.     The  point  m  is  the  centre  of 

gravity  of  the  straight  line  b  c.  If  now  we 
suppose  any  straight  line  drawn  parallel  with 
i  c  in  the  triangle,  it  will  evidently  be 
bisected  by  the  line  am;  on  the  line  a  m  lie, 
therefore,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  the 
lines  in  the  triangle  parallel  with  be;  and 
\  amis,  so  to  spealc,  a  line  of  gravity  of  the 
triangle,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  must  evi- 
dently lie  in  a  m.  This  reasoning  shows,  however,  also  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  must  he  in  the  line  a  b. 

The  point  ^  is  so  situated  that  jr  m  =  |  a  m,  and  ^  n  =  |  A  n. 
To  prove  this,  let  the  line  m  n  be  drawn,  it  is  evident  that 
ffl  n  =  i  A  a.  But  the  triangles  gmn  and  ^  a  d  are  similar,  and 
hence  it  follows  that  gm:ga  =  mn:ba.  Consequently,  that 
gm  =  \ag. 

The  centre   of  gravity  of  a  polygon   (Fig.  39)   is  found   by 
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no.  39.  dividing    the    figure    into    triangles^ 

and  then  determining  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  each  triangle.  As  the 
forces  acting  upon  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  triangles  are  propor- 
tional  to-  the  area  of  the  triangles,  we 
have  only  to  seek  the  resultant  of 
these  forces  by  the  rules  already  laid 
down. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangu- 
lar pyramid  (Fig.  40)  is  found  by 
drawing  lines  from  the  angle  s  and  a 
towards  the  centres  of  gravity  g  and 
g'  of  the  opposite  triangles.  The 
point  of  intersection  g^'  of  these  two 
lines  is  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  is 
easy  to  prove  that  gg^^  =  \  g  s. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cone 
(Fig.  41)  with  a  circular  base  lies  on 
the  straight  line,  joining  the  apex 
with  the  central  point  of  the  base,  and 
its  distance  from  the  central  point  of 
the  base  is  i  of  the  whole  line. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  regular 
prism,  cylinder,  or  sphere,  corres- 
ponds with  the  geometrical  central 
point  of  each. 

Of  Equilibrium. — ^We  have  aLready 
seen  that  the  only  requirement  for  the 
equiUbrium  of  a  solid  body  is  that  its 
centre  of  gravity  should  be  supported. 
^^  But  this  condition  may  be  fulfilled  in 
various  ways,  according  to  whether 
-tf  the  bodies  are  suspended  at  fixed 
points,  or  rest  upon  points  of  support. 
Let  us  suppose  three  holes,  a,  d,  and 
c,  in  a  homogeneous  disc  (Fig.  42), 
irhich  the  one,  a,  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
c  will  be  in  equilibrium  in  all  positions,  if  a  fixed  axis  is  made 
pass  through  the  hole  a.  In  ^ch  a  case  as  this  we  have  an 
iffereni  equilibrium.    If  the  axis  passes  through  the  upper  hole, 
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b,  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  for  if  we  remove  the  disc  from  this 
position  it  will  always  tend  to  return  to  it.  If  we  turn  the  disc  a 
little  round  the  axis  b,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  moved  to  the  right 
or  left  along  the  arc  m  n;  it  is  no  longer  supported,  because  it  no 
longer  Ues  vertically  below  ft,  and  the  gravity  acting  upon  it  draws 
it  back  to  its  position  of  equilibrium.  If  the  axis  passes  through 
the  lower  hole,  c,  complete  equilibrium  is  not  established,  but 
simply  unstable  equilibrium ;  for  as  soon  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
in  the  least  removed  from  the  vertical,  passing  through  c,  instead 
of  returning,  it  describes  a  semicircle  until  it  reaches  a  point 
vertically  placed  below  the  point  c. 

We  may  thus  generally  express  this  result : — ^A  body  attached 
to  an  axis  may  be  in  a  state  of  stable,  unstable,  or  indifferent 
equilibrium,  according  to  whether  its  centre  of  gravity  Ues  below, 
or  above,  or  within  the  axis. 

Let  us  see  what  happens  when  a  disc  is  placed  upon  a  horizontal 

or  inclined  plane,  and  assume  that  the  disc  is  so  composed  of  lead 

FIG.  43.  Ai^d  wood  that  its  centre  of  gravity  Ues  in  the 

circle  a  b  d.  In  this  case  none  but  a  stable  or 
unstable  equiUbrium  can  exist;  the  former 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  rests  at  a,  the 
lowest  point  in  the  circumference  a  b  d,  and 
the  latter  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  the 
highest  point,  ft,  of  this  circle. 

If  the  same  disc  were  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane  (Fig.  44),  equiUbrium  would  be  estab- 
Ushed  if  the  centre  of  gravity  lay  in  the 
vertical  plane  p  ft,  passing  through  the 
point  of  contact.  Stable  equiUbrium 
will  then  be  estabUshed  when  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  at  the  lowest  point  a,  and 
unstable  equiUbrium  when  it  Ues  at  the 
highest  point  ft. 

If  we  assume  that  the  disc  is  in  a 
state  of  unstable  equiUbrium,  and  were 
moved  a  Uttle  towards  the  right  side,  it  would  roU  up  the  inclined 
plane  until  the  condition  of  stable  equiUbrium  was  again  re- 
established. During  this  apparent  elevation  the  centre  of  gravity 
nevertheless  continues  to  approach  the  lowest  points. 

When  a  body  stands  upon  the  ground,  with  a  more  or  less  wide 
base,  the  perpendicular  drawn  through  its  centre  of  gravity  must 
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no.  45.  fall    within  the  base^    if  a  state 

of  equilibrium   is    to    be   estab- 
lished. 

Thus  the  inclined  cylinder  would 
be  in  equilibrium  (Fig.  45)^  if  its 
height  did  not  exceed'  the  shaded 
part  of  the  figure;  but  it  must  fall 
if  its  height  were  such  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  lay  at  6. 
The  broader  its  base  is^  and  the  lower  its  centre  of  gravity  lies, 
the  firmer  will  a  body  stand.  A  four-footed  animal  stands  firmly 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  whole  body  lies  over  the  paralle- 
logram of  which  the  four  angles  are  indicated  by  the  position  of  its 
four  feet.  If  a  man  raise  an  arm,  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  be  changed;  and  if  a  bird  project  its  neck,  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  thrown  considerably  forward.  A  man  carrying  a 
weight  must  change  his  position  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  carries  it.  For  instance,  if  he  bears  the  load  upon  his  back 
(Fig.  46),  he  must  bend  forward ;  if  he  carry  it  in  his  left  hand 
(Fig.  47),  he  must  incline  the  upper  part  of  his  body  to  the  right. 


pre.  46. 


Fio.  47. 


otherwise  the  direction  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
human  body  and  the  load  would  fall  beyond  the  line  connecting 
the  feet,  and  the  man  would  fall. 

The  Balance. — ^The  common  balance  consists  essentially  of  a  rod 
called  a  beam,  which  revolves  round  a  fixed  horizontal  axis  inserted 
in  its  centre.  When  there  is  no  load  at  either  end,  the  beam 
should  be  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position.     To  either  end  of  the 
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beam  scale-pans  are  suspended^  which  serve  for  the  reception  of  the 
bodies  to  be  weighed.     If  both  pans  are  equally  loaded,  the  beam 
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will  retain  its  horizontal  position ;  but,  if  an  unit  of  weight  is 
laid  upon  one  of  the  pans,  the  beam  will  incline  towards  that 
side. 

We  will  now  inquire  how  the  conditions  above  mentioned  can 
be  satisfied.  If  we  first  suppose  that  the  scale-pans  are  removed, 
and  assume  that  the  horizontal  axis  passes  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  beam,  we  shall  have  a  case  of  indifferent  equiU- 
brium,  and  the  beam  will  be  in  equilibrium  at  any  angle  with  the 
horizon.  Such  an  arrangement  will  not,  therefore,  fulfil  the  first 
condition,  namely,  that  the  beam  should  assume  a  horizontal 
position  before  the  pans  are  loaded.  This  condition  can  only  be 
fulfilled  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  lie  below  the  fulcrum. 

If  we  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  with,  and  bisecting  the  longer 
axis  of  the  beam,  this  line  must  pass  through  the  fulcrum  of  the 
beam,  and  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 

The  suspension  of  the  pans  makes  no  difference  in  our  reason- 
ing, for  we  may  consider  their  weight  concentrated  at  the  point 
of  suspension,  and  that  they  thus  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
beam. 

If  we  unite  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  pans  by  a  straight 
line,  this  line  may  pass  through  the  fulcrum,  or  above  or  below  it. 
It  is  most  easy  to  take  into  consideration  the  first  of  these  three 
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cases^  while  it  is  likewise  the  most  available  for  practical  applica- 
tion ;  we  will,  therefore,  begin  with  this  case. 

"o-  -*»•  In   Fig.   49  let    a  6  be 

the  straight  line  uniting  the 
points  of  suspension  of  the 
pans,  whose  weight  we 
regard  as  concentrated  at  the 
points  a  and  b,  and  let  c  be  the  point  at  which  the  beam  is 
suspended,  that  is  to  say,  the  point  of  support ;  and  s  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  beam.  If  equal  weights  P  are  suspended  at  a  and  b, 
the  beam  will  remain  in  a  horizontal  position ;  for  we  may  consider 
that  one  of  the  weights  acts  directly  upon  a,  and  the  other 
directly  upon  6,  and  thus  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two 
weights  P  will  correspond  with  the  point  c;  and  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  weights  suspended  at  c,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  beam  and  of  the  weights  P,  will  meet  at  a  point  between  c 
and  8 ;  this  common  centre  of  gravity  lying  vertically  under  the 
point  of  support,  the  equilibrium  is  not  disturbed. 

If  we  apply  an  extra  weight  r  on  one  side,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  suspended  weights,  which  we  must  necessarily  consider  as 
concentrated  at  the  points  a  and  6,  no  longer  corresponds  with 
c,  but  falls  on  the  line  a  b,  in  the  direction  of  the  extra  weight, 
somewhere  towards  d.  The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam 
and  the  weights  will  consequently  be  upon  some  point,  m  in  the 
line  d 8;  but  since,  while  the  beam  is  horizontal,  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  m  is  no  longer  vertically  beneath  the  point  of 
SQspension  e,  the  whole  beam  must  revolve  sufficiently  around  the 
axis  e  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Hence  the  arm  c  a  will  necessarily 
riae,  and  the  arm  c  b  sink.  The  angle  which,  on  the  addition  of 
a  aligfat  excess  of  weight  in  either  pan,  the  beam  makes  with  an 
horiiontal  line  is  termed  the  angle  of  deviation. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  points  that  must  be  attended  to  for 
the  construction  of  the  balance,  in  order  to  render  it  sufficiently 
sensitive  j  that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  a  very  slight  preponderance 
of  weight  may  give  rise  to  a  large  angle  of  deviation. 

1.  7^  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  must  lie  as  closely  as  possible 
behw  the  centre  of  suspension ;  for  if,  in  case  (the  other  conditions 
remaining  unaltered)  the  centre  of  gravity  s  of  the  beam  is  raised 
upwards,  then  the  point  m  will  also  be  elevated  vertically,  which 
nnut  evidently  produce  an  increase  in  the  angular  deviation  of  the 
beam.    A  contrivance  has  been  applied  to  good  balances  by  which 
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the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  regulated.  A  fine  screw  is 
applied  to  the  prolongation  of  the  line  c  s,  on  which  a  weight 
corresponding  to  circumstances  may  be  screwed  up  and  down,  by 
which  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  manifestly 
effected* 

If  this  weight  were  screwed  up  so  far  that  s  corresponded 
with  c,  we  should  have  either  without  a  load>  or  with  an  equal 
load  on  both  sides,  a  case  of  indifferent  equilibrium ;  were  we  now 
to  bring  an  extra  weight  r  on  one  side,  the  point  m  would  fall 
upon  the  line  a  b  (see  Fig.  49) ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  addition 
of  the  smallest  extra  weight  the  angle  of  deviation  would  become 
a  right  angle,  the  beam  would  be  completely  inverted,  and,  in 
short,  the  instrument  would  cease  to  be  of  any  service. 

2.  The  sensibility  of  the  balance  increases  with  the  length  of  the 
beam.  If  (everything  else  remaining  the  same)  we  were  to  lengthen 
the  beam,  the  distance  c  d  would  be  proportionally  greater,  and 
the  point  m  would  thus  also  be  removed  further  from  the  line  c  s 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  b,  and  consequently  the  line  c  m  would 
make  a  larger  angle  with  c  s,  and  the  angle  of  deviation  would  also 
increase.  (It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  angle  m  c  s  i&  equal  to  the 
angle  of  deviation.) 

3.  The  beam  must  be  as  light  as  possible.  We  may  suppose  the 
weight  of  the  loads  2  P-^r  acting  at  the  point  d,  and  the  weight 
of  the  beam,  which  we  shall  designate  as  g,  united  at  s.  The 
position -of.  the  common  centre  of  gravity  m  will  now  evidently 
depend  upon  the  amoimt  of  the  forces  acting  at  the  ends  of  the 
line  d  s.  If  the  weight  g  si  s  and  2  P+r  at  rf  be  equal,  m  would 
fall  in  the  middle  of  d  s ;  but  the  smaller  g  becomes  in  comparison 
with  2  P-f  r,  the  more  must  m  recede  from  d,  and  the  larger 
proportionably  will  the  angle  of  deviation  be.  In  relation  to 
the  two  last  points,  we  are  confined  to  certain  limits  which 
we  cannot  exceed,  since  too  great  a  length  of  the  beam 
would  render  the  balance  inconvenient  for  practical  purposes, 
and  too  great  a  degree  of  lightness  would  deprive  it  of  the 
necessary  strength. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  greatest  care  must  be  had  in  the 
construction  of  the  balance  to  render  the  two  portions  of  the  beam 
of  equal  length.  As',  however,  slight  errors  cannot  be  avoided,  we 
must  endeavour  to  correct  them  by.  means  of  the  method  of 
weighing  which  is  had  recourse  to.  The  best  manner  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  respect  is  probably  the  following : — The  body  to  be 
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weighed  ia  laid  upon  one  scale-pan^  and  equipoised  by  a  sufScient 
quantity  of  sand,  shot,  or  any  other  substance  laid  in  the  opposite 
scale-pan.  This  done,  the  body  to  be  weighed  is  then  removed, 
and  in  its  place  so  many  weights  are  substituted  as  to  restore  the 
balance  to  equilibrium.  These  newly-applied  weights  will  give 
the  accurate  weight  of  the  body,  whether  or  not  the  arms  of  the 
beam  be  equally  long^. 

The  fulcrum  is  formed  of  a  steel  knife-edge,  in  order  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid  friction,  and  the  scale-pans  are  suspended 
firom  similar  edges. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MOLECULAR    EQUILIBRIUM. 


We  have  already  seen  that^  in  order  to  explain  the  aggregate 
conditions  of  bodies^  we  assume  the  existence  of  molecular  forces, 
which  act  continuously  among  the  separate  particles  of  bodies. 
As  long  as  a  body  remains  unchanged  in  its  internal  condition, 
and  as  long  as  the  individual  particles  remain  not  only  at 
unchanged  distances,  but  also  in  a  relatively  unchanged  position, 
the  molecular  forces  acting  among  the  individual  particles  must 
remain  in  equilibrium.  The  equilibrium  established  between  the 
separate  particles  of  solid  bodies  is  stable,  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
force  is  necessary  to  disturb  this  condition. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  force  of  cohesion  preponderates  in 
solid  bodies,  holding  their  particles  together,  and  acting  alike 
against  their  displacement  and  separation;  it  being  necessary  to 
employ  a  greater  or  lesser  force  to  bring  about  any  such  displace- 
ment or  separation. 

Elasticity. — ^When  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  have  been 
slightly  drawn  out  of  their  relative  position  by  an  external  force, 
the  previously  existing  state  of  equilibrium  is  not  on  that  account 
entirely  destroyed,  for  the  particles  may  return  to  their  former 
position  when  the  disturbing  force  ceases  to  act.  This  property  of 
bodies,  by  means  of  which  the  molecules  return  to  their  former 
position  when  the  displacement  occasioned  by  an  external  force  does 
not  exceed  certain  limits,  we  term  elasticity.  The  elasticity  of 
solid  bodies  proves  that  the  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium,  since  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  a  body 
returns  to  its  position  of  rest,  when  the  external  disturbing  force 
has  ceased  to  act.  All  bodies  are  not  equally  elastic :  there  are 
some  which  perfectly  assume  their  former  position  after  even  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  displacement,  and  such  bodies  are  especially 
termed  elastic,    as,   for  instance,  india-rubber,  steel,  and  ivory; 
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othersy  on  the  contrary^  as  lead^  glass^  &c.,  are  only  elastic  to  a 
limited  degree^  not  being  able  to  bear  any  great  displacement  of 
their  particles  without  the  previous  condition  of  equilibrium  being 
disturbed. 

The  displacement  of  the  particles  may  either  be  occasioned  by 
tension^  compression,  or  rotation. 

When  a  proportionately  large  power  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
displacement  of  the  particles  of  a  body,  we  term  the  latter  hard, 
A  body  may  be  both  hard  and  elastic,  as  is  the  case  with  ivory 
and  steel;  glass,  on  the  contrary,  is  hard,  and  but  slightly 
elastic. 

A  body  whose  particles  can  be  removed  by  an  inconsiderable 
force  is  called  soft.  Soft  bodies  may  be  elastic,  as  india-rubber  : 
or  they  may  possess  merely  a  small  degree  of  elasticity,  as  is  the 
case  with  moistened  clay.  The  aggregate  condition  of  such  soft 
bodies  may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  an  intermediate  state 
between  perfect  solidity  and  perfect  fluidity. 

If  the  particles  of  a  body  are  displaced  beyond  the  limits  of 
elasticity,  the  connection  hitherto  existing  between  them  either 
ceases  entirely,  or  the  molecules  arrange  themselves  in  a  new 
condition  of  stable  equilibrium.  In  the  first  case  we  call  the  bodies 
brittle,  in  the  next  ductile.  The  external  form  of  brittle  bodies 
cannot  be  permanently  changed  by  pressure,  blows,  &c. ;  a  perfect 
separation  following  when,  by  means  of  such  external  causes,  the 
molecules  are  displaced  beyond  certain  limits ;  the  form  of  ductile 
bodies  can,  however,  be  permanently  changed  by  such  mechanical 
means  as  we  see,  for  instance,  in  the  stamping  of  coins. 

Strength. — The  force  with  which  a  body  resists  the  separation  of 
its  particles  is  termed  its  strength. 

The  connection  existing  between  the  individual  portions  of  a 
solid  body  may  be  removed  by  tearing,  breaking,  twisting,  or 
eompressing  it. 

Absolute  Strength  is  the  force  by  which  a  body  resists  being  torn 
asunder  when  it  is  stretched  lengthways.  This  resistance  evidently 
depends  upon  the  diagonal  section  of  the  body  to  be  severed,  and 
IB  proportional  to  it,  for  the  connection  of  two,  three,  four  times 
as  many  molecules  must  be  removed  if  the  diagonal  section  or  area 
of  a  body  be  increased  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times.  In  order, 
therefore;,  easily  to  compare  the  absolute  strength  of  different 
materials,  we  must  assume  some  unit  for  this  area,  and  then 
aaoerUun  how  great  a  force  is  required  to  rend  a  body,  the  area  of 
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which  is  equal  to  this  umt.  If  the  area  of  the  body  submitted  to 
the  experiment  be  greater  or  smaller  than  the  area  assumed  as  the 
unit,  the  strength  may  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  that  unit. 

Muschenbroek  has  made  numerous  experiments  concerning  die 
absolute  strength  of  different  bodies.  The  following  table  ghrMi 
according  to  his  calculations,  the  weight  required  to  blttik 
a  rod  of  different  bodies  whose  diagonal  section  is  one 
centimetre : — 


Linden  wood 

■ 

. 

918 

kilogrammes. 

Fir  (Pinus  silvestris) 

•         • 

1021 

» 

White  pine  (Pinus  abies) 

601  to 

929 

i9 

Oak     . 

1150  to 

1466 

if 

Beech 

1349  to 

1586 

99 

Ebony 

•                                  • 

934 

99 

Copper  wire 

2782 

99 

Brass  wire     . 

3550 

99 

Gold  wire 

4645 

99 

Lead  wire 

272 

99 

Tin  wire 

457 

99 

Silver  wire    • 

3411 

99 

Iron     .... 

4182 

99 

White  glass 

142  to 

233 

99 

Bope 

1 
< 

350  to 

620 

99 

The  great  variation  perceptible  in  the  strength  of  rope  depends 
upon  the  unequal  character  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
Hiin  ropes  are  proportionally  stronger  than  thick  ones^  from  being 
made  of  better  hemp.  Hopes  have  less  firmness  when  wet  than 
when  dry. 

It  will  be  most  safe  to  assume  for  practical  purposes  that  metals 
possess  only  \y  and  wood  ^,  of  the  absolute  strength  ascribed  to 
them  in  the  above  table. 

The  force  which  a  body  opposes  to  the  process  of  breaking  is  its 
relative  strength.  In  order  to  break  a  body^  the  force  must  be 
applied  at  right  angles  to  the  directions  of  its  long  axis ;  the  body 
to  be  broken  being  supported  only  at  one^  or  at  both^  of  its 
extremities. 

Fig.  50  represents  a  prism^  which  is  fastened  at  one  end 
into  a  solid  wall^  while  at  the  other 'extremity  is  attached  the 
weight  Q  to  break  it.  If  K  represent  the  absolute  strength^  that 
is,  the  force  with  which  the  body  resists  the  force  endeavouring  to 
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destroy  it  and  acting  upon  it  in  its 
long  8xia,  we  may  suppose  this  force 
concentrated  at  ^e  centre  of  gravity 
s  of  that  diagonal  section  which 
corresponds  with  the  plane  of  the 
solid  wall.  The  weight  Q  manifests 
an  effort  to  turn  the  whole  body 
round  the  under  edge  of  the  prism ; 
and  thus  acts  at  the  arm  a  b,  while 
the  resistance  applied  at  s  acts  at 
the  arm  a  a ;  H  now  the  resistance 
shall  exactly  counterpoise  the  force, 
the  resistance  K  must  he  inversely  to  the  force  Q  as  the  arm 
ttgnto  the  arm  a  b.  If  the  height  of  the  beam  be  represented 
hy  h,  a  »  =  i  h,  and  if  the  length  a  b  he  represented  by  /,  we 
hare 

A"  .■  Q  =  / .-  4  A 
or, 

„     K.h 

.^' . 
The  amount  of  strength  K  with  which  the  body  resists  being 

rent  asunder  depends  upon  the  diagonal  section  of  the  beam.     If 

we  let  A  represent  the  absolute  strength  for  one  diagonal  section  of 

one  square  centimetre,  while  A  is  the  height  and  b  the  breadth  of 

the  beam,  then 

K=kbh, 
and  therefore, 

„       AAA' 


From  this  formula,  we  see  that  the  force  necessary  to  break  the 
body  vBries  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  breadth  and  the  square  of 
tbe  height,  and  inversely  with  the  length. 

If  a  beam  be  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  sharp  edge  (Pig.  51,) 

ne.  SI.  find  be  loaded  at  both  its  extremities 

with  equal  weights  P,  there  will  exist 

a  tendency  to  break  the  beam  at  its 

centre;  in  order  to  effect  this,   the 

weight  P  acting  at  each  end  must  be 

twice  as  great  as  the  weight  Q,  which  must  be  applied  to  the  end 

of  the  same  beam  if  projected  its  whole  length  from  a  solid  wall. 


50 
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as  in  Pig.  50,  since  the  weight  P  acts  upon  a  lever  only  half  the 
length  of  that  supporting  the  weight  Q. 

The    pressure  which  has  to  be  supported  in  the   middle   is 
evidently  2  P. 

wo.  52.  If  the  beam    be  sup- 

ported at  each  end  as  in 
Fig.  52,  we  may  break  it 
by    attaching    a    weight 
Pi^  IB^Bll  2  P  to  the  middle.     As 

P  =  2  Q,  we  must  apply,  in  order  to  break  a  beam  supported  at 
each  end,  a  force  four  times  as  great  as  would  be  necessary  to 
break  it  if  it  projected  its  whole  length  from  a  solid  wall,  and  the 
force  acted  upon  the  free  end.  The  force  necessary  for  breaking  it 
is  therefore 

^^2T 

By  the  length  of  the  beam  we  understand,  in  the  one  case,  the 
part  projecting  from  the  wall ;  and  in  the  other,  the  portion  lying 
between  the  two  points  of  support. 

We  have  not  taken  into  consideration  in  our  calculations  that  the 
beams  bend  before  they  entirdy  break.  By  this  bending,  the 
relative  strength  is  considerably  modified,  so  that  the  value  of  the 
relative  strength  computed  according  to  the  above  formulae,  from 
the  known  absolute  strength,  may  vary  considerably  from  the 
reaUty.  But,  if  these  formulae  do  not  serve  to  compute  directly 
the  amoimt  of  the  relative  strength,  they  yet  serve  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  strengths  of  beams  and  rods,  when 
formed  of  the  same  material,  but  of  diflFerent  dimensions;  for, 
however  the  amount  of  the  absolute  strength  may  be  modified  by 
flexibility,  it  is  always  directly  proportionate  to  the  breadth  and 
square  of  the  height,  and  inversely  so  to  the  length ;  therefore,  in 
the  formula 

^  2  / 

nothing  is  changed  by  the  flexibility  but  the  value  of  the  constant 
factor  k,  which  must  be  replaced,  not  by  the  value  of  the  absolute 
strength  taken  from  the  above  tables,  but  by  another  factor,  which  1. 
must  be  obtained  by  experiment  for  each  material.  Experiments 
show  that  the  force  necessary  to  break  a  beam  is  four  times  as 
small  as  is  given  by  the  above  formulae,  if  we  substitute  for  k  the 
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niimber  indicating  the  absolute  strength.  The  influence  exercised 
by  flexibility  upon  the  relative  strength  is  iilso  proved  from  this^ 
that,  if  a  beam  rests  freely  on  both  its  extremities^  it  may  be  broken 
by  a  weight  suspended  at  its  centre^  only  half  the  amount  of  that 
necessary  to  break  it  when  it  is  fixed  at  both  ends^  and^  conse- 
quently, incapable  of  yielding. 

In  woods,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  has  naturally  also  much 
influence  upon  the  strength. 

Adhesion, — The  same  force  which  holds  together  the  particles  of 
a  solid  body,  acts  also  in  holding  together  the  particles  of  two 
bodies  already  separated,  if  we  are  able  to  bring  them  within  a 
su£Sciently  intimate  contact  with  each  other.  Thus  plates  of 
mirrors,  which  are  laid  closely  one  upon  another  after  being 
polished,  often  adhere  so  tightly  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  breaking.  In  the  same  manner  two  plates  of  lead,  when 
pressed  together,  will  adhere  almost  as  closely  as  if  they  formed 
one  single  mass,  provided  always  that  the  surfaces  brought  in 
contact  are  perfectly  smooth  and  metallic. 

The  force  thus  connecting  two  bodies  is  termed  the  force  of 
adhesion. 

Adhesion  is  manifested  not  only  between  homogeneous,  but  also 
between  heterogeneous,  bodies.  Thus  a  plate  of  lead  and  a  plate 
of  tin,  or  a  plate  of  copper  and  a  plate  of  silver,  combine  to  form 
an  almost  inseparable  whole,  when  their  polished  surfaces  are 
compressed  by  a  heavy  cylinder.  The  adhesion  of  heterogeneous 
bodies  is  most  strongly  manifested  when  a  fluid  is  brought  in 
contact  with  a  soUd  body;  and  the  former  is  solidified  by  the 
cooling  or  evaporation  of  the  dissolving  medium,  as  we  see 
exemplified  in  the  processes  of  pasting,  gluing,  and  cementing.  It 
often  happens  on  joining  together  two  pieces  of  glass  with  sealing 
wax  that  on  tearing  the  whole  asunder,  pieces  are  separated  from 
the  glass,  instead  of  the  glass  being  severed  from  the  wax.  If  we 
rub  a  plate  of  glass  with  glue,  the  two  substances  often  adhere  so 
closely  together  that  portions  of  the  former  will  be  torn  away  on 
the  contraction  of  the  glue  in  drying. 

If  two  bodies  having  smooth  surfaces  lie  one  upon  the  other, 
any  attempt  to  push  the  one  beyond  the  other  will  be  opposed  by 
the  force  of  adhesion,  which  shows  that  this  latter  force  has  a  share 
in  the  resistance  of  friction,  which  opposes  itself  wherever  two 
bodiea  glide  over  each  other,  or  where  one  body  rolls  o^er  another. 
We  shall  subsequently  treat  more  fully  ot  friction. 
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Crystallization. — ^If  a  body  pass  from  a  fluid  or  gaseous  form  to 
a  solid  condition^  the  change  is  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
cohesive  force^  which  fixes  the  hitherto  moving  particles  in  a 
relatively  definite  position.  In  this  transition  to  a  solid  condition 
we  see  a  tendency  throughout  all  nature  to  produce  a  r^ular 
arrangement  of  the  molecules^  and  the  force  exercising  this 
tendency  in  inorganic  nature  is  crystallization. 

Crystals  are  such  solid  bodies  as  have  a  regular  form  limited  by 
plane  surfaces.  In  nature  we  find  a  number  of  these  crystals : 
for  instance^  quartz,  calcareous  spar^  heavy  spar^  topaz^  garnet, 
&;c.,   are  often  found  beautifully  crystallized. 

A  body  almost  always  assumes  the  crystalline  form  on  passing 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  condition.  This  transition  is  effected  either 
by  the  cooling  of  a  melted  body,  or  by  separation  from  a  solution. 

If  we  pour  melted  bismuth  into  a  warmed  cup,  a  solid  crust  will, 
after  a  time,  be  formed  upon  the  upper  surface.  K,  now,  we 
puncture  this  crust,  and  pour  off  the  remaining  fluid  metal,  we 
obtain  large  cubic  crystals,  measuring  sweral  lines  in  length,  and 
filling  up  the  cavity  which  is  formed  by  the  cooled  and  solid 
crust. 

We  may  obtain  crystals  from  a  melted  mass  of  sulphur  in  a 
similar  way. 

On  attentively  observing  a  portion  of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing, 
we  see  delicate  needles  of  ice  formings  and  every  moment  spreading 
and  ramifying.  It  is  true  that  we  seldom  see  such  regular  crystal- 
line formations  in  ice  as  in  snow,  but  still  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  formation  of  ice  is  a  process  of  crystallization. 

Many  bodies  dissolve  in  fluids,  as,  for  instance,  in  water ;  but 
only  a  definite  quantity  of  any  substance  will  dissolve  in  a  definite 
quantity  of  water,  although  more  is  generally  dissolved  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water.  If  a  solution  be  saturated  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, that  is,  if,  for  instance,  as  much  alum  has  been  put  into 
warm  water  as  the  definite  quantity  of  the  liquid  will  dissolve,  the 
whole  mass  of  salt  will  not  remain  wholly  dissolved  on  cooling,  but 
a  portion  will  be  again  deposited,  and  in  the  form  of  regular 
crystals.  Crystals  will  likewise  be  formed  when  the  water 
gradually  evaporates  from  a  saturated  solution. 

Crystals  are  not  separated  from  aqueous  solutions  only ;  sulphur, 
for  instance,  dissolves  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  chloride  of  sulphur, 
and  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  we  may  obtain  beautiful  transparent 
crystals  of  sulphur  from  these  solutions. 
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The  slower  the  cooling  or  evaporation^  the  larger  and  more 
r^nlar  will  the  crystals  be.  In  rapid  crystallization  small  crystals 
are  formed  which  unite  together  in  irregular  groups,  in  which  we 
can  scarcely  recognise  the  crystalline  outline. 

Every  substance  has  its  own  form  of  crystallization.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  form  of  quartz  is  different  from  that  of  alum,  and 
this  latter  varies  again  from  that  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol). 

The  investigation  into  the  laws  of  symmetry  which  are  found  to 
enrol  between  the  separate  surfaces  of  crystals,  as  well  as  the 
description  of  crystalline  forms  in  particular,  are  subjects  which 
belong  to  the  province  of  Crystallography, 
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CHAPTER   III. 

HYDROSTATICS^    OR    THE     THEORY    OF    THE     EQUILIBRIUM 

OF    LIQUIDS. 

Hydrostatics  treat  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  liquid 
bodies^  and  of  the  pressure  which  they  exercise  upon  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  contained. 

The  properties  of  liquid  bodies  are  dependent  upon  two  forces, 
namely,  on  gravity,  which  acts  upon  them  as  upon  all  other 
bodies;  and  on  molecular  attraction,  the  action  of  which  is  so 
modified  in  them  as  to  give  rise  to  their  }iquid  condition.  We  may 
easily  separate  in  our  minds  the  actions  of  these  two  forces,  for  we 
may  form  a  conception  of  a  mass  of  watier  devoid  of  weight, 
although  not  ceasing  to  be  fluid. 

Such  a  mass  left  to  itself  would  not  fall ;  it  is  evident  that  to  be 
at  rest  it  neither  requires  to  be  supported  from  below  nor  to  be 
contained  in  any  vesseL  In  this  condition  the  fluid  might  sustain 
and  propagate  a  pressure  according  to  a  law  which  we  will  at  once 
consider. 

Principle  of  the  equality  of  pressure, — Fluids  have  the  property 
of  regularly  propagating  to  all  parts  the  pressure  exercised  upon  a 
portion  of  their  Surface. — This  principle  is  a  physical  axiom ;  and, 
if  it  be  not  necessary  to  prove  it,  we  might  at  any  rate  make  it 
intelligible. 

FIG.  53.  I^t  abed  (Fig.  58)  represent  a  vessel  con- 

d  taining  a  liquid  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  weight ; 

^#^^]r^J  p  is  SL  solid  plate,  completely  covering  the  upper 

:::::::::  ::.!^^|  surface  of  the  fluid,  which  we  will  also  suppose 

I  to  be  devoid  of  weight.     If  the  fluid  is  not 

rffl__  pressed  upon  by  any  weight,  it  evidently  cannot 

fT"^     suffer  any  pressure,    and  we  might  bore  the 

vessel  at  any  spot  without  the  fluid  escaping.     But  as  soon  as  we 
load  the  plate  with  a  weight,  say,  for  instance,  100  lbs.,  it  will 
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manifest  a  tendency  to  sink^  and  would  sink  if  the  fluid  did  not 
hinder  it  from  doing  so.  The  fluids  whether  compressible  or  not^ 
most  now  support  the  100  lbs.  The  upper  surface  x  will^  therefore^ 
support  the  whole  pressure^  and  would  necessarily  be  pressed 
down^  if  it  were  not  kept  up  by  the  layer  y.  The  layer  x  presses 
accordingly  upon  the  layer  y  with  the  same  force  with  which  it  is 
pressed  by  the  plate.  Thus  the  layer  y  presses  upon  the  next  one 
2f  and  in  the  same  manner  the  pressure  is  conveyed  to  the  bottom^ 
which  is  itself  pressed  upon^  as  if  the  plate  rested  immediately 
upon  it.  As  now  the  whole  bottom  sustains  a  pressure  of  one 
hundred  pounds^  it  is  evident  that  the  half  of  the  surface  of  the 
bottom  will  bear  only  a  weight  of  fifty  pounds^  and  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  same  surface  only  one  pound.     Hence  it  follows : — 

1.  That  the  pressure  is  communicated  from  above  downward  to 
horizontal  surfaces  without  diminution. 

2.  That  it  is  equal  at  all  points. 

3.  That  it  is  proportionate  to  the  extension  of  the  surfaces 
considered. 

The  same  occurs  with  regard  to  the  lateral  surfaces.  If  we  were 
to  make  an  opening  in  the  lateral  wall^  the  water  would  gush 
forth ;  and  if  we  were  to  cut  out  of  the  wall  a  piece,  the  surface  of 
which  should  equal  that  of  the  plate^  we  must  have  a  counter 
pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds.  If  the  plate  itself  had  an 
openings  the  water  would  gush  forth  irom  it^  by  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  under  surface  of  the  plate  is  pressed  upon,  exactly 
the  same  as  all  the  other  portions  of  the  walls.  Fluids,  therefore, 
communicate  a  pressure,  exercised  upon  any  part  of  their  upper 
surface^  equally  in  all  directions.  If  we  once  understand  this 
principle  with  regard  to  fluids  devoid  of  weight,  it  can  easily  be 
applied  to  heavy  fluids  on  each  molecule  of  which  a  pressure  is 
exercised,  arising  from  their  own  proper  gravity. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  depends  upon  the  uniform  communication 
of  pressure  by  fluids,  and  consists  of  two  main  parts,  a  sucking 
and  forcing  pump,  which  exercise  the  pressure,  and  a  piston  with 
a  plate  to  receive  the  pressure,  and  convey  it  to  the  bodies  to  be 
pressed. 

Fig.  54  is  a  section,  and  Fig.  55  a  complete  representation  on  a 
amall  scale  of  the  hydraulic  press.  The  piston  s  is  raised  by  the 
levers  /,  and  the  water  of  the  reservoir  b  pressing  through  the  per- 
forated vessel  r  lifts  the  valve  t,  and  thus  gets  beneath  the  piston  s. 
If  we  press  down  the  lever  /,  the  piston  s  goes  down,  the  water  is 
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forced  back,  closes  the  valve  t,  raiaea  the  valve  d,  and  runs  through 
the  tube  t  bu  into  the  cylinder  e  &  ot  the  press :  here  it  pieues 


against  the  piston  p,  which  it  lifts  with  the  plate  p,  and  thus  the 
body  to  be  acted  on  is  compressed  between  p'  and  the  fixed 
plate  «. 

The  efficiency  of  the  bydrauLc  press  rests  upon  the  pnnaple 
that  fluids  communicate  evcsy  pressure  equally  in  all  directions. 
If  the  piston  a  be  pressed  down  by  any  force,  each  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  widls  of  the  vessel,  which  is  equal  to  the  diagtmal 
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section  of  the  pieton,  has  to  nutsin  an  equal  pressure.  But  now 
we  may  regard  the  under  surface  of  the  piston  ;>  as  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel ;  therefore,  as  many  times  as  the  diagonal  section 
of  the  piston  p  is  greater  than  the  diagonal  section  of  the  piston  t, 
■0  many  times  will  the  force  with  which  the  piston  p  is  elevated  be 
greater  than  the  force  with  which  the  small  piston  is  depressed. 

If  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  piston  s  is  xi^th  of  the  area  of  the 
piston  p,  then  p  will  be  elevated  with  a  force  of  100  pounds,  if  s 
is  pressed  by  a  force  of  one  pound.  But  with  the  help  of  the  lever 
/,  a  man  may  easily  exercise  a  pressure  of  800  pounds  on  the  piston 
I,  and  therefore  raise  tbe  piston  p  with  a  ftffce  of  30,000  pounds. 

A  porticm  of  the  force  applied  to  the  lever  /  is  lost  by  the 
resistance  oi  friction  before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  piston  p .-  the 
effect,  therefor^  will  always  be  less  than  what  it  should  be 
according  to  the  above  considerations. 

Eqialibrhtm  ofheaoy  Fluids. — Two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled 
in  order  that  liquid  bodies  should  be  in  equihbrium.  First,  their 
free  sorfaces  muat  be  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  gravity ; 
and  secondly,  the  forces  of  pressure  acting  on  each  particle  must 
ahnya  be  eqnal  and  opposed,  the  one  to  the  other. 

If  we  asaome  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  is  not  at  right 

angles  with  the  direction  of  gravity,  but  takes  such  a  form  as  a  £ 

no.  M.  '  d  (^is-  ^^)>  ^^  "^^7  suppose  an  inclined  plane 

■  laid  through  any  two  points,  b  and  e;  a  pcNrtion 
€4  the  fluid  lies  on  this  incUned  plane,  and  must 
necessarily  glide  off  from  the  ea^  displacement  of 
tlie  partides.  This  will  continue  until  the  whole 
upper  surface  is  every  where  at  right  angles  with 
the  direction  of  gravity. 
If  we  apply  this  to  the  upper  snriace  of  the  sea, 
which  we  will  consider  as  perfectly  at  rest,  it  is 
dear  tliat  if  the  totee  of  gravity  alone  acts,  and  is  always  directed 
towards  the  central  point  of  the  earth,  the  superficies  of  all  seas 
must  be  portions  <rf  a  spherical  surface,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
sorfiMea  (4  seas  connected  togetiier  must  be  equally  remote  from 
this  central  pcunt. 

If  the  molecules  are  attracted  by  other  forces  than  terrestrial 
gravi^,  we  may  easily  understand  that  their  bee  surfaces  must  be 
■t  right  angles  to  the  resultant  of  gravity,  and  all  the  other  simul- 
tansoasly  acting  forces.  As  the  centrifugal  force,  which  depends 
Ml  the  rotitfffy  movemeat  of  the  earth,   coatinuaUy  acts  with 
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gravity  upon  all  bodies^  the  upper  surface  of  the  waters  must 
assume  such  a  position  as  to  be  at  right  angles  with  the  resultant 
of  both  forces.  This  is  also  the  reason  that  the  sea  is  flattened  at 
the  poles.  At  the  foot  of  great  mountains  which  cause  the  plum- 
met to  diverge^  the  surface  of  the  water  also  deviates  from  the 
regular  form.  In  the  same  way  the  attractive  force  of  the  moon, 
which  acts  upon  the  water,  combines  with  gravity  to  create  a 
resultant  which  is  not  vertical.  The  moving  surface  of  the  sea 
always  strives  to  attain  to  a  position  of  equilibrium,  which  is 
constantly  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and  hence  the 
periodical  oscillations  of  ebb  and  flow. 

We  also  observe  deviations  firom  the  normal  surface  in  fluids 
enclosed  in  vessels :  thus  water  in  a  glass  is  not  even  over  its  whole 
surface,  but  rises  around  the  margin ;  the  surface  of  mercury,  on 
the  contrary,  is  depressed  at  the  sides,  as  if  it  dreaded  coming  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  These  phenomena  depend 
upon  the  laws  of  capillary  attraction,  which  we  purpose,  subse- 
quently, to  consider  more  fully. 

The  second  condition  of  equilibriimi  is  self-evident,  for  the 
molecules  that  are  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  sustain  a  pressure 
firom  all  the  other  molecules  lying  over  them,  which  they  transmit 
in  all  directions.  But  if  the  various  pressures,  acting  in  difierent 
directions  upon  one  molecule,  were  not  equal,  it  would  be  displaced 
by  the  strongest  pressure,  and  consequently  the  fluid  mass  would 
not  be  in  equilibrium. 

Pressure  of  Fluids. — K  fluid  masses  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
they  exercise  upon  themselves  and  on  all  solid  bodies  which  they 
touch,  a  more  or  less  considerable  pressure,  the  amount  of  which 
we  will  now  determine.  In  the  first  place  we  will  examine  the 
pressure  exercised  firom  above  downwards,  or  fi'om  below  upwards, 
on  horizontal  surfaces,  and  then  the  pressure  acting  upon  the 
lateral  surfaces. 

The  pressure  exercised  by  a  fluid  fi*om  above  downward  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  is  quite  independent 
of  the  form  of  the  vessel,  and  is  always  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  the  fluid,  whose  base  is  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
whose  height  is  the  vertical  distance  firom  the  bottom  to  the  surface 
of  the  fluid. 

The  first  part  of  this  assertion  is  easily  proved  by  help  of  the 
following  apparatus  : — ^The  apparatus  (Fig.  57)  consists  of  a  bent 
tube,  a  b  c  fastened  in  a  box,  and  so  arranged  that  vessels  of 
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dUfierent  form,  as  those  si  d  efg  (Figs.  58,  59,  and  60),  may  be 
screwed  on  at  a.     We  pour  mercury  mto  the  tube,  and  with  the 


no.  57. 


FIG.  58.        pio.  59.       no.  60. 


help  of  a  moving  index  indicate 
the  height  n  to  which  the  mer- 
cury rises  in  the  arm  c.     If  now 
tbe  cylindrical  vessel  d  be  screwed  on  at  a,  and  filled  with  water 
to  a  definite  height  A,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  tube  c  to  a 
beight  p,  which  we  must  mark.    The  rising  of  the  mercury  n  p 
evidently  depends  upon  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  water  in  the 
vessel  d  upon  the  surface  of  mercury  which  forms  the  true  bottom 
of  the  vessel.    When  this  has  been  duly  observed,  we  empty  the 
vessel  d  by  the  help  of  the  cock  r,  and  screw  on  in  its  place  either 
the   vessel  e,  widened  at  its  upper  margin,  or  /,  tapering  off 
towards  the  top.     If  we  fill  these  vessels  with  water,  as  high  as  we 
before  did  the  vessel  d,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  c  will  again  rise 
exactly  to  the  height  p.    The  pressure,   therefore,   which  the 
bottom  of  these  three  differently  shaped  vessels  bears  is  precisely 
the  same,  if  only  the  height  of  the  fluid  be  the  same.     The 
pressure  on  the  bottom  is,  therefore,  as   we   before   observed, 
independent  of  the  form  of  the  vessel,  and  only  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  bottom,  the  height  and  nature  of  the  fluid.    The 
pressure  is  the  same,  whether  the  vessel  be  cylindrical,  contain 
much  (Fig.  61)  or  little  (Fig.  62)  fluid,  be  rectangular  (Fig.  68) 
or  inclined  (Fig.  64).    In  order  to  prove  the  second  part  of  the 
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proposition^  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
drical vessel  (Fig.  62)  must  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  fluid,  for, 
as  the  lateral  walls  are  vertical,  they  are  incapable  of  supporting 
the  least  part  of  the  weight  of  the  fluid.  As,  now,  the  bottoms  of 
the  inclined  vessels,  whether  they  are  widened  or  contracted  at 
their  upper  margin,  sustain  the  same  weight,  it  follows  that  in 
these  vessels  the  pressure  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  they  contain,  but  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  straight  column 
of  water  having  the  same  surface  and  height.  As  all  parts  of  the 
bottom  are  pressed  upon  with  equal  force,  it  is  clear  that  the  half, 
the  third,  fourth  part,  &;c.,  must  sustain  ^,  |,  ^  of  the  whole 
pressure.  If  we  designate  by  g  the  portion  of  the  bottom,  we  are 
considering  by  b  the  height  of  the  smooth  surface,  and  by  d  the 
density  of  the  fluid ;  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  8  is  equal  to 
8  X  h  X  df  ior  8  X  bvA  the  volume  of  the  straight  column  of 
fluid,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight  we  must  multiply  the 
volume  by  the  density. 

With  a  litre*  of  water  weighing  a  kilogramme,t  we  may  there- 
fore exercise  a  very  small,  or  any  unlimitably  large  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.  If  the  pressure  upon  the 
bottom  is  to  be  exactly  one  kilogramme,  we  must  take  a  Btraigjht 
cylindrical  vessel  of  any  base  we  choose,  when  the  combined 
pressure  upon  the  whole  surface  will  always  be  one  kilogranune; 
only  the  pressure  which  each  square  centimetre  of  the  bottom  has 
to  sustain  will  be  large  or  smaller,  as  the  vessel  is  wider  or 
narrower. 

If  we  would  exercise  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  pressure 
of  ^  of  a  kilogranmie  with  one  kilogramme  of  water,  we  might 
take,  for  instance,  a  vessel  whose  bottom  should  measure  a  square 
decimetre,  and  which  was  so  widened  towards  the  top,  that  a  litre 
of  water  would  only  fill  it  to  the  height  of  one  centimetre. 

If  the  pressure  was  to  amount  to  ten  kilogrammes,  we  might 
take  a  vessel  of  the  same  base  (one  square  decimetre)  so  narrowed 
towards  the  top,  that  a  litre  of  water  would  rise  in  it  to  the  height 
of  ten  decimetres. 

With  a  similar  weight  of  one  kilogramme  of  water,  we  might 


*  The  litre  is  equal  to  1.760  piiitgy  or  nearly  eqoivaleiit  to  the  Bngliah  qoart 
t  The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  15»433  grains,  or  rather  more  than  two  poimdi 
avoirdupois. 
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with  equal  ease  exercise  a  pressure  of  tW,  ttvt  &c-  pEirt  of  a  kilo- 
gramme, as  one  of  100,  1000,  8ec.  kilogrammes.  The  pressure 
of  fluids  acta  not  only  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  hut  upon  every 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  fluid  mass.  If  we  assume  in  the  interior 
no.  S5.  of  a  fluid  mass  a  stratum  m  p  parallel  with  the 

surface,  all  the  molecules  of  this  stratum  will 
evidently  be  pressed  upon  by  the  fluid  over  it, 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  fluid  cylinder  nv  mp. 
The  stratum  must,  however,  sustain  an  equal  pres- 
sore  in  an  opposite  direction  from  below  upwards. 
If  now  we  consider  apart  «  &  <rfthe  said  stratum, 
«e  find  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  column  abed  presses  upon  it 
from  above  downward,  while  an  equid  force  acts  from  below 
npmrds.  If,  therefore,  we  immerse  a  solid  cylinder  in  the  fluid, 
its  base  will  have  to  support  a  pressure  from  below  which  strivea  to 
niaeit. 

This  may  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment: — ^Take  a 
r».  M.  somewhat  wide  glass  tube  v  (Fig.  66),  whose 

lower  margin  has  been  smoothly  polished :  / 
is  a  perfectly  smooth  glass  disc,  secured  in  its 
centre  by  a  thread  passing  through  the  tube, 
so  that  by  drawing  the  thread,  the  disc  may 
be  made  entirely  to  close  the  opening  of  the 
tube.  When  secured  in  this  manner,  we 
immerse  the  tube  in  the  water.  Now,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  draw  the  thread  in 
order  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  disc,  for  it  is  pressed  upwards 
by  the  fluid.  If  we  pour  wat£r  into  the  tube,  the  glass  disc  will 
&11  by  its  own  we^ht  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  immersed,  for 
now  the  glass  disc  sustains  equal  fluid  pressure  upwards  and 
downwards. 

If,  accordingly,  we  were  to  make  an  opening  in  a  ship;  the 
water  would  instantly  enter  the  vessel,  we  must,  in  order  to 
hinder  this,  exercise  a  counter  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water,  the  same  base  as  the  opening,  and  of  the  same 
height  as  the  depth  of  the  opening  below  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  bottoms  <tf  large  ships  must,  therefore,  be  very  strongly  built 
to  KUtain  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  below  upwards.  If  we 
:  that  the  bottom  is  horisontal,  and  has  superflcies  of  100 
:  metres,    this  pressure  would  amount  to   100,000  kilo- 
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grammes  if  it  were  one^  and  300^000  kilogrammes  if  it  were  tbice, 
metres  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  may  thus  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous  pressure  sastainai 
by  the  living  creatures  inhabiting  the  depths  of  the  seas  and  oceauL 
We  shall  again  revert  to  this  subject. 

The  pressure  which  a  given  porticm  of  lateral  wall  has  to  support, 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whose  height  is  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  lateral  wall  below  the 
level  of  the  fluid,  and  whose  horizontal  base  is  equal  to  the  siie  d 
the  given  portion  of  the  wall. 

The  amount  of  lateral  pressure  may  be  obtained  firom  die 
corresponding  horizontal  pressure,  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  uniform  transmission  of  pressure  in  all  directions.  The  point 
m  (Fig.  65)  is  a  point  in  the  horizontal  layer  mp;  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  exposed  transmits  itself  uniformly  in  all  directioDi 
therefore,  also  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  Every  point  of  tk 
lateral  wall  sustains,  therefore,  the  same  pressure  as  every  pdnt 
of  the  equally  high  horizontal  stratum  of  fluid.  If,  ncyw,  ire 
consider  any  portion  of  the  area  of  the  lateral  wall,  whose  higheit 
point  is  so  Uttle  elevated  above  the  lowest  point  that  the  pressoit 
sustained  by  both  may,  without  any  great  error,  be  assumed  ai 
equal,  then  we  find  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  this  portion  of 
the  area  is  8  x  h  x  d,  it  s,  h  and  d  have  the  previously  assumed 
significations.  In  a  vat  full  of  water,  ten  metres  in  height,  tk 
pressure  upon  a  square  centimetre  of  the  lateral  wall  at  the  deptk 
of  one  metre  is  equal  to  100  grammes ;  and  at  two  metres  to  200 
grammes;  and  at  ten  metres,  that  is  at  the  bottom,  to  one 
Idlogramme. 

The  pressure  sustained  by  any  point  of  the  vertical  wall  of  i 

vessel  filled  with  water  may  be  made  manifest  by  a  diagram  (Fig. 

Fio.  67.  67).    From  a  let  a  straight  line  be  drawn 

a  b,  equal  in  length  to  the  d^th  of  the 
point  a  below  the  level  of  the  water,  n  i 
will  then  represent  the  pressure  whick 
the  point  has  to  sustain.  If  we  mab 
the  same  figure  for  several  points  of  tbe 
vertical  line  r  8,  the  extremities  of  aO 
the  horizontal  Unes  of  pressure  will  M 
upon  the  line  r  t.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  combined 
pressure  which  the  line  r  5  of  the  vertical  wall  of  the  vessel  has  to 
sustain  is  represented  by  the  triangle  r  8  i.    The  point  of  applies- 
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tioB  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  elementary  pressures  sustained  by  a 
section  of  a  wall  is  called  the  centre  of  pressure.  It  always  lies 
deeper  than  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section^  because  the 
pressure  increases  in  intensity  downwards.  The  centre  of  pressure 
foir  the  vertical  line  r  «  is  easily  obtained,  for  it  is  evidently  the 
point  c  at  which  the  line  r  8  is  intersected  by  the  horizontal  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  o  of  the  triangle  rat.  We 
bare  here  only  considered  a  line  r  s ;  but,  if  for  this  we  substitute 
R  Inroad  band  of  the  vertical  wall,  its  centre  of  pressure  will  lie 
upon  its  vertical  central  line,  and  its  height  above  the  bottom  will 
be  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  water  above  the 
bo'ttom. 

Ckmwwmcaiing  vesseb, — ^The  above  developed'  conditions  of 
equilibrium  are  valid  equally  for  fluids  contained  in  vessels  that  are 
connected  together ;  that  is  to  say,  if  both  vessels  contain  the  same 
fluid,  the  level  must  be  the  same  in  both.  If  we  assume  a 
partition  wall  to  be  applied  at  m  to  the  vessel  (Fig.  68), 
Fio.  68.  FIG.  69.  we    obtain    two    vessels. 

According  to  the  princi- 
ples advanced,  the  pres- 
sure which  this  partition 
wall  sustains  from  below 
is  JS.  A,  if  J3  designate  the 
area  of  the  partition  and 
A  the  height  p  v.  If  a  ft  is  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  wider 
vessel,  and  A'  represent  the  height  a  m,  then  the  pressure  which 
the  partition  wall  has  to  support  from  above  downwards  is  JS  A^ 
If,  now,  we  suppose  the  partition  wall  again  removed,  the  layer 
of  water  taking  its  place  will  have  to  sustain  on  the  one  side  the 
pressure  JB  A,  and  on  the  other  the  pressure  JB  A'.  Motion  will 
necessarily  occur  as  soon  as  A  is  not  equal  to  A'.  There  can, 
therefore,  only  be  equilibrium  when  A  and  A'  are  actually  equal ; 
that  is,  when  the  level  of  the  fluid  is  equally  high  in  both  vessels. 
If  the  fluids  in  the  two  vessels  are  dissimilar,  the  level  will  not  be 
equally  high  in  both. 

In  the  tube,  for  instance,  (Fig.  70),  there  is 
water  in  one  side,  and  in  the  other  mercury,  the 
fluids  meeting  at  g.  Below  the  horizontal  plane 
passing  through  g  there  is  only  mercury,  which 
is  perfectly  in  equilibrium.  The  colunm  of 
*  mercury  over  A  has,  therefore,  to  keep  in  equili- 
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brium  the  column  of  water  above  g,  and,  that  this  may  happen, 
the  heights  of  the  columns  muat  be  inversely  to  each  other  as  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  fluids ;  that  is  to  say,  the  column  of  wata 
mast  be  nearly  fourteen  times  as  high  as  the  column  of  macory, 
because  the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  nearly  fourteen  times  less 
than  that  of  mercury. 

Whatever  be  the  fluids  used,  the  heights  of  the  columns  must 
always  bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  specific  gravities.  Thus  a 
column  eight  inches  high  of  concentrated  sntphoric  acid  will 
equipoise  one  of  water  14.8  inches  high;  and  a  column  ^^t 
inches  high  of  solphuric  ether  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  a  column 
of  water  5.7  inches  high. 

We  often  see  that  heavy  bodies  move  in  an  opposite  way  to  the 
direction  of  gravity;  cork  and  wood,  for  instance,  rise  on  the 
surface  when  they  are  immersed  in  water ;  in  the  same  maimer 
iron  rises  in  mercury,  and  the  air  balloon  in  the  air.  All  these 
phenomena  depend  upon  the  principle  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Arelmiedean  prmciple,  from  having  been  discovered  by  Archmedet. 
This  principle  may  be  thus  expressed : — A  body  immersed  m  a 
fluid  loaet  a  portion  of  its  weight  exactly  corresponding  mti  the 
weight  of  the  fivid  displaced  by  it.  Or,  to  express  the  same  more 
correctly : — If  a  body  be  immersed  in  a  fluid,  a  portion  of  itt  weight 
will  be  sustained  by  the  fluid,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fiaud 
displaced. 

We  may  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this  principle  i»y 
means  of  a  simple  experiment.  Immerse  a  regular  prism  vertically 
in  a  fiuid,  as  shown  at  Fig.  71,  then  every  pressure  on  the  sides  of 
the  prism  is  destroyed  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
pressure;  but  the  upper  surface  sustains  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  fluid  having  an  equal  base 
with  the  prism,  and  the  height  h.  The  under 
sur&ce,  however,  is  pressed  upon  &om  below 
upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  fluid  of  the  same  base,  and  of  the 
height  A'.  The  heights  h  and  h'  difier  exactly  by  the  height  of  the 
prism,  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  on  the  under 
surface  exceeds  that  on  the  upper  surface  by  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  fluid  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  prism.  But,  as  this  excess  <rf 
pressure  acts  upwards  against  the  gravity  of  the  body,  the  action 
of  the  force  of  gravity  of  the  body  is  evidently  diminished  in  the 
uy  specified.     If,  for  instance,  the  base  of  this  prism  be  one 
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square  centimetre,  its  height  ten  centimetres,  and  the  upper 
surface  three  centimetres  below  the  level  of  the  water,  the  upper 
has  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base  is  one 
aquare  c^itimetre,  its  height  three  centimetres ;  consequently  a 
weight  of  three  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  that  is,  of  three 
grammes.  But  the  lower  surface  is  thirteen  centimetres  below  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  has,  therefore,  to  sustain  a  force  acting 
from  below  upwards  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  colunm  of  water 
whose  base  is  one  square  centimetre  and  height  thirteen  centi- 
metres, that  is,  thirteen  grammes.  If  we  deduct  from  these 
thirteen  grammes  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  three  gnunmes 
acting  downwards  upon  the  upper  surface,  there  remain  ten 
gismmes  for  the  force  with  which  the  prism  is  urged  upwards  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water.  But  ten  grammes  is  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  of  equal  volume  with  the  prism.  If  this  prism 
were  of  marble  it  would  weigh  twenty-seven  grammes;  but,  on 
being  immersed  in  water,  it  has  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  ten 
grammes  directed  upwards,  and,  consequently,  in  the  water  it 
will  be  ten  grammes  Ughter.  If,  in  the  place  of  one  prism,  we 
ne.  72.  take  several  together,  it  is  clear  that  each  separate 
-  -^  one  will  lose  on  being  immersed  in  the  water  an 
amount  of  weight  equal  to  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
and,  consequently,  the  loss  of  weight  sustained 
by  the  whole  body  composed  of  the  several 
prisms  will  equal  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  water 
of  equal  volume  to  the  combined  volume  of  the 
prisms.  As,  however,  we  may  imagine  any  body 
decompoaable  into  a  nimiber  of  such  vertically-placed  prisms  of 
very  small  diameter,  the  conclusion  may  be  extended  to  any  body 
we  choose  to  take. 

A  totally  different  mode  of  deduction  leads  us  to  the  same  result. 
If  we  suppose  the  space  occupied  by  the  body  immersed  in  water 
to  be  fflled  witb  water,  this  body  of  water  will  fioat  in  the 
lemaining  mass  of  the  liquid,  neither  rising  nor  sinking.  If,  now, 
we  fmniP  this  body  of  water  to  be  replaced  by  another  which, 
with  in  equal  volume,  has  also  an  equal  weight,  this  latter  will 
Ukewiae  float,  its  whole  weight  being  sustained  by  the  water  in 
which  it  ia  immersed,  whence  it  is  clear  that  a  portion  of  the 
weight  of  every  immersed  body  is  sustained  by  the  water,  and  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced. 

We  may  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  the  Archimedean 
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principle   by    direct   experiment.     To  one   of  the  scale  pana  of 
an  ordinary  balance  (Fig.  78)  is  attached  a  hollow  cylinder,  e, 


from  which  b  suspended  a  massive  cylinder,  p,  acctinitely  filling 
the  cavity  of  the  former.  On  the  other  acale-paii  are  placed 
sufficient  weights  d,  to  equipoise  the  whole.  If,  now,  the  cylinder 
p  be  immersed  in  water,  it  will  lose  a  portion  of  its  weight,  and 
the  equihbrium  will  be  thua  disturbed ;  to  re-establish  this,  the 
cylinder  c  need  only  be  filled  with  water,  which  clearly  proves 
that  p  has  lost  as  much  weight  by  being  immersed  in  the  water  as 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  e  weigh.  But  the  volome  of  water  in 
c  is  equal  to  the  water  displaced  by  the  cylinder  p,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  ni  p  ia  consequently  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
water. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  there  would  be  equilibrium  if  we 
could  convert  into  water  the  immersed  body.  But  this  body  of 
water  would  remain  perfectly  in  equilibrium,  whichever  way  it 
were  turned,  round  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  fluid  acting  from  below  upwards  ia,  therefore,  a  force 
whose  point  of  application  corresponds  with  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  ideal  body  of  water.  This  point  may  be  termed  the  centre 
of  pressure  of  the  fluid. 

If,  now,  this  ideal  body  of  water  be  replaced  by  any  other 
substance,  as,  for  instance,  cork,  marble,  or  iron,  the  pressure 
which  this  body  will  have  to  sustain  from  the  surrounding  mast 
of  water  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  the  ideal  body  of 
water  has  supported.    A  body  immersed  in  water  is,  therefiN^ 
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subject  to  the  action  of  two  forces^  whose  magnitude  and  point  of 
application  we  now  know.  The  first  force  is  the  gravity  of  the  body 
acting  from  above  downwards,  and  whose  point  of  application  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body ;  the  second  force  acting  from  below 
upwards  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced,  and  its 
point  of  application  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  mass  of  water. 
If  an  entirely  submerged  body  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  its  centre 
of  gravity  will  c(»rrespond  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water 
displaced* 

This  upward  pressure  of  fluids  is  designated  by  the  term 
buoyiuiey. 

Conditions  of  equilibrium  of  submerged  Bodies, — For  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  body  submerged  in  water  to  keep  itself  suspended, 
nothing  mote  is  necessary  than  that  its  weight  be  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  fluid  displaced,  the  position  of  the  body  being  entirely 
indifferent :  here  we  have  an  instance  of  indififerent  equilibrium. 
In  order  to  prove  this  by  an  experiment,  let  us  form  a  body  of  any 
shqpe  fiom  a  mass  composed  of  one  part  of  finely  pulverized 
ciimabar,  and  226  parts  of  white  wax.  The  constituents  must  be 
well  worked  together,  that  the  mass  may  have  the  requisite 
uniformity.  A  body  thus  composed  will  float  in  water,  and 
remain  in  equilibrium  in  any  position  in  which  we  place  it.  In 
spirits  of  wine  it  will  sink,  while  on  a  saline  solution  it  will  rise 
and  float  on  the  surface. 

If  the  immersed  body  be  not  homogeneous,  so  that  its  centre  of 
gravity  does  not  correspond  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water 
displaced,  it  may  still  float  in  the  fluid,  if  its  total  weight  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced ;  but  it  can  only 
be  in  equilibrium  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  that  of 
the  water  displaced  be  in  a  vertical  line,  and  stable  equilibrium  can 
only  be  established  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is  in  the 
lowest  position. 

Conditions  of  equilibrium  of  Floating  Bodies. — If  a  body  float,  its 
whole  weight  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  mass  displaced  by  the 
immersed  portion  of  the  body,  the  condition  of  the  stability  of 
floating  bodies  differs,  however,  from  that  of  submerged  bodies. 
A  ship,  for  instance,  weighing  one  million  kilogrammes  is  in 
equilibrium  if  it  displace  1,000  cubic  centimetres  of  water ;  and,  if 
its  centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  water  lie  in  a 
vertiGal  line,  we  may  have  a  condition  of  stability  even  if  the  centre 
of  gravity  do  not  lie  below  the  centre  of  pressure,  it  being  sufficient 
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if  it  lie  lower  than  another  pointy  termed  the  metacentre.  The 
position  of  this  latter  point  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  ship^  and 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
ship  is  loaded. 

Although  a  general  determination  of  the  metacentre  would  be 
hardly  in  place  here^  we  must  yet  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of 
it : — Let  abed  (Fig.  74)  be  the  section  of  an  immersed  body,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  clearer  illustration,  let  us  assume  this  section  to  be 
FIG.  74.  an  elongated  parallelogram.  If  the  body  swim 

in  a  position  of  equilibrium,  it  will  sink  as 
low  as  e  /.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
displaced  mass  of  water  is  at  m,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  lies  upon  the 
vertical  line,  passing  through  m.  K  it  be 
below  m,  the  body  will  swim  stably  in  every 
case,  for  we  have  a  body  suspended,  as  it 
were,  at  the  point  m  in  the  water,  and  whose  centre  of  gravity  is 
deeper  than  its  point  of  suspension,  and  consequently  a  pendulum 
that  oscillates  about  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

If  the  body  be  changed  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  to  the 

one  represented  in  Fig.  75,  the  triangle  e  g  hi^  raised  out  of  the 

Fio.  75.  water,  while  ffifis,  on  the  contrary, 

immersed;  but,  as  the  quantity  of  the 
water  displaced  must  always  be  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
body,  it  follows  that  eg  h  =  g  i  f. 
But  the  form  of  the  submerged  portion 
di£fers  from  what  it  previously  was, 
and,  consequently,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  displaced  mass  of  water  is  no  longer  at  m,  but  at  another 
point  a,  whose  position  must  be  especially  ascertained  in  each 
individual  case.  If  we  suppose  a  perpendicular  drawn  through  o, 
it  will  intersect  at  a  point  g  the  perpendicular  drawn  in  the 
position  of  equilibrium  through  m ;  the  point  q  is  the  metacentre. 
When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  lies  below  q,  on  the  Unc 
m  q,  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  at  o  will  turn  it  round  o  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  return  to  a  position  of  equilibrium.  A 
floating  body  loses  its  stability  entirely  if  its  centre  of  gravity  lie  [ 
above  the  metacentre. 

The  broader  the  immersed  portion,  and  the  lower  its  centre  of 
gravity,  the  greater  is  the  stability  of  a  floating  body. 
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The  Archimedean  principle  affords  ua  excellent  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  weight  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies.  In  order  to  compute 
the  density  of  a  solid  body,  we  mast  know  its  absolute  weigbt, 
and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  But  in  most  cases  it 
is  very  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  obtain  the  volume  of  a 
body  by  measuring  its  dimensions.  According  to  the  Archimedean 
principle,  a  single  experiment  gives  us,  without  anything  further 
being  necessary,  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  water,  having  an  equal 
volume  with  the  body  to  be  determined ;  leaving  ua  only  to  decide 
the  loss  of  weight  on  immersion. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  result  easily  by  means  of  a  balance,  the 
instrument  undergoes  a  slight  alteration,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  a  hydrostatic  balance  [Fig.  76).     We  substitute  for  one  of  the 


usual  scale-pans  one  that  does  not  hang  down  so  low,  and  to  the 
lower  part  of  which  a  hook  is  attached  on  which  the  body  to  be 
determined  may  be  suspended.  When  this  is  done,  we  may 
ascertain  the  absolute  weight  g  of  the  body  by  laying  weights  in 
the  other  scale-pan.  If  we  now  immerse  the  body,  we  must 
remove  a  part  a  of  the  weight  g  to  restore  equilibrium  ;  a  is 
consequently   the   loss  of  weight   sustained  by  the  body   from 

immersion,  and  ^  is,  therefore,  its  specific  gravity. 

Nicholtm's  Areometer  (Fig.  77)  may  be  used  to  determine  the 
specific  gravity  of  solid  bodies,  instead  of  the  balance.  To  a 
hollow  glass  or  metal  body,  v,  a  small  heavy  mass  /  (a  glass  or  metal 
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sphere  filled  vitb  lead)  is  soapended,  and  superiorly 
there  is  attached  to  it  a  fine  stem  supporting  a 
plate  c,  on  which  small  bodies  and  weights  may  be 
laid.  The  instrument  floats  vertically  in  the  water, 
because  its  centre  of  gravity  is  very  low  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weight  I.  The  instrument  is  so 
arrauged  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  v  piojects 
above  the  water.  If,  now  we  lay  the  body  whose 
specific  gravity  we  would  ascertain  upon  the  plate 
c,  the  instrument  will  descend,  and  by  adding 
additional  weight  we  may  easily  make  it  sink  to  the 
point /marked  generally  by  a  line  on  the  rod.  We 
remove  the  mineral  or  other  substance  we  have  been 
using,  and  substitute  in  its  place  as  many  weights 
as  will  again  make  the  instrument  sink  to  /.  If,  in 
the  place  of  the  mineral,  we  have  bad  to  lay  on  it 
milligrammes,  the  weight  of  the  mineral  is  equal  to  n  milli- 
grammes. 

If,  in  this  manner,  we  have  ascertained  tbe  absolute  weight  of 
the  mineral,  the  n  milligrammes  must  be  again  removed,  and  the 
body  laid  in  a  basket  placed  between  v  and  /.  The  instrument 
would  now  again  sink  to /if  the  body  laid  in  tbe  basket  had  not 
lost  weight  by  being  immersed  in  the  water :  we  must,  therefore, 
lay  on  the  plate  tbe  weight  m  milligramme,  that  the  body  may  be 
immersed  to  tbe  mark.  In  this  manner  we  obtain  tbe  absolute 
weight  of  the  body  n,  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water 

m;  tbe  specitic  gravity  we  seek  is,  therefore,  — 

If,  for  instance,  we  have  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
diamond,  we  must  lay  it  on  the  plate  and  add  suflicient  weight  to 
make  the  whole  sink  to/.  If  we  find  after  removing  the  diamond, 
that  we  must  lay  on  1.2  grammes  to  cause  the  areometer  to  sink 
again  to  the  same  point,  the  absolute  weight  of  tbe  stone  would  be 
\,2  grammes.  These  weights  must  be  again  taken  away  and  the 
diamond  laid  in  the  basket;  then,  in  order  to  make  the  instrument 
sink  to/,  we  must  add  0.S4  grammes  more ;  tbe  weight  of  a  volume 
of  water  equal   in   volume   to  the   diamond   is,   therefore,   0.34 

grammes,  and  tbe  specific  gravity  required  '»  n  i^  =  3-53. 

The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  may  also  be  detemuDcd  by  Nichol- 
son's areometer.     As  the  instrument  always  sinks  so  tat  that  its 
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wd^t  added  to  the  weight  upon  the  plate  is  equal  to  the  mass  of 
liquids  displaced^  we  may^  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument^  ascertain 
how  much  a  definite  volume  of  water  weighs.  It  is  necessary, 
however^  to  know  the  weight  of  the  instrument  itself.  Suppose 
this  wei^t  to  be  n,  we  must  lay  on  some  additional  weight  to 
make  the  instrument  sink  to  /;  if  we  designate  this  addition  by  a^ 
then  is  fi  +  a  the  weight  of  water  displaced. 

If  we  immerse  the  instrument  in  another  liquid^  we  must  lay  on 
another  weight  h  in  the  place  of  a^  to  make  the  whole  sink  to/; 
h  wiU  be  greats  than  a  if  the  liquid  be  denser^  and  less  than  a 
if  it  be  lighter  than  water.  The  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  is 
n  +  A ;  but  its  volume  is  exactly  as  great  as  the  volume  of  the 
mass  of  water^  whose  weight  is  it  +  a^  because  the  areometer  has 
sunk  equally  deep  in  both  cases. 

Suppose  the  instrument  weigh  70  grammes^  we  must  add  20 
grammes  to  make  it  smk  in  water^  and  1.37^  that  it  may  sink  to 
the  point /in  spirits  of  wine;  then  the  specific  gravity  of  spirits  of 

.      .    70  +  1.37       ^  ^^^ 
^^  «»  70T~20  =  °'^®*- 

The  delicacy  of  the  areometer  is  proportionate  to  the  slightness 
of  stem  in  comparison  with  the  immersed  volume. 

It  is  always  a  somewhat  tedious  process  to  ascertain  the  specific 
gravities  of  liquids  with  this  areometer^  and  we  might  e£fect  our 
purpose  as  quickly  and  with  much  more  exactness  by  means  of  the 
balance,  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  But  it  often  happens 
for  practical  purposes,  that  we  desire  to  obtain  by  a  short  process 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  fluid  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible, 
in  order  to  estimate  its  quaUty.  In  such  cases,  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  specific  gravity  within  a  couple  of  decimal  places,  and 
this  purpose  is  most  readily  e£fected  by  means  of  the  graduated 
areometer,  which  we  will  now  consider. 

7^  graduated  Areometer. — ^By  means  of  Nicholson^s  areometer 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  obtained  by  a  comparison  of 
the  absolute  weights  of  equal  volumes.  But  the  use  of  the 
graduated  areometer  is  based  upon  the  principle  that,  with 
equal  absolute  weights,  the  specific  gravities  are  inversely  as 
their  volumes. 

Fig.  78  represents  a  graduated  areometer.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  glass  tube,  which  is  enlarged  at  the  bottom  as  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing.    The  lower  ball  is  partially  filled  with 
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mercury,  to  enable  the  instrument  to  float  upright.  If  we  now 
suppose  the  instrument  to  be  floating  in  the  water,  the  weight  of 
pio.  78.  the  water  displaced  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  instrument. 
If  we  now  immerse  it  in  another  liquid,  it  will  sink  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  depth,  according  to,  whether  the  liquid 
is  lighter  or  heavier  than  water.  Supposing  that  the 
areometer  weigh  ten  grammes,  it  will  displace  ten  cubic 
centimetres  when  floating  in  water.  If  we  immerse  it  in 
spirits  of  wine,  it  will  sink  so  low  that  the  spirits  of  wine 
displaced  will  also  weigh  ten  grammes.  But  ten  grammes 
of  spirits  of  wine  occupy  more  space  than  ten  grammes 
of  water;  the  instrument  must,  therefore,  sink  sa  deep 
that  the  volume  immersed  in  the  spirits  of  wine  shall 
be  inversely  to  the  volume  immersed  in  water  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  these  liquids. 
We  may  now  well  understand  that,   if  the  tube  be 

?  properly  divided,  we  may  ascertain  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid  by  one  single  easily-conducted  experiment. 
Amongst  all  the  scales  that  have  been  applied  to  the  areometer, 
the  one  proposed  by  Gay  Lussac  is  incontestibly  the  simplest 
and  most  efficacious ;  we  will  therefore  consider  it  first. 

We  must  suppose  the  point  a  of  the  tube  of  an  areometer,  to  be 
marked,  as  being  the  point  to  which  the  instrument  sinks  in  water, 
and,  starting  from  thence,  that  a  series  of  lines  are  so  arranged 
that  the  volume  of  the  portion  of  the  tube  intervening  between  two 
marks  is  xiirth  part  of  the  volume  immersed  in  the  water.  If,  for 
instance,  we  assume  that  the  volume  of  the  submerged  portion  of 
the  areometer  is  exactly  ten  cubic  centimetres,  then  the  volume  of 
the  portion  of  the  tube  intervening  between  the  two  marks  would 
be  0.1  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

The  watermark  a  is  numbered  100,  and  the  divisions  arc  num- 
bered upwards.  Areometers  thus  graduated  are  designated  by  the 
special  term  volumeters.  Supposing  that  the  areometer  sank  in  any 
liquid  to  the  mark  80  on  the  volumeter,  we  know  that  80  parts  of 
this  liquid  weigh  as  much  as  100  of  water ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
this  liquid  is,  therefore,  to  that  of  water  as  100  to  80,  and  conse- 
quently =  VV  or  1.25. 

If  the  volumeter  were  to  sink  in  another  liquid  to  the  mark  116, 
we  should  find  by  a  similar  mode  of  deduction  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  this  liquid  was  -J-i  J  or  0.862.     In  short,  if  the  volumeter 
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sink  to  a  definite  point  y  of  the  scale,  we  find  the  specific  gravity  s 
of  the  liquid  on  dividing  100  by   the  number  observed  upon   the 

graduated  scale ;  that  is,  s  = • 

The  accuracy  of  such  an  instrument  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  one  mark  from  the  other^  and  in  proportion  to 
the  thinness  of  the  tube  in  comparison  with  the  volume  of  the 
whole  instrument.  In  order  to  avoid  having  very  long  tubes^  no 
volumeter  is  made  applicable  to  all  fluids^  there  being  different  ones 
that  can  be  used  either  for  lighter  or  heavier  fluids.  In  the  former, 
the  watermark  100  is  near  the  lower ;  and  in  the  latter,  near  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  tube. 

Before  the  graduation  is  made,  the  quantity  of  mercury  in  the 
ball  of  the  instrument  must  be  so  regulated  that  it  will  sink  in  the 
water  either  to  a  point  lying  near  the  lower  or  upper  end  of  the 
tube.  When  this  is  done,  a  second  point  in  the  scale  must  be 
obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Suppose  the  instrument  to  be  intended  for  heavy  liquids,  and, 
therefore,  having  the  watermark  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube. 
We  provide  ourselves  with  a  liquid  whose  specific  weight  is  exactly 
1.25,  and  which  we  can  easily  obtain  by  a  mixture  of  water  and 
sulphuric  acid,  its  specific  gravity  being  tested  by  means  of  the 
balance.  In  this  liquid  we  now  immerse  the  instrument,  obsei*ving 
the  mark  to  which  it  sinks.  But  the  specific  gravity  1 .35  corres- 
ponds to  the  mark  80  of  the  volumeter  scale.  This  last  observed 
point  is,  therefore,  to  be  marked  80,  and  the  intervening  space  to 
be  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts;  a  similar  graduation  being 
carried  on  below  the  point  80. 

If  the  volumeter  be  designed  for  light  Uquids,  and  the  mark  100 
be  consequently  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  we  find  a  second 
point  in  the  scale  on  immersing  the  instrument  into  a  mixture  of 
water  and  spirits  of  wine,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  accu- 
rately 0.8.  This  specific  gravity  0.8  corresponds  to  the  mark  135, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  divide  the  space  between  this  mark  and 
the  watermark  into  twenty-five  equal  parts.  The  divisions  arc 
generally  marked  upon  a  strip  of  paper,  and  fastened  to  the 
interior  of  the  tube. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  different  graduated  points  of 
the  volumeter,  and  the  specific  gravity  will  easily  be  understood  by 
looking  at  the  accompanying  diagram.  The  line  a  b  (Fig.  79) 
represents  a  volumeter  scale,  ranging  from  the  mark  50  to  the 
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mark  130.  At  every  tenth 
point  of  division  a  perpendiculir 
ia  drawn,  on  which  ia  marked 
the  length  proportionate  to  the 
correBpondit^  specific  gnvity. 
Thus,  if  the  perpendicolar  drawn 
through  the  point  100  is  1,  that 
through  60  is  S,  that  ^irongfa 
120  0.83  and  bo  forth,  it  ia  of 
course  quite  immaterial  what 
.  "  unit  we  choose  in  the  gradoatitHi 
M  Ko  70  so  M  iDo  110  im  lao  of  these  perpendiculars. 
The  Bummit  of  these  perpendiculars  are  connected  by  a  cmrecl 
line,  which  represents  the  law  connecting  the  points  of  the  scale 
and  the  corresponding  specific  gravities.  The  curve  aacenda  the 
more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  lower  points  of  the  volumeter 
scale  lying  near  a.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  tJie  differeiice 
between  the  perpendiculars  drawn  through  60  and  70  must  be 
greater  than  that  edsting  between  the  equally  distant  perpen- 
diculars drawn  through  120  and  130;  or,  in  general  terms, 
that  an  equal  number  of  degrees  on  the  lower  end  of  the  volumeter 
scale  correspond  with  a  greater  difference  of  specific  gravity  than 
on  the  upper  part.  It  further  follows  that,  if  the  gradnated  points 
of  the  scale  are  to  correspond  to  equal  di&rences  of  tbe  ^>ecific 
gravity,  the  distance  between  two  points  must  be  greater  at  the 
upper  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scale. 

Another  excellent  mode  of  dividing  the  areometer  scale,  proposed 
also  by  Gay  Lussac,  but  previously  made  use  of  by  Brisson  and 
G.  G.  Schmidt,  gives  the  specific  gravities  directly.  The  relation 
of  this  scale  to  the  volumeter  scale  will  be  easily  underatood.  If 
we  mark  on  any  of  the  perpendiculars  (Fig.  79)  the  heights  0.8, 
1,  1.2,  1.4,  1.6,  &c.,  and  draw  horizontal  lines  througb  these 
heights  to  intersect  the  curve,  and  from  these  points  of  intersection 
perpendiculars  down  to  the  line  representing  the  volumeter  scale, 
or,  as  is  the  case  in  our  diagram,  to  a  line  m  n,  lying  somewhat 
above  that  of  the  volumeter  scale,  we  obtain  the  degrees  upon  the 
scale  coinciding  with  the  specific  gravities  1.8,  1.6,  1.4,  &c.  But 
we  here  see  how  unequal  are  the  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  how 
much  they  increase  in  site  from  the  lower  towards  the  apper 
parts. 

We  have  hero  only  given  the  construction  of  this  scale  for  the 
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points  from  20  to  20  p.  c.  of  the  specific  gravity.  If  we  wish  to 
construct  a  scale  according  to  this  method^  the  figure  must  be 
drawn  according  to  much  larger  proportions^  and  the  points  from 
at  least  5  to  5  p.  c.  of  the  specific  gravity  must  be  obtained.  The 
intervals  may  then  be  divided  equally  without  any  marked 
error. 

Another  method  of  constructing  these  scales  has  been  proposed 
by  Schmidt.  Although  the  specific  gravity  may  be  obtained 
directly  by  means  of  areometers  of  this  kind^  the  volumeter  has 
great  advantages.  In  the  first  place^  the  completion  of  a  volumeter 
scale  ia  infinitely  easier ;  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  the  divisions^ 
we  may  graduate  the  scale  with  much  greater  accuracy^  while  the 
calculations  that  have  to  be  made  to  learn  the  specific  gravity 
according  to  the  volumeter  scale  are  so  extremely  simple  that  they 
certainly  cannot  furnish  any  grounds  of  objection  to  the  use  of  that 
instnunent. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  our  aim  is  not  so  much  to  learn  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  as  to  know  the  point  of  concentration  of 
a  saline  solution  and  the  proportion  of  mixture  in  a  liquid.  These 
pcHnts  certainly  stand  in  such  close  relation  to  the  specific  gravity, 
that,  if  by  help  of  the  areometer  we  can  ascertain  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid,  we  may  also  draw  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  its 
nature.  Special  areometers  have  been  constructed  for  such  liquids 
as  are  most  frequently  used,  giving  the  direct  proportions  of 
mixture.  We  will  only  consider  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
—the  alcoholometer, 
no.  80.  This  instrument  serves  to  determine  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  spirits  of  wine. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  is  0.793  if  we  take  that 
of  water  as  unity ;  a  mixture  of  water  and  absolute  alcohol 
wiU,  therefore,  have  a  density  falling  between  1  and 
0.793,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  either  extremity 
as  the  water  or  the  alcohol  preponderates  in  the  mixture. 
The  density  deviates,  however,  from  the  arithmetical  mean 
reckoned  from  the  proportions  of  the  mixture. 

The  reason  of  this  deviation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
contraction  occurring  when  we  mix  water  and  spirits  of 
wine,  and  which  we  will  first  make  evident  by  an  experi- 
ment. 

If  we  take  a  glass  tube,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  used 
in  the  Tonricellian  experiment,  fill  one  half  with  water  and  the 
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remainder  with  spirits  of  wine  (for  the  Lecture  Room^  the  coloBid 
spirit  of  wine  is  preferable)^  we  shall  find  the  liquids  do  not  mix,  dx 
spirits  of  wine  floating  on  the  water.  When  the  open  end  hi 
been  closed  by  a  cork  stopper,  so  that  no  liquid  can  eacsfs,  i 
mixture  of  the  fluids  will  occur  by  the  sinking  of  the  water  as  soa 
as  we  invert  the  tube.  When  the  liquids  are  perfectly  mixed,  w 
see  that,  instead  of  the  whole  tube  being  full,  a  vacuum  has  bes 
formed,  and  occupying  about  half  an  inch  of  the  tube. 

gj  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.    81)  rt- 

§ao^A««^r^.Mr^o  prescuts  thc    laws  for  the    oontractian  d 
-is&Siisfei-   different  proportions  of  mixture.  The  perpes- 

diculars  drawn  at  the  different  points  of  the 
horizontal  bases  of  the  parallelogram,  ani 
passing  through  its  upper  side^  give  tk 
sums  of  the  mixed  volumes,  the  part  hpsf 
within  the  shaded  portion  of  the  fignR 
showing  the  volume  of  the  water,  and  tk 
remainder  the  volume  of  the  spirits  of  wint 
Thus,  the  perpendicular  line  elevated  at  tht 


20      40      60       80 


100  point  20  is  divided  by  the  diagonal  of  de 
parallelogram  in  such  a  ratio  that  t Vths  of  its  whole  l^igth  M 
within  the  shaded,  and  the  remaining  r%^hs  in  the  iinit>iaMM 
part  of  the  figure;  it  corresponds,  therefore,  to  a  case  where  wt 
have  a  mixture  of  80  parts  water  with  20  parts  spirits  of  vnne.  Bat 
in  this  case,  the  mixture  forms  a  volume  only  0.982  of  the  sum  d 
the  mixed  volumes,  on  which  account  the  length  of  0.982  is 
marked  upon  this  perpendicular,  counting  from  below  (taking  tk 
whole  length  of  the  perpendicular  as  the  unit).  Thus  the  length 
0.965  is  marked  at  the  point  60,  because  40  p.  c.  of  water  mixed 
with  60  p.  c.  of  spirits  of  wine  coincide  with  0.965,  the  sum  of  the 
mixed  volumes.  The  numbers  standing  over  every  perpendicohr 
give  for  each  case  the  exact  value  of  the  volume  according  to  tbe 
mixture,  if  the  sums  of  the  mixed  volumes  be  1000.  A  curve  is 
drawn  over  the  points  marked  in  the  way  indicated  on  the  diffeicnt 
perpendiculars.  The  vertical  distance  between  each  point  of  this 
curve  from  the  upper  horizontal  line  represents  the  amount  of  the 
contraction. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
mixture  of  water  and  spirits  of  wine  must  always  be  greater  than 
the  computed  arithmetical  mean.  In  Fig.  82,  0.793  is  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular  drawn  through  the  point  100,  if  we  take  the 
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length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
point  0  as  the  unity.  The  former  repre- 
sents the  specific  gravity  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  latter  that  of  water.  If 
we  connect  the  upper  points  of  these  two 
extreme  perpendiculars  by  a  straight  line, 
and  draw  through  the  points  90,  80,  70, 
&C.,  perpendiculars  going  to  this  straight 
line,  the  length  of  these  perpendiculars 
would  represent  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
mixture  of  90,  80,  70,  &c.,  parts  of  spirits 
100  so  60  40  20  0  of  ¥rine  with  10,  20,  30,  &c.,  parts  of 
irater,  if  no  contraction  occurred.  But  a  length  is  marked  upon 
every  perpendicular  corresponding  to  the  true  density  of  the  mixture. 
The  curve  connecting  those  points  in  the  different  perpendiculars, 
represents  the  law  according  to  which  the  density  of  a  mixture 
of  water  and  spirits  of  wine  changes  if  the  alcoholic  contents 
increase  from  0  to  100  p.  c. 

The  number  standing  over  each  perpendicular  gives  the  accurate 

numerical  value  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  corresponding  mixture. 

If  by  the  numbers  100,  90,  80,  20,  10,  0,  we  designate  those 

points  on  an   areometer-tube  that    correspond  with  the  specific 

gravities  0.793,  0.828,  0.857, 0.976, 0.985,  and  1 ;  and  if,  further, 

we  divide  the  space  intervening  between  every  two  points  into  ten 

equal  parts,  which  may  be  done  without  any  great  inaccuracy,  we 

obtaiH  a  jTer-een^o^e  areometer  for  spirits  of  wine^  that  is  to  say,  an 

instrument  by  which  we  clan  directly  read  off  how  many  parts  by 

volume  of  alcohol  are  contained  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  spirits  of 

wine.  Such  alcoholometers  have  been  made  in  France  according  to  the 

calculations  of  Gay  Lussac,  and  in  Germany  according  to  those  of 

TraUes,  and  have  been  ofBcially  adopted,  in  order  that  by  their  aid 

the  alcoholic  contents  of  brandy,  spirits  of  ¥rine,  &c.,  subject  to  excise 

duties,  might  be  determined.     Fig.  83  shows  the  main  divisions  of 

such  an  alcoholometer  in  their  true  proportions.   We  see,  as  we 

might  suppose,  that  the  divisions  are  of  unequal  magnitude. 

The  volumeter  may  easily  replace  the  alcoholometer,  if  we  only 
have  at  hand  a  table  in  which  the  quantity  of  alcohol  corresponding 
with  the  different  degrees  of  the  volumeter  is  given. 

As  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  alcoholometer  is  not  applicable 
to  any  other  fluid  but  the  one  for  which  it  is  designed.  In  a 
similar  manner    areometers   have    been    constructed  for    giving 
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accurately  the  proportions  of  an  acid^  a  saline  solution^  &e.    Ai 
no.  83.  however^   such    instruments  are  solely  applicable  to  id 
Jf,  ^QQ  single  fluids  for  which  they  are  constructed,  it  is  bettxri 
make  use  of  the  volumetw,  and  to  seek  in  Ae  ttbki 
constructed  for  the  purpose^  the  proportions  oorrespondaj 
I  QQ     to  the  degrees  observed  on  the  volumeter. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  the  older 


I  metric  graduations^  which^  however^  are  no  longer  of  v 

■^^^    for  scientific  purposes. 

Beaum6  fixed  on  a  second  pointy  in  additicm  to  th 
"^  '^  watermark^  by  plunging  the  instrumoit  into  a  sobtii^ 
consisting  of  one  part  of  common  salt  and  nine  parU  i 
water.  The  space  intervening  between  these  two  poOll 
-  >  60  he  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  which  he  called  AcgK0{ 
4Q  the  division  being  continued  beyond  the  two  fixed  poisM 
30  The  water  point  is  marked  with  0  for  liquids  heavier  tbi 
20  water  when  the  degrees  are  counted  downwards^,  wfaikiii 
0  liquids  lighter  than  water,  the  water  point  is  marked  ll|| 
and  the  degrees  are  counted  upward.  It  is  easy  to  a^ 
that  by  such  an  instrument  neither  the  specific  weight  nor  th|| 
proportions  of  a  fluid  mixture  can  be  ascertained.  i 

Cartier  made  an  unimportant  change  in  Beaum^^s  scale  li| 
increasing  the  size  of  the  degrees,  fifteen  of  his  degrees  being  eqisl 
to  sixteen  of  Beaum^^s  instrument.  However,  little  benefit  mif 
have  been  derived  from  this  alteration,  it  has  had  the  ^eetcl 
handing  down  his  name  to  posterity,  since,  in  spite  of  its  littk 
value,  Cartier^s  scale  is  very  generally  known. 

In  Germany,  Meiszner  has  done  much  service  to  areometry,  vA 
his  Treatise  published  in  1816  at  Vienna,  "  On  the  Applicatioii  of 
Areometry  to  Chemistry  and  Technology,*^  is  perhaps  the  mo* 
valuable  work  that  we  have  on  the  subject.  Meiszner's  areometen 
consist  of  simple  cylindrical  glass  tubes  from  six  to  eight  millimetiei 
in  diameter,  without  enlargement  at  the  lower  end,  which  is  filled  widi 
shot  imbedded  in  fused  sealing  wax;  the  scale  is  at  the  upper  end. 
The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  specific  gravities  of  oertaiD 
bodies,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  frequently  prove  neceasaiyi  or 
at  least  interesting. 


TABLE   OT   SPECIFIC   WEIGHTS. 
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TABLE   OF   THE   SPECIFIC   WEIGHTS   OF   SOME   SOLID   BODIES. 


atbum — coined    .     .  22.100 
„    rolled   ....  22.069 


if 


fosed    ....  20.857 

„    drawn  into  wire.  19.267 

old— coined      .     .     .  19.325 

,,     fused  ....  19.253 

idiom 18.600 

ingsten 17.600 

nd— fused  ....  11.352 
illadium       ....  11.300 

hrer 10.474 

ismuth 9.822 

upper — ^malleable  .  .  8.878 
„  fused  ....  7.788 
„  drawn  into  wire.  8.780 
idmium  ....  8.694 
tolybdenum       .     .     .     8.611 

rm 8.395 

nenic 8.308 

ickd 8.279 

bnium 8.1 

teel 7.816 

bbalt 7.812 

ron — ^wrought    .     .     .     7.788 
„     cast     ...     .     7.207 

in 7.291 

intimony  ....  6.712 
'ellarium  ....  6.115. 
ihromium      ....     5.900 

odine 4.948 

leavy  Spar  ....  4.426 
Idenium        ....     4.320 

Diamond 3.520 

Hint  glas^—French      .     3.200 
English     .     3.373 

„  Frauenhofer.  3.779 
kttle  Glass  ....  2.600 
Hate  Glass  ....  2.370 
burmaline  (Green) .  .  3.155 
Harble 2.837 


n 


3f 


Emerald 2.775 

Rock  Crystal.  .  .  .  2.683 
Porcelain — ^Dresden.  .  2.493 
Sevres  .  .  2.145 
China  .  .  2.384 
Sulphate  of  lime  (Cry- 
stal)         2.311 

Sulphur  (Natural)    .     .  2.033 

Ivory 1.917 

Alabaster 1.874 

Anthracite      ....  1.800 

Phosphorus    ....  1.770 

Amber 1.078 

Wax  (White).     .     .     .  0.969 

Sodium 0.972 

Potassium      ....  0.865 

Ebony 1.226 

Oak  (Old) 1.170 

Box 1.330 

Maple — Green     .     .     .  0.904 

„       Dry  ...     .  0.659 

Beach— Green     .     .     .  0.982 

„       Dry  ...     .  0.590 

Pine— Green  ....  0.890 

„       Dry  ...     .  0.555 

Alder— Green     .     .     .  0.857 

„       Dry  ...     .  0.500 

Ash— Green  ....  0.904 

„       Dry  ...     .  0.644 

Hornbeam — Green  .     .  0.945 

„       Dry  ...     .  0.769 

Linden — Green   .     .     .  0.817 

„       Dry  ...     .  0.439 

Mahogany      ....  1.060 

Nutwood 0.677 

Cypress 0.598 

Cedar 0.561 

Poplar 0.383 

Cork 0.240 
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DENSITY    OP    SOME    LIQUIDS    AT   32"  F.,    UNLESS   OTHERWISE 

SPECIFIED. 


Distilled  Water 
Mercury    .     . 


1.000 
13.598 


Bromine    .     . 
Sulphuric  Acid 


2.966 
1.848 


DILUTE    SULPHURIC    ACID,    ACCORDING    TO    DELEZEUNE,    AT    59°    P. 


10  per  cent  acid  .     , 

.     .  1.066 

60  per  cent  acid  .     , 

.     .  1.486 

20 

.  1.138 

70          „ 

.  1.595 

30 

,     .  1.215 

80 

.  1.709 

40          .. 

.     .  1.297 

90          „ 

,     .  1.805 

50 

,     .  1.387 

100 

.     .  1.840 

DILUTE    NITRIC    ACID. 


10  per 

cent  acid 

20 

30 

40 

SO 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

Milk 

.         ■          ■ 

Sea  Water  .     . 

1.054 
1.111 
1.171 
1.234 
1.295 
1.348 
1.398 
1.438 
1.473 
1.500 
1.030 
1.026 


Wines — Claret 

Champagne 


» 


}} 


Malaga 


n 


Moselle 
y,         Rhenish 
Oils — Citron    . 
Linseed  . 
Poppy    . 
OUve      . 
„       Turpentine 
Alcohol,  absolute 
Sulphuric  Ether 
Sulphuret  of  Carbon 


9J 


9} 


}} 


0.994 
0.998 
1.022 
0.916 
0.999 
0.852 
0.953 
0.929 
0.915 
0.872 
0.793 
0.715 
1.272 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

lOLECULAB   ACTIONS    BETWEEN    SOLID    AND    LIQUID     BODIES^    AND 
BETWEEN   THE    SEPARATE    PARTICLES    OP   LIQUIDS. 

Adhesion  between  solid  and  liquid  bodies, — The  phenomena  of 
dhesion  occurring  between  solid  and  liquid  bodies  are  similar  to 
hose  between  solid  bodies ;  that  is  to  say^  liquids  adhere  more  or 
ess  strongly  to  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies.  If^  for  instance^  we 
prinkle  a  few  drops  of  water  on  a  vertical  glass  plate^  they  will 
Murtly  remain  hanging  to  it^  instead  of  dropping  down^  as  would 
»  the  case  if  the  gravity  of  the  drops  were  not  counteracted  by 
mother  force,  namely^  the  attraction  which  exists  between  the 
Murticles  of  the  liquids  and  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

This  adhesion  is  also  the  cause  of  liquids  so  easily  running  down 
he  outer  walla  of  the  vessels  when  we  would  pour  them  out ;  and 
0  avoid  this,  we  either  rub  the  outer  rim  of  the  vessels  with  fat,  or 
et  the  liquid  pass  along  a  moistened  glass  rod. 

CapiUary  Tubes. — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  upper 
ior&ce  of  a  liquid  contained  in  any  vessel  is  horizontal.  This, 
lowever,  is  only  true  where  the  molecular  action  exercises  no 
hsturbing  influence  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  In  the  vicinity 
)f  the  walls,  deviations  from  the  normal  surface  always  occur. 

If  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  be  plunged  into  a  liquid,  the  level  of 
he  liquid  in  the  tube  will  never  be  at  the  same  height  with  the 
ipper  surface  of  the  liquid  outside.  For  instance,  when  plunged 
nto  water,  the  column  of  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  (Fig.  84) ;  but 
f  we  plunge  the  tube  into  mercury,  the  top  of  the  column  of 
10.  84.      FIG.  85.  mercury  in  the  tube  will  be  lower   (Fig.  85). 

These  phenomena  of  elevation  and  depression  are 
known  as  capillary  phenomena,  and  the  force  pro- 
ducing them  as  capillary  attraction,  or  simply 
capiUarity,  This  force  not  only  acts  in  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  hquids  in  tubes,  but  is  at 
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work  wherever  liquids  are  in  connection  with  solid  bodies^  or 
among  themselves^  or  where  solid  bodies  are  in  juxtaposition, 
or  in  general  where  the  smallest  particles  of  ponderable  matter  are 
in  contact. 

It  is  easy  to  persuade  oneself  by  experiment  that  the  difference 
of  height  between  the  surface  of  liquids  in  tubes,  and  that  of  the 
external  fluid,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  If  we  plunge  into  water  two  tubes,  of  which 
one  has  twice  as  large  a  diameter  as  the  other,  the  water  will  rise 
twice  as  high  in  the  narrower  tube;  if  we  plunge  them  into 
mercury,  the  liquid  will  be  depressed  twice  as  low  in  the  narrower 
tube. 

The  difference  of  the  level  of  liquids  within  and  without 
the  tubes  is  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tubes.  The  height 
of  the  raised  columns  depends  in  the  above-given  manner 
upon  the  diameters  of  the  tubes,  but,  if  the  walls  of  the  tabes 
have  been  wetted,  their  thickness  and  substance  are  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  height  depends  especially  upon  the 
nature  of  the  liquid.  The  following  is  the  elevation  in  a  tube  of  one 
millimetre  in  diameter  for  three  different  liquids  : — 

Water 29.79  millimetres. 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0,8135)        .         .     9.15         „ 
Oil  of  turpentine  .         .         .  12.72        „ 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  when  a  liquid  rises  in  a  narrow 

tube,  the  surface  of  the  Uquid  column  is  always  concave  (Fig.  86), 

forming  a  hollow  hemisphere  having  the  diameter  of  the  tube.    I^ 

on  the  contrary,  there  be  a  depression,  the  top  of  the  liquid  will    I 

Fio.  86.         FIG.  87.      assume  a  convex  form  (Fig.  87).     These 

forms  are  essentially  dependent  upon  the 
elevation  or  depression,  for  if  we  pass  any 
fatty  substance  over  the  minor  walls  of 
the  tube,  and  then  place  it  into  water, 
we  obtain  a  convex  meniscus,  exactly  as  if  we  had  immersed  an 
ordinary  glass  tube  in  mercury.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
differences  of  the  level  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  meniscus,  and, 
consequently,  that  all  accidental  causes  which  hinder  the  meniscus 
from  assuming  its  regular  form,  also  modify  the  height  of  the 
columns.  If,  for  instance,  a  tube  be  not  perfectly  smooth  and 
clean  internally,  indentations  will  appear  at  the  border  of  the 
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memscas^  and  we  then  obtain^  on  frequently  repeating  the  experi- 
ment, verjr  various  results. 

The  power  of  blotting-paper  in  taking  up  liquids^  the  action  of 
the  wicks  of  candles  and  lamps,  the  efBoresccnee  of  saturated 
solutions,  &c.,  all  depend  upon  the  action  of  capillary  tubes.  The 
vessels  of  plants  conveying  the  sap  upwards  from  the  roots  are 
remarkably  minute,  and  act  on  this  principle. 

Connection  between  the  particles  of  a  Liquid, — ^Although  liquids 
have  no  independent  form,  and  although  their  separate  particles 
admit  of  being  most  easily  displaced,  the  connection  existing 
between  them  does  not  cease,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  formation  of  drops.  If  we  pour  water  upon  a  surface  strewed 
with  lycopodium  seed,  or  mercury,  into  a  porcelain  vessel,  drops 
ahnost  spherical  will  be  formed.  K  no  connection  existed  between 
the  separate  particles  of  the  water  and  the  mercury,  they  would  fall 
asunder  like  dust;  in  slowly  pouring  liquids  from  any  vessel,  they 
win  not  tail  in  separate  drops ;  such  a  drop  only  falling  if  its 
weight  be  sufficiently  great  to  e£fect  at  once  a  separation  from  the 
remaining  mass  of  the  liquid. 

The  cohesion  existing  between  the  separate  particles  of  a  liquid 
can  be  directly  measured.  If  a  solid  disc  be  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  liquid,  it  can  no  longer  be  lifted  up  in  an  horizontal 
position  with  the  same  force  as  when  hanging  freely  in  the  air ;  a 
greater  or  smaller  additional  force  being  necessary  to  draw  it  up. 

We  make  use  of  the  balance  in  order  to  measure  this  force.  On 
the  one  side  we  hang  an  horizontal  disc,  and  on  the  other  we  lay  a 
balancing  weight  to  establish  equilibrium.  If  the  whole  be  equi- 
poised, we  approximate  the  surface  of  a  liquid  to  the  under  part  of 
the  disc  until  they  meet,  and  then,  without  shaking  the  balance, 
we  add  weights  to  the  opposite  side,  remarking  the  quantity 
necessary  to  separate  the  liquid  from  the  disc. 

In  order  to  remove  a  glass  disc  of  US""  diameter,  diflfcrent 
weights  are  required  for  different  liquids.    As  for  instance  : — 

Water 59  grammes. 

Alcohol 31       „ 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  34      „ 

A  disc  of  equal  diameter,  and  constructed  either  of  copper  or  any 
other  substance,  wetted  by  a  liquid,  yields  precisely  the  same 
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results.  Adhesion  is^  therefore,  like  capillarity,  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  solid  bodies,  and  depends  only  upon  the  nature  of  the 
liquids.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  of  this,  for  on  drawing  it  up  there 
always  remains  a  layer  of  the  liquid  on  the  disc ;  the  liquid,  there- 
fore, has  not  been  separated  from  the*  disc  by  the  preponderance  of 
weight  on  the  other  side,  but  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  have  been 
severed  from  each  other,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  Uquid  has  been 
overcome.  The  experiments  adduced  yield,  therefore,  a  measure 
for  the  cohesion  of  liquids,  and  for  the  attraction  existing  between 
their  pai*ticlcs,  and  we  thus  see  how  considerable  is  this  attraction, 
and  that  it  changes  with  the  nature  of  the  liquids. 

If  the  upper  surface  of  the  disc  be  not  moistened  with  the  liquid, 
as  for  instance,  is  the  case  when  we  place  a  glass  disc  on  mercury, 
the  extra  weight  eflfecting  the  separation  no  longer  expresses  the 
cohesion  of  the  Uquid. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  force  of  about  200  grammes  to  raise  a 
glass  disc  of  the  above  dimensions.  It  follows,  therefore,  that, 
even  when  a  solid  body  is  not  moistened  by  a  liquid,  a  greater  or 
smaller  attraction  will  still  exist  between  the  molecules  of  the  liquid 
and  those  of  the  solid  body,  only  in  this  case  the  cohesion  of  the 
liquid  is  greater  than  the  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  sohd 
body. 

The  phenomena  here  treated  of  may  be  considered,  in  a  theore- 
tical point  of  view,  in  the  following  manner: — Mercury  forms 
spherical  drops  upon  paper,  and  water  upon  an  unctuous  or 
sprinkled  surface. 

This  phenomenon  is  usually  explained  by  the  universal  attraction 
of  all  molecules  to  one  another,  on  the  same  principle  that  we 
explain  the  spherical  formation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  this 
explanation  is  not  admissible,  since  molecular  attraction  acts  very 
differently  from  imiversal  gravity ;  and  since,  from  its  acting  only 
at  imperceptible  distances  upon  contiguous  molecules,  it  cannot  be 
so  condensed  as  to  form  a  central  point  of  attraction  similar  to  the 
central  point  of  gravitation  of  the  planets.  The  following  seems  to 
be  a  more  correct  mode  of  elucidating  the  subject : — 

The  molecules  of  a  liquid  must  remain  at  such  a  distance  that 
attraction  and  repulsion  shall  neutralize  each  other.  This  is  only 
possible  when  the  molecules  are  so  placed  in  regular  layers  that 
each  molecule  is  suiTOunded  by  twelve  others,  something  in  the 
manner  that  cannon  balls  of  equal  size  are  wont  to  be  ranged. 
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This  arrangement  remains  also  undisturbed  where  the  liquid  termi- 
nates in  a  level  surface.  Every  molecule  is  subject  to  perfectly 
equal  actions  from  all  sides^  and  all  the  molecules  are  perfectly 
equidistant  one  from  the  other.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be 
termed  the  normal  arrangement  of  the  molecules.  If  a  part  of  the 
limiting  surface  be  curved,  the  reciprocal  apposition  of  the  mole- 
cules can  no  longer  remain  the  same ;  and  such  a  deposition  may 
be  termed  abnormal. 

As  soon  as  the  normal  position  of  the  molecules  is  disturbed  by 
any  external  force,  the  hitherto  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
will  be  disturbed,  a  tension  will  arise>  striving  to  restore  the 
disturbed  paralleUsm  of  the  layers,  and  bring  back  the  particles  of 
the  liquid  to  their  normal  position  as  soon  as  the  disturbing  cause 
ceases  to  act.  If  we  plunge  a  rod  moistened  by  a  liquid  into  the 
same,  we  may,  by  slowly  drawing  it  out,  form  an  elevation  which 
will  immediately  be  restored  to  a  plane  sui'face  on  entirely  removing 
the  rod. 

Hiis  certainly  can  only  be  the  consequence  of  gravity;  but 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  reversed  position  of  the  plane.  If 
we  fill  with  water  a  tube  not  exceeding  three  lines  in  diameter, 
and  having  one  end  open,  we  may  revolve  it  without  the  water 
escaping.  It  forms  a  hanging  plane,  from  which,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  then  arise  elevations,  which,  after  separation, 
in  opposition  to  the  action  of  gravity  return  to  the  plane 
surface. 

A  liquid  strives,  therefore,  to  terminate  in  a  plane  surface ;  but  a 
mass  free  on  all  sides  cannot  be  surrounded  by  one  single  plane. 
If  it  were  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  the  edges  would  be  soon 
flattened  by  the  tension  of  the  molecules ;  but,  if  the  mass  were 
bounded  by  a  curved  surface,  whose  curves  were  not  equal  on  all 
sides,  a  stronger  tension  would  naturally  also  occur  at  the  more 
strongly  curved  parts  of  the  surfaces,  tending  to  the  perfect 
sphericity  of  the  whole.  The  roundness  of  the  air-bubble 
depends  upon  the  same  principle.  The  superficial  molecules  of 
a  perfectly  free  liquid  compose,  therefore,  a  net^'ork,  forcibly 
compressing  the  minor  part.  If  we  make  a  soap-bubble,  it 
will  retain  its  size  as  long  as  we  keep  the  opening  of  the  tube 
eloaed,  but,  as  soon  as  this  ceases  to  be  done,  the  bubble  will 
^JTOwiftb  more  and  more.  If  the  air  in  the  bubble  were  not 
eompressed  by  the  enclosing  liquid,  and  if  it  were  not  denser 
than   the   surrounding    atmosphere,    it    would    remain    iu    tlv^ 
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bubble^  and  not  be  forced  into  the  tube  against  the  atmospheric 
pressure  of  the  air. 

If  mercury  is  put  into  a  glass,  it  will  stand  off  from  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  although,  perhaps,  not  perceptibly;  if,  however^  we 
add  water  or  olive  oil,  either  will  fill  the  interval.  In  badly 
prepared  barometers,  air  will  also  force  itself  through  this  interval 
into  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  The  mercury  forms  a  large  drop 
lying  free  in  the  glass,  and  its  form  depends  upon  the  walls  of  the 
vessel.  It  terminates  superiorly  in  an  horizontal  surface,  which, 
however,  cannot  reach  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  owing  to  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  drop  having  been  rounded  off,  as  we  have  before 
said. 

If  a  drop  of  mercury  be  poured  into  a  perfectly  cylindrical  glass 
tube  placed  horizontally,  the  drop  will  form  a  cylinder  rounded  at 
either  6nd.  No  motion  can,  however,  arise,  as  the  convexity  is 
equal  at  both  ends. 

But,  if  the  tube  be  conical  (Pig.  88),  the  mercury  will  be  more 
FIG.  88.  curved  at  the  narrower  end ;  the  tension 

of  the  abnormally  placed  molecules  is, 
therefore,  greater  here  than  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  consequence  of  this  preponderating  tension  is, 
that  the  mercury  moves  to  the  wider  end. 

If  we  entirely  fill  a  narrow  tube  with  mercury,  and  place  it 
horizontally,  letting  the  one  end  communicate  with  a  drop  of  mer- 
cury at  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  the  latter  will  increase  until  the 
mercury  at  length  entirely  leaves  the  tube,  and  is  collected  in  one 
large  drop.  Tlie  reason  of  this  is  easily  understood.  By  the 
strong  curvature  of  the  conveiity  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  of 
mercury,  there  arises  on  this  dde  a  far  stronger  pressure  on  the 
mass  than  on  the  side  of  the  dik^p- 

If  a  glass  tube  be  plunged  vertically  into  mercury,  the  liquid  will 
be  deeper  within  than  without  the  tube,  as  the  strong  convexity 
of  the  cylinder  of  mercury  acts  depressingly  in  the  tube.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  narrower  the  tube,  the  greater  wUl  be  the 
depression. 

If  a  liquid  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  wets  them,  it  can 
no  longer,  as  in  the  former  instance,  be  regarded  as  a  large  drop; 
the  upper  surface  cannot,  therefore,  as  there,  assume  a  convex 
form.  The  molecules  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  contact  with 
the  liquid  act  upon  the  latter  as  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  upon 
one  another.     The  solid  walls  of  the  vessel  arc,  therefore,  only  to 
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be  oonmdered  as  a  rigid  continuation  of  the  liquid.  The  air  above 
the  liquid  in  the  vessel  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  bubble, 
bounded  inferiorly  by  the  liquid,  and  on  all  sides  by  the  walls  of 
the  vessel.  If  the  surface  of  the  liquid  were  perfectly  even,  the 
bubble  would  have  a  sharp  edge  where  the  fluid  and  the  walls  of 
the  vessel  came  in  contact,  which  would  immediately  be  rounded 
off  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  the  wall  and  the 
fluid;  as,  however,  the  molecules  of  the  vessel  are  solid,  the 
•urfiice  of  the  liquid  must  necessarily  assume  a  concave  form,  while 
the  molecules  of  the  liquid  ascend  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  the 
bubble,  however^  the  tension  of  the  abnormally  placed  molecules 
of  water  exercises  a  pressure  upon  the  enclosed  air ;  and  then  the 
concave  surfiace  of  the  liquid  also  exercises  an  upward  pressure 
against  the  air  of  the  bubble.  A  drop  of  water  in  a  horizontal 
cylindrical  glass  tube  will  form  a  cylinder  concave  at  both  ends, 
and  stationary,  owing  to  the  concavity  being  equal  at  both  ends. 
If  the  tube  be  conical,  the  one  concavity  must  necessarily  be  more 
strongly  curved  than  the  other,  and,  by  the  preponderating  tension 
of  the  stronger  curved  extremity,  the  water  will  be  drawn  towards 
Fio.  89.  the  narrower  part  of  the  tube  (Fig.  89). 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  easily 
explain,  by  the  action  of  concave  sur- 
faces^ the  rising  of  water  in  a  tube  plunged  vertically  into  that 
liquid. 

If  a  hollow  glass  sphere  swim  on  water,  the  liquid  will  begin  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  six  lines  to  rise  against  the  ball.  If  now  we 
put  a  second  glass  sphere  into  the  water,  at  about  one  inch  from 
the  former,  the  balls  will  begin  to  approach  each  other,  at  first 
slowly^  then  more  and  more  rapidly,  until  they  finally  strike  one 
another  (Figs.  90  and  91).     If  both  balls  had  been  fixed,  the 

FIG.   90.  FIO.   91. 


water  between  the  balls  woxdd  have  risen,  in  consequence  of  its 
striving  to  come  to  a  level;  but,  as  they  are  moveable,  the 
adhering  water-surfaces  sinking  from  the  action  of  gravity 
most  draw  together  the  balls  between  which  they  were  inter- 
posed. 
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Elasticity  of  Liquids, — Liquid  bodies  are  also  in  some  respects 
elastic^  for  they  allow  themselves  by  means  of  a  very  strong 
pressure  to  be  reduced  to  a  volume  somewhat  smaller  than  their 
original  mass^  and  resume  their  former  volume  on  the  removal  of 
the  pressiire.  Oersted  firsts  and  subsequently  CoUadon  and 
Sturm  have  made  experiments  upon  the  compressibility  of  liquids^ 
but  we  should  be  drawn  into  too  wide  a  digression  were  we  to 
enter  fully  into  a  description  of  what  they  have  done.  The 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere  (an  expression  that  we  will  explain  in 
the  proper  place)  compresses  mercury  to  about  three^  and  water  to 
about  forty-eight  millionth  parts  of  their  volume. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF    THE    EQUILIBRIUM    OF   OASES^    AND    OF   ATMOSPHERIC 

PRESSURE. 

Air  is  a  body  that  does  not  act  immediately  upon  the  senses 
as  solid  and  liquid  bodies^  but  manifests  itself  by  so  many  pheno- 
mena upon  the  land,  and  over  the  waters  of  the  earth,  that  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  seek  for  other  proofs  of  its  existence.  There  arc 
thunderstorms  in  every  climate,  and  storms  on  every  sea ;  the  air, 
therefore,  everywhere  surrounds  the  whole  globe  of  earth,  forming 
at  all  points  a  layer  of  great  thickness ;  for  clouds  driven  by  the 
winds  pass  alike  over  plains  and  hills.  Above  the  clouds  we  sec 
the  glorious  colour  of  the  sky,  evincing  the  height  of  the  air  as  the 
colour  of  the  ocean  does  the  depth  of  its  waters.  K  there  were  no 
air,  the  sky  would  be  without  colour  and  brightness,  appearing 
but  as  a  perfectly  black  vault,  in  which  the  stars  would  appear 
with  the  same  splendour  by  day  as  by  night.  This  vast  mass  of 
air  spread  over  the  earth,  and  stretching  high  over  the  summits  of 
the  loftiest  mountains,  bears  the  name  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  Himalaya  scarcely  stretches  five  miles  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  air  rises  to  a  height  at  least  six  or 
seven  times  loftier. 

The  chemical  discoveries  of  the  past  century  have  taught  us  to 
know  many  bodies  possessing  the  same  physical  properties  as  the 
air,  although  very  different  in  their  nature.  They  were  termed 
airSy  and  were  spoken  of  as  mephitic,  combustible,  and  fixed  airs. 
In  the  present  day,  they  are  called  gases,  gaseous  bodies,  or  elastic 
fluids. 

Grases  are,  like  liquid  bodies,  subject  to  two  different  forces, 
gravity  and  molecular  forces. 

At  a  very  remote  period,  even  before  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it 
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was  conjectured  that  air  had  weight.  This  truth  wa8>  however, 
first  proved  by  Galileo,  in  1640,  and  confirmed  somewhat  later  by 
the  beautiful  experiments  of  Torricelli.  The  heavinesB  of  the  air  may 
be  directly  proved  by  the  following  experiment: — ^We  take  a 
balloon  provided  with  a  cock,  and  from  which  the  air  has  been 
removed  by  means  of  an  air-pump ;  hai^  it  on  one  arm  of  a 
balance,  and  lay  sofficient  weight  on  the  opposite  side  to  establish 
equilibrium.  If  now  we  turn  the  cock,  the  balloon  will  again  be 
fiUed  with  air,  the  equilibrium  disturbed,  and  the  balance  indined 
to  the  side  of  the  balloon.  We  must  now  again  lay  on  snffident 
weight  to  equipoise  the  whole,  and  this  will  be  precisely  as  much 
as  the  air  in  the  balloon  weighs.  For  a  balloon  of  one  litre,  the 
difference  of  weight  amounts  to  more  than  one  gramme,  from 
whence  it  follows,  at  a  rough  eatimation,  that  under  ordinary 
circumstaDces  one  litre  of  air  weighs  more  than  one  gramme ;  that 
is,  that  water  is  not  quite  1,000  times  so  heavy  as  common  air. 

Instead  of  a  balloon  with  a  cock,  we  may  use  the  following  cheap 
arrangement,  which  has,  further,  the  advantage  of  weighing  much 
less  under  an  equal  volume  than  the  former.  We  must  take  a 
balloon  of  not  very  thick  glass,  and  not  a  very  narrow  neck 
(Pig.  92).  The  neck  most  be  care&lly  closed  with  a  tightly- 
fitting  cork,  perforated  through  the  middle  with  an  opening  about 
two  millimetres  in  diameter.  The  cock  must  now  be  tied  down 
with  oil  silk,  as  seen  in  Fig.  92,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  93. 
In  this  manner  the  inner  part  of  the  balloon  is  completely  secured 
from  the  access  of  external  air.  Near  the  part  covenng  the 
no.  92.  opening  of  the  cork,  we  make  two 

^  wia  93  ^"**  ******  ^^  ""^  ^'^^'  "  *^*° "" 

w  Fig.  93,  and  then  the  balloon  is 

^K  ^''^^      *■>  "  certain  extent  closed  with  a 

^^^^^.  lIBflr       v^v^    through     which    air    may 

^t^^^^^k  ^^^K  escape  &om  the  balloon,  but  can- 
Hm^^^B  w'^l^t        °'^*  enter  into  it.     In  making  this 

^^KjH^^g  J    ^^        experiment   we    first    weig^    the 

'^^^^^K^  balloon  while  full  of  air  j  we  then 

bring  it  under  the  receiver  of  the 
air-pump,  when,  on  exhausting  it,  the  air  in  the  balloon  will  also 
be  removed ;  when  thus  emptied  it  must  be  reweighed,  when  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  become  lighter. 

Molecular  forces  act  very  differently  in  gases  from  what  they 
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do  in  solid  and  liquid  bodies.  We  have  seen  that  these  forces 
hold  firmly  together  the  molecules  of  solid  bodies^  so  that  they 
cannot  change  their  respective  positions.  They  also  hold  together 
the  molecules  of  liquid  bodies,  but  only  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  them  more  freedom  in  displacing  each  other  in  all  directions. 
In  gases,  however,  molecular  forces  act  repxdsively,  the  molecules 
of  gaseous  bodies  having  a  tendency  to  move  reciprocally  away 
from  each  other,  and  that  to  so  great  an  extent  that  nothing  but 
external  impediments  can  hinder  their  further  expansion.  The 
air  contained  in  a  vessel  presses,  therefore,  continually  against  its 
aides. 

This  tendency  in  air  to  expand  will  be  easily  shown  by  the 
following  experiment : — ^We  lay  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-piunp 
an  animal  bladder  containing  but  little  air,  and,  therefore,  wrinkled, 
having  its  opening  tightly  secured.  After  a  few  strokes  of  the 
piston,  the  bladder  becomes  inflated,  and  at  last  is  tensely  stretched, 
as  if  air  had  been  violently  injected.  If  we  suffer  the  air  to  return 
to  the  receiver,  the  bladder  will  again  shrivel  up.  The  air  enclosed 
in  the  bladder  has,  therefore,  really  a  tendency  to  expand,  but 
meets  with  opposition  from  the  surrounding  air.  Instead  of  a 
bladder  we  might  have  placed  a  thin,  firmly-corked  glass  under 
the  receiver,  when  the  stopper  would  either  have  been  forced  out, 
or  the  glass  woxdd  have  been  burst,  provided  the  cork  were  not 
too  firmly  placed,  or  the  glass  too  strong.  This  pressure  exercised 
by  the  air  upon  the  sides  of  the  enclosing  vessel  is  what  we  term 
ite  elasticity,  power  of  tension,  or  force  of  expansion, 

A  feather  only  manifests  elasticity  if  we  compress  it ;  it  loses 
its  tension  as  soon  as  it  returns  to  its  original  condition.  But 
air  has  always  an  expansive  force ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
original  volume,  for  it  always  strives  to  occupy  a  larger  space.  K 
we  were  to  admit  one  litre  of  common  air  into  a  vacuum  of  several 
cable  metres,  it  would  distribute  itself  equally  throughout  the 
whole  space,  and  would  always  manifest  a  tendency  to  ex- 
pand, exercising,  consequently,  a  pressure  upon  the  enclosing 
walls. 

The  construction  of  the  air-pump,  an  instrument  to  which  we 
have  already  repeatedly  alluded,  and  which  we  purpose  now 
describing  more  fully,  depends  upon  the  tendency  manifested  by 
the  air  of  occupying  as  large  a  space  as  possible.  If  the  air  had 
BO  power  of  tension,  no  elasticity,  in  the  sense  we  have  ascribed 
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to  the  words,  it  could  not  distribute  itself  out  of  the  receiver  of 
the  air-pump ;  without  its  tendency  to  expand,  the  air  could  not 
escape  from  the  balloon,  even  if  we  removed  the  weight  of  air 
pressing  from  without  upon  the  valve. 

It  follows,  from  the  expansive  force  of  gases,  that  th^  cannot 
be  bounded  by  a  free  even  surface,  as  ia  the  case  with  fltdds. 
Two  forces,  gravity  and  the  force  of  expansion,  act  upon  the  air 
of  our  atmosphere  and  counterpoise  each  other.  By  gravity  the 
particles  of  the  air  arc  attracted  to  the  earth  :  this  force,  therefore, 
exercises  a  tendency  to  condense  the  air  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
which  is  counteracted  by  the  force  of  expansion.  The  atmosphere 
is,  therefore,  probably  limited,  as  the  expansive  force  diminishes  so 
much  at  a  certain  degree  of  rarefaction,  that  the  gravity  of  the 
particles  of  air  is  alone  sufficient  to  hinder  a  further  removal 
from  the  earth. 

Pressure  of  the  Air. — If  the  common  conditions  of  equilibrium 
be  satisfied,  we  may  prove  by  direct  experiment  that  all  the  under 
layers  of  air  are  pressed  upon  by  the  upper,  and  that  the  amoont 
of  this  pressure  varies  as  we  ascend  more  and  more  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Fio.  94.  Let  us  place  a  glass  cylinder,  with  somewhat 

thick  sides,  upon  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and 
cover  the  vessel  with  a  bladder  tightly  stretched, 
and  firmly  tied  over  the  top.  The  bladder  suffers 
an  equal  pressure  on  both  sides,  and  forms, 
therefore,  a  level  surface.  If,  now,  by  any 
means,  we  force  additional  air  into  the  cylinder, 
the  bladder  will  be  arched  outwards ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  we 
remove  any  of  the  air  from  the  cylinder,  the  external  pressure  of 
air  will  preponderate,  and  force  the  bladder  inwards.  The  latter 
may  easily  be  shown  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  After  the  first 
few  strokes  of  the  piston,  the  bladder  will  already  be  curved  down- 
wards, and  the  more  we  exhaust  the  air  the  more  this  curvature 
increases.  If  we  strike  the  bladder  with  any  sharp  body  when  it 
is  thus  stretched,  it  will  be  torn  in  a  thousand  pieces,  with  a  noise 
like  the  report  of  a  pistol.  This  sound  is  produced  by  the  air 
forcing  itself  in  ;  and  we  may  thus  form  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  the  pressure  of  air  resting  upon  the  bladder. 

If  we  had  so  far  altered  the  experiment  as  to  have  placed  the 
bladder  in  an  oblique  position,  or  made  the  pressure  of  air  aet 
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from  below^  we  should  have  obtained  the  same  result^  as  the  air 
presses  in  all  directions  in  an  equal  manner. 

This  experiment  appears  very  striking^  when  we  think  that  the 
air  in  a  room  is  able  to  exercise  so  enormous  a  pressure.  This 
effect  cannot  arise  from  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  resting  upon 
the  bladder,  and  stretching  from  thence  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  for  even  a  column  of  water  of  this  height  could  not  produce 
such  a  result.  If  the  experiment  were  made  in  the  open  air,  the 
bladder  would  evidently  have  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  column 
of  air  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere. The  same  pressure  acts  in  a  room,  for  the  air  within  the 
room  is  acted  upon  by  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Measurement  of  Atmospheric  Pressure, — ^As  the  air  surrounds 
the  whole  earth,  it  presses  upon  everything  as  upon  the  bladder, 
upon  the  land  as  upon  the  ocean.  If  we  plunge  one  end  of  a 
tube  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  the  fluid  will  rise  as  high 
within  the  tube  as  without,  for  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tube 
acts  precisely  the  same  upon  the  level  of  the  fluid  as  without  the 
tube.  But  if  we  abstract  a  portion  of  the  air  from  the  tube,  the 
fluid  will  continue  to  rise  as  long  as  we  remove  the  air.  By  this 
exhaustion  the  air  within  the  tube  is  diminished,  while  the  external 
pressure  of  the  air  remains  the  same.  The  preponderance  of  the 
external  pressure  of  air  raises  the  fluid  within  the  tube,  until  the 
weight  of  this  raised  column  of  water  equipoises  the  preponderance. 
If  we  entirely  exhaust  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  the 
water  must  rise  (provided  the  tube  be  high  enough),  until  the 
weight  of  the  raised  column  of  water  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  air  of  the  same  base  reaching  to  the  limits  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  this  manner  we  may  ascertain  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  air,  whatever  be  its  height. 

We  have  to  thank  the  mechanicians  of  Florence  for  the  first 
germ  of  the  discovery  of  this  important  law.  On  trying  to  raise 
water  above  thirty-two  feet  in  a  suction  pipe,  they  found  to  their 
great  surprise  that  the  fluid  would  not  rise  beyond  that  altitude. 
The  rising  of  a  fluid  was  explained  at  the  time  by  saying  that 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  but  this  reason  did  not  satisfy  GaUleo, 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  observations  made  by  the  pump-makers, 
at  once  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  gravity  of  the  air  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  His  pupil,  TorricellT,  gave  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  and  arrived  at  nearly 
the  following  results.     In  order  that  two  difierent  columns  of 
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fluid  should  be  equipoised^  it  is  necessary  that  their  heights  must 
be  inversely  as  their  densities.  Mercury  weighs  nearly  fourteen 
times  as  much  as  water.  If,  now,  the  atmospheric  air  can  support 
a  column  of  water  thirty-two  feet  in  height,  it  must  also,  according 
to  the  above  view,  be  able  to  sustain  a  column  of  mercury  i  J,  that 
is,  of  twenty-eight  inches  in  height.  The  experiment  is  easily 
made.  We  fill  with  mercury  a  glass  tube  of  about  thirty  inehes 
in  length,  and  closed  at  one  end,  and,  holding  the  finger  over  the 
open  end,  invert  it.  If,  then,  we  plunge  the  end  closed  by  the 
finger  into  a  vessel  with  mercury,  and  then  remove  the  finger, 
Fio.  95.  the  mercury  will  immediately  sink  some  inches,  until 
the  elevation  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  as  much 
beyond  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel  as  follows 
from  the  above  considerations.  The  column  of  mercury 
in  the  tube  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  equipoise  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  apparatus  consti- 
tutes the  barometer.  The  vacuum  above  the  column 
of  mercury  is  termed  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  We 
may  express  the  above  resxdts  more  correctly.  The 
vertical  height  of  the  level  8  in  the  tube  above  the 
level  a  b]&  called  the  height  of  the  barometer.  It  is 
not  the  same  in  all  places,  or  at  all  times.  In  the 
1^  vicinity  of  the  sea  it  averages  76  centimetres,  or,  what 
is  nearly  the  same  thing,  28  Paris  inches.*  Such 
a  column  of  mercury,  with  a  base  of  1  square  centimetre, 
has  in  cubic  contents  76  cubic  centimetres.  As,  now,  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  merctuy  weighs  13.59  grammes,  the  pressure  of 
the  column  on  its  base  is  76  x  13.59  grammes=l,033  kilo- 
grammes. The  column  of  atmospheric  air,  which  at  the  level  of 
the  sea  rests  upon  a  base  of  1  square  centimetre,  presses,  there- 
fore, on  its  surface  with  a  weight  of  1,033  kilogrammes.f  We 
may  carry  this  computation  still  further,  and  determine  the 
weight  of  the  whole  mass  of  air  composing  the  atmosphere. 
For  instance,  whatever  number  of  cubic  centimetres  the  earth's 
surface  contains,  so  many  times  1,033  kilogrammes  does  the  mass 
of  the  air  weigh. 

Construction  of  the  Barometer, — ^Barometers  have  had  various 
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*  Very  nearly  thirty  English  inches. — ^Tr. 

f  This  IB  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  1  square  inch. — ^Tr. 
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forma  given  to  them,  according  to  the  aereral  uses  for 
'  which  they  are  intended.  Pig.  96  repreaenta  the  ordi- 
nuy  barometer,  consisting  of  a  tube  which  is  curved  at 
the  bottom,  and  terminates  in  a  wide  vessel,  the  wfaole 
being  secured  to  a  board.  The  graduated  scale  is 
generally  made  of  metal.  If  the  vesael  be  somewhat 
wide  in  comparison  with  the  bore  of  the  tube,  the 
OBcillationB  of  the  column  exercise  but  bttle  influence 
npon  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  so  that  in 
esses  where  extreme  exactitude  is  not  requisite,  this 
level  may  be  regarded  bb  constant.  In  these  baro- 
meters, which  cannot  be  used  in  very  nice  observations, 
the  scale  is  generally  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
instrument . 

In  travelling,  the  gypkon  barometer  of  Gay  Luasac 
is  almost  exclusively  made  use  of,  owing  to  the  accu- 
rate results  it  yields,  the  facility  of  observing  it, 
and,  above  all,  the  eaae  with  which  it  can  be  carried. 

The  open  limb  has  only  a  capillary  aperture  of 
t  size  to  admit  the  air  freely,  and  too  small  to  allow  of  the 
mercoiy  escaping.  We  may,  therefore,  invert  it,  without  fear  of 
losii^  the  mercury. 

n«-  97.  In  these  barometers,  the  lower  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury which  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  has  no  fixed  position.  The  zero  point  from 
which  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  must  be 
measured  rises  and  falls.  For  the  sake  of  safe  and 
convenient  transportation,  the  gyphm  barometer  is  gene- 
rally fastened  into  a  wooden  case  (Fig.  97),  forming 
a  staflF  or  rod  when  closed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  barometer,  certain 
conditions  must  be  satisfied  if  the  instrument  is  to  give 
the  exact  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  height 
of  the  column  of  mercury  must  admit  of  being  accu- 
rately measured,  which  can  only  be  done  if  the  tube 
be  in  a  perfectly  vertical  position.  The  degrees  of  the 
scale  are  either  marked  upon  a  slip  of  brass  inserted 
in  the  board  to  which  the  tube  is  secured,  or  are 
engraved  upon  the  tube  itself. 

The  space  above  the  column  of  mercury  must  be 
perfectly  free  of  air.  The  only  way  of  efiecting  this 
object  is  by  boiling:  the  mercury  in  t\ie  \»V»e,  wift.  "i^M* 
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removing  all  particles  of  air^  and  moisture  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  glass.  This  process  is  one  requiring  much  practice  and 
skill.  We  may  detect  the  presence  of  a  particle  of  air  in  the 
Torricellian  vacuum  by  the  space  not  becoming  entirely  filled 
with  mercury  on  inverting  the  tube,  a  little  bubble  of  air  remaining 
in  that  case  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  larger  the  volume  of 
the  empty  space,  the  less  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  defect. 

Finally,  the  mercury  must  be  perfectly  pure,  and  the  bore  of 
the  tube  not  too  small.  If  the  tube  be  too  narrow,  the  adhesion 
and  the  friction  of  the  mercury  exercise  so  important  an  effect 
upon  the  sides  of  the  glass,  that  the  colimm  of  mercury  often 
remains  standing  higher  or  lower  than  it  ought  according  to  the 
height  of  the  pressure  of  the  air.  If  in  such  cases  we  strike  the 
barometer,  we  may  see  the  column  of  mercury  instantly  rise  or 
fall,  according  to  its  previous  position,  as  the  hindrance  to  the 
motion  has  been  overcome  by  the  blow. 

Of  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  dependent  upon  the 
changes  of  the  weather  we  will  speak  further. 

Amount  of  Atmospheric  Pressure. — ^We  have  already  mentioned 
what  must  be  the  amoimt  of  pressure  of  air  corresponding  to 
760  millimetres  of  the  barometer.  In  the  same  manner  the 
amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  reckoned  at  every  height 
of  the  barometer.     The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Height  of  the 

Column  of 

Mercury. 

Pressure  upon 

One  Square 

Metre. 

Height  of  the 
Column  of 
Mercury. 

Pressure  upon 

One  Square 

Metre. 

Millimetres. 

Killogrammes. 

Millimetres. 

Kilogrammes. 

500 

6793 

650 

8381 

510 

6929 

660 

8967 

520 

7065 

670 

9105 

530 

7201 

680 

9238 

540 

7336 

690 

9374 

550 

7472 

700 

9510 

560 

7608 

710 

9646 

570 

7744 

720 

9782 

580 

7880 

730 

9918 

590 

8016 

740 

10054 

600 

8152 

750 

10189 

610 

8287 

760 

10330 

620 

8423 

770 

10461 

630 

8559 

780 

10597 

/        640 

8695 

790 

10733 

Themr&ce  of  the  human  body  ineasurcs  about  I  square  metre  ; 
we  see,  therefore,  &om  these  calculations  the  enormous  pressure 
we  coDBtantly  have  to  sustain,  and  yet  we  do  not  feel  it,  owing 
to  its  acting  nniformly  on  all  sides,  and  because  the  air  within 
onr  bodies  perfectly  equipoises  the  external  pressure.  On  the  summit 
of  Mount  d'Or,  the  barometric  column  is  only  600  millimetres ; 
s  weight  of  2,173  kilognmimes  is,  therefore,  gradually  removed 
from  the  traveller  as  he  ascends  hi^er  and  higher  up  the  mountain, 
and  still  more  on  reaching  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna  or  Lebanon. 
The  diminished  pressure  of  the  air  at  higher  elevations  produce^ 
the  most  peculiar  eSects  upon  the  human  foody,  which  is  not  made 
to  endure  so  rarefied  a  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Even  persons  in 
good  health  ezpenencc  lassitude,  indispoaitioD,  and  oppression. 

Pmipa. — ^A  number  of  phenomena,  of  which  we  are  daily 
witaessea,  admit  of  being  explained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
If  we  anck  the  upper  end  of  a  tube  immersed  in  water,  the  liquid  will 
rise  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  owing  to  the  air  in  the  upper  part  being 
rarefied  by  the  action  of  sucking,  and  the  pressure  of  air  acting  on 
the  external  level  of  the  water  forcing  the  liquid  into  the  tube.  Wc 
may  produce  a  similar  rising  of  the  water  by  inserting  a  piston  in  the 
interior  t^the  tube,  by  the  working  of  which  the  air  will  be  likewise 
rarefied.  Upon  this  principle  depends  the  construction  of  pumps. 
^^   gg  The  Suction  Pump  consists  of  a  suction  or 

feeding  pipe  a  (Pig.  98),  a  cylinder  b,  a 
piston;),  an  upper  pijic  »,  and  three  valves  r, 
t,  and  /,  opening  upwards.  The  valve  r  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  Ms  in  the  piston, 
3  and  /  in  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  pipe. 
The  auction-pipe  plunges  into  the  water  wc 
wish  to  raise,  and  the  piston-rod  moves  air- 
tight through  the  box  e.  When,  on  the  first 
movement,  the  piston  is  raised,  t  closes,  but 
r  and  /  are  open ;  I  owing  to  the  condensation 
of  air  above  the  piston,  and  r  owing  to  it.'* 
rarefaction  below  the  piston.  As  the  pressure 
of  air  in  the  suction-pipe  diminishes,  the  water 
«  in  consequence  of  the  prejMtndcrance  of 
the  external  pressure.  The  lower  valve  closes 
as  the  piston  descends.  The  air  in  the  cy- 
linder below  the  piston  is  Gom])rcB8ed,  and,  opening  the  valve  t, 
paaaea  through  the  piston  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cyliudu. 
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On  the  second  elevation  of  the  piston,  the  water  again  ascends 
h^her  in  the  suction-pipe,  while  a  quantity  of  air  is  again  expelled 
through  the  valve  /.  At  last,  after  a  certain  number  of  strokes  of 
the  piston,  the  water  ascends  above  the  valve  r  aod  Ufts  up  the 
valve  t.  Then,  all  the  air  being  expelled  ftom  the  pump,  every 
valve  is  raised  by  the  water  alone.  Every  time  the  piston  descends, 
a  quantity  of  water  passes  ihrougb  the  valve  ',  and  at  each  stroke 
a  fresh  supply  ia  raised  into  the  upper  pipe  and  the  suction-pipe. 
The  force  expended  in  raising  the  piston  is  partly  lost  in  overcoming 
the  friction,  and  in  counteracting  the  pressure  <^  a  column  of  water 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  piston,  and  whose  height  is 
equal  to  the  vertical  distance  between  the  orifice  at  which  the  water 
escapes,  from  the  upper  tube  over  the  level  of  the  liquid,  into  which 
the  suction-pipe  is  immersed.  To  make  a  pump  efficient,  the  water 
must  be  able  to  reach  the  first  valve  r.  The  position  of  this  valve 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  rarefaction  which  can  be  produced 
between  the  valves  t  and  r.  If  there  were  no  space  between  r  and 
/  at  the  lowest  position  of  the  piston,  an  absolute  vaeatan  might  be 
produced  between  these  two  valves,  and  the  valve  r  should  be  placed 
thirty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  reservoir.  But,  as 
it  is  impossible  entirely  to  avoid  interstices  occurring  below  the  piston, 
the  valve  r  most  not  be  elevated  quite  thirty-two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  reservoir.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  make  the  space  as 
small  as  possible  in  comparison  with  the  contents  of  the  cylinder. 
If,  for  example,  the  space  occupied  one  half  of  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder  (excepting  that  filled  by  the  piston),  we  could  only  rare^ 
the  air  between  r  and  t  to  half  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
and  consequently  the  valve  r  should  not  be  elevated  more  than 
sixteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 

The  Suction  and  Fwcing  Pump  (Fig.  99)  consists  of  a  suction- 
pipe  a,  an  upper  pipe  «,  a  cylinder  c,  and  a 
heavy  piston  p ;  it  has  only  two  valves,  r  and  /. 
On  raising  the  piston,  the  water  fbrces  itself 
through  the  valve  r ;  on  lowering  the  piston,  n  is 
closed,  and  the  water  raised  up  is  forced  through  /. 
The  Syphon. — If  we  fill  a  drinking  glass 
having  a  smooth  edge  (cut  glass  is  the  best)  with 
water,  cover  it  with  a  paper,  and  invert  it,  the 
water  will  not  run  out,  the  pressure  of  the  air 
acting  on  the  under  surface  of  the  paper,  and 
^  thus  hindering  the  escape  of  the   liquid.     The 
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paper  is  only  so  far  necessary  as  to  enable  ns  to  invert  the  glass, 
and  prevent  the  water  from  running  out  at  the  sides, 
and  air-bubblea  entering  the  vessel.  When  the  lower 
opening  is  so  small  as  to  leave  no  fear  of  the  liquid  thus 
numing  out,  as  is  the  case  with  the  form  of  syphon 
depicted  in  Fig.  100,  the  paper  is  unnecessary.  This 
syphon  is  a  common  tubular  vessel,  constricted  above 
and  below,  and  open  at  both  extremities.  If  we  plunge 
it  entirely  into  a  liquid  when  both  orifices  are  open,  it 
will  be  entirely  filled,  and,  placing  the  thumb  over 
one  opening,  we  may  lift  the  syphon  up  without  any 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  it  escaping. 

The  common  xypbon   (Fig.   101)  is  a  curved  tube, 
na.  101.  l>  '  b',  whose  legs  are   of  unequal 

length.  If  the  shorter  leg  be  plunged 
into  a  liquid,  and  the  whole  tube  filled, 
the  liquid  will  continue  to  run  out  at 
b',  the  end  of  the  longer  leg  lying 
lower  than  b;  we  may,  therefore, 
easily  empty  a  vessel  by  means  of  a 
syphon.  The  action  of  the  syphon 
admits  of  a  ready  explanation.  On 
the  one  side  the  column  of  water 
>  V,  and  on  the  other  the  column  of  water  from  «  to  the  level  of 
the  liquid  in  the  vessel  have  a  tendency  to  fall,  owing  to  their 
gravity. 

The  gravity  of  the  two  columns  of  water  in  the  different 
lega  is,  however,  opposed  on  both  sides  by  the  pressure  of  air 
acting  on  the  one  side  on  the  aperture  b',  but  on  the  other  on  the 
snr&ce  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  thus  hindering  the  formation 
of  a  vacmm  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  which  would  necessarily 
be  formed  at  >  if  the  columns  of  water  ran  down  on  both 
■ides. 

Aa  the  pressure  of  air  acts  alike  strongly  on  both  aides,  equili- 
briom  would  be  established  if  the  columns  of  water  were  equally 
high  in  the  two  legs ;  that  is,  if  the  opening  b'  were  at  the  elevation 
at  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel ;  as  soon,  however,  as  b'  lies 
deeper,  the  column  in  the  leg  s  b'  preponderates,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  water  escapes  there,  water  is  again  forced  into  the  tube 
on  the  other  side  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  so  that  the  liquid 
a  to  escape  until  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  hat) 
h2 
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fallen  to  the  height  of  the  opening  b',  or  the  opening  at  b  has  been 
set  free, 

PIG.  101.  A  auction-tubej  a  t  (Tig.   103),  is  sometimes 

^::>.  attached  to  the  syphon  to  make  it  more  osefo)  and 

i»  ^  efficient.  We  fill  a  common  syphon  by  aueking 
at  b' ;  as  this  process,  however,  is  objectionable, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  fluid 
from  entering  the  mouth,  which  might  be  very 
dangerous  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in 
emptying  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  suction- 
tuhe  is  indispensably  necessary,  as,  by  mefois  of 
this,  we  may  fill  the  whole  leg  s  b'  by  sucking  at 
t,  without  the  fluid  entering  the  mouth,  if  we 
close  the  tube  at  b'.  The  escape  of  the  fluid  begins  as  soon  as  we 
again  open  the  end  b'  of  the  tube. 

Mmiott^s  Law.  The  volume  of  gates  is  itiversely  proportioiutl 
to  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected. — To  prove  thu  funda- 
mental law  by  experiment,  we  take  a  curved  cylindrical  tube 
whose  shorter  leg  is  closed  above,  while  the  longer  one  remsins 
open, 
no.  103.  At  first  we  pour  a  little  mercury  into  the  tube, 
and  then  incline  it  a  little  that  the  air  may  escape 
from  the  shorter  leg.  By  this  means  we  can  easily 
contrive  that  the  mercury  shall  stand  equally  high  in 
both  legs.  Then  the  air  enclosed  in  the  space  a  b 
(Fig.  103)  is  exactly  counterpoised  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  we  again  pour  mercury  into  the 
open  leg,  the  pressure  to  be  sustained  by  the  endosed 
air  is  increased,  and  the  latter  is  compressed  within  a 
smaller  space.  If  the  mercury  rise  in  the  shorter  leg 
to  the  point  m,  half  way  between  a  and  b,  the  air  will 
be  compressed  to  the  half  of  its  former  volume ;  if  now 
we  mark  on  the  longer  leg  the  point  n  at  an  equal 
height  with  m,  and  measure  how  high  the  mercury 
has  risen  above  n  in  the  longer  leg,  we  shall  find  that 
the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  a  n  is  exactly  eqnsl 
to  the  height  of  the  barometer;  the  air  enclosed  in 
b  m  has,  therefore,  to  support  the  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres.  If  the  open  leg  of  this  apparatus  were 
'  long  enough,  we  might  show  in  the  same  mannor  that 
a  pressure  of  three  or  four   atmospheres  .mmld  compress  the 
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enclosed  air  to  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  its  original  volume. 
Arago  and  Dulong  have  shown  that  for  atmospheric  air  this  law 
does  not  vary  in  its  application  at  least  up  to  a  pressure  of 
twenty-seven  atmospheres. 

By  this  experiment  the  correctness  of  Mariotte^s  law  is  proved 
from  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  to  the  pressure  of  twenty- 
seven  atmospheres;  while  for  a  pressure  of  less  than  one  atmosphere 
we  may  confirm  the  principle  by  the  help  of  the  apparatus  about 
to  be  described  (Fig.  104).  A  somewhat  wide  glass  tube^ 
terminating  above  in  a  wider  vessel^  and  closed  bclow^  is  so 
PIG.  104.  placed  in  a  frame  as  to  stand  vertically.  It  is  filled 
with  mercury  to  about  the  line  c  n.  We  now  fill  a 
barometer-tube  (as  in  the  Torricellian  experiment 
before  described)  with  mercury,  leaving,  however,  a 
space  of  three  to  five  centimetres  empty.  If  we  now 
close  the  aperture  with  the  finger,  and  invert  it,  the 
air-bubble  will  ascend  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube. 

If,  now,  as  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  enters  the  mercury  of  the  vessel  c  n, 
and  we  remove  the  finger  from  the  tube,  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer-tube  will  fall  to  a  certain 
point.  But  we  shall  immediately  observe  that  the 
summit  of  the  column  of  mercury  does  not  stand  so 
high  above  c  n  as  the  barometric  height  measures, 
because  there  is  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and 
no  vacuum  as  in  the  barometer. 

If  we  press  down  the  tube  until  it  reaches  further 
and  further  into  the  mercury  of  the  wide  tube,  the 
volume  of  the  enclosed  air  will  become  smaller.  We 
now  press  the  tube  so  far  down  that  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  stands  exactly  at  the  height  of  the  level  of  the 
mercury  c  n.  In  this  case  the  enclosed  air  is  submitted 
exactly  to  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

The  height  of  the  enclosed  column  of  air  exposed  to  the  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere  is  now  measured :  it  amounts  to  five  centi- 
metres. 

If  we  again  draw  up  the  tube  the  volume  of  air  increases,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  top  of  the  mercury  rises  above  the  level  c  n. 
Provided  we  draw  the  tube  so  far  up  that  the  enclosed  air  occupies 
a  length  of  ten  centimetres  in  the  tube,  the  height  of  the  top  of 
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the  mercury  above  the  level  c  n  will  be  exactly  half  of  the  height  of 
the  barometer  observed  at  the  moment.  For  instance,  if  the 
barometer  stand  at  760  millimetres^  the  top  of  the  mercury  will 
be  exactly  380  millimetres  above  c  n. 

The  half  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  is^  therefore,  counterbalanced 
by  the  column  of  mercury  under  the  enclosed  air,  and  the  pressure 
which  the  latter  has  to  sustain  is  only  equal  to  the  pressure  of  half 
the  atmosphere ;  its  volume,  however,  is  twice  as  large  as  it  was 
when  supporting  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  If,  now,  we 
raise  the  tube  so  far  that  the  enclosed  air  occupies  a  length  of 
fifteen  centimetres,  so  that  its  volume  is  three  times  greater  than 
it  was,  the  height  of  the  colunm  of  mercury  in  the  tube  amounts 
to  two  thirds  of  the  barometric  height :  the  enclosed  air  has, 
therefore,  only  a  pressure  of  one  third  of  an  atmosphere  to  sustain. 

Measurement  of  heights  by  the  Barometer, — ^If  the  air  were  not  an 
elastic  fluid,  but  were  like  water,  it  would  be  extremely  easy  to 
compute  heights  by  the  barometer.  At  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
barometer  stands  at  760"*"*,  as  soon  as  we  ascend  11,5  metres,  the 
barometer  falls  to  759"*"*;  a  column  of  air  of  11,5  metres  in 
height  will,  therefore,  equipoise  a  column  of  mercury  of  1""  in 
height. 

From  this  we  may  calculate  the  density  of  the  air,  for  it  is  to 
that  (rf  mercury  as  1""*  is  to  11,5"  or  as  1  to  11500,  that  is  the 

density  of  the  air  is  th  of  that  of  mercury.     The  density  of 

the  air,  is,  therefore,   ^ .  '     ,  or  nearly  0,0012  that  of  water,  since 

water  is  18,6  times  lighter  than  mercury.  If  now  the  air  were 
like  water,  the  density  of  the  strata  of  air  lying  above  us  would  be 
equally  great,  and  we  should  then  only  have  to  ascend  11,5  metres 
to  have  the  barometer  again  to  fall  1""* ;  and  if  by  continued  ascent, 
the  barometer  had  fallen  n  millimetres,  we  should  then  have  attained 
a  height  nx  11,5  metres.  But  the  air  is  clastic,  the  smaller  the 
pressure  weighing  upon  it,  the  less  will  be  its  density;  conse- 
quently the  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  rarefied  is  the  air. 

The  law  by  which  the  density  of  the  air  diminishes  by  constant 
ascent,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the  height  of  the 
barometer  and  elevations  above  the  soil  can  be  developed  by 
Mariotte's  law. 

Suppose  the  barometer  to  stand  at  760"*"*  at  any  given  spot. 
^  we  ascend  11,5  metres,  the  barometer  will  fall  to  759**,  or 
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what  is  the  same  thing  760=^.    Without  any  serious  error,   we 

may  assume  that  the  whole  layer  of  air  every  where  at  a  height 
of  11,5  metre,  is  of  equal  density  with  that  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  Fig.  105,  a  is  a  point  on  the  earth^s  surface,  &  is  a  point 
lying  11,5"  higher,  and  each  one  of  the  several  points  c, 
Fio.  105.  d,  tf,  &c.,  is  11,5'"  above  the  lower  one.  As 
the  density  of  the  air  is  proportionate  to  its  pres- 
sure, the  layer  £  c  is  less  dense  than  the  layer  a 
b,  and  the  densities  of  these  layers  will  be  as  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  a  and  b,  that  is  the 

k  -  ■  760^755^    density  of  the  layer  i  c  is  =^  of  the  density  of 

9  •  -  7eo(^^y  the  layer  a  b. 

(759\5       ^  ^^^  ^^  ascend  from  b  to  c,  the  barometer 
'®®^    does  not  fall  so  much  as  1™,  but  only  ~     .  The 

\760/    height  at  which  the  barometer  stands,  is,  thcre- 
j  i  ^fin/^yWNS  .        -«^  759-»      759  __  759^  _  /759x2 


e 


--  760f— V  I^  *^^  manner   we  may  further  conclude  that 

^^^^^    the  densities  of  the  layers  b  c  and  c  c/  are  as  the 

b  . .  ^^(yg?)^  heights  of  the  barometer  b  and  c,  and  that  conse- 

759 
a  i  760  quently  the  layer  c  rf  is  =^  times  Ughter  than  the 

layer    b    e.      If,    therefore,    the    layer    b    c    could    support    a 

oolunm  of  mercury  of  =^    ,  the  layer  c  d  can  only  bear  a  column 

of  ^xS?=  S)' millimetres;  and  if  we  rise  from  c  to  rf, 
7oO     7o0       ^7oU/ 

(759\ ^ 
yg^j   millimetres.      At  rf,  likewise,  the 

/759\*      /759\*  /769\* 

height  of  the  barometer  is  760  (sgQ)  —  V760)  ~  '^^  V760/- 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  formulae  may  be  constructed 
from  these  considerations  by  the  aid  of  which  the  difference  of 
height  of  two  places  may  be  computed,  if  the  height  of  the 
barometer  be  accurately  measured  at  both  places. 

The  Air  Pump  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  indispensable 
and  important  instruments  of  the  Natural  Philosopher,  and  has 
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undergone  many  alterations  and  improvements  since  its  invention 
by  Otto  von  Guericke.  Wc  will  now  consider  it  in  its  most  simple 
form^  in  the  small  air  pumps  which  are  at  present  used  in  all 
chemical  laboratories. 

We  must  suppose  a  hollow  cylinder,  perfectly  closed  below,  and 
having  a  piston  c  closely  fitting  to  the  bottom.  If  now  the  piston 
be  forcibly  drawn  up,  a  vacuum  is  formed  below  it,,  provided 
pio.  106.  the  friction  be  air  tight  against  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  done  by  means 
of  this  vacuum  since  we  can  neither  see  into  it 
nor  put  anything  within.  But  if  a  canal  lead 
from  the  tower  part  of  the  cylinder  into  a  ^here, 
a  balloon  e,  for  instance,  which  although  filled 
with  air  is  fully  closed  against  the  external  atmos- 
phere, a  portion  of  the  air  in  e  will  enter  the  cylinder, 
owing  to  its  elasticity,  on  lifting  up  the  piston,  and  a 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  e  will  consequently  follow. 
In  order,  however,  that  the  air  may  not  return  into 
e  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  a  cock  8  is  attached  by  means 
of  which  the  communication  between  e  and  the  cylinder  may 
be  interrupted,  or  again  restored  at  will.  This  cock  s  is  closed 
as  soon  as  the  piston  comes  over  it.  If  we  now  press  down 
the  piston,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  will  only  be  compressed,  if  we 
afford  it  no  means  of  escape ;  this,  however,  it  will  have,  if  we 
open  a  second  cock  /.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom,  /  is 
again  closed,  and  8  opened,  while  another  drawing  up  of  the 
piston  produces  another  rarefaction  in  e.  By  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  this  operation,  we  may  obtain  a  considerable  rarefSac- 
tion  at  e, 
FIG.  107.  The  apparatus  in  this  form  is,  however,  inconve- 

nient on  many  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  the  con- 
tinual opening  and  shutting  of  the  two  cocks  is 
extremely  troublesome.  But  for  the  cock  /  we  may 
substitute  a  valve  which  closes  on  the  elevation,  and 
PIG.  108.  opens  on  the  depression  of  the  piston.  The  lower  part 
of  the  piston  consists  of  a  brass  plate  with  a  screw 
screwed  into  a  piece  of  brass  c  c.  The  screw  is  perfo- 
rated along  its  length,  and  a  piece  of  silk  r  bound 
over  the  opening  o.  In  the  piece  of  brass  to  which 
the  screw  is  fixed,  there  is  an  opening  b.  On  the 
elevation  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of 
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&  cylinder  forces  itself  through  the  opening  b  in  the  silk^  and 
Bsses  it  tightly  upon  the  opening  o ;  the  piston  acts,  therefore, 
rising  exactly  as  if  it  were  soUd:  the  air  passes  from  the 
ace  e  through  the  open  cock  a  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
linder ;  but  if  after  the  cock  8  is  closed,  the  piston  be  again 
Bssed  down,  the  air  in  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder  will  be 
mpressed,  and  raising  the  valve  r,  will  escape  through  the 
ening  b  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder. 
The  piece  of  brass  c  is  inserted  into  a  cork  bound  round  with 
e  leather.  This  leather  is  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the 
linder  by  the  elasticity  of  the  cork. 

The  cock  s  may  also  be  dispensed  with,  if  a  second  valve  be 
plied  to  the  part  where  the  canal  opens  into  the  cylinder.  This 
Ive  opens  on  drawing  up  the  piston,  and  closes  with  its  descent, 
le  accompanying  figure  shows  a  very  useful  little  air  pump,  one 
Fio.  109.  third  of  the  natural  size.     It  has  been 

constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  Gray  Lussac.  The  canal  goes  verti- 
cally down  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder  into  a  canal  a  b  running  hori- 
zontally. The  cork  at  d  should  be 
closed,  and  the  receiver  from  which  the 
air  is  to  be  exhausted,  screwed  on  at  a ; 
then  on  raising  the  piston,  a  portion  of 
the  air  will  pass  first  through  the  hori- 
zontal, and  then  through  the  vertical 
canal  into  the  cylinder,  and  on  pressing 
down  the  piston,  will  escape  through  its 
valve.  To  admit  the  air  again  into  the 
receiver,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  open  the  cock  at  d. 

By  means  of  the  screw/,  the  air  pump 
may  be  screwed  on  to  a  table,  or  to  a 
board  secured  to  a  table,  and  will  thus 
remain  fixed  while  being  used. 

We  designate  by  the  term  receiver ,  the 
ace  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  exhausted.  The  best  form  for 
ceivers  of  air  pumps,  designed  for  general  experiments,  is  a  bell 
ide  of  glass,  the  under  and  somewhat  broader  edge  of  which 
oat  be  made  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  so  that  it  may  fit 
to  a  smoothly  cut  plate  with  such  exactitude  as  to  prevent  the 
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entrance  of  any  air  between  the  two.  A  perfect  exclusion  caiii 
however,  only  be  eflfected  by  rubbing  the  edge  of  the  bell  with 
tallow  before  placing  it  upon  the  plate.     In  Fig.  110  we  see  a 

receiver  of  this  kind 
in  conjunction  with 
a  little  air  pump. 
From  the  middle  of 
the  plate,  a  canal 
goes  vertically  down 
and  then  pasaea  far- 
ther on  thioo§^  a 
short  borinntal 
tube.  At  the  end 
of  this  short  bonh 
zontal  piece  ciixibe, 
a  glass  tube  is  at- 
tached by  means 
of  an  india-rubber 
tube,  and  is  secured 
in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  air  pump  on  the  opposite  side.  The  degree  of  rarefaction 
that  can  be  obtained  by  pumping,  may  be  measured  by  what  is 
termed  the  barometric  test.  This  is  applied  to  the  smaller  air 
pumps  in  the  manner  shown  at  Fig.  110.  A  glass  tube  of  about 
thirty  inches  in  length  is  immersed  at  its  lower  end  into  a  vessel 
full  of  mercury. 

Above  it  is  curved,  and  secured  to  the  pump  by  means  of 
a  short  but  wider  piece  of  tube.  If  the  cock  d  be  opened, 
the  mercury  will  ascend  in  the  tube  in  proportion  as  the  rare- 
faction  is  continued.  If  it  were  possible  to  create  a  perfect 
vacuum  by  means  of  the  air  pump,  the  column  of  mercury 
raised  in  the  tube  e,  would  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter. 

With  a  weU  constructed  apparatus  of  this  kind,  we  may  make 
most  of  the  experiments  of  the  air  pump,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  some  few,  requiring  very  large  receivers,  or  a  very 
rapid  and  complete  exhaustion.  On  this  account,  air  pumps  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  recommended  for  all  popular  institutions,  not 
possessing  the  funds  necessary  to  obtain  the  most  highly  finished 
apparatus,  vis.  when  they  are  made  four,  five,  or  six  times  larger 
than  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  109. 
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Larger  air  pumps  of  various  formB  have  beco  constructed,  but 
all  are  based  upon  the  some  principles  as  the  ones  above  described. 
We  will  consider  more  attentiTcIy  one  of  the  best  arranged  of  these 
apparatus. 

In  a  cylinder  a  which  most  be  perfectly  well  finished,  the  piston 
PIG,  111.  b  moves  by  means  of  the 

rod  c,  which  must  be 
perfectly  air-tight,  no  air 
being  able  tu  escape  be- 
tween the  piston  and  the 
cylinder- 

In  the  piston  there  is 
a  valve  *,  which  must 
move  easily  and  open 
upwards.  It  rises  when 
the  pressure  from  below 
is  greater  than  from 
above,  bot  otherwise  re- 
mains hermetically  closed. 
The  rod  e  da  the  valve 
(at  the  cylinder.  If  the  piston  be  raised,  the  whole  rod  is  lifted 
up,  but  d  soon  strikes  the  upper  plate  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
piston  moves  with  some  friction  along  the  whole  rod.  As  soon  as 
the  piston  desceudsj  the  tmncated  cone  e  is  pressed  into  the 
conical  opening  below  it,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  cone  e, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  form  a  plane  surface,  and  the 
piston  may,  therefore,  rest  perfectly  on  this  bottom. 

From  the  above  mentioned  conical  opening,  a  canal  goes  on  to 
V.  Here  there  is  a  screw,  to  which  may  be  attached  the  balloons 
or  receivers  that  arc  to  be  exhausted. 

The  screw  v  ia  in  the  middle  of  a  plate  p,  on  which  the  bell  k 
may  be  placed.  Let  us  assume  that  the  piston  ia  on  the  lower 
plate  of  the  cylinder.  If  then  it  be  raised,  a  vaaatm  will  be 
formed,  provided  all  the  valves  remain  shut ;  but  the  valve  e  is 
opened,  and  the  air  from  the  beU  passes  partly  over  to  the 
cylinder. 

Bat  by  this  means,  the  air  in  the  bell  and  in  the  canal 
fd  the  bell  is  rarefied,  consequently  the  valve  <  in  the  piston  must 
remain  closed.  On  the  descent  of  the  piston  the  valve  at  e  is  shut, 
and  all  passage  closed  for  the  return  of  the  air  from  the  cylinder 
into  the  bell.     The  air  thus  shut  in  will  escape  through  the  valve 
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8y  until  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Another 
upward  stroke  of  the  piston  produces  a  fresh  rarefaction  in  the 
bell. 

We  may  easily  understand  that  an  absolute  vacuum  can 
never  be  produced  in  this  manner  below  the  bell,  however  long  we 
may  continue  the  above  mentioned  operation,  because  by  every 
fresh  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  air  below  the  bell  is  only  re-rarified; 
we  may,  however,  easily  manage  to  reduce  the  air  until  it  has 
only  a  tension  of  two  millimetres.  The  time  required  to  produce 
a  certain  degree  of  rarefaction  will  be  shorter  or  longer  according 
to  whether  the  volume  of  the  receiver  be  small  or  large  in  compa- 
rison with  the  volume  of  the  cylinder. 

If  we  have  exhausted  the  pump  sufficiently,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  acting  upon  the  piston  is  not  counterpoised  by  any 
opposite  pressure  within.  In  order  to  raise  the  piston,  we  must 
apply  a  force  of  1033  kilog.  for  every  square  centimetre  of  its 
surface,  besides  having  to  overcome  the  friction. 

In  air  pumps  with  two  cylinders,  the  pressure  on  the  one  piston 
acts  against  that  weighing  down  the  other  piston,  and  thus 
nothing  but  friction  remains  to  be  overcome. 

In  the  canal  connecting  the  receiver  with  the  sucker,  a  double- 
Fio.  112.  acting  cock  y  is  applied;  that  is  to  say,  a 

y  cock    having    two     openings,    a    common 

straight  aperture  connecting  the  receiver 
with  the  sucker,  while  the  pump  is  being  worked,  and  a  lateral 
opening  closed  by  a  metal  stopper  6,  and  turned  towards  the 
sucker,  when  the  receiver  is  to  be  shut  off.  If  we  wish  to  let  air 
again  into  the  receiver,  we  must  turn  the  cock  in  such  a  manner, 
FIG.  113.  that  the  lateral  opening  is  turned  to  the  receiver,  and 
^      then  draw  out  the  metal  stopper. 

In  these  air  pumps,  the  barometric  gauge  is  generally 
diflferently  constructed  from  the  above  mentioned.  It  is 
usually  a  shortened  barometer,  closed  in  a  long  narrow 
bell  r.  Fig.  Ill,  and  connected  with  the  canal  of 
the  machine.  This  connection  may  be  cut  oiBF,  or 
again  restored  by  means  of  a  cock.  Fig.  113  repre- 
sents an  isolated  barometer  gauge,  seven  inches  in  length. 
The  mercury  entirely  fills  the  closed  leg,  and  only  begins 
to  sink,  when  the  pressure  of  air  acting  on  the  open  leg  is 
reduced  to  one  fourth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  If 
this  degree  of  rarefaction  be  obtained,  the  barometric  teat  will 
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always  give  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  which  is 
eqnid  to  the  difference  of  the  height  of  the  two  columns  of 
mercury.  As  soon  as  air  is  again  admitted,  its  pressure  will 
drive  the  mercury  forcibly  back  into  the  closed  tube ;  we  must, 
therefore,  moderate  the  rush  of  air  to  prevent  the  top  of  the 
glass  tube  from  being  broken  through. 

Otto  von  Ouericke  made  by  means  of  the  machine  which  he 

constructed^    the  remarkable  experiment    with    the    Magdeburg 

HemiaphereSy  which  consisted  in  producing  a  vacuum  in  a  hollow 

metal  ball,  the  halves  of  which  were  only  simply  laid  on  each 

other.     Before  the  vacuum  is  formed,  it  is  easy  to  separate  the 

parts^  but  when  they  have  been  entirely  exhausted  of  air,  and 

there  is  nothing  to  counteract  the  external  atmospheric  pressure, 

they  adhere  most  extraordinarily  close  together.     If,  for  instance, 

Fio.  114.  the  radius  of  the  ball  were  only  1  decimetre,  a 

^  section  through  its  centre  would  be  814  square 

^k^^^^^^  centimetres,  and  consequently  the  external  pres- 

IS^^^V^I  sure  holding  the  two  halves  together  would  be 

^^^  more  than  814  kilogrammes.     In  order  to  make 

the  contact  more  perfect,  the  edges  of  the  hemispheres  are  rubbed 

with  fat,  like  the  bell  before  it  is  placed  on  the  plate ;  the  cock  c 

which  is  open  while  the  pumping  goes  on,  is  closed  before  the 

miited  hemispheres  are  taken  off  the  air  pump,  and  the  re-entrance 

of  air  is  thus  prevented. 

The  air  pump  is  used  in  many  experiments.  By  this  means  it 
may  be  shown  that  burning  bodies  are  extinguished  in  a  vacuum, 
that  smoke  faUs  to  the  ground  Uke  a  heavy  body ;  that  air,  as  it 
were^  is  dissolved  in  water ;  that  a  layer  of  air  intervenes  between 
fluids  and  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  contained,  for 
its  presence  is  manifested  by  a  number  of  little  globules  that 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  air  diminishes.  By  the  aid  of  an  air 
pump^  we  may  cause  cold  water  to  boil. 

,io.  115.  A  glass   cylinder  about  one 

metre  in  height,  and  having  a 
diameter  of  about  twelve  centi- 
metres, whose  upper  and  lower 
edges  are  carefully  smoothed,  is 
placed  upon  the  plate  of  the  air 
pump;  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  cylinder  is  closed  by  a 
metal  plate  (as  exhibited  in  Fig.  115)  hermetically  attached  to 
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the  polished  gloss  edge  by  being  rubbed  with  fat.  Throngh 
the  middle  of  this  plate,  there  passes  an  air-tight  metal  cone, 
(almost  like  a  cock)  that  may  be  turned  at  will.  Two  horiEon- 
tally  seciired  rods  s  revolve  with  this  metal  cone. 

On  each  of  the  rods,  there  is  a  little  metal  plate  I  festened 
to  a  rod  projecting  from  the  metal  plate  by  means  of  a 
horitoatal  pin,  round  which  it  must  revolve  easily.  When 
the  rod  >  is  turned  so  far  from  the  position  indicated  in  the 
diagram,  that  the  little  plates  t  are  no  longer  supported,  the 
latter  will  turn  round  throwing  off  whatever  may  have  beeB  laid 
npon  them.  It  is  better  that  the  two  plates  t  should  not  turn 
ronnd  simultaQeouBly.  We  lay  then  a  piece  of  metal,  and  a  little 
feather  on  each  plate ;  and  if  we  let  the  one  plate  turn  over  before 
wc  have  done  pumping,  the  piece  of  metal  will  &U  much  &ster 
than  the  feather.  But  when  the  air  is  quite  exhausted,  and  the 
second  plate  is  turned  over,  the  feather  will  fall  as  rapidly  as  the 
piece  of  metal. 

The  condaukiff  Puoq) 
serves  to  condense  tiie  air.  It 
differs  essentially  from  the 
air  pump,  in  having  valves 
that  open  and  shut  in  oppo- 
site directions,  as  exhibited 
in  Fig.  116.  When  the 
piston  descenda,  it  com- 
presses  the  air,  driving  it 
into  a  receiver ;  when  it 
ascends,  the  external  air 
opens  the  valve  of  the  piston,  and  presses  into  the  cylinder,  while 
the  compressed  air  in  the  receiver  keeps  the  bottom  valve  of  the 
cylinder  shut.  Another  depression  of  the  piston  reopens  the 
bottom  valve,  and  closes  the  piston  valve,  when  a  new  supply  of 
air  is  forced  into  the  receiver,  &c. 

The  barometer  gauge  of  the  condensing  machine  is  a  straight 
tube,  closed  at  the  top  and  filled  with  air,  having  its  lower  open 
end  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  mercury.  On  beginning  the  eKperiment, 
the  lur  into  the  tube  is  below  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  if  the 
levels  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  the  vessel  are  of  equal 
weight. 

The  more  the  pressure  increases,  the  higher  the  mercury  rises  in 
the  tube.     Prom  the  height  of  this  column  of  mercury,  and  the 
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compresBion  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
d^ree  of  condensation  in  the  receiver. 

In  this  machine^  the  receiver  must  be  screwed  tightly  on  the 
plate  to  prevent  its  being  raised  by  the  compressed  air. 

Condensing  pumps  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  screw  on  the 
]^)paratU8  in  which  air  is  to  be  compressed.  They  have  only  one 
cylinder,  and  one  piston  without  a  valve.     On  the  one  end  of  the 

cylinder,  the  re- 
servoir is  screwed 
on,  in  which  the 
air  is  to  be  com- 
pressed j  on  this 
there  is  a  valve, 
through  which 
air  may  enter, 
but  cannot  es- 
cape from  the 
reservoir.  In 
order  to  admit 
fresh  air  into  the 
cylinder,  after  a 
portion  has  been 
compressed  into 
the  reservoir, 
the  cylinder  has 
cither  a  lateral 
aperture  as  in 
Rg.  117,  or  a 
lateral  valve  like 
Fig.  118.  The 
latter  is  particu- 
larly applicable 

when  we  want  to  compress  a  special  gas,  for  it  is  then  only  neces- 
sary to  put  the  glass  reservoir  in  connection  with  the  tube  of  the 
lateral  valve. 

The  first  of  these  condensing  pumps  is  mainly  used  for  loading 
air  guns,  the  construction  of  which  will  be  made  clear  by  the 
accompanying  figures.  When  by  help  of  the  condensing  pump, 
we  have  compressed  the  air  in  the  piston  of  the  air  gun  to  the 
density  of  8  or  10  atmospheres,  a  'barrel  is  screwed  on,  along 
whieh  the  ball  is  directed.     If  the  valve  closing  the  piston  be 
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opened  by  the  trigger^  a  part  of  the  enclosed  air  will  escape  with 
great  violence^  carrying  the  ball  with  it;  but  the  valve  closes 
immediately.  A  good  air  gun  may  give  as  much  speed  to  a  ball 
as  a  musket  can  do.  Many  shots  may  be  discharged  without 
reloading^  the  number  being  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
piston. 

Heroes  Ball. — ^We  can  also  force  fluids  out  of  vessels  with 
great  violence  by  means  of  compressed  air^  as  is  the  case  with 
Heroes  Ball,  A  tube  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom^  through  the 
pio.  122.  ^cck  of  a  vessel  partially  filled  with  water.  The  tube 
terminates  above  in  a  point  with  a  fine  aperture.  If  the 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  have  in  any  way  been 
compressed^  the  pressure,  which  it  exerts  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  will  drive  the  fluid  out  of  the  fine  aperture 
after  the  manner  of  a  fountain.  We  may  make  use  of  a 
flask,  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  glass  rod 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  If  the  glass  rod  does  not  pene- 
trate far  into  the  vessel,  we  obtain,  by  this  arrangement, 
the  dropping  bottle  with  which  chemists  commonly  wash 
their  precipitates.  The  air  in  this  may  be  compressed  by 
blowing  with  the  mouth  through  the  tube.  If  the  air  enclosed  in 
the  apparatus  be  of  equal  density  with  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  we  place  it  under  the  bell  of  the  air  pump,  it  will  begin 
to  burst  as  soon  as  we  have  exhausted  the  air.  This  apparatus  is 
often  constructed  in  large  dimensions  entirely  of  metal.  In  that 
case,  the  neck  is  furnished  with  a  cock  r,  above  which  the  thin 
tube  may  be  screwed  on.  The  air  is  compressed  by  means  61  a  con- 
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denaing  pomp  screwed  on  in  the  place  of  the  pointed  tube.  When 
the  Teuel  is  chained,  we  close  the  cock,  remove  the  pamp,  and 
■crew  on  the  pointed  tobe.  As  soon  as  the  cock  is  opened,  the 
water  mshes  out  to  the  height  of  Anm  80  to  100  feet,  if  the  air 
baa  been  compressed  to  2,  or  from  6  to  6  atmospheree. 

7^  Fire  Bngitu. — Fig.  123  represente  the  combination  of  the 
forcing  pump  with  Hero's  Ball ;  the  cylinders,  of  which  we  will 


r  the  one  to  the  right  band,  stand  in  a  trough  filled  with 
water.  If  the  piston/be  raised,  the  valve  d  rises,  and  the  water 
priaarn  into  the  cylinder  e.  On  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  valve 
d  eloaes,  the  vslvc  c  is  opened,  and  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
narrow  tube  b,  into  the  ur  chamber  a.  This  air  chamber  is 
nothing  more  than  a  large  Hero's  Ball,  and  the  more  water  is 
pumped  into  it,  the  more  is  the  air  in  its  upper  part  compressed. 
The  tube  h  reaches  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  air  chamber ;  at  g 
a  tube  with  a  narrow  opening  is  screwed  on.  A  strong  jet  of 
water  is  driven  from  the  aperture  by  the  pressure  constantly 
exercised  upon  the  water  by  the  air  compressed  in  the  chamber. 
A  leather  pipe,  vrith  a  metal  spout,  may  be  screwed  to  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  air  chamber  near  the  bottom :  this  pipe  also 
throwt  ont  a  jet  of  water  which  can  be  more  easily  directed,  and 
bioag^t  nearer  to  the  burning  parts  than  the  stream  from  the 
■pcrtnre  g.  The  nising  and  lowering  of  the  piston  is  managed 
hj  a  lever,  wboae  fnlcmm  is  m.     Both  rods  of  the  pistons  are  so 
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attached  to  this  lever,  that  the  one  asceDds  as  the  other  deacenda, 
and  a  firesh  supply  of  water  may,  therefore,  be  uniotemiptedly 
conveyed  to  the  air  chamber. 

no.  124.  no.  129.  Hero's    FotaUam.  —  The 

moat  simple    mode  of  con- 
structing Hero's  Ponntain  by 
r..,ii,«^^  I'Tt  tW       means  of  glass  tubes,  and  a 

WVjf|\  ,      '  k'\  i;        glass  blower's  lamp  is  shown 

in  Pig.  124.    The  column 
of  water  in  the  tube  a  com- 
presses the  air  in   A ,-   the 
compressed  air  presses  apon 
the  surface  of  the  water  in 
c,     and     consequently    the 
water  must  g;iuh  out  at  d. 
According  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple.    Hero's    Fountain  in 
Fig.  125  is  composed  of  glass 
tubes,    glass  flasks,    and  a 
funnel.     It  is   evident  that 
the  vessel  c  most  be  sup- 
ported in  some  w^.     When 
the    apparatus   is   set    into 
action,  the  vessel  c  is  Sfkd 
with    water,    and   its  neck 
closed  with   a   cork,    through   which    pass  the  tubes  b  and  d. 
Water  is  then  poured  into  the  funnel/,  on  which  the  water  begins 
to  gush  from  the  tube  d. 
Fin.  126,        Measurement  of  the  pressure  of  Gases. — There  are  two 
means  by  which  we  may  measure  the  pressure  of  gases, 
viz.  by  columns  of  liquids,  and  by  valves.  An  apparatus 
designed  for  this  purpose  is  termed  a  manometer.     The 
barometer   gauge  upon   the   air  pump,    and  the  con- 
densing machine  are  manometers. 

Safety  tubes  belong  in  some  respects  to  mano' 
meters,  for  they  measure  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in 
the  apparatus  to  which  they  are  attached.  If  their 
tension  be  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
fluid  will  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  limbs, 
(Fig.  126) ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  pressure  may  be 
determined  in  the  interior  of  the  enclosed  space  by  the 
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difference  of  the  columns  of  liquid  in  the  two  limbs^  provided  the 
density  of  the  Uquid  in  the  safety  tube  be  known.  These  safety 
tubes  were  invented  by  Welter,  and  are  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
many  chemical  operations^  by  preventing  explosions  as  well  as  the 
forcing  back  of  enclosed  liquids  by  the  air^s  pressure  when 
absorption  takes  place. 

In  Figs.  127  and  128  there  are  two  loaded  or  safety  valves 
no.  127.  Fio.  128.  represented.    If  the 

weight    be    known 

that  will  load  such 

valve,    and    the 


a 


size  of  the  surface 
of  the  valve  which 
has  to  support  the 
vertical  pressure  of  the  gas,  the  tension  of  the  gas  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  able  to  raise  the  valve  may  be  calculated.  For  instance, 
if  the  loading  of  the  valve  be  100  kilog.,  and  the  area  of  the  value 
25  square  centimetres,  each  square  centimetre  of  this  area  will 
have  to  bear  4  kilogrammes.  As  now  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere upon  each  square  centimetre  amounts  to  1,0325,  the  tension 

4 
of  the  gas  able  to  lift  this  valve  will  be  equal  to  ,  qqqP  =  8>87  at- 
mospheres, to  which  must  be  added  one  atmosphere  more  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  the  air,  borne  by  the  valve  besides  its 
other  load.  This  apparatus  is  applied  to  liquids  as  well  as  gases, 
and  by  its  means,  the  boilers,  tubes  of  communication,  and  the 
cylinders  of  the  steam  engine  are  proved. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


r^ 


ATTRACTION    BBTWEEN   GASEOUS   AND   SOLID,    AS  WELL   AS 
BETWEEN   GASEOUS   AND   LIQUID    BODIES. 

The  foUowing  experiments  prove  most  evidently  that  a  consi- 
derable attraction  exists  between  the  particles  of  solid  and  gaseous 
Fio.  129.  bodies.     If  we  place  a  piece  of  glowing  char- 

coal under  mercury,  and  then  let  it  ascend 
into  a  cylinder,  whose  upper  part  is  filled  with 
carbonic  acid,  shut  off  by  means  of  the  mer- 
cury from  any  communication  with  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  whose  volume  is  about  20  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  charcoal,  the  carbonic 
acid  will  in  a  few  minutes  be  so  condensed  by 
the  charcoal,  that  the  mercury  will  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  which  before  filled  all  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
is  now  condensed  by  the  attraction  existing  between  the  gas  and 
the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  the  former  having  been  absorbed.  A 
similar  experiment  succeeds  with  many  other  gases.  If  the 
charcoal  have  lain  any  length  of  time  in  the  air,  the  experiment 
does  not  prove  quite  successful,  as  we  may  easily  understand,  if 
we  reflect  that  it  absorbs  atmospheric  air,  and  ihe  vapour  distri- 
buted through  the  air,  and  that  its  capacity  for  absorbing  other 
gases  is  consequently  diminished. 

If  charcoal  that  has  absorbed  gas  be  brought  under  the  air 
pump,  or  kindled,  it  will  Uberate  the  absorbed  gas. 

Absorption  of  gases  is  at  all  times  accompanied  by  a  develop- 
ment of  heat,  which  is  more  considerable  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  absorption. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  charcoal  is  triturated  to 
a  very  fine  powder,  which  absorbs  atmospheric  air  with  such 
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avidity  that  a  considerable  d^jfree  <tf  heat  takes  plaee  in  the  mass 
and  £reqiieatly  gives  rise  to  combustion. 

If  a  fine  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  be  thrown  upon  spongy  platinum, 
absorption  of  the  gas  follows  with  such  violence  as  to  make  the 
platinum  red  hot  and  inflame  the  hydrogen  gas.  On  this  prin- 
ciple Dobereiner's  lamp  is  constracted. 

AbstH^on  is  conriderabty  promoted  when  the  solid  body  is  in 
a  finely  divided  condition,  as  is  the  case  with  charcoal  powder 
and  spongy  platinum,  because  of  the  increased  number  of 
points  of  contact  between  the  solid  bodies  and  the  gas,  but  this 
finely  porous  condition  is  not  indispensable  to  effect  a  condensation 
of  the  gas,  it  also  occurs  if  the  solid  body  has  a  perfectly 
smooth,  or  metallic  snr&ce;  in  this  case,  however,  the  conden- 
sation is  leaa  considerable.  If  we  put  a  piece  of  platinum,  having 
a  perfectly  smooth  metallic  surface,  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  both  gases  will  be  so  much  condensed  as  gradually  to 
combine  and  form  water. 

Not  only  platinum  and  charcoal,  bat  all  solid  bodies  exhibit  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  this  remarkable  relation  to  gases.  Every  solid 
htyiy  is  as  it  were  surrounded  by  the  condensed  atmosphere  of 
some  gas,  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  separate  ftvm  it,  and 
whicb,  even  if  its  surface  be  perfectly  freed  from  it,  will  again 
adhere  after  a  time,  if  the  body  come  into  contact  with  gases. 
Thtu  fitf  example,  glass  is  always  surrounded  by  a  coating  of 
coodenwd  air,  which  in  the  construction  of  barometen  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  bcnling  <^  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  If  water 
be  poured  into  a  glass  flask,  and  placed  over  the  fire,  there  is 


«XHi  seen  a  number  of  bubbles  forming  on  the  bottom  long  before 
the  water  boils.    This  is  owing  to  the  layer  of  air,  which  £rom 
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its  great  condensation  was  before  imperceptible,  but  now  forms 
bubbles  after  its  expansion  by  heat.  Similar  babbles  i^pear  if 
the  vessel  with  water  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air  pump, 
and  then  exhausted. 

Such  gaseous  bodies  as  easily  pass  over  into  a  fluid  condition' 
(vapour)  are  rendered  liquid  by  their  attraction  for  solid  bodies. 
Thus  chloride  of  calcium  attracts  the  vapour  of  water  with  great 
rapidity,  condenses  it  to  water,  and  at  length  dissolves  in  the  water. 
Common  salt  also  attracts  the  vapour  of  water  from  the  air,  and 
becomes  moist.  It  is  the  satiae  with  potash  and  many  other 
bodies. 

Bodies  that  attract  the  vapour  of  water  from  the  air  are  called 
hygroscopic  hoiies;  to  these  belong,  besides  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, wood,  hair,  whalebone,  &c. 

Absorption  of  gases  by  liquids. — Liquids  exhibit  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  gases  as  that  we  have  just  considered  in  solid  bodies.  This 
may  be  made  evident  by  so  far  altering  the  experiment  given  in 
Fig.  129,  as  to  substitute  ammoniacal  gas  for  carbonic  acid,  and 
water  for  charcoal.  The  ammoniacal  gas  is  so  eagerly  absorbed  by 
the  water,  that  all  the  gas  disappears  at  once,  and  the  tube 
becomes  filled  with  water. 

The  water  absorbs  700  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and 
1500  times  its  volume  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  The  power  of  absorp- 
tion of  liquids  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  degree  of  pressure. 
Liquids  absorb  larger  quantities  of  gas  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
under  strong  pressure,  than  a  high  temperature  and  under  less 
pressure. 

Water  almost  always  contains  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of 
absorbed  air,  from  which  it  can  only  be  freed  by  prolonged 
boiling.  Carbonic  acid,  amongst  other  gases  is  pretty  freely 
absorbed  by  water,  as  for  instance,  beer,  champagne,  and  certain 
mineral  waters. 
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SECTION  III. 

OF  MOTION  AND  ACCELERATING  FORCES. 

CHAPTER    I. 
DIFFERENT    KINDS   OF    MOTION. 

Resi  and  Motion. — ^A  body  that  changes  its  position  with  respect 
to  another  is  in  motion ;  it  is  at  rest  if  no  such  change  occur. 
Every  form  of  rest  or  motion  observed  by  us  is  only  relative,  not 
absolute.  The  trees  are  at  rest  in  relation  to  the  neighbouring 
hills ;  trees  have  an  unchangeable  position  on  the  earth's  surface ; 
but  trees  and  hills  are  not  on  that  account  in  a  state  of  absolute 
rest;  they  with  the  whole  earth  on  which  they  stand  traverse 
the  vast  orbit  of  our  planet.  Although  we  know  that  we  fly 
through  the  space  of  heaven  with  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  round 
the  sun,  we  cannot  say  anything  definite  respecting  our  own 
absolute  motion,  as  we  know  not  whether  the  sun  is  an  immove- 
able centre  of  the  world.  Everything,  however,  seems  to  imply 
that  the  sun  itself  is  only  a  planet  revolving  round  another  sun, 
which  in  its  turn  is  not  fixed ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  determine 
or  even  to  conjecture  what  the  centre  of  all  motion  is. 

There  are  two  essential  points  regarding  motion  that  we  must 
consider,  viz.  direction  and  velocity.  If  a  body  move  continually 
in  one  direction,  its  course  is  in  a  straight  line ;  but  if  the  direction 
of  its  motion  constantly  change,  its  motion  is  curvelinear.  If  we 
draw  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  a  point  of  the  cur\'e  occupied  by  the 
body  at  any  given  instant,  this  tangent  will  show  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  body  at  that  moment. 

Uniform  motion. — A  body  has  an  uniform  motion  if  it  pass 
over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  If  a  body  moving  in  a 
straight  line,    advance  equally   far,    sixty  feet   for    instance,    in 
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each  minute^  thirty  feet  in  every  half  minute^  and  one  foot 
in  every  second,  it  moves  uniformly.  As  the  spaces  traversed 
in  equal  times  are  equal,  it  follows  that  the  relation  between 
time  and  space  remains  constant.  This  relation  we  t«rm  the 
velocity  of  uniform  motion.  If  we  take  double  or  triple  the  time, 
the  space  traversed  will  be  doubled  and  tripled;  and  the  rela- 
tion consequently  remains  the  same.  The  number  expressing  the 
velocity  depends  upon  the  units  chosen  for  space  and  time.  If  we 
were  only  to  express  the  velocity  by  a  number,  without  giving  the 
units  employed,  the  velocity  would  then  be  wholly  undefined.  The 
simplest  mode  of  expressing  velocity  is  by  giving  the  space 
traversed  by  the  body  in  an  unit  of  time,  as  a  minute  or  a  second. 
Thus  for  instance  a  man  walks  as  a  general  rule  with  the  velocity 
of  2.5  feet  in  a  second.  An  ordinary  vrind  has  a  velocity  of  60 
metres  in  the  minute;  a  hurricane  2700  metres  in  a  minute. 
These  two  last  named  velocities  admit  of  comparison,  as  they  are 
expressed  in  the  same  units ;  thus  the  velocity  of  the  hurricane  is 
45  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  ordinary  vnnd.  K  we  would 
compare  the  speed  of  a  man  with  the  velocity  of  the  hurricane,  we 
must  first  reduce  both  to  a  like  unit.  As  matter  is  inert,  a  body 
once  having  an  uniform  motion  would  continue  to  move  in  the  same 
direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  unless  a  second  force  were 
to  act  upon  it,  changing  its  direction  alone,  or  its  velocity  alone,  or 
both;  for  by  itself  a  body  can  change  nothing  in  this  respect, 
either  with  regard  to  its  conditions  of  rest  or  motion.  Thus  we 
are  to  understand  the  law  of  inertia,  and  not  as  the  older  philoso- 
phers, who  maintained,  that  matter  had  a  prevailing  tendency  to  rest. 
If  we  see  that  the  motion  of  a  body  be  in  any  way  changed,  if  for 
instance,  its  velocity  increases  or  diminishes,  its  motion  ceases,  or 
changes  its  direction,  then  must  this  change  always  be  occasioned 
by  some  external  cause.  A  stone  thrown  towards  the  sun  would 
continue  its  course  till  it  reached  the  sun,  were  it  not  prevented  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  by  the  force  of  gravity  drawing  it 
back  to  the  earth. 

Accelerated  and  retarded  motion. — A  constant  change  of  velocity 
can  only  be  efiected  by  a  constantly  acting  force,  termed  accele- 
rating or  retarding  according  as  it  augments  or  diminishes  motion. 
If  at  any  moment  of  the  varying  motion,  all  the  accelerating  or 
retarding  forces  were  to  cease  to  act,  the  motion  would  become 
uniform  from  that  moment.  The  velocity  of  a  varying  motion  in  a 
given  moment  is  determined  by  computing  how  far  the  body  would 
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move  in  the  unit  of  time^  if  all  acceleration  and  retardation  were 
to  cease  from  the  said  moment. 

A  motion  is  termed  uniformly  accelerated  or  uniformly  retarded, 
if  the  velocity  increase  or  diminish  equally  in  equal  times. 
Such  motions  are  produced  by  forces  acting  continually  with  the 
same  intensity  as  is  the  case  with  gravity.  A  heavy  body  falls 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  velocity.  If  we  set  out  with  the 
supposition  that  the  intensity  of  gravity  is  the  same  at  the 
different  places  traversed  by  the  falling  body^  (and  experience 
justifies  us  in  this  assumption  at  least  within  certain  limitations), 
aU  laws  of  freely  £EJling  bodies  may  be  developed  by  a  simple  mode 
of  reasoning. 

As  gravity  acts  in  the  same  manner  at  every  moment  of  a  fall,  the 
velocity  of  the  falling  body  must  also  increase  equally,  on  equal  terms, 
that  is  the  motion  must  be  a  uniformly  accelerated  one.  If  the 
fidling  body  attain,  in  the  first  second  of  its  descent,  a  velocity  jr, 
it  must  after  2,  8,  4  ...  /  seconds  have  attained  to  a  velocity  of 
^  fff  ^9i  ^g  •  •  •t  •  g;  which  may  be  thus  generally  expressed  in 
words :  the  velocity  of  a  freely  faUing  body  is  always  proportionate 

to  the  time  elapsed  during  its  fall:  or  it  is 

V  =  g.t 
if  V  represent  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  body  during  its  fall  of 
/  seconds,  and  g  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  first  second. 

What  space  will,  therefore,  the  body  fall  through  in  1,  2,  8,  4 
.  •  •  •  /  seconds  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  second,  its  velocity 
is  equal  to  o;  at  the  end  of  the  same,  it  is  g.  As  now  the 
velocity  increases  uniformly,  the  space  fallen  through  in  one  second 
must  clearly  be  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  during  one  second 
moved  by  a  velocity  ranging  half  way  between  the  b^inning  and 
ending  velocity:  that  is  between  o  and  g.  But  this  medium 
velocity  is  ^  y,  and  a  body  falling  during  one  second  with  a  velocity 
of  4  ff,  passes  over  a  space  ^  g. 

In  the  same  manner,   we  may  find  by  deduction  the  space 

passed  through  by  a  body  falling  during  two  seconds.     The  starting 

velocity  is   o;  the  closing  velocity  2g;  the  medium  velocity  is 

2  a 
ocmsequently  ~  and  a  body  moving  during  two  seconds  with  this 

velocity,  passes  through  a  space  equal  to  2.2  ^* 
In  three  seconds  the  body  passes  through  a  space  equal  to  8.8  f  for 
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the  starting  velocity  is  o,  the  closing  velocity  3  g^  and  the  medium 

velocity  is  consequently  equal  to  3  ^ ;  and  a  body  must  move  uni- 

formly  with  this  velocity  during  three  seconds^  if  it  traverse  the  same 
space  through  which  a  heavy  body  will  fall  in  the  same  time.  We 
will  express  this  generally.  If  a  body  fall  during  /  seconds,  it  must 
traverse  a  space  equal  to  what  it  would  have  done  during  the  same 
time  with  an  uniform  motion,  if  its  velocity  were  a  medium  between 

0  and  g .  t,  that  va^A,  But  a  body  moving  /  seconds  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  w  traverses  a  space 

or  expressed  verbally :  the  spaces  described  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  times. 

Experiment,  however,  can  alone  prove  whether  these  premises 
be  correct,  and  whether  gravity  actually  be  an  uniformly  accele- 
rating force.  This  question  cannot  be  directly  solved,  since  the 
velocity  with  which  bodies  fall  augments  so  rapidly,  that  after  the 
first  few  moments  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
the  spaces  passed  through  in  given  times.  But  although  we 
cannot  find  this  by  direct  experiment,  we  may  arrive  at  the 
result  by  indirect  means.  The  most  simple  method  is  Galileo's 
inclined  plane,  but  the  one  possessed  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
accuracy  is  Atwbod's  falling  machine, 

Galileo's  inclined  Plane. — Galileo  studied  the  laws  of  descent  by 
rolling  easily  moving  bodies  down  an  inclined  plane.  To  follow 
his  experiments,  it  is  best  to  make  use  of  a  canal  of  wood,  about 
10  or  12  feet  in  length  (Fig.  131)  polished  as  smoothly  as  pos- 

yj^j  J31  sible    in    the     interior, 

and  divided  into  feet 
and  inches.  The  canal 
must  be  inclined  by 
being  supported  at  one 
end.  If  it  were  placed 
perfectly  horizontally,  a  ball  laid  upon  it  would  remain  at  rest, 
owing  to  its  gravity  being  entirely  counterpoised  by  the  resistance! 
of  its  horizontal  support.  If  the  canal  were  placed  vertically, 
the  ball  would  fall  freely  with  the  whole  force  of  its  gravity ;  but 
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if  the  body  be  inclined,  tbe  force  of  gravity  will  be  diroiniBhed  in  a 
certain  fixed  relation.  It  follows  from  the  principles  of  statics,  that 
wc  obtain  the  amount  of  aecclerating  force  urging  the  ball  down 
the  inclined  plane,  if  we  multiply  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity 
with  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  ioclinatioQ  of  the  plane.  Whatever 
may  be  the  relation  in  which  a  force  is  diminished,  whether  it  be 
reduced  to  the  half,  the  third,  or  the  fourth  part  of  its  original 
amount,  the  absolute  amount  of  the  motion  produced  will  alone  be 
changed,  while  tbe  relations  of  the  spaces  traversed  in  given  times 
will  remain  the  same.  The  laws  derived  from  esperiments  with 
the  inclined  plane,  are  therefore  the  true  laws  of  gravity.  If  we 
slip  a  ball  at  a  definite  moment  trom  the  upper  end  of  the  canal, 
and  note  the  spaces  traversed  in  1,  2,  3,  seconds,  wc  shall  find  that 
the  spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  time  necessary  to  traverse 
thoae  spaces.  Gravity  is,  therefore,  really  an  uniformly  accelerating 
force. 

Atwood't  FtUling  Machine  consists  essentially  of  a  puUey  revolv- 
ing round  a  horizontal  axis,  and  fas- 
tened to  the  top  of  a  vertical  column, 
about  7  feet  in  height  (Pig.  132).  A 
string  is  slung  over  the  pulley  having 
equal  weights  m  at  its  extremities.  If 
we  attach  an  extra  weight  n  on  the 
one  side,  equihbrium  will  be  dis- 
turbed ;  the  weights  m  and  n  will  sink 
on  one  side,  and  the  weight  m  on  the 
other  will  be  raised  up.  The  velocity 
with  which  this  takes  place  is  much 
less  considerable  than  in  a  &ee  fall, 
because  the  moving  force,  the  force  of 
gravity  of  the  extra  weight  n,  has  not 
only  to  set  in  motion  the  mass  m,  hut 
also  the  mass  2  m-f-n. 

If,  for  example,  each  of  the  weights 
m  were  7  oz.  hut  n  1  oz.  only,  the 
extra  weight  of  1  oz.  would  have  to 
put  a  mass  of  15  os.  in  motion ;  the 
motion  will  follow  the  same  laws,  as 
in  a  free  fall,  with  this  difference 
miy,  that  the  intensity  of  the  acce- 
lerating force  is  here  15  times  smaller; 
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If;  therefore^  a  freely  falling  body^  traverse  15  feet  of  space  during 
the  first  second;  the  space  traversed  in  this  case^  in  the  first  second; 
will  be  only  1  foot. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  motion  will  be  slower^  the  smaller  the 
extra  weight  n  is  in  relation  to  m ;  and  we  may^  therefore^  by 
proper  alterations  in  n,  make  the  motion  as  slow  as  we  chose. 

The  vertical  column  has  been  divided  into  feet;  fcnr  the  greater 
convenience  of  measuring  the  spaces  of  falling.  The  upper  point 
is  the  zero  of  the  scale.  Two  slideS;  one  of  which  is  perforated 
can  be  secured  to  any  part  of  the  scale. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  thus  much  of  the  apparatus  in  order  to 
understand  the  experiments.  In  the  first  placC;  it  is  easy  to  prove; 
by  means  of  this  machine;  that  the  space  is  as  the  square  of  the 
time  of  falling.  Let  n  be  so  chosen  that  the  descent  in  the 
first  second  is  1  inch.  If  the  lower  end  of  the  weight  m,  carrying 
the  extra  weight  be  at  the  zero  point  of  the  scalC;  the  weight  will 
be  at  the  first  mark  below  zerO;  in  the  course  of  one  second  firom 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  motion. 

If  the  space  traversed  during  the  first  second  of  fialling  be 
1  inch;  it  must  be  4  inches  during  the  two  first  seconds;  if; 
therefore;  we  move  the  slide  to  4  inches  below  zerO;  the  weight 
that  began  its  motion  at  the  point  zerO;  will  strike  at  the  end  of 
two  seconds. 

If  we  let  the  motion  always  begin  firom  the  same  point  of  the  scalc; 
viz.  from  zerO;  the  slide  must  be  fixed  at  9;  16;  25;  86;  49;  64 
inches  below  that  point;  if  the  weight  is  to  strike  in  8;  4;  5;  6; 
7;  8  seconds.  This  experiment  fully  confirms  the  laW;  that  the 
spaces  traversed  in  falling  are  as  the  squares  of  the  time  of 
falling. 

We  have  shown  above  that  this  law  follows  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  velodty  is  proportionate  to  the  time  of  falling.  The 
truth  of  the  inference  proves  also  indirectly  the  correctness  of  the 
assumption.  The  relation  existing  between  the  time  of  falling, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  any  given  moment  cannot  be 
directly  ascertained  either  in  a  free  descent;  or  by  means  of  the 
inclined  planC;  since  in  order  to  obtain  this  result;  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  velocity  of  the  body  should  not  increase  firom 
that  moment;  consequently  we  must  be  able  suddenly  to  destroy 
the  action  of  gravity  on  the  body.  By  means  of  the  falling- 
machine;  we  may  arrest  the  accelerating  force  at  any  moment. 
The  accelerating  force  is  only  the  gravity  of  the  extra  weif^t  n ; 
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if  now  we  give  to  the  excess  of  weight  n,  the  fonn  represented  at 
no.  133.  Fig-  188i  we  may  arrest  it  by  means  of  the  perforated 
slide  at  any  moment,  while  the  mass  m  continues  to 
progress  with  uniform  velocity  from  the  time  it  ceased  to 
be  aeted  upon  by  an  accelerating  force.  We  may,  therefore,  by 
help  of  this  contrivance  determine  directly  the  velocity  at  any  one 
moment  by  the  space  traversed  in  the  next  second. 

We  have  seen  that  if  jr  be  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  end  of 
the  first  second  of  falling,  the  space  traversed  in  the  same  period 
of  time  will  be  ^  jr.  If  now  we  have  so  arranged,  that  1  inch  is 
trmvened  in  the  first  second,  the  closing  velocity  of  the  first  second 
will  be  2  inches,  that  is,,  if  at  the  close  of  the  first  second  the 
accelerating  force  cease  to  act,  the  body  will  traverse  in  the  next 
ieoond  a  space  of  2  inches  with  uniform  velocity. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  this  relation  actually  exists 
between  the  time  and  velocity  of  falling.  Let  us,  for  instance,  so 
place  the  weights  m+n  before  motion  begins,  that  the  under 
sorfiEU^  of  n  may  stand  at  zero  upon  the  scale ;  the  perforated  slide 
must  also  be  so  arranged  that  its  upper  surface  stand  at  1  inch, 
and  the  lower  slide  so  that  its  upper  surface  may  be  as  much 
below  the  mark,  8  inches,  as  the  height  of  the  weight  m  requires. 
K  now  we  start  the  weights  at  a  definite  moment,  the  extra 
wei^t  will  strike  in  1  second,  and  the  weight  m  in  2  seconds. 
The  upper  point  of  the  weight  m  has,  therefore,  traversed  the 
space  from  zero  to  1  with  accelerated  velocity  in  the  first  second, 
and  has  passed  in  the  next  second  from  1  to  8  with  an  uniform 
degree  of  velocity. 

That  the  velocity  is  really  uniform  after  the  removal  of  the 
extra  weight,  we  see  from  this,  that  if  without  altering  anything 
else  we  lower  the  slide  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  10  inches ;  the  contact  occurs 
Ij  2#  8,  4^  or  5  seconds  later;  consequently  that  a  space  of 
2  inches  is  traversed  in  every  succeeding  second. 

If  we  had  so  arranged  the  extra  weight  n  that  2,  3,  4,  6,  &c. 
inches  were  traversed  in  the  first  second,  a  space  of  4,  6,  8,  10, 
&c.,  inches  would  be  passed  over,  provided  we  removed  the  extra 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  first  second. 

We  have  assumed  above  that  if  the  velocity  be  ^  at  the  end  of 
the  first  second,  the  closing  velocity  in  2,  8,  4  seconds  will  be  2^, 
9g,  4y.  Experiment  fully  confirms  this.  K  we  again  assume, 
that  the  extra  weight  n  be  so  arranged,  that  in  the  first  second 
1  indi  will  be  traversed,  and  consequently  in  the  next  two  seconds. 
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4  inches^  there  will  be  a  space  of  4  inches  passed  over  in  each 
succeeding  second^  provided  we  take  o£f  the  extra  weight  at  the 
close  of  two  seconds ;  if  we  did  not  take  o£f  the  extra  weight  before 
the  close  of  the  3rd  and  4th  second^  that  is  when  a  space  of  9,  or 
16  inches  had  been  passed  over^  the  motion  would  continue  from 
that  time  with  an  uniform  velocity  of  6  or  8  inches. 

In  a  free  fall  the  value  of  g  may  be  taken  at  somewhat 
more  than  tSO  feet.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  pendulum^  we 
will  give  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  its  value.  In  a  free  fall, 
therefore,  according  to  the  above  proved  laws,  the  space  passed 
over  in  the  first  second  of  falling  must  be  about  15  Paris  feet,  while 
in  2,  3,  or  4  seconds,  it  must  amount  to  60,  135,  240,  &;c. 

Galileo  himself  made  experiments  regarding  the  free  descent  of 
bodies,  which  were  subsequently  repeated  by  Biccioli  and  Grimaldi 
from  the  Tower  Degli  Asinelli  in  Bologna;  Dechalles  has,  however, 
made  the  most  accurate  experiments  on  the  subject.  The  observed 
spaces  through  which  bodies  fall  are  always  smaller  than  we 
might  be  led  to  expect  from  theory.  This  difference  depends, 
however,  solely  upon  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  increases 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  In  the  falling  machine^  and 
the  falling-canal,  the  resistance  of  the  air  does  not  influence  the 
results. 

It  is  frequently  important  to  be  able  to  compute  directly  the 
velocity  corresponding  to  given  heights  of  descent.  A  formula, 
according  to  which  this  calculation  may  be  made,  is  obtained  from  the 

following  equations  v  =  g,  t  and  5  =  ^  /^.     By  the  elimination 

of  t  we  find  that 

The  velocities  are,  therefore,  as  the  square  roots  of  the  spaces. 
If  for  instance,  a  body  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  100  feet,  its 
velocity  would  be,  according  to  this  formula,  as  follows :  v  = 
V2.30.100  =  77,4  . .  feet  (without  taking  into  account  the  resistance 
of  the  air). 

When  a  body  is  projected  by  any  force  vertically  upwards, 
it  ascends  with  decreasing  velocity;  after  a  time  its  upward 
motion  ceases,  and  it  then  begins  to  fall.  The  laws  of  this 
motion  follow  immediately  from  the  foregoing.  Suppose  a 
body  to  be  thrown  upward  with  a  velocity  of  150  feet,  it  would 
ascend  150  feet  in  every  second,  provided  gravity  exercised  no 
influence  upon  it.     But  as  gravity  imparts  to  a  falling  body  in 
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1,  2,  8,  4,  5  seconds,  a  velocity  of  30,  60,  90,  120,  150  feet, 
opposed  to  the  direction  of  the  upward  motion,  it  is  evident  that 
the  velocity  of  the  ascending  body  is  at  the  end  of  the  1st  second 
150  —  80  =  120  feet;  at  the  close  of  2  seconds  this  velocity  is 
150  — 60  =  90  feet;  at  the  close  of  3  seconds  150  — 90=  60 
feet ;  in  4  seconds  150 — 120  =  30  feet ;  and  finally  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  second  150  — 150  =:  0 ;  and  now  consequently  the  body 
begins  to  fall.  We  have  here  an  illustration  of  an  uniformly 
retarded  motion,  for  the  velocity  of  the  ascending  body  diminishes 
about  the  same  in  every  second,  viz.  about  30  feet. 

Let  us  put  this  in  general  terms.  If  n  be  the  velocity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent,  the  velocity  of  the  body  will  after  t  seconds 
be 

V  =  n  —  g  t. 

The  body  ceases  to  ascend,  when  n  =  ff  t,  that  is,  when  the 
velocity  acquired  in  falling  during  t  seconds  is  equal  to  the  velocity, 
with  which  the  body  began  to  ascend. 

The  time  required  by  the  body  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  its 
ooorse,  is 

/  =  !*. 
9 
Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  height  attained  by  an 

ascending  body  in  a  given  time.     According  to  the  above   given 

illustration,  the  body  would  have  attained  a  height  of  150,  300, 

450,  &c.,  feet,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  seconds,  provided  gravity  had  not 

drawn  it  down.     But  as  we  have  seen,  gravity  draws  it  down  15 

feet  in  1  second;  4 .  15  =  60  feet  in  2  seconds;  and  9,  15  = 

185  feet  in  3  seconds.     The  height  at  the  end  of  1  second  is, 

therefore,  150  — 15  =  135  feet;  at  the  end  of  2  and  3  seconds, 

800  —  60  =  240  feet,  and  450— 135  =  315  feet.  In  5  seconds 

it  would  have  reached  a  height  of  750  feet,  but  being  drawn  down 

15  X  5*  =  875  feet  by  the  force  of  gravity,  it  is  actually  at  an 

elevation  of  750  —  375  =  375  feet,  and  now  begins  again  to  fall. 

Let  us  consider  this  more  generally.     In  /  seconds  the  body 

would  ascend  to  the  height  n  /,  owing  to  its  original  velocity  n ; 

but  having  been  drawn  down  §  ^  by  gravity,  its  actual  height  is 

h=nt^  —  if. 

2 

Hie  body  ascends  as  long  as  n  /  is  greater  than  ~  /'• 
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As  the  highest  point  of  its  course  is  attained  when  /  =  - 

we  find  the  elevation  of  the  body  at  this  moment,  if  in  the  abovi 
given  formula  for  A^  we  substitute  this  value  in  place  of  /;  w 
then  have 

n' ^  n* n* n*  p? 

But  in  -  seconds  a  body,  falling  free,  traverses  a  space 

g    v? n* 

2p~2ir' 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  body  requires  exactly  as  much  time  to 
fall  as  to  rise. 

Let  us  seek  the  velocity  with  which  the  falling  body  regains  tk 
point  boxD.  whence  it  b^gan  its  ascending  motion.    We  shall  fin! 

it  from  the  formula  v  =  g  t;  but  as  the  time  of  fialliiig  /  =* 


it  follows  that  v  =  n,  that  is  the  body  comes  down  wUk  the 
velocity  with  which  it  began  to  rise ;  or,  m  order  to  impel  a  bsij 
vertically  to  a  height  h,  we  must  in^part  to  it  an  initial  vetodiHf 
exactly  as  great  as  that  acquired  by  it,  in  its  free  fall  from  Ik 
height  h. 

Projectiles. — ^If  a  body  be  thrown  in  any  other  than  a  vertical 
direction,  it  will  describe  a  curved  line,  the  form  of  which  may  be 


easQy  deduced  from  the  laws  of 
Let  us  assume  the  simplest  case,  (or 
instance,  that  the  body  be  impelled  by 
any  force  in  an  horiiontal  directiaB. 
If  there  were  no  such  force  as  gravity, 
the  body  would  continually  move  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  with  an  mu- 
form  velocity. 

By  reason  of  the  first  impelling  foieei 
it  would  traverse  the  space  a  b  in  I 
second,  the  equally  large  space  A  cia 
2  seconds,  and  so  on,  and  must  oons^ 
quently  at  the  end  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
&;c.,  second,  have  reached  the  points  k 
Cf  d,  &c.  But  it  has  sunk  from  tbe 
force  of  gravity ;  in  the  first  second  it  fell  15  feet,  consequently 
at  the  end  of  that  time  instead  of  being  at  b,  it  will  be  15  feet 
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below  it.  At  the  end  of  the  next  second^  it  is  60  feet  below  c ; 
at  the  end  of  the  third,  135  feet  below  rf,  &c.  The  curved  line 
described  by  the  body  in  this  manner,  is  a  parabola. 

If  an  impulse  be  given  in  any  other  direction,  the  course 
described  may  in  like  manner  be  obtained  by  construction. 

The  course  described  by  a  projected  body  varies  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  of  the  air  from  a  true  parabola. 

Central  motion. — ^We  must  now  consider  motions  produced  by 
gravity,  where  the  directions  of  the  force  of  gravitation  in  various 
points  of  the  course  are  no  longer  parallel.  Motions  such  as  these 
are  observed  in  the  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and 
of  the  planets  round  the  sun. 

If  we  suppose  the  point  a  (Fig.  135),   to  have  received   an 
no.  135.  impulse  in  the  direction  a  b  from  any  momen- 

tarily acting  force  at  the  beginning  of  its 
course,  while  it  is  driven  towards  the  point  m 
by  a  constantly  acting  force  of  attraction,  it 
will  neither  move  in  the  directions  a  b  nor 
a  c,  but  in  another  direction  a  d,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  law  of  the  parallelogram 
of  forces.  In  order  to  make  the  consideration 
more  simple,  we  will  assume  that  the  con- 
stantly attncting  force  directed  towards  m,  acts  by  impulses  at  short 
intervals,  and  this  will  be  found  the  more  nearly  to  approach  the 
truth,  the  smaller  we  imagine  these  intervals  to  be.  If  the  laterally 
directed  impulse  alone  would  drive  the  material  point  in  a  short 
space  of  time  /  from  a  to  b,  and  the  attracting  force,  acting  alone 
would  lurge  it  in  the  same  time  to  c,  it  would  move  under  the 
influence  of  both  forces  in  the  instant  of  time  /,  from  a  to  d.  Arrived 
at  d,  it  would  move  further  in  the  direction  d  e,  and  in  the  time 
/,  the  space  d  e  would  be  exactly  as  great  as  a  (f,  if  the  attracting 
force  did  not  act  again  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  body  had 
received  an  impulse  in  d^  which  acting  alone  would  have  led  it  in 
the  time  /  from  dto  f.  By  this  second  action  of  the  attracting 
force,  the  body  is  again  t\imed  from  the  direction  d  e,  and  urged 
toy. 

From  this  we  can  easily  understand,  that  if  the  body  have 
received  at  a,  a  laterally  directed  impulse,  while  the  attracting 
force  acta  at  small  intervals,  it  must  describe  a  polygon,  which 
sf^roaches  more  nearly  to  a  curved  line  in  proportion  to  the 
amallness  of  the  intervals.     When  the  attracting  force  constantly 
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acts  as  it  does  in  nature^  the  course  will  truly  be  a  curved  line^ 
the  nature  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  relation  of  the  influencing 
forces. 

The  force  that  constantly  urges  a  body  towards  a  central  point 
of  attraction,  is  designated  the  centripetal  force.  If  at  any  moment, 
the  centripetal  force  were  to  cease  acting,  the  body  would  from 
that  instant  continue  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent,  and 
the  force  thus  acting  is  named  the  tangential  force. 

The  figure  described  by  the  course  of  a  body  will  be  a  circle,  an 
ellipsis,  &c.,  according  to  the  relation  between  the  tmufeiUud  and 
centripetal  forces. 

Let  us  seek  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  centripetal  foree, 

that  urges  the  moon  in  its  motion  round  the  earth  towards  the 

central  point  of  the  latter.   The  earth^s  circumference  is  40  millions 

of  metres ;  but  as  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  equal  to  60  radii 

of  the  earth,  the  circumference  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  2400  millions 

metres.    This  course  it  traverses  in  27  days,  7  hours,  48  minutes, 

or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  39,343  minutes.      In  every  minute, 

i.  2400,000,000     ^,  ^.^ 
therefore,  the  moon  passes  over  a  space  of qq  q/q — =61,000 

metres.      Fig.   136  represents  the  arc  a  i  of  61,000    metres, 

traversed  by  the  moon  in  one  minute ;  a  e  is, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  space  through 
which  the  moon  would  approach  the  earth  in 
one  minute  by  the  force  of  gravity,  if  the 
action  of  the  tangential  force  were  suddenly 
destroyed. 

We  may  compute  the  magnitude  of  the 
distance  a  c,  by  assuming  that  the  arc  a  6  is 
a  straight  line  from  which  it  actually  deviates 
but  slightly :  a  b  n  is  then  a  right  angled 
tria'ngle,  i  c  is  a  perpendicular  let  faU  from 
the  right  angle  upon  the  hypothenuse ;  and 
imder  such  circumstances,  in  accordance  with 
a  known  proposition  of  geometry,  a  6  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  a  c  and  a  n; 
consequently 

a  b^  =^a  cxa  n 


Fio.  136. 


and  hence 


ab^ 
a  c=  —  • 
an 
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Now  we  have  seen  that  a  b  =  61000"* ;  but  a  n  the  radius  of  the 
moon's  orbit  is  768^950,000™.  If  we  put  this  vahie  in  the  plaee  of 
a  b  and  a  n  into  the  last  equation,  we  have 

ac  =  4,87", 
that  18,    we  find  the  attraction  of   the  moon  towards  the  earth 
amounts  to  4,87  metres  in  a  minute. 

But  what  is  the  force  producing  this  action  ?  Is  it  the  same 
force  that  makes  the  stone  fall  to  the  earth  ?  If  we  assume  that 
the  force  of  gravity  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  extends 
its  influence  beyond  our  atmosphere,  acting  even  on  the  moon, 
we  can  easily  comprehend  that  its  intensity  must  diminish  with 
the  distance  from  the  earth.  By  a  simple  mode  of  deduction, 
which  we  shall  consider  more  attentively  when  we  treat  of  light, 
we  find  that  the  intensity  of  all  actions  emanating  from  one  point 
stands  in  an  inverse  relation  to  the  squares  of  the  distance.  Con- 
sequently at  double,  triple,  quadruple  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
eentre,  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  will  be  diminished 
4,  9,  16  times. 

At  the  moon  it  is,  therefore,  60^  or  3600  times  weaker  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  because  the  moon  is  removed  60  times 
farther  from  the  earth's  centre.  If  according  to  this,  the  space  fallen 
through  in  the  first  second  on  the  earth's  surface  were  4,9  metres, 
the  space  fSdlen  through  by  the  moon  towards  the  earth  in  one  second 

would  be  ^  metres,  and  consequently  in  a  minute,  that  is  sixty 

49 
seconds^  it  would  be  ^  •  60^  =  4,9  metres.     That  is  the  space 

by  which  the  moon  approaches  the  earth  in  one  minute  must  be  as 
f^etX  as  the  space  fallen  through  in  the  first  second  of  fall  upon  the 
earth's  surface. 

If  we  compare  the  space,  viz.  4,9  metres,  calculated  for  the  fall 
of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  in  a  minute,  with  the  4,87 
metres  deduced  frt)m  astronomical  observations,  we  shall  really  only 
find  a  very  small  difierence,  which  would  wholly  disappear  if  we 
had  not  for  the  sake  of  the  simpler  computation,  taken  only 
approximating  valves  into  consideration.  Thus  we  have  entirely 
neglected  the  seconds  in  giving  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolution, 
and  have  assumed  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  to  be 
equal  to  60,  although  it  really  is  60,16  radii  of  the  earth. 

In  this  manner  the  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  may  also 
be  explained,  and  it  is  thus  one  and  the  same  force  that  urges  the 

K  2 
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stone  to  the  earthy  and  acting  through  the  whole  space  of  the 
heavens,  maintains  the  harmony  of  our  planetary  system. 

For  the  knowledge  of  this  vast  law  of  general  gravity,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  penetration  and  the  unwearying  industry  of 
Newton,  Had  he  done  nothing  more,  this  single  discovery  would 
have  sufficed  to  immortalize  his  name. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  we  have  developed  the  amount  of 

the  centripetal  force  in  the  motion  of  the  moon,  we  may  also 

obtain  a  general  expression  for  these  forces.     Let  us  assume,  as  a 

measure  of  the  centripetal  force,  the  space  a  c,  through  which  the 

body  in  its  central  motion,  in  a  imit  of  time,  will  be  urged  towards 

the  centre  of  attraction,  and  let  us  designate  it  by  p,  then  as  has 

a  I^ 
been  already  proved/?  = Now  the  arc  a  i  is  that  which  the 

body  actually  describes  in  the  unit  of  time,  therefore,  a  b=  — — , 

if  r  be  the  radius  of  the  spherical  orbit,  and  /  designate  the  time  of 
revolution.  Further  a  n  is  the  diameter  of  this  orbit,  and  conse- 
quently equals  2  r.  If  we  substitute  these  values  of  a  6  and  a  n 
in  the  above  equation,  we  find  that 

2  n-  r 

That  is  to  say :  if  two  bodies  move  in  different  orbits,  and  with 
different  times  of  revolution,  the  centripetal  forces  will  he  as  the 
radius  of  the  circles  described^  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
times  of  revolution. 

If  a  small  sphere  which  wc  must  8Uj)po8e  devoid  of  weight  be 

fastened  to  the  end  of  a  string  at  m,  and  turned  round  the  point  c, 

FIG.  137.  so  that  it  describes  a  circle  round  the  centre 

^ c,  the  string  will  constantly  have  to  sustain 

/''  "^  *\        a  tension  increasing  with  the    speed  of  the 

\     revolution.     If,  at  any  moment,  the  string 
\    were  severed,  the  ball  instead  of  moving  on 
/    in  a  circle,  would  by  reason  of  its  inertia  fly 
off  at  a  tangent  from  its  former  path. 

The  cause  of  the  tension  sustained  by  the 

string  is  designated  centrifugal  force. 

But  as  the  resistance  of  the  string  ])roduces  the  same  effect  as 

the  centripetal  force  considered  under  the  head  of  central  motion, 

it  is  clear  that  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal,  and  opposed  to  the 

entripetal  force,   and  that  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  latter 
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applies  equally  to  the  former^  that  is^  that  the  centrifugal  force 
increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  orbit^  and  inversely  to  the 
square  of  the  period  of  revolution.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
tension  of  the  strings  and  consequently  the  centrifugal  force  must 
be  proportional  to  the  revolving  mass. 

Centrifugal  force  prevails  wherever  there  is  a  rotation  round  a 
fixed  axis^  and  the  separate  particles  are  prevented  in  any  way 
deviating  from  this  axis.  Such  a  centrifugal  force  must,  therefore, 
be  occasioned  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis.  As  the 
time  of  rotation  is  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  earth,  while  the 
different  points  are  not  equi-distant  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  it  is 
clear  that  this  centrifugal  force  is  not  equal  upon  the  earth^s 
surface,  but  must  be  as  the  distances  from  the  earth^s  axis; 
consequently,  it  is  at  its  minimum  at  the  poles,  and  at  its  maximiun 
at  the  equator. 

This  centrifugal  force  which  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  dimi- 
nishes as  it  approaches  the  poles,  acts  against  gravity,  and  lessens 
its  intensity.  We  may  easily  compute  the  amount  of  velocity  with 
which  the  earth  must  rotate  on  its  axis,  in  order  that  the  centrifugal 
force  engendered  at  the  equator  may  fully  counteract  the  effect 
of  gravity. 
The  apparatus  represented  at   Fig.  138,   is  particularly   well 

calculated  for  experiments 
concerning  the  centrifugal 
force.  We  will,  however, 
limit  ourselves  to  one  expe- 
riment,, explaining  the  flat- 
tening of  the  earth  at  the 
poles. 

By  help  of  the  handle  m, 
the  horizontal  disc  below  it 
is  made  to  revolve.  The 
rotation  of  the  disc  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  thread  d  to  another  disc  of  a  smaller  radius.  I 
will  of  course  be  evident  that  the  smaller  disc  must  make  more 
revolutions  than  the  larger  one  in  the  same  period  of  time,  these 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  radii  of  the  two 
discs.  The  vertical  axis  c  fastened  in  the  middle  of  the  smaller 
disc  turns  with  it.  A  spring  a  b  fastened  by  its  lower  end  to  the 
axis,  but  admitting  of  its  other  extremity  being  freely  moved  up 
and  down,  and  which  in  a  state  of  rest  forms  a  spherical  figure. 


FIG.  138. 
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will  by  rapid  revolution  assume  an  elliptical  form,   owing  to  the 
centrifugal  force  acting  with   the  greatest  intensity   upon  those 
]K)iuts  of  the  spring  that  are  the  furthest  removed  from  the  axis. 
Of  the  PendtUum. — ^The  common  pendulum  consists  of  a  heavy 
FIG.  139.  ball  suspended  to  the  end  of  a  flexi- 

fY  ble  thread.     If  we  disturb  the  equili- 

brium of  the  pendulum,  that  is  if  wc 
remove  it  from  its  vertical  position, 
it  will,  when  left  to  itself  and  without 
^'  receiving  any  impulse,    continue  to 

/  oseillate  in  a  vertical  plane.     If  we 

bring  the  pendulum  into  the  position 
^  /  j  /  a,  the  ball  will  describe  an  arc  a  /, 

^^^^itata^  '•  fi^^^  reaching  /  with  such  velocity  as  to  be 
^"^Sff^^S^S--^'''^  carried  forward  as  high  as  6  on  the 
other  side,  that  is  to  say  to  the  elevation  of  the  point  a ;  firom  i, 
the  pendulum  again  traverses  in  a  reversed  direction  the  arc  6  /  a, 
and  in  this  manner  continues  its  oscillations.  The  velocity  of  the 
pendulum  constantly  increases  with  its  descent  and  diminishes  with 
its  ascent;  at  the  moment,  therefore,  in  which  the  pendulum 
passes  the  point  of  equilibrium  it  has  attained  its  greatest  velocity. 

The  motion  from  a  to  6,  or  from  &  to  a  is  termed  an  oscillatum, 
from  a  to  /  is  a  semi-descending  oscillation,  from  /  to  i  a  semi- 
ascending  oscillation. 

The  amplitude  of  an  oscillation  is  the  magnitude  of  the  arc  a  b 
expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

The  time  of  an  oscillation  is  the  time  necessary  for  the  pendulum 
to  traverse  this  arc. 

At  the  first  glance  we  might  conclude  from  this  experiment  that 
the  motions  of  a  pendulum  must  always  continue,  for  if  starting 
from  a  it  be  borne  up  to  an  equal  height  b  on  the  other  side, 
it  must,  starting  from  b  also  ascend  to  a,  and  thus  continue  the 
same  course,  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  time,  and  thus  on  to 
eternity. 

This  deduction  would  be  perfectly  correct,  if  b  were  absolutely 
at  an  equal  elevation  with  a ;  but  the  friction  at  the  point  of 
suspension  /,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  that  must  be  displaced 
by  the  ball,  hinder  the  latter  from  ascending  exactly  to  the  same 
height  from  which  it  descended.  This  difference  becomes  only 
appreciable  after  a  series  of  oscillations,  and  instead  of  wondering 

'at  the  motion  does  not  continue  for  ever,  we  ought  rather  to  be 
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surprised  that  it  lasts  so  long^  for  a  pendulum  can  go  on  oscillating 
for  hours  together. 

Law9  of  the  oscillations  of  the  Pendulum. — ^The  laws  of  the 
oscillations  of  simple  pendulums,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  duration  of  the  oscillation  is  independent  of  the  weight 
of  the  ball  and  the  nature  of  its  substance. 

To  prove  this,  we  must  construct  several  pendulums  of  equal 
length,  the  ball  of  one  being  of  metal,  of  another  wax,  of  a  third 
wood,  &c.,  and  we  shall  then  find  that  all  have  equal  durations  of 
oscillation. 

When  gravity  makes  a  pendulum  oscillate,  it  acts  upon  every 
atom  of  the  matter  composing  the  ball ;  each  atom  of  the  ball  is 
acted  upon  by  its  own  gravity,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  the 
atoms  can  have  no  influence  on  the  velocity  of  the  oscillations.  If 
we  could  suspend  a  single  atom  of  iron  to  a  thread  devoid  of  weight, 
it  must  oscillate  just  as  fast  as  if  wc  attached  to  it  two  or  three 
atoms,  or  even  a  ball  of  iron.  Gravity,  however,  might  act  other- 
wise upon  a  molecule  of  wax  than  upon  a  molecule  of  iron. 
That  it  does  not  do  so,  that  gravity  acts  alike  on  a  molecule  of 
gold,  platinum,  wax,  iron,  &c.,  is  proved  by  the  experiment  with 
the  pendulum.  The  already  mentioned  experiment  on  falling  in 
a  vacuum  is  but  a  rough  illustration  of  the  fact,  as  we  have  only 
to  observe  the  action  of  gravity  during  an  extremely  short  period 
of  time.  The  pendulum,  however,  enables  us  to  watch  the  influence 
of  gravity  upon  different  bodies  during  many  hours  together. 

2.  The  duration  of  small  oscillations  of  the  same  pendulum  is 
independent  of  their  magnitude.  If,  for  example,  a  pendulum 
vibrates  4-— 5^  the  duration  of  the  oscillation  is  the  same  as  if  it 
vibrated  only  1". 

This  law  may  be  thus  developed.     If  the  angle  of  deviation  be 

not  too  large,  the  inclination  of  the 
course  towards  the  horizon  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  distance  from  the 
I)oint  of  equilibrium.  If  we  suppose  a 
tangent  drawn  at  c  to  the  arc  of  the 
circle,  it  will  form  an  angle  with  the 
horizon  twice  as  great  as  the  angle  made 
with  the  horizon  by  the  tangent  at  c', 
provided  the  arc  c'  a  be  half  as  great  as 
the  arc  c  a.  If,  therefore,  the  pendu- 
lum begin  its  motion    at  c,  the   acce- 
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lerating  force  is  twice  as  great  as  when  it  begins  its  descent  from 
c' ;  the  arc  c  d  which  we  will  assume  to  be  so  small  that  it  may  be 
considered  a  straight  line,  and  the  arc  &  d*  only  half  the  size,  will, 
therefore,  be  traversed  in  an  equal  period  of  time,  if  motion  begin 
at  one  time  in  c,  and  at  another  in  &, 

If  we  suppose  two  equal  pendulums  suspended  to  an  axis,  the 
one  raised  to  c,  the  other  to  c',  and  both  going  off  simultaneously, 
they  will  reach  the  points  d,  and  d"  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
accelerating  force  at  d  is  twice  as  great  as  that  at  rf',  besides  which 
the  pendulum  reaches  a  point  d  with  twice  as  great  a  velocity  as 
that  with  which  the  other  passes  the  point  d',  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  also  in  the  next  short  interval  of  time,  the  one  pendulum  will 
have  traversed  twice  as  much  space  as  the  other.  By  pursuing 
this  mode  of  deduction,  we  at  last  find  that  both  pendulums  must 
arrive  simultaneously  at  a. 

This  reasoning  may  also  be  applied  if  the  relation  of  the 
angle  of  deviation  be  not  exactly  between  1 — ^2^,  since  the  acce- 
lerating force  is  always  proportionate  to  the  distance  from  the 
position  of  equilibrium  for  small  angles  of  deviation ;  and  thus  it 
may  generally  be  proved,  that  within  certain  limits  the  deviation 
of  the  oscillation  is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of 
deviation. 

In  order  to  confirm  this  law  by  experiment,  we  must  accurately 
determine  the  time  necessary  for  a  pendulum  to  make  several 
hundred  oscillations. 

If  this  observation  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion, 
when  the  amplitude  is  4 — 5",  subsequently  when  it  only  amounts 
to  2 — 3^ ;  and  lastly  when  the  oscillations  have  become  so 
small  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  lens  for  detecting  them,  we 
shall  find  that  the  oscillations  arc  truly  isochronous  at  these 
three  stages. 

3.  The  durations  of  the  oscillations  of  two  pendulums  of 
unequal  length  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  the 
j)endulum8. 

We  must  suppose  the  arc  a  b  described  by  the  oscillation  of  a 
pendulum  to  be  divided  into  so  many  parts  that  each  division  may 
be  considered  as  a  straight  line.  If  now  the  angle  of  deviation  of 
a  longer  i)endulum  is  equally  large,  the  arc  of  oscillation  c  d  must 
be  to  the  arc  of  oscillation  a  b  b&  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums  to 
"«ich  other.     If  we  suppose  the  arc  rf  c  to  be  divided  in  an  equal 

mber  of  parts  as  the  arc  a  b,  these  separate  parts  will  be  to  each 
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FIG.  141.  other  as  the  lengths   of  the   pendulums.     If, 

therefore,  one  pendulum  be  four  times  longer 
than  the  other,  the  subdivisions  of  the  arc  d  c 
will  also  be  four  times  larger  than  those  corres- 
ponding divisions  of  the  arc  a  b.  The  angles 
made  with  the  horizon  by  the  first,  second,  and 
third  divisions  of  the  arc  a  b,  are  equal  to  the 
angles  made  with  the  horizon  by  the  first, 
second,  and  third  divisions  of  the  arc  c  d;  the 
accelerating  force  is,  therefore,  also  the  same 
on  the  corresponding  parts  oi  ab  and  c  d. 

But  if  different   spaces  be  traversed  with    equal   accelerating 

forces,  we  know  from  the  formula  « =  ^  /-,    that    the    times    of 

falling  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  spaces,  if,  therefore,  each  of 
the  parts  oi  c  d  were  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  large  as  the 
corresponding  divisions  of  a  b,  the  time  in  which  a  division  of  c  d 
will  be  traversed,  must  also  be  \/2,  VS,  V'4,  V'n  times  as  long 
as  the  period  occupied  in  traversing  the  corresponding  portions  of 
a  b.  But  as  this  is  true  of  all  the  parts,  so  it  is  also  true  of  their 
sums,  or  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  the  oscillation  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  third  law  by  experiment, 
we  will  take  three  pendulums  of  different  lengths.  If,  for  instance, 
Fio.  142.  the  lengths  are  as  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  the  corres- 
ponding times  of  oscillation  will  be  as  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  exemplifying 
this,  is  by  attaching  the  balls  to  a  double  thread  as 
seen  in  the  accompanying  figure.  While  a  pendulum, 
four  feet  in  length  makes  one  oscillation,  the  pendulum 
which  is  four  times  smaller  than  the  former  makes  two 
oscillations,  and  whilst  a  pendulum,  one  foot  in  length 
moves  three  times  backwards  and  forwards,  another, 
nine  feet  long  will  only  make  one  backward  and  for- 
ward motion.  • 

The  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  oscillating  seconds, 
is  994  millimetres ;  if,  therefore,  the  length  of  a  second's  pendulum 
had  been  taken  as  the  unit  of  length,  it  would  have  deviated  but 
little  from  the  metre. 

Quantity  of  Motion. — Most  forces  that  set  bodies  in  motion  act 
only  directly  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  molecules  composing  the 
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body.  In  striking  a  billiard-ball  we  only  touch  a  few  points  of 
the  surface.  If  the  wind  drive  a  ship,  it  only  presses  upon  the 
sails,  and  when  a  ball  is  discharged  by  powder,  the  gases  which 
give  the  impulse  on  being  liberated,  press  only  upon  half  the 
surface  of  the  ball.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  parts  of  the  body 
move,  whether  they  be  directly  acted  upon  or  not.  Motion  must, 
therefore,  be  uniformly  distributed  to  all  the  molecules,  as  all 
move  simultaneously.  The  molecules  directly  struck,  impart  an 
impulse  to  those  nearest  them,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  mass  is 
set  in  motion.  A  certain,  although  inappreciably  small  portion  of 
time  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  motion  from  one  molecule 
to  the  whole  mass. 

If  a  force  act  upon  a  body,  it  will  have  produced  its  effect  as 
soon  as  motion  has  been  distributed  to  all  portions  of  the  mass, 
and  these  latter  move  with  a  common  velocity,  the  force  being 
then  transferred,  as  it  were,  to  the  body,  and  diffused  through  it. 

If,  therefore,  a  body  be  projected  by  the  hand,  by  the  release 
of  a  spring,  by  a  quick  push,  or  by  means  of  a  sudden  explosion, 
it  will  continue  to  move  on  after  the  force  has  ceased  to  act  upon 
it.  If  nothing  were  to  oppose  it  in  its  course,  neither  air,  water, 
nor  any  other  body,  and  if  no  force  whatever  were  acting  upon  it, 
it  would  move  in  the  direction  of  the  first  impulse  with  uniform 
velocity  after  a  hundred  years  in  the  same  manner  that  it  did  after 
the  first  second.  We  may  say  that  the  activity  of  such  a  body  is 
momentary,  while  its  effect  lasts  for  ever. 

Thus  the  body  to  a  certain  extent  absorbs  the  force  acting  upon 
it,  and  we  can,  therefore,  easily  understand  how  the  same  force 
acting  upon  different  bodies  must  call  forth  very  different 
motions. 

A  quantity  of  powder,  sufficient  to  discharge  a  musket-ball, 
would  scarcely  raise  a  bomb ;  while  a  bow  capable  of  sending  a 
light  arrow  to  a  great  distance,  would  not  be  able  to  send  off  a 
heavy  one  with  as  much  speed.  We  say  commonly  that  the 
gravity  of  the  body  gives  rise  to  this  difference,  but  this  is  an 
incorrect  assertion,  since  we  might  be  erroneously  led  to  conclude 
that  if  a  body  were  to  cease  to  be  heavy,  the  same  force  would 
move  all  bodies  with  equal  velocity.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  bodies  are  without  gravity,  and  assume  that  there  is  no  air 
present,  or  other  hinderance  of  motion ;  the  musket  ball  would 
still  be  ui'gcd  on  faster  than  the  bomb,  because  the  same  force 
must  produce  a  degree  of  speed,  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  mass 
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of  mitter  to  be  moved  incrcaaes  in  size.  It  is  one  uf  the  funda- 
mental priDciplee  of  machineB,  that  the  same  force,  acting  upon 
Afferent  bodies,  imparii  to  them  a  velocity  inversely  proportionate 
to  their  manes ;  that  it  to  say,  in  on  inverse  ratio  to  the  quatitities  of 
matter  composittff  them.  If,  therefore,  the  same  force  discharged 
in  oucceBsion  leaden  balla,  whose  volumes,  and  likewise  whose 
masaea  were  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  8,  4,  Ike,  it  would  impart  to 
them  the  velocities  1,  ^,  ^,  },  &e.,  so  that  a  mass  ten  times 
larger  would  only  have  Vrth  the  velocity.  On  multiplyiug  each  of 
theae  masses  with  its  velocity,  we  always  obtain  the  same  product 
far  the  first  1x1  =  1  for  the  second  2  x  i  =  1,  &c.  The 
quantity  thua  obtained  by  multiplying  a  body  by  ita  velocity  is 
termed  quantity  of  motion.  The  same  force  also  producea  aiwaya 
the  aame  quantity  of  motion  on  whatever  body  it  acts. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  mode  of  action  of  various 
machines,  we  must  compare  the  quantity  of  motion,  which  the 
applied  f<[»ce  is  capable  of  producing  with  the  effect  obtained  by 
meana  of  the  machine.  It  would  be  a  vulgar  error  to  regard  a 
machine  as  a  aourec  of  force,  or  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
motion  could  be  increased  by  machinery.  By  machines  the  nalwe 
^  the  motion  is  simply  changed,  without  its  quantity  being  in  the 
lent  xnereaaed  thereby. 

A  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds  may  be  eaaily  lifted  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  a  second,  by  means  of  a  rope  swung  round  a  simple 
pulley.  But  if  the  rope,  pulled  by  the  workman,  were  passed 
round  a  wheel,  (Fig.  143)  and  the  load 
attached  to  an  axle  of  four  times  smaller 
diameter,  a  fourfold  larger  weight 
might  be  raised  by  an  equal  application 
of  force,  although  with  s  speed  four 
times  amaller.  If  we  CKamine  the 
mode  of  action  of  other  machines,  as 
the  screw,  the  pulleys  of  various  wheel 
works,  we  shall  always  attain  to  the 
same  result,  viz.  that  what  we  gain  on 
the  one  side  in  force,  we  lose  on  the  other  in  speed,  and  that 
consequently  the  quantity  of  motion  is  not  at  all  increased  by 


If  a  body  in  motion  come  into  contact  with  another  at  rest,  but 
which  ia  eaaily  moved,  it  will  impart  to  the  latter  a  portion  of  its 
motion ;  but  the  total  quantity  of  motion  is  not  thereby  altered ; 
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and  if  the  striking  body  rebound  in  consequence  of  elasticity^  and 

the  impulse  were  centrally  applied^  both  bodies  will  move  on  in 

the  same  direction  after  coming  into  contact.     If  the  mass  of  the 

body  at  rest  be  equal  to  that  of  the  one  striking  it,  the  speed  of 

motion  will  be  diminished  to  the  half  after  contact,   as  the  mass 

has  been  doubled.     From  this  we  may  easily  see  that  in  order  to 

find  the  relation  of  the  speed  before  contact,  to  that  of  the  speed 

subsequently  manifested,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  mass  of  the 

body  moved  by  the  sums  of  the  masses  of  the  foody  moved,  and 

the  body  at  rest.     If,  for  instance,  a  musket  ball  of  tV  lb.  were  to 

strike,  with  a  speed  of  1300  feet  in  a  second,  a  ball  of  48  lbs.  at 

rest,   but   easily  moveable  and    suspended   to   a  long  line,   the 

common  speed  after  the  blow  would  be  to  1300  as  tV  is  to  48+-*^, 

1300 
or  as  1  to  961 ;  that  is,  it  would  be  only  about  -^^  or  about  1 J 

feet  in  a  second. 

If  a  similar  musket  ball  were  to  strike  against  a  large  block  of 
stone  or  a  rock,  it  would  also  impart  a  motion  to  it,  but  the  speed 
would  be  vefy  inconsiderable  ;  for,  if  the  block  of  stone  were 
500  lbs.,  the  common  speed  after  the  contact  as  may  easily  be 
reckoned,  would  be  only  one  inch  in  the  second.  But  friction, 
however,  soon  destroys  this  motion  which  by  degrees  distributes 
itself  to  all  neighbouring  bodies,  and  finally  to  the  whole  earth, 
and  thus  entirely  disappears. 

Motion,  therefore,  distributes  itself  to  other  bodies,  but  is  not 
lost.  If  it  appear  wholly  destroyed,  the  reason  is,  that  by  its 
gradual  distribution  to  other  bodies,  it  finally  becomes  imper- 
ceptible. Motion  is  necessary  to  destroy  motion ;  resistance  only 
scatters  without  destroying  it. 

The  {material)  Pendulum.  —  The  above  developed  laws  apply 
strictly  speaking  only  to  an  ideal  pendulum.  Such  a  pendu- 
lum we  may  conceive,  but  we  cannot  construct,  for  it  must 
consist  of  a  simple  thread  devoid  of  all  weight,  and  having  at  its 
extremity  only  a  heavy  point. 

Every  pendulum  not  corresponding  with  both  these  conditions 
is  a  compound  pendulum.  An  inflexible  rod  devoid  of  weight  on 
which  are  two  heavy  molecules,  m  and  n  would  consequently  be 
a  compound  pendulum. 

The  molecule  m  nearer  to  the  point  of  suspension  than  n,  has  a 
tendency  to  vibrate  more  rapidly,  but  as  both  molecules  are 
combined,  m  will  hasten  the  motion  of  n,  and  conversely  n  will 
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Fio.  144.  retard  that  of  m;  the  vibrations  will  on  that 

1  account  move  with  a  velocity  varying  between 

/i\  the  degrees  of  velocity  with  which  each  of  the 

^  molecules  m  and  n  would  oscillate  alone.  They 

are  equal  to  the  oscillations  of  a  simple  pendu- 

liun  longer  than  /  m,  and  shorter  than  /  n. 

/       i       \         It  is  the  same  with  every  material  pendulum. 

/         ;         \       Those  parts  lying  nearest  the  central  point  of 

!  \     vibration  in  the  pendulum  have  their  motion 

L^  i        ,.->    retarded  by  the  most  remote,  while  the  latter 

are  accelerated  by  the  parts  most  contiguous 
to  the  point  of  suspension.  There  must  consequently  be  a  point 
in  every  compound  pendulum^  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
rest  of  the  mass  of  the  pendulum,  vibrating  exactly  as  fast  as  a 
simple  pendulum^  whose  length  is  equal  to  its  distance  from  the 
point  of  suspension.  This  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation.  If 
we  speak  of  the  length  of  a  compound  pendulum^  we  understand 
by  the  term  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  point  of  suspension^ 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  an 
equal  time  of  oscillation. 

A  pendulum  consisting  of  a  fine  thread  at  whose  lower  end  a 
baU^  or  a  double  cone,  of  a  substance  of  great  specific  gravity  is 
attached,  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  simple  pendulum.  If  the 
thread  be  somewhat  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ball  somewhat 
small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  we  may  without 
any  serious  error  take  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball  as  the  point 
of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  or  in  other  words,  we  may  take 
such  a  pendulum  for  a  simple  one. 

In  every  actual  pendulum,  however,  which  difiers  more  consi- 
derably from  the  form  of  a  simple  pendulum  ;  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  by  no  means  the  centre  of  oscillation ;  it  is  in  most  cases 
a  difficult  problem  to  ascertain  by  calculation  where  the  centre  of 
oscillation  lies  in  an  actual  pendulum,  because  in  a  computation  of 
this  kind,  we  must  not  only  have  regard  to  the  accelerating  force 
of  gravity  of  the  individual  points  lying  at  different  distances  from 
the  point  of  suspension,  but  also  to  the  resistance  opposed  to  an 
acceleration  of  motion  owing  to  the  inertia  of  their  mass. 

The  simplest  way  of  seeing  that  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  an 
actual  pendulum  cannot  coincide  with  its  centre  of  gravity  is  by 
observing  a  pendulum  in  which  a  portion  of  the  mass  lies  above  the 
p(»nt  of  suspension.    Such  a  pendulum  vibrates  considerably  slower 
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than  it  would  do,  if  its  centre   of  gravity  were  the  centre  of 

oscillation. 

Fig.  145  represents  an  evenly  divided  rod  provided  in  the  middle 
FIG.  145.  with  an  edge  similar  to  what  forms  the  fulcrum  of  the 
beam  of  a  balance.  If  now  we  fasten  a  leaden  mass 
weighing  two  pounds,  one  decimetre  above,  and  another 
of  the  same  weight  equally  far  below  this  edge,  and 
place  the  edge  upright  on  its  support,  the  rod  with  its 
weights  will  be  in  a  condition  of  indifTerent  equilibrium, 
for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  corresponds 
with  the  fulcrum;  as  soon,  however,  as  we  attach  a 
small  extra  weight  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  the 
whole  becomes  a  pendulum.  But  the  oscillations  of 
this  pendulum  are  much  slower  than  those  of  a  simple 
pendulum  of  the  length  a  b,  for  the  only  force  that 
sets  the  whole  system  in  motion  is  the  gravity  of  the 
lower  leaden  weight ;  this,  however,  has  not  only  its 
own  mass  to  move,  but  also  the  masses  of  the  weights 

at  c  and  d. 

We  thus  .easily  perceive  why  the  beam  of  a  balance,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  pendulum,  vibrates  so  slowly,  although  its  centre 
of  gravity  is  close  to  the  point  of 'suspension,  and  why  it  must 
vibrate  very  rapidly  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  really  the  centre 
of  oscillation. 

The  Pendulum  Clock. — The  most  important  application  of  the 
pendulum  is  for  the  regulation  of  clocks.  Every  clock  must  have 
an  accelerating  force  to  produce  and  maintain  motion.  From 
what  has  been  said,  however,  concerning  accelerating  forces,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  some  other  equal  force,  or  hinderance  of  motion 
do  not  oppose  the  accelerating  force,  motion  cannot  remain  uniform, 
but  will  become  faster  and  faster  as  in  a  falling  body.  In  our 
large  upright  clocks,  this  accelerating  force  is  produced  by  weights, 
hung  to  a  line  passed  round  an  horizontal  axle.  If  the  weight  be 
drawn  down  by  its  gravity,  the  axle  will  be  turned  by  the  line,  and 
the  whole  machinery  set  in  motion.  But  the  motion  of  a  falling 
weight  is  an  accelerating  one,  consequently  the  check  must  at 
first  go  slowly,  then  more  and  more  quickly,  unless  its  course 
were  regulated,  and  this  regulation  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
pendulum. 

Fig.  1 46  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  pendulum  reg^ulates 
the  going  of  a  clock.     A  toothed  wheel  is  fastened  to  the  axis  to 
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which  the  Une  with  the  weight 
is  attached.  The  axis,  round 
which  the  pendulum  vibrates  is 
above  this  wheel,  and  to  this 
-i— '™~~^^<J  V\;l  *^^    ^    secured   a  beam  a  b, 

\\Jt  >  J^        which  catches  the  teeth  of  the 

V  ^ — ^^•^  yj .  wheel  on  either  side.  The ' 
figure  represents  the  pendulum 
'  in  the  position,  where  it  is  at 
the  extreme  left  aide.  The 
wheel  is  turned  by  the  we^ht 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
but  cannot  go  on,  having  the 
tooth  1  held  by  the  tooth  b  of 
the  lever  j  as  soon,  however,  as 
the  pendulum  vibrates  back 
,  b  rises,  and  the  tooth  1 
ia  anfiered  to  pass,  but  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  is  again 
immediately  arrested,  becansc 
the  tooth  a  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lever  now  descends,  pressing 
against  the  tooth  2  of  the  wheel ; 
thus  the  wheel  can  move  one 
tooth  at  every  osciUation,  and 
the  same  every  time  the  pendu- 
liun  returns,  and  thus  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  is  regulated 
by  the  movements  of  the  pen- 
dulum.    Such  a  contrivance  is  called  an  escapement. 

In  watches,  the  weight  is  replaced  by  a  tensely  drawn  steel 
■pring,  and  the  pendulum  by  a  {ine  spring  vibrating,  owing 
to  its  elasticity  round  its  point  of  equilibrium.  Clocks  made 
in  Paris,  and  which  there  went  quite  well,  were  found  to  loose 
when  brought  near  the  equator,  ao  that  it  was  necessary  to  shorten 
their  pendulums.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  same  pendulum  goes 
more  slowly  at  the  equator  than  near  the  poles,  and  consequently 
that  the  action  of  gravity  is  less  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles. 
Tlii  is  owing  to  two  causes ;  first  the  flattening  of  the  earth,  and 
seoondly  the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  its  rotation  round  its 
axil,  and  which  is  stronger  at  the  equator. 
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IwpedimentB  to  Motion. — A  resistance  already  often  spoken  of, 
and  which  exercises  a  considerable  influence  upon  almost  all 
motions,  is  friction.  In  order  to  propel  a  load  of  moderate  size 
along  a  horizontal  plane,  a  considerable  application  of  force  is 
necessary  arising  entirely  from  the  resistance  of  friction.  If  the 
plane,  on  which  the  mass  is  to  be  propelled,  as  well  as  the  under 
surface  of  the  load,  be  perfectly  hard  and  smooth,  (which  is 
never  the  case  in  nature)  the  smallest  force  might  set  a  very  large 
mass  in  motion,  and  once  impelled,  the  load  would  move  on  with 
uniform  speed  on  the  horizontal  plane. 

Friction  arises  incontestibly  from  the  elevations  of  one  of  the 
surfaces,  entering  into  the  depressions  of  the  lattu*.  If  now 
motion  is  to  occur,  the  projecting  parts  must  be  torn  away  from 
the  mass  of  the  body,  or  the  one  body  must  be  continoally  lifted 
over  the  inequalities  of  the  other.  The  first  occurs  if  one  or  both 
the  rubbing  surfaces  are  very  rough.  If,  however,  the  rubbing 
sur&ces  can  possibly  be  smoothed,  the  last  named  mode  of  acdoa 
idmost  exclusively  takes  place. 

The  accompanying  figure  may  serve  to  explain  the  manner  in 
^^^  j^.  which  resistance  to  motion  arises, 

if  a  body  must    he  lifted    over 

^j  small  inequalities.     The  lifting  of 

^'  I         the  body  A  is  eflected  by  raising 

the  lowest  points  of  the  projections 

of  A  to  the  summit  of  the  inequa- 

^^  _  lities  of  the  under  layer,  whence 

they  must  again  slide  down,  and 

the  same  raising  and  lowering  be  repeated.  The  resistance 
opposed  here  by  ^  to  the  motion,  is  no  other  than  what  must  be 
overcome  to  draw  it  up  an  entirely  smooth  inclined  plane. 

If  this  view  of  friction  be  correct,  the  laws  relating  to  it  must 
admit  of  being  proved  by  experiment. 

In  order  to  overcome  friction  we  must,  exactly  as  in  drawing 
the  body  up  an  inchned  plane,  apply  a  force  equal  to  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  load.  The  oimiber  that  gives  the  relation  of  the  force 
to  the  weight  is  termed  the  co-efficient  of  friction.  It  naturally 
depends  upon  the  pecuUarities  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  and  can  be 
determined  by  experiment. 

If,  for  instance,  we  would  propel  a  load  of  one  cwt.  upon  an 
horizontal  layer  of  iron  (on  the  line  of  a  railroad  for  instance],  and 
if  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  truck  were  also  iron,  a  force  of  27,71b8. 
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would  be  necessary^  that  is  to  say  the  same  expenditure  of  force 
that  would  be  requisite  for  lifting  27,7  lbs.  vertically  up.  When 
iron  rubs  on  iron,  the  resistance  of  friction  is  as  we  see  27,7  per 
cent,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  in  this  case  is  0,277.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  different  bodies,  we  may 
make  use  of  an  apparatus  as  seen  at  Fig.  10.  The  board  R  Sin 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Suppose  this  board  to  be  of  oak, 
we  lay  a  block  of  oak  upon  it,  whose  under  surface  must  also  be 
wdl  planed,  weighing  1000  grammes ;  a  line  is  attached  to  this 
block  of  oak,  and  passed  round  a  pulley  as  in  the  experiments  of 
the  inclined  plane,  carrying  a  light  scale-pan.  This  latter  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  produce  motion,  which  will  not  begin  before  the 
weight  of  the  scale  pan,  and  of  the  weights  together  amount  to 
418  grammes.  We  obtain  by  this  experiment  the  coefficient  of 
friction  of  oak  upon  oak,  and  find  them  to  be  0,418. 

If  we  alter  the  substance  of  the  body  to  be  moved,  as  well  as  of 
the  body  supporting  it,  we  may  ascertain  the  coefficient  of  friction 
of  different  bodies.  The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  most 
practically  important  coefficients  of  friction. 


Iron  upon  iron 
Iron  upon  brass 
Iron  upon  copper 

Oak  upon  oak 

Oak  upon  pine 
Pine  upon  pine 


0,277 
0,263 
0,170 


J  0,418  = 
1 0,273  + 


0,667 
4,562 


The  resistance  of  friction  may  be  diminished  by  the  application 
of  well  chosen  oleaginous  substances.  Oil  is  the  best  for  metal, 
white  tallow  answers  best  for  wood. 

In  woods  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  which  way 
the  fibres  run ;  friction  is  much  less  considerable  where  they  run 
across  (+)  than  where  they  are  parallel  (=). 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  directly  shown  that  friction  is 
always  proportionate  to  the  weight.  If,  for  instance,  in  the  above 
experiment  we  had  taken  a  block  of  oak  weighing  2000  granmies, 
we  should  have  had  to  attach  836  grammes  to  the  rope,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  friction. 

Hie  sise  of  the  surface  in  contact  cannot,  according  to  the  above 
views,  exert  any  influence  on  the  amount  of  friction ;  this  may  be 
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also  proved  by  experiment.  Suppose  that  the  block  of  wood  have 
lateral  surfaces  of  different  size,  no  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
result,  whichever  surface  of  the  block  touch  the  wood. 

The  above  described  kind  of  friction  is  termed  tliding  jriction, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rolling  fiictum,  which  we  proceed 
to  coDBider  more  attentively. 

Sliding  friction  always  occurs  where  pins  or  axes  revolve  in  their 
supports ;  in  order  the  better  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of 
friction  in  this  case,  wc  need  only  consider  that  it  acts  precisely 
like  a  corresponding  weight  saspcnded  to  a  string  passed  round  the 
same  axle.  Let  us  by  way  of  illustration  examine  the  effect  of 
friction  on  the  windhiss.  Let  the  weight  of  the  axle  with  every 
thing  that  is  fastened  to  it,  be  about 
75  lbs.,  the  stone  to  be  raised  100  lbs., 
and  the  force  acting  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  he  S5  lbs., 
then  tbe  combined  pressnre  sns- 
tamed  by  the  props  of  the  axle,  will 
be  75  +  100  +  25  =  200  lbs.  If 
the  props  be  of  brass,  but  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  axle  be  of  iron,  the 
resistance  of  friction  acting  on 
the  circumference  of  the  ends  of 
the  axle  will  be  26,3  per  cent. ;  the 
effect  of  friction  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  if  in  place  of  this  we 
had  passed  a  line  round  the  ends,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  line 
bearing  tlic  weight,  and  had  attached  to  it  a  weight  200  x  0,263 
or  52,6  lbs.,  or  as  if  the  load  acting  at  the  circumference  of  the 
axle  had  been  g'-  or  10,5  lbs.  larger,  provided  that  the  diame- 
ters of  the  rods  were  i  of  that  of  the  axle.  Thus  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  force  applied,  is  lost  in  this  windlass,  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  friction. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  rolling  friction.  Rolling  friction  occurs 
where  a  round  body,  as  a  ball,  or  a  cylinder  rolls  along  a  surface. 
Here  the  supporting  under  surface  comes  always  in  contact  with 
new  points  of  the  rolling  body.  The  resistance  that  arises  here  is 
by  far  less  than  the  resistance  of  sliding  friction,  as  may  he  seen 
from  the  following  consideration. 

If  we  wish  to  propel  the  round  body  A   over  the  surfcce  on 
ich  it  rests,  we  must  begin  by  drawing  it  to  a  little  inclined 
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Fio.  149.  plane  c  b,  when  its  centre  of  gravity 

will  be  raised  as  much  as  c  lies  below 

b.     But  by  rolling  on  the  body  A,  it 

will  turn  round  the  point  6,  by  which 

/  ^  its  centre  of  gravity  will  only  be  raised 

'  ^  from  dto  e.     The  difference  of  height, 

however,  between  d  and  e,  is  much 
less  than  the  difference  of  height 
between  c  and  b.  Let  us  suppose  a 
spherical  arc  to  be  drawn  round  the 
central  point  d,  and  through  the  points 
a  and  b,  the  lowest  point  of  this  arc  will  be  as  much  below  b,  as 
d  is  below  e.  But  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  arc  a  b  still  lies 
high  above  c,  we  may  easily  understand  that  the  alternate  rising 
and  falling  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  much  less  considerable 
in  rolling  than  in  sliding  friction.  We  also,  however,  perceive 
that  the  resistance  of  friction  depends  mainly  here  upon  the  radius 
of  the  rolling  body.  The  larger  this  radius  is,  the  smaller  will 
be  the  resistance.  In  other  respects,  resistance  is  here  likewise 
proportionate  to  the  load. 

In  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  there  is  rolling  friction  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  but  sliding  friction  at  the  axles.  Both 
resistances  become  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  larger  diameter  of 
the  wheels. 

In  both  kinds  of  friction  adhesion  has  considerable  influence. 
In  a  locomotive,  the  middle  wheels,  the  so  called  driving  wheels 
are  turned  by  the  force  of  the  steam  engine ;  the  whole  carriage 
rolls  on  in  consequence  of  this,  for  if  it  were  to  reipain  at  rest,  the 
wheels  could  not  revolve  without  the  occurrence  of  a  considerable 
sliding  friction  between  the  wheels,  and  the  iron  on  which  they 
ran,  whilst  by  rolling  on  the  incomparably  smaller,  rolling  friction 
has  alone  to  be  overcome.  If  a  locomotive  be  attached  to  a 
number  of  carriages,  a  certain  resistance  of  friction  must  be 
overcome  during  the  continuance  of  motion,  rolling  friction  at 
the  circumference,  and  sliding  friction  at  the  axles.  All  these 
resistances  must  be  overcome  if  the  carriage  is  to  be  drawn 
onward. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nimiber  of  carriages  attached  might  at 
last  be  so  increased  that  the  locomotive  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
dr»w  them ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive 
would  revohre  without  its  being  borne  forward,  when  the  consider- 

L  2 
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able  friction  of  the  sliding  friction^  at  the  circomference  of  the 
driving  wheels^  would  have  to  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  the 
machine. 

The  train,  therefore,  can  only  proceed  if  the  sum  of  all  the 
resistances  of  friction  of  all  the  carriages  is  smaller  than  the 
resistance  of  the  sliding  friction  from  the  rotation  of  the  driving 
wheels  of  the  locomotive  at  the  circumference  which  would  exist 
were  there  no  forward  motion. 

From  these  considerations,  it  follows,  that  the  load  which  a 
locomotive  is  capable  of  drawing,  depends  not  only  upon  the  force 
of  its  steam  engine,  but  always  upon  its  weight.  If  we  assume 
that  two  locomotives  have  equally  strong  machines,  but  that  the 
one  is  heavier  than  the  other,  a  larger  weight  may  be  propelled  by 
the  heavier  of  the  two. 


« - 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LAWS   OP   THE    MOTION    OF    LIQUIDS. 

Ir  we  make  in  opening  in  the  lateral  wall,  or  the  bottom 
ot »  vessel  filled  with  liquid  and  open  at  the  top,  and  if  the 
aperture  thus  made  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  vessel,  the  liquid  will  flow  out  with  a  velocity  whose  intensity 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  opening  below  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  The  connection  existing  between  the  velocity  of  the 
escaping  liquid,  and  the  height  of  the  pressure  may  be  most  simply 
expressed  in  the  following  maimer.  T?ie  velocity  of  the  eta^mg 
liquid  u  exactly  aa  great  at  the  velocity  a  freely  falling  body  would 
acqttire,  if  it  were  to  fall  from  the  gurface  of  the  liquid  to  the 
aperture  through  which  the  liquid  eicapea. 

This  proposition  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  ToriceUian 
theorem.     It  may  be  esplsined  in  the  following  manner. 

no.  IM.  If  the  liquid  layer,  abed  (Fig.  150)  imme- 

I  diately  above  the  openii^  a  b,  were  to  &11  down 
without  being  accderated  by  the  liquid  preaaii^ 
over   it,    it  would  flow  from  the   opening  with 
a   velocity    corresponding  to   the    he^ht  a  c, 
which  we  will  designate  as  h.    This  velocity  is 
=  ^2  g  h.     But  now  the  escaping  stratum 
I  is  not  only  accelerated  by  its  own  gravity,  but 
"  "  by  the  gravi^  of  all  the  hquids  pressing  upon  it. 

The  acceleiating  force  of  the  gravity  g  is,  consequently,  to  the 
accelerating  force  g',  actually  propelling  the  liquid  particles,  as  a  c 
is  to  af,  orasAistofifthe  height  of  pressure  be  designated 
by  t,  that  is 

h:i  =  g:g', 
■ad,  therefore,  the  accelerating  force  g*  acting  upon  the  liquid 

l^er  flowing  out  is  =  =  «.    But  if  the  accelerating  force  acting 
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upon  this  layer  be  g'  and  not  g,  then  its  velocity  c*  ^  ^2^"  h; 
and  if  we  add  the  value  of  ff'  to  this  value  of  c>,  we  obtain  aa  the 
value  of  the  velocity  of  the  escaping  fluid 
c'=  ■/%9t. 

But  this  is  the  Bame  velocity  as  that  acquired  by  a  body  falling 
freely  from  a  height  *. 

From  this  proposition  it  immediately  follows  that : 

1.  7%e  velocity  of  the  efflax  depends  only  upon  the  depth  of  the 
aperiitre  below  the  surface,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  liquid. 
At  equal  heights  of  pressure,  water  and  mercury  will,  therefore, 
flow  out  with  equal  velocity.  Every  layer  of  mercury  will  certainly 
be  driven  out  by  a  pressure  13,&  times  greater  than  that  acting  on 
water,  but  then  the  mass  of  a  particle  ti  mercury  is  13,6  times 
heavier  than  that  of  an  equally  large  particle  of  water. 

2.  The  velocities  of  efflux  are  or  the  square  roots  of  the  heights  of 
pressure.  The  water  muat,  therefore,  flow  with  ten  times  greater 
velocity  irom  an  opening  100  centimetres  below  the  level  of  the 
liquid,  than  from  a  depth  of  only  one  centimetre  below  the  same 
level. 

In  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  efflux,  the  simplest  way  is 
to  observe  a  jet  issuing  vertically  or  horizontally  from  the  vessel. 
We  will  first  consider  the  vertically  directed  jet. 

If  the  water  spring  forth  from  the  opening  o  (Fig.  151)  with  the 
same  velocity  as  if  it 
were  to  fUl  from  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in 
the  vessel  to  the  height 
of  the  opening  o,  the 
jet  of  water  muat 
rise  again  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  liquid- 
level.  We  may  easily 
show  this  by  the  help 
of  the  apparatus  re- 
presented in  Fig.  152, 
letting  the  water  flow 
from  the  opening  c; 
and  we  shall  then 
find  that  the  ascend- 
ing jet  of  water  does 
not  attain    to  any  thing  like  the    height  that  might  be  ex- 
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pected.  The  impediments  to  motion  are,  however,  the  sole 
canse  of  the  water  not  attaining  the  height  yielded  by  theory ;  the 
water  falling  hack  from  the  top  exerts  an  caaential  influence  in 
hindering  the  free  ascent  of  the  succeeding  water;  and  conse- 
quently the  jet  rises  the  higher  immediately  the  aperture  of 
efflux  is  so  turned,  that  the  water  flowing  out  may  m^e  a  small 
angle  with  the  vertical  that  is,  that  the  ascending  and  descending 
jets  may  be  close  to  each  other.  In  this  case,  the  jet  may  under 
&vourable  circumstances,  that  is  where  there  is  the  smallest  pos- 
sible friction,  attain  an  elevation  0,9  of  the  height  of  the  pressure. 
A  stream  of  water  flowing  out  in  an  horizontal  direction  describes  a 
parabola,  the  form  of  which  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  its  efflux. 
Supposing  that  the  opening  a  (Pig.  153)  were  0,1°  below  the  water 
rie.  1&3.  level,  the  velocity  of  efflux 

,  would  be  according  to  the 

^■■■a  Toricellian  law,  V  2.9,8.0,1 

V  =1,4".  If,  therefore,  a  par- 

^\  ticle  of  water  were  at  any 

\  moment   to  flow  from  the 

\  opening,   it   would   in   one 

^'^V..,,^^  second   be    1,4"   from  the 

\    ^\        vertical  wall  of  the  vessel, 
\  ^     and  0,28"  in  tV  of  a  second. 

^  But  in  0,2  of  a  second,  the 

water  ftlla  0,196"  (we  find  this  on  substituting  the  valoe  0,2  for  1  in 

the  equation  '  =  %f)i   if  now  wc   measure  the  length  a  b  = 

0,196*  downwards  from  the  opening  a,  an  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  b  towards  the  jet  of  water  will  intersect  the  latter  at  a 
diatance  of  0,28".  In  making  the  experiment,  the  distance  b  c 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  0,28**  owing  to  the  action  of  friction. 

According  to  theory,  the  water  should  flow  from  a  second 
opening  d  40™,  below  the  surface,  with  a  velocity  double  that  at  a ; 
if,  therefore,  we  measure  196™"  from  d  downward,  and  then 
suppose  a  horizontal  line  drawn  towards  the  jet  it  must  intersect 
the  latter  at  a  distance  of  0,66°. 

He  quantity  of  water  issuing  from  an  opening,  in  a  given  time, 
depends  evidently  upon  the  size  of  the  opening,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  efflux.  If  all  the  particles  of  water  passed  the  opening  with 
the  velocity,  corresponding  according  to  the  Toricellian  law  with  the 
bei|^t  of  the  preamn^  the  water  flowing  out  tn  one  seooud  wooLd. 
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form  a  cylinder  whose  base  would  be  equal  to  the  openings  and  its 
height  equal  to  the  distance  described  by  a  particle  of  water  (owing 
to  its  velocity)  in  a  second.  This  distance  is^  however^  the 
velocity  of  the  efflux  itself,  and  therefore,  V2g9,  and  designating 
the  area  of  the  opening  by  /,  the  quantity  expelled  in  a  second 
will  be 

m=f .  ^/%g%. 
If  we  assume  that  the  apertures  m  and  n  are  circular,  and  that 
their  diameter  is  5*°",  the  area  of  the  opening /=  19,625  square 
millimetres,  or  0,19625  square  centimetres,  if  the  height  of  the 
pressure  be  ten  centimetres,  the  velocity  of  the  efflux  will  be  as  we 
have  already  computed  1.4"  =  140*'",  and  therefore 

m  =  0,19625  x  140  =  27,475  cubic-centimetres. 
In  a  minute,  therefore,    1648,5  cubic-centimetres,   or  148,5 
cubic-centimetres,  more  than  1^  litres  must  flow  out. 

An  aperture  of  equal  size  lying  40^  below  the  water-level,  must 
yield  double  as  much  in  one  minute ;  that  is,  8  litres  and  297 
cubic-centimetres  of  water. 

If  we  make  the  experiment,  we  find  that  the  upper  opening  only 
yields  about  1  litre  and  55  cubic-centimetres,  and  the  lower  one 
2  litres  and  110  cubic-centimetres. 

This  difference,  between  the  theoretical  and  the  actually  observed 
quantity  of  the  discharge,  proves  incontrovertibly  that  all  the 
particles  of  water  do  not  pass  the  aperture  with  a  velocity  corres- 
ponding to  the  height  of  the  pressure.  In  fact  it  is  only  those 
particles  of  water  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  that  have  this 
velocity,  while  that  of  the  particles  flowing  nearer  to  the  edge  of 
the  opening,  is  much  less  considerable,  as  we  shall  see  from  the 
following  observations. 

In  a  wide  vessel  having  a  narrow  opening,  the  whole  liquid  mass, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aperture,  may 
be  regarded  as  at  rest.  The  layers  that  successively  flow  out,  da 
not  begin  their  motion  simultaneously,  the  foremost  having 
attained  the  maximum  of  their  velocity,  whilst  the  most  backward 
are  beginning  their  motion.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be  a 
breaking  up  of  the  successive  layers  if  tHwua  could  be  formed ;  as 
this,  however,  cannot  occur,  the  separate  layers  become  more 
elongated  while  their  diameter  diminishes ;  but  in  the  proportion 
that  the  diameter  of  these  layers  diminishes,  other  particles  of  water 
must  flow  on  from  the  sides ;  as  these,  however,  only  begin  later 
their  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  opening,  it  is  dear  that  they 
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lust  reach  the  opening  with  less  velocity  than  the  central  lines 
F  water. 

Whilst  the  nucleus  of  the  jet  has  a  velocity  corresponding  to 
ie  height  of  the  pressure  at  the  moment  of  its  leaving  the  aperture^ 
;  is  surrounded  by  lines  of  water^  whose  velocity  diminishes  in 
roportion  as  they  approach  the  edge  of  the  aperture :  whence  it 
>llowB^  that  the  quantity  flowing  out  must  be  less,  than  if  all  the 
•rticles  left  the  opening  with  the  velocity  of  the  nucleus  of  the 

Bt. 

no.  154.  The  water  flowing  out  is  not  perfectly 

cylindrical,  but  contracted  at  the  opening 
as  seen  in  Fig.  154,  in  consequence  dP 
the  central  lines  of  water  at  their  passage 
through  the  opening  having  a  greater 
velocity  than  the  parts  near  the  edges, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being 
possessed  of  a  velocity  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  jet.  At  c  d  the 
liagonal  section  of  the  stream  is  about  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the 
irea  of  the  opening.  In  like  manner  the  actual  quantity  of 
rater  expelled  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  theoretical. 

Influence  of  conducting  tubes  upon  the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged. 
—If  the  efflux  does  not  take  place  through  openings  made  in  a 
Ain  wall,  but  through  short  tubes,  remarkable  modifications 
occur,  which  we  purpose  considering. 

If  a  conducting  tube  have  exactly  the  form  of  the  free  jet 
bom  the  opening  to  the  part  where  the  latter  contracts,  and 
exactly  the  length  between  these  two  points,  it  will  exercise  no 
mfluence  upon  the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged. 

In  cylindrical  pipes,  the  water  either  pours  freely  out  as  from 
,ia  opening  of  equal  diameter,  in  which  case  no  influence  is 
exerdaed  upon  the  quantity  of  liquid,  or  the  water  adheres  to  the 
^^^  of  the  pipes,  so  that  the  liquid  fills  the  whole  pipe,  and 
Bows  forth  in  a  stream  having  the  diameter  of  the  pipe;  in  this 
^^^  the  pipe  considerably  influences  the  quantity  discharged. 
WluUt  an  opening  in  a  thin  wall  yields  theoretically  0.64  of  liquid, 
we  obtain  by  such  a  cylindrical  conducting  pipe  of  like  diameter 
y^  p.  c,  provided  the  length  of  the  pipe  is  equal  to  four  times  its 
,™Dieter.  The  stream  always  adheres  to  the  pipes  at  lower,  while 
^  18  free  at  greater  pressures.  Where  there  is  a  medium  pressure, 
^itmay  be  made  free  or  adher^it  at  pleasure;  an  inconsiderable 
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impediment  will  occasion  adhesion^  while  a  very  sliglit  touch  is 
often  sufficient  to  render  the  stream  free. 

A  conical  conducting  pipe  acts  in  case  it  discharges  when  full^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  cylindrical  pipe^  excepting  that  it 
occasions  an  increased  efflux. 

The  speed  of  the  efflux  is  diminished  in  cylindrical  or  conical  con- 
ducting pipes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  discharge 
is  increased. 

We  must  now  examine  how  it  happens  that  conducting  pipes 
increase  the  quantity  of  liquid  discharged^  while  on  the  contrary 
they  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  efflux. 

The  water  suffers  a  contraction  on  entering  the  conducting  pipe, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  discharged  from  an  opening  in 
a  thin  wall,  but  besides  this,  as  soon  as  the  walls  of  the  pipe  are 
wetted,  adhesion  acts  in  such  a  manner  on  these  walla  that  the 
conducting  tubes  become  entirely  filled,  and  the  diagonal  section 
of  the  stream  thus  increases,  being  at  its  exit  from  the  pipe  larger 
than  at  the  place  of  contraction  as  may  be  seen  at  Fig  156.     That 

FIG.  155.        no.  156.      such  a  Contraction  actually  occurs  in  the 

tube  is  proved  by  this,  that  if  we  give  the 
conducting  tube  the  shape  of  a  contracted 
stream  as  in  Fig.  156,  the  efflux  is  pre- 

y  cisely  the  same  as  if  the  conducting  tube 

were  cylindrical. 

If  the  particles  of  water  filling  the  whole  section  of  the  tube 
leave  it  with  the  same  velocity  with  which  they  pass  the  most 
contracted  part,  a  breaking  up  of  the  succeeding  layers  of  water 
must  necessarily  occur.  The  separation  of  the  particles  of  water, 
and  consequently  the  formation  of  vacua  is,  however,  hindei'ed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  liquid 
while  flowing  into  the  tube,  but  retards  its  efflux  from  it.  Bj 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  particles  of  water  flowing  out  are  so 
much  retarded  that  a  full  efflux  is  produced. 

That  the  pressure  of  the  air  really  has  this  effect  is  especislly 
proved  by  the  quantity  of  the  discharge  not  being  incr^aed  by 
putting  on  conducting  pipes  where  water  flows  into  a  vacmmu 

If  we  make  a  hole  in  the  lateral  wall  of  a  conducting  pipe,  the 
air  will  be  drawn  in  through  this  opening,  and  the  stream  will 
cease  to  be  continuous. 

If  a  bent  tube  a  y,  Fig.  155,  whose  lower  end  opens  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  be  inserted  into  the  lateral  wall,  the  water  in  the 
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tx  y  will  be  sucked  up  hy  the  tendency  manifeflted  by  the 
er  to  form  a  vacuum  in  the  conducting  pipe.  This  pheno- 
lon  proves  lilcewiae  the  infiuence  exercised  by  tfae  air  in  the 
re  experimenta.  As  a  conical  conducting  pipe  gives  a  larger 
huge  than  one  that  is  cylindrical,  it  must  also  draw  up  more 
ad,  that  is,  under  otherwiBe  similar  conditions  the  column  of 
er  drawn  into  the  tube  x  yhy  a  corneal  conducting  pipe  will 
to  a  greater  height  than  in  a  cylindrical  pipe. 
tOteriU  preitwre  of  liquids  in  motion. — If  water  flow  through 
»  out  of  a  reservoir,  the  lateral  walla  of  the  pipes  would  uot 
e  to  support  any  pressure,  if  there  were  no  resistance  of  friction 
■vercome,  this,  however,  under  some  circumstanceB  may  be  so 
nderable,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is 
.  in  overcomiiig  this  resistance,  and  proves  of  no  avail  in  aiding 
motion. 

instead  of  the  plate  with  the  opening  e  in  Fig.  153,  let  na  insert 
>  the  apparatus  a  cork,  in  which  is  a  glass  tube  three  feet  in 
>;th,  and  give  the  tube  a  horizontal  direction  when  the  water 
ihe  end  of  the  tube  will  then  flow  out  moch  more  slowly  than  if 
efflux  had  occurred  through  the  opening  c. 
tf  we  apply  several  equally  long  tubes  of  different  diameters  to 
obit  this  experiment,  we  shall  see  how  the  velocity  of  the 
charge  diminishes  with  the  narrowness  of  the  tubes. 
Supposing  we  find  that  the  velocity  of  the  efflux  for  one  of  these 
Ki  is  only  half  as  great  as  we  should  expect  from  the  amount  of 
^t  of  the  pressure,  then  the  one  half  of  this  pressure  is  necessary 
overcome  the  friction,  and  the  other  half  only  is  available  for  mo- 
no. 1S7.  tion.  If  the  water  in  the  tube 
a  c,  (Fig.  157)  were  to  move 
witha  velocity  corresponding  to 
the  height  of  the  pressure  in 
the  reservoir,  the  walls  of  the 
tubes  would  have  no  pressure 
to  support;  but  if  the  vrater 
^  ■  ^u  "*  ^^  reservoir  produces  in 
e:  I  I  the  tube  a  motion  corres- 
p  I  I  ponding  only  to  a  part  of  the 
t-  ii  — -^.^  height  of  the  pressure,  the 
remainder  must  act  npon  the 
11b  of  the  tubes  as  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  pressure  sustained 
the  walls  is,  however,  not  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  tube,  being 
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less  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  opening  c.  In  man j  csao,  t 
pressure  to  be  supported  by  the  walls  of  the  tabes  from  widi 
may  be  less  than  the  pressure  of  air  acting  upon  them  fin 
without  j  this  is  every  where  the  case  where  the  conditiaosfl 
fulfilled  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  suction  occurs. 

Beaction  created  by  the  effbix  oflAqmdi. — ^If  we  suppose  a  voi 
filled  with  water,  the  whole  will  be  at  rest,  as  every  butenl  fm 
sure  is  counteracted  by  a  perfectly  equal,  but  opposite  one.  B 
if  we  make  an  opening  at  any  part  of  the  wall  from  which  1 
water  may  flow  forth,  the  pressure  will  evidently  be  remofdi 
this  spot,  whilst  the  portion  of  the  wall  diametrically  opposEte,  m 
corresponding  to  it  will  be  pressed  upon  as  strongly  as  befas 
The  pressure,  therefore,  on  the  wall  of  a  vessel  thioo^  whidb  i 
opening  has  been  made,  is  less  than  that  acting  on  the  oppod 
side,  consequently  the  whole  vessel  must  move  in  m  dbedii 
opposed  to  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  of  water  flows  ooi,  i 
this  motion  be  not  hindered  by  friction  or  some  other  cause.  Thi 
no.  158.  may  be  compared  to  the  recoil  of  fiie^B 

The  reaction  manifested  on  the  escape  dwitt 

may  be  shown  by  an  apparatus  known  fajli 

name  of  Segner^e  Water^whed,     It  consbbi 

a  vessel  v  turning  round  a  vertical  axi%  m 

having  at  its  upper  ertremity  a  cock  r,  vU 

need  only  be  turned  in  order  to  put  die  Mfgk 

ratus  into  motion.    By  means  of  the  leadii 

of  the  streams  of  water,  issuing  from  the  a 

of  the  horisontal  and  curved  tubes  /  andf 

and  at  a  tangent  to  the  circle  described  by  A 

end  of  the  tubes,  the  apparatus  receives  a  rapid  rotatmy  motioi 

Vertical  Water-wheeU. — ^If  water  continually  flow  from  a  umb 

highly  elevated  to  a  lower  spot,  it  may  be  applied  as  a  moriai 

force. 

If  during  an  unit  of  time,  as  a  second,  a  mass  of  water  yAm 
weight  is  M  flow,  or  fall  from  a  height  A,  ilf  A  is  the  quantity « 
motion,  or  the  mechanical  moment  of  this  mass  of  water,  i 
whatever  way  we  may  turn  the  motion  of  the  water  to  ancdi 
body,  the  effect  can  never  exceed  the  mechanical  moment  of  A 
faD,  that  is  we  can  by  means  of  the  fall  at  meet  raise  to  an  eqd 
height,  a  weight  equal  to  the  mass  of  water  falling  from  the  mb< 
height  in  the  same  unit  of  time,  or  effect  some  other  similar  actki 
If,  for  instance,  a  mass  of  water  of  800  lbs.  fell  from  a  hei^t« 
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twenty-four  fSeet  in  one  second,  the  absolute  maximum  of  the  effect 
of  this  fall  is  19200,  that  is,  a  result  might  be  produced  by  this 
fidi,  Bopposing  all  forces  to  come  into  action  without  there  being 
any  loss  by  friction  or  other  resistance,  which  would  be  equal  to 
the  force  necessary  to  raise  a  weight  of  19200  lbs.  in  one  second 
to  an  elevation  of  one  foot. 

If  we  assume  that  a  horse  working  with  medium  force  and 
medium  speed  can  raise  a  load  of  100  lbs.,  four  feet  in  one  second, 
the  absolute  maximum  of  the  effect  of  that  fall  might  be  compared, 
or  would  be  equal  to  a  forty-eight  horse-power.  In  what  follows, 
we  wiU  designate  the  absolute  maximum  of  a  fall  by  the  letter  E. 

In  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  mechanical  moment  of  a  water- 
&11,  we  generally  make  use  of  water-wheeb,  that  is  wheels,  on  the 
cimimferenoe  of  which  the  water  acts  by  means  of  pressure  or 
impact. 

Ordinary  water-wheels  turn  in  a  vertical  plane  round  an  hori- 
aontal  axis.  We  distinguish  three  main  kinds  of  vertical  water- 
wheela,  wukrshot,  overshot  and  middk-shot. 

In  wukr-shot  wheels  the  float-boards  are  at  right  angles  with 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  The  lowest  float-boards  are  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  which  flows  with  a  velocity  depending  upon 
the  heiglht  of  the  fall. 

The  flowing  water  sets  the  wheel  in  motion,  and  imparts  to  it 
a  velocity  which  may  be  greater  or  smaller  according  to  circum- 


If  the  impact  of  the  water  is  to  impart  to  the  wheel  a  velocity 
eqaal  to  that  with  which  the  water  would  flow  if  there  were  no 
wheel,  there  must  be  no  resistance  opposed  by  the  wheel  to  this 
motion,  it  must  therefore  not  be  loaded;  or  in  this  case  there 
can  be  no  mechanical  action  produced,  and  the  effect  will  be 
null. 

On  the  other  hand  we  might  load  the  wheel  so  strongly  by  a 
eoonterpoising  weight,  that  the  strike  of  the  water  would  not 
impart  any  motion  to  it,  the  falling  water  exercising  only  a  static 
pressore,  and  keeping  the  whole  in  equilibrium.  In  this  case,  the 
effect  is  also  null.  From  this  consideration  it  follows  that  where 
the  wheel  is  to  do  any  work,  it  must  move  with  a  velocity  less  than 
that  of  the  freely  flowing  water ;  theory  and  experience  show  that 
the  moat  advantageous  effect  is  produced,  if  the  velocity  of  the 
wheel  be  half  as  great  as  that  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the 
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Hence  it  follows  that  only  half  of  the  mechanical  moment  of 
the  fall  comes  into  action  in  an  ordinary  under-shot  wheels  while 
the  water  flows  off  with  half  the  velocity  with  which  it  came  on 
the  wheel ;  the  effect  of  such  a  wheel  can,  therefore,  never  exceed 
the  value  of  i  E,  Even  this  effect  cannot  be  practically  obtained, 
as  a  part  of  the  force  is  lost  by  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to  the 
walls  of  the  channel,  resistance  of  friction,  &c.  Carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  have  yielded  the  value 

c  =  0,3  jB 
for  under-shot  wheels  moving  in  a  channel,  where  no  lateral  efflux 
of  the  water  could  take  place. 

But  in  unconfined  wheels,  as  those  applied  to  ship-millsy  where 
the  water  may  escape  laterally,  the  effect  is  still  more  remote  from 
the  absolute  maximum.  Under-shot  wheels  are  appfied  where 
there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  water,  but  where  the  &11  ia  of  amall 
elevation. 

As  the  mechanical  moment  of  the  fall  is  turned  to  little  aeeount 
in  the  above  described  under-shot  wheels  where  the  wiler .  strikes 
the  float-boards  at  right  angles,  Poncekt  has  constructed  m  under- 
shot wheel  with  curved  float-boards,  the  effect  of  which  aiyiNniaches 
far  nearer  to  the  absolute  maximum. 

In  order  to  have  the  water  come  upon  the  wheel  wiAoat  a 
sudden  stroke,  the  float-board  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
must  correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  tangent ;  bat  if  they 
were  so  constructed,  the  water  would  be  hindered  in  felling  firom 
the  wheel ;  besides  which  the  water  must  not  expend  all  its  velocity 
on  the  wheel,  since  in  that  case,  it  would  have  none  left  for  flowing 
off.  Thus  a  certain  loss  of  power,  independently  of  the  natural 
impediments,  is  unavoidable  even  in  Poncelefs  wheel. 

Wheels  with  curved  float-boards  are  computed  to  yield  an  effect 
equal  to  two-thirds  or  even  three-fourths  of  the  absolute  maximum. 
This  result  is  explained  in  Poncelefs  wheels  by  the  water  losing 
its  velocity  as  it  ascends  the  curved  float-boards,  and  yielding  it 
•almost  entirely  to  the  wheel. 

TTie  over-shot  Wheel  is  applied  where  there  is  a  high  fall  of  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  water,  as  in  small  mountain  streams. 
The  water  in  running  down  upon  it  fills  the  cells  on  one  side  of 
the  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  this  very  addition  of  weight.  Near 
the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  the  water  again  flows  out  of  the  cells. 
There  is  also  a  portion  of  the  mechanical  moment  lost  in  over-shot 
wheels,  because  the  cells  cannot  keep  the  water  down  to  the  lowest 
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point  of  the  wheel,  but  begin  sooner  to  let  it  flow  out  A  well 
eoaatrocted  over-shot  wheel  ought  to  produce  sn  effect  amounting 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  absolute  maximum,  provided  that  it  turn 
dowly,  for  rapid  turning  the  water  does  not  remain  in  an  hon 
lontal  position  in  the  cells,  in  consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
bat  rises  exteriorly,  so  that  it  falls  sooner  from  the  cells 

no  159  The  mtddte-ahot  wheel 

IS  a  kind  of  medium  be- 
tween the  over,  and  the 
under  shot  wheel 

Horizontal  Water 
wheels — Earlier  attempts 
were  made  to  construct 
water  wheels,  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  they 
have  been  practically  ap- 
plied by  Foumeyron  The 
horizontal  wheels  he  in- 
vented are  known  by  the 
name  of  turbines 

Fig  159  represents 
one  of  these  constructed 
for  a  high  fall  of  «  ater 

The  whole  mass  of  the 
falling  wata-  is  colkcted 
in  a  wide  cast  iron  tube, 
connected  with  a  cast 
iron  reservoir  by  the 
opening  o  A  hollow  tube 
passes  through  the  middle 
of  the  reservoir  connect- 
ing the  upper  lid  with  the 
bottom.  This  horizontal 
bottom  does  not,  however, 
touch  the  vertical  walls  of 
the  vessel,  there  being 
between  it  and  the  lateral  walls  an  annular  interval  from  which 
the  water  flows  in  a  horiiontal  direction. 

This  water  thus  streaming  out  sets  tlie  horizontal  wheel  with  its 
vertieal  qx>ke8  in  motion ;  a  a  is  the  vertical  axis,  round  which  the 
wbed  tnnu,  pasting  through  the  shell  connecting  the  bottom  and 
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the  cover  of  the  reservoir.  To  this  axis  the  plate  bba  fastened, 
opposite  to  the  opening  of  the  reservoir  beariDg  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  with  the  float-boards. 

The  float-boards  arc  curved  as  seen  in  the  aectimial  view  in 
Fig.  160  ;  in  order, 
however,  to  make  the 
water  strike  the  float- 
boards  of  the  wheel  in 
the  most  advantageous 
direction,  conducting 
curves  made  ttf  tin  are 
fdstcned  to  the  plate  of 
the  reservoir  to  give  a 
detenuined  direetion  to 
the  water. 

It  would  detiin  us 
too  long  were  we  to 
enter  into  a  particular 
deseription  of  the  most 
advantageous  eurva- 
ture  for  float-lxMrds, 
and  condncting  curves.  Fumeyron'i  torbinea,  if  well  conatnicted, 
ought  to  produce  an  effect,  amonnting  to  75  p.  c.  of  the  absolute 
maximum.  Gadiat  has  simplified  them  by  leaving  oat  the  con- 
ducting curves,  and  thus  lost  5  p.  c.  more  of  the  absolute  maximum 
effect,  so  that  his  turbines  still  yield  70  p.  c. 

Turbines  are  particularly  useful  for  high  bUs  which  do  not 
admit  of  the  use  of  vertical  wheels. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  cnlai^  upon  the  Segner  water* 
wheel,  in  order  to  work  machinery  with  it,  but  hitherto  with  very 
little  cfiect ;  a  very  small  motive  power  being  invariably  produced. 
The  reason  of  the  want  of  success  attending  these  attempts  did  not 
arise  from  the  active  moving  power  being  too  small,  but  because 
the  lower  of  the  two  pivots  around  which  the  apparatus  turns  has 
to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  a  large  mass  of  water,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  is  a  disproportionatly  large  amount  of  reaistance 
from  friction  to  be  overcome. 

This  objection  has  been  ingeniously  set  aside  by  Alihant  of 
Sayn,  who  has  made  such  an  alteration  in  the  apparatus,  that  the 
water  enters  the  horizontal  arms  from  below,  and  not  from  above. 
The  most  essential  part  of  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  161.     The 
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,jQ.  161.  reservoir  is  formed 

by  a  cast  iron 
conducting  pipe^ 
which  is  curved 
horizontally  below, 
and  ends  in  a  ver- 
tically rising  piece 
of  tube  a.  From 
the  opening  at  a, 
the  water  flows  into 
the  neck  b  attached 
to  the  end  of  the 
tube  a  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  turn  round  it  as  round  a  pivot.  The  water 
passes  through  the  neck  b  into  the  horizontal  arm  c,  and  flows  out 
of  the  openings  at  o.  The  motion  of  the  wheel  is  transmitted  by 
the  axis  d. 

Hie  friction  to  be  overcome  by  such  a  wheel  in  revolving  round 
the  pivot  a,  must  be  very  inconsiderable,  for  the  weight  of  the 
wheel  with  aU  that  is  fastened  to  it  is  almost  entirely  supported  by 
the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water,  so  that  the  pivot  a  has 
scarcely  any  pressure  to  sustain. 

In  the  apparatus  seen  at  Fig.  161,  a  large  portion  of  the  mecha- 
nical moment  of  the  fall  must  be  loi^  from  reasons  similar  to  those 
afiSecting  the  under-shot  wheel  with  flat  float-boards,  for  if  the 
water  imparts  all  its  velocity  to  the  wheel,  and  falls  from  the 
openings  without  any  velocity,  and  if,  therefore,  the  wheel  rotate 
with  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  the  operation  of  the  fall,  the 
pressure  backwards,  and  consequently  the  mechanical  effect  will 
no.  162.  be  null   also.     The  water    must    still 

retain    a   portion    of    its    velocity    of 
;:^  motion.     Much   may    be  gained  here 

by  curving  the  arms,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  162. 
The  water  imparts  its  velocity  gra- 
dually to  the  wheel,  flowing  through 
the  tube,  and  pressing  against  the  curved  walls,  so  that  it  falls 
at  the  opening  almost  devoid  of  all  rapidity. 

In  Scotland  such  turbines  of  reaction  are  much  used,  on  which 
account  they  are  often  called  Scotch  turbines. 

WiaieT'^adumn  Machines, — In  these  machines  the  acting  column 

M 
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of  water^  pressing  upon  a  piston  that  moves  in  a  cylinder,  imparts 
to  it  a  forward  and  backward  motion  which  is  farther  transmitted 
by  the  piston. 

Water-column  machines  are  generally  appUed  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water  to  a  considerable  height.  In  this  manner,  for 
instance,  the  salt  spring  at  Reichenhall  in  Upper  Bavaria  is  con- 
ducted by  a  circuitous  course  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
to  Rosenheim,  and  other  intermediate  places  for  the  purpose  of 
being  boiled.  On  this  road  there  are  nine  of  these  water-column 
machines,  constructed  by  Reichenbach,  to  raise  the  springs  over 
the  mountainous  heights.  Although  all  these  machines  depend 
upon  the  same  principle,  their  mode  of  action  is  in  many  respects 
different ;  we  will  here  consider  with  attention  one  of  nine  of  those 
most  simply  arranged,  that  at  Nesselgrabe. 

The  pipe  A  leads  the  impelUng  water  to  the  machine,  it  enters 
alternately  into  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  B,  where 
it  drives  the  piston  C  alternately  up  and  down. 

In  order  to  produce  this  alternation,  on  the  entrance  of  the  water, 
an  arrangement  has  been  apphed  precisely  similar  to  the  oontrivaiiee 
used  for  governing  steam-engines.  Three  connected  pistons  move 
in  the  cylinder  d,  the  two  lower  ones  are  alike,  while  the  upper 
one  has  a  smaller  diameter. 

In  the  position  of  the  piston  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  the 
impelling  water  passes  through  the  pipe  e  into  the  large  cylinder, 
and  raises  the  piston  C.  The  water  above  C  flows  through  the  pipe 
/  into  the  pipe  d,  and  from  thence  passes  away  through  the 
pipe^. 

When  the  piston  C  is  raised,  the  pistons  must  be  so  displaced 
in  the  tube  d,  that  now  the  impelling  water  may  enter  the  large 
cylinder.  This  is  effected  by  the  pistons  descending  so  far  in  d, 
that  the  piston  t  stands  below  the  tube  f,  and  the  piston  m  below 
e ;  then  the  impelling  water  passes  from  the  tube  A  through  k 
and /into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  B,  drives  down  the  piston 
C,  whilst  the  water  below  C  passes  through  e  into  the  tube  rf, 
flowing  off  through  the  tube  p. 

The  elevation  and  depression  of  the  pistons  in  the  tube  d  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner.  The  tube  h  is  connected  by  the  tube  n 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  d:  at  the  joint  of  the  tube  n,  acock 
r  is  applied,  which  according  to  its  position  at  one  time  connects  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  d  with  h,  and  at  another  cuts  off  this  connec- 
tion and  puts  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  d  in  communication  with 
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the  external  air.     If  now  we  nippose  the  cock  to  be  bo  placed  that 
the  impellmg  water  can  enter  from  A  by  means  of  tbia  cock  into 
the  upper  part  of  d,  the  piston  «  will  be  pressed  upon  above  and 
u  2 
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below  by  an  equal  power  of  water ;  besides  this^  the  water  presses 
above  on  the  piston  t,  below  on  the  piston  m;  the  pistons^  therefore^ 
are  exposed  to  equal  water-pressure  from  above  and  below,  and 
descend  by  their  own  weight. 

When  the  pistons  are  to  rise,  the  cock  r  is  so  arranged  that  the 
communication  between  h  and  the  upper  part  of  d  is  interrupted. 
Now  no  pressure  of  water  acts  upon  8,  the  water  above  s  escaping 
from  the  machine  by  the  cock.  The  water-pressure  from  above 
against  t  is  counteracted  by  the  pressure  from  below  against  nt, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  below  8,  to  which  there  is  no 
counter  pressure,  raises  the  pistons. 

The  turning  of  the  cock  is  effected  by  the  machine  itself.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  rod  fastened  to  the  piston  C,  a  round  disc  is 
applied,  which  strikes  against  the  oblique  surface  /  on  the  rising 
of  the  piston,  and  against  the  oblique  siuface  u  on  its  sinking, 
pushing  them  sideways,  and  thus  causing  a  revolution  about  the 
axis  X,  The  arm  y  is  fastened  to  this  axis,  and  the  arm  z^  by  its 
rotation,  causes  the  cock  to  turn. 

Let  us  now  further  consider  how  the  motion  of  the  piston  e  is 
transmitted  and  applied  to  the  other  parts. 

The  piston  a  is  connected  with  the  piston  C  by  means  of  a  rod 
passing  through  a  stuffing  box,  and  has  a  much  smaller  diameter 
than  C,  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  piston,  cause,  therefore, 
a  similar  motion  in  the  piston  a ;  but  when  a  rises,  a  rarefaction  of 
air  takes  place  in  the  chamber  i,  the  lower  valve  opens,  and  water 
is  raised  through  the  suction  pipe  N  into  the  chamber  i.  By  the 
rising  of  the  piston  a,  water  is  pressed  into  the  chamber  c,  the 
lower  valve  closes,  the  upper  one  opens,  and  the  water  is  thus 
raised  through  the  piston  into  the  reservoir  R,  and  from  this  into 
the  ascending  pipe  S. 

On  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  valves  which  were  open,  close, 
and  vice  versa ;  water  is  sucked  up  into  the  chamber  c,  and  raised 
from  b  into  the  reservoir,  and  the  ascending  pipe. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  piston,  C,  be  two,  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  piston  a,  we  may  raise  a  column  of  water 
(disregarding  friction  and  other  impediments)  two,  three,  or  four 
times  as  high  as  the  height  of  the  impelling  water. 

In  the  water-column  machines  we  have  been  considering  the  height 
of  the  impelling  water  is  140  feet,  it  raises  the  brine  to  a  height 
of  346  feet,  but  this  column  of  salt  water  corresponds  to  a  column 
of  fresh  water  of  397  feet  j  the  diameter  of  the  piston   C  is  20J, 
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that  of  the  piston  a  10  inches,  the  larger  one  having  ahnost  four 
times  as  great  a  diameter.  The  reason  of  the  height  of  the  raised 
column  of  water  not  being  four  times  greater  than  the  height  of 
the  impelling  water  that  is^  not  560  feet,  is  owing  to  a  considerable 
force  being  necessary  to  overcome  friction  and  other  resistances. 
This  machine  yields,  therefore,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  absolute 
maximum,  for  397  is  to  560  nearly  as  70  to  100. 

The  water-column  machine  at  Ilsang,  also  between  Reichenhall 
and  Rosenheim^  which  is  somewhat  differently  constructed,  raises 
the  spring  to  an  elevation  of  1218  feet,  equal  to  the  raising  of  a 
column  of  fresh  water  to  a  height  of  1460  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
larger  piston  is  25  feet  8  lines,  that  of  the  smaller,  11  feet  3^  lines. 

Ghreat  difficulties  present  themselves  in  converting  the  backward 
and  forward  motion  of  the  piston  in  these  water-column  machines 
into  an  uniformly  circular  motion,  as  seen  in  steam  engines, 
owing  to  the  water  not  being  elastic  like  steam.  But  Reichenbach 
has  ingeniously  met  this  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  a  small 
machine  at  Toscana,  by  applying  a  guiding  or  directing  piston ;  we 
cannot,  however,  here  enter  further  into  the  consideration  of  this 
subject. 


MOTION    OP    GASES. 


MOTION     OF     0A8EH. 


If  a  gas  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  having  any  kind  of  apeaiag,  it 
will  escape  through  the  opening  as  soon  as  the  gas  in  the  vessel  is 
mopi  strongly  compressed  than  the  air  in  the  space  communicating 
with  the  aperture.  The  laws  of  the  passage  of  gases  throi^ 
openings  in  thin  walls,  and  through  conducting  pipes  are  analogoos 
to  those  bodies  of  liquid  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted. 
The  term  gasometer  is  applied  to  an  apparatus  serving  to  maintMn 
a  constant  dischai^  of  gas. 

In  chemical  laboratories,  the  form  most  commonly  used  for 
gasometers  is  represented  at  Fig.  164.  A 
is  a  cylinder  of  lacquered  tin,  about  16  to 
18  inches  in  height,  and  10  to  12  inches 
in  diameter,  having  its  upper  cover 
vaulted.  On  this  cover  stands  a  second 
cylinder  B,  open  at  the  top,  resting 
upon  three  supports,  and  only  i  of 
the  height  of  the  lower  one.  The  upper 
cylinder  is  connected  with  the  lower  by 
means  of  two  tubes,  of  which  the  one  A 
is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  cover.  This 
must  not  quite  enter  the  lower  cylinder.  A 
second  connecting  tube  a  reaches  almost 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  cylinder.  In 
each  of  the  tubes  there  is  a  cock,  by  means 
of  which  wc  may  at  pleasure  establish  or 
interrupt  the  communication  of  the  two 
cylinders.  At  e  there  is  a  short  horiEontal  tube,  which  may  also 
be  closed  by  a  cock,  and  to  which  a  screw  is  attached,  in  order  to 
admit  of  other  pipes  and  openings  being  connected  with  it.     Near 
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the  bottom  of  the  lower  cylinder,  there  it  an  opening  at  d  directed 
upwards,  that  may  be  closed  by  means  of  a  screw  or  cock.  If  we 
wish  to  fill  the  lower  cyhnder  with  a  gas,  we  first  fill  it  with  water 
iD  the  following  manner.  The  opening  at  d  must  be  elosed,  the 
three  cocka  opened,  and  then  water  poured  into  the  upper  vessel. 
The  water  flows  into  the  lower  cylinder,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
filled  to  e,  we  close  the  cock.  The  remainder  of  the  air,  still  in  the 
cylinder,  escapes  throi^h  the  tube  h.  When  the  lower  cylinder  is 
thus  filled  viih  water,  the  cocks  of  the  connecting  pipes  are  closed, 
and  the  wrew  or  cork  at  d  taken  off.  Water  cannot  ilow  from 
hence  becanse  no  bubbles  of  air  are  able  to  enter.  But  if  we  insert 
a  gas  conducting  tube  at  d,  the  water  will  flow  out  in  its  vicinity, 
whilst  bubbles  of  gas  continually  ascend  from  it  into  the  upper  part 
<^  the  receiver.  In  this  manner,  the  lower  cylinder  fills  itself  more 
■nd  more  with  gas.  We  may  see  how  far  the  cylinder  is  filled 
with  gas  by  the  glass  tube  f,  which  is  bo  connected  above  and 
below  with  the  vessel,  that  the  water  stands  as  high  in  it  as  in  the 
cylinder. 

When  the  whole  reservoir  is  filled  with  gas,  the  opening  at  d 
is  closed,  and  the  cock  of  the  connecting  tube  a  is  opened.  As 
soon  as  the  cock  e  is  opened,  the  gas  escapes  with  a  rapidity 
corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube  a. 
Large  gasometcrB  used  for  gas  illumination  are  constructed  on 
a  different  principle,  a  cylinder  closed  at  the  top  dips  into  a  large 
no.  165.  reservoir  filled  with 

water,  {Fig.  165). 
This  cylinder  is 
made  of  tin,  is  ten 
metres  in  diameter, 
contains  100  cubic 
metres  of  gas,  and 
weighs  as  we  will 
assume  10,000  kilgr. 
It  does  not  sink  in 
the  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being 
filled  with  gas ;  but 
its  whole  weight 
presses  upon  this 
gas  with  a  force  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Acowding  to  our  assumption,  this  excess  of  pressure  amounts  to 


10,000  kUogr.  upou  a  circular  area  of  ten  metres  in  diameter, 
which  is  about  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  colamn  of  water  of 
13  centimetres ;  the  water  must,  therefore,  stand  13  centimetres 
higher  without  than  within  the  cylinder. 

Ascending  from  below,  a  pipe  passes  into  the  cylinder,  having 
its  upper  open  end  above  the  level  of  the  water ;  this  pipe  separates 
into  a  number  of  narrower  ones,  leading  to  tbe  mouths  of  the 
separate  gaa  pipes,  from  wbtcb  the  gas  poun  out  with  a  velocity 
corresponding  to  the  pressure  in  the  gasometer.  This  velocity  is 
constant,  because  the  gasometer,  even  though  it  sank  more  de^ty 
into  the  water,  only  loses  a  little  of  its  weight,  as  it  is  only  the  w^ 
of  the  gasometer  that  is  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
pressure  upon  tbe  gaa  is  modified  and  regulated  by  a  counter  weight. 
In  order  to  fill  the  gasometer,  tbe  cock  in  tbe  distributing  pipe 
is  closed,  while  the  cock  of  another  pife  is  opened,  connect- 
ing the  interior  of  the  gasometer  with  the  apparatus  in  whii^  the 
gas  is  prepared. 

Blowers  or  blowing  machines  of  various  modes  of  construction  are 
used  in  forges.  The  most  appUcable  kind,  and  that  now  generaUy 
used  is  the  cylindrical  blower  aa  represented  at  Fig.  166.   In  a  wdl 


bored  ca8tm>n  cylmder  A,  in  nbich  an  air-tight  piston  C  may  be 
moved  up  and  down,  tbe  piston-rod  a  passes  air-tight  throng  the 
stuffing  box  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  cover.  The  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  cylinder  communicate  at  the  opening  £  and  d,  with 
the  external  air ;  while  the  openings  at  jr  and  /  convert  the  i^lindec 


with  a  square  box  E.  At  b  and  d  are  valves  opening  inwards,  at 
^  and/ valves  opening  outwards.  When  the  piston  descends,  the 
valve  at  d  closes,  while  that  at  /  opens,  all  the  air  being  driven 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  into  the  space  E,  But  in  the 
mean  while  the  valve  at  ^  is  closed,  while  the  air  presses  throi^h 
the  valve  at  b  from  without  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder, 
niien  the  piston  again  rises,  b  closes,  and  all  the  air  forced  in  by 
the  descent  of  the  piston  is  carried  through  the  opening  at  g  into 
the  box  b,  while  /  is  closed,  and  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder  is 
again  filled  with  air  passing  throi^h  the  open  valve  d.  The  air 
compressed  in  E  passes  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  lire  through 
a  tube  applied  at  m. 

The  velocity  of  the  piston  is  greatest  when  it  passes  the  middle 
of  the  cylinder,  it  diminishes  the  more  the  piston  approaches  the 
upper  or  lower  limit  of  its  course.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  blast 
yielded  by  such  a  cylinder  does  not  pass  out  in  an  uniform  manner 
at  m.  As,  however,  an  uniform  current  is  necesBary  for  most 
smelting  processes,  care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  it.  This  is 
effected  either  by  applying  three  cylinders  to  the  same  air  box  E, 
whose  pistons  do  not  simultaneously  pass  the  middle  point  of  their 
coarse ;  or  by  BufTcring  the  air  to  enter  from  E  into  a  receiver, 
whose  area  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the 
cylinder.  The  larger  this  air  receiver  is,  which  is  termed  the 
regulator,  the  less  influence  will  the  irregularity  of  the  movements  of 
the  piston  exercise  upon  the  regularity  of  the  current  of  air  passing 
out  qS  the  regulator. 

As  regulator  for  a  blower  there  is  used  either  an  air-tight 
balloon  of  sheet  iron,  whose  contents  are  from  forty  to  fifty  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  cylinder,  or  else  the  water  regulator  repre- 
sented at  Fig.  167,  which  is  quite  identical  in  its  nature  vritb  the 
„«,  is;,  gasometer,  as  used  for  gas  lighting. 

In  the  box  B  consisting  of  iron  plates 
^l^jjig|^^^^^^^MJ>  secured  together  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
^BBH|nnHHBlfe|  the  entrance  of  air,  and  whose  eou- 
^^HbhH^^II  ^"''''  ^^  exceed  those  of  the  cylinder, 
^^■H^^^^^^HI  the  air  pours  through  the  tube  D 
from  the  cylinder,  escaping  through 
the  tube  C.  The  air  in  the  box  B  is  enclosed  bdow  by  water, 
whose  level  r  r  necessarily  stands  lower  within  the  box  than  the 
iorftce  v  t>  without. 

On  the  di&reiue  of  the  heights  of  the  levels  of  the  water 
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depend  tbe  d^ree  of  compresBkHi  of  the  air  at  B,  aod  the  velocity 
of  the  discharge  through  the  tube  e. 

In  order  to  determine  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  difoent  parts 
of  the  blowing  apparatus,  a  numometer  is  used,  which,  when  applied 
to  this  eapeeial  purpose,  is  termed  a  wind-meaEorer.  A  sectiui  of  a 
very  well  constructed  instnunent  of  this  kind  is  represented  at 
Fig.  168.  An  hermetically  closed  block-tb 
box  is  partly  filled  with  water.  A  tube  « 
passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  box,  having 
a  screw  below,  by  which  it  may  be  secured  to 
the  blower.  The  apparatus  commnnicates  hy 
means  of  this  tube  with  the  upper  part  t^  the 
tin  box,  where  the  air  is  consequently  as 
strongly  compressed  as  in  that  portion  of  tlK  tp- 
paratUB  to  which  the  wind-measore  is  acnwed. 
A  graduated  glass  tube  b  is  connected  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  tin  box.  Water  is 
poured  through  an  opening  in  the  cover  ot  the 
box,  until  the  water  in  the  tabe  stauda  exactly 
at  sero  of  the  graduated  tube,  when  tfae  opeU' 
I  ing  is  closed  by  a  cork  stopper.  As  toaa  as 
1  the  air  is  compressed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tin  box,  the  water  rises  in  the  tabe  without 
any  marked  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  water 
within  the  box ;  the  rising  c^  the  oolnmn  of 
water  above  the  zero  point  of  the  glass  tube  indicates,  therefor^  the 
pressure  sustained  by  the  air  within  the  apparatus.  By  means  of 
the  cock,  the  communication  between  the  tin  box  and  the  glass  tube 
may  be  interrupted  at  pleasure. 

The  most  simple  form  of  the  bellows  is  sufficiently  well  known, 
but  with  bellows  thus  couBtmcted,  we  are  unable  to  engender  a 
continuous  current  of  air,  such  as  is  necessary  in  forges  and  in 
chemical  laboratories.  For  such  parposes  compound  bellows  are 
used,  as  represented  at  Fig.  169.  If  the  upper  division  a  of  such 
bellows  be  filled  with  air,  compressed  by  the  weight  resting  npon 
no.  1G9.  the  upper  cover,  it  can  only  es- 

cape by  the  openii^  at  e,  for 
the  value  between  a  and  A  doses 
as  soon  as  the  air  becranea  more 
strongly  compressed  in  a  than 
in  b.    When  the  lower  surface 
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of  the  space  b  rises^  the  air  is  compressed  in  b,  raises  the  valve 
leading  to  a,  and  presses  into  the  upper  space.  On  the  descent 
of  the  loweit  side,  the  valve  between  a  and  b  closes ;  the  valve 
communicating  from  b  with  the  air  opens,  b  is  again  filled 
with  air,  which  is  again  forced  into  the  upper  space.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  pouring  forth  of  air  from  a 
through  the  opening  c  is  not  interrupted  while  b  supplies  itself 
with  air. 

Lawi  of  the  flaw  of  Gases. — ^The  same  laws  apply  to  the 
velocity  of  the  efflux  of  gases  that  we  have  given  for  liquids, 
that  is  to  say  the  velocity  of  the  efflux  is 

c=  ^/2gs, 
if  8  represent  the  height  of  pressure.  Here,  however,  «  is  a  mag- 
nitude not  directly  given  by  observation  as  for  liquid  bodies ;  s 
designates  the  height  of  the  column  of  fluid,  whose  pressure 
oecasicmB  the  discharge,  and  which  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
density  as  that  flowing  out.  Gases  contained  in  a  vessel  are  not, 
however,  at  any  time  compressed  by  a  column  of  air  of  egual 
density,  and  well  defined  height,  for  even  if  the  gas  were  only 
compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  column  of  air 
producing  this  result  is  neither  of  uniform  density,  nor  measurable 
height.  Therefore,  even  in  this  case,  s  cannot  be  directly  obtained 
from  observation.  The  pressure  driving  the  air  from  a  reservoir  is, 
however,  usually  measm*ed  by  the  height  of  a  colimm  of  water, 
or  mercury,  observed  by  means  of  a  manometer.  The  valve  of  s 
which  must  be  substituted  in  the  above  formula  for  the  velocity  of 
the  discharge,  may  therefore,  always  be  computed  from  the  cir- 
cumstances observed. 

The  simplest  case  that  can  be  adduced  is  that  of  air  being  forced 
into  a  vaeuwn  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  medium  atmospheric 
pressure  equipoises  a  column  of  water  32  feet  in  height,  or 
10,4  metres.  But  the  density  of  the  air  having  to  sustain  this 
medium  pressure  is  770  times  less  than  that  of  water ;  a  column  of 
air,  therefore,  having  this  density  throughout,  must  have  a  height 
of  770  X  10,4  =  8008  metres  to  counterpoise  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  For  this  case,  therefore,  s  =  8008"  and  consequently 
c  = -^2  X  9,8 .  8008  =  396". 

If  the  air  pour  into  a  vacuum  from  a  reservoir  in  which  it  has 
only  been  compressed  by  the  pressure  of  half  an  atmosphere,  the 
velocity  of  the  discharge  will  be  precisely  as  great  as  in  the  last 
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case,  namely  396"*.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  understood,  for 
although  the  discharge  is  produced  here  by  a  pressure  of  only  half 
the  quantity  in  the  former  case,  the  air  flowing  out  has  here  only 
half  the  density.  Besides  the  velocity  with  which  the  air  rushes 
into  a  vacuum  is  always  the  same,  whilst  the  pressure  on  which 
this  velocity  depends  may  be  very  various. 

If  the  discharge  be  directed  towards  a  space  already  containing 
air,  although  of  inconsiderable  tension,  the  tendency  to  escape  will 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  difference  of  the  two  tensions.  If 
we  designate  this  difference  by  a  column  of  air  of  the  height  H, 
and  of  the  density  of  air  more  compressed,  the  velocity  of  the 
discharge  will  be 

c=  VigH. 
We  will  endeavour  to  determine  the  value  of  ^  in  a  case  where 
air  more  compressed  is  discharged  into  atmospheric  air  of  the 
ordinary  tension.  Let  the  compression  of  the  air  in  the  reser- 
voir be  measured  by  a  column  of  water,  whose  height  we  will 
designate  by  A.  This  height  h  gives  the  difference  between  the 
tension  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  air,  and  we  have  only  to  deter- 
mine what  must  be  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  density  of 
the  air  in  the  reservoir,  to  enable  it  to  counterpoise  a  column  of 
water  of  the  height  h. 

If  we  had  to  do  with  air  of  medium  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, we  might  substitute  a  column  of  air  of  the  height  of 
770  h  for  the  column  of  water  of  the  height  A.  In  order, 
however,  to  equipoise  the  same  column  of  water  we  want  a 
column  of  air  of  smaller  height  if  the  air  be  denser,  the 
requisite  height  bearing  an  inverse  relation  to  the  density  of  the 
air. 

Atmospheric  air  of  average  pressure  which  is  770  times  lighter 
than  water,  is  likewise  compressed  by  a  column  of  water  of  82  feet 
or  10,4  metres,  whose  height  may  be  designated  by  i,  whilst  the 
air  in  the  reservoir  has  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water 
of  the  height  6'  + A,  if  b'  designate  the  height  of  a  column  of  water 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  then  heighth  of  the  barometer.  The 
density  of  air  of  average  pressure  is,  therefore,  to  the  density  of  the 
air  in  the  reservoii*  as  i ;  6'  -f  A,  the  air  in  the  reservoir  is,  therefore, 

—7 —  times  as  dense  as  the  air  of  average  atmospheric  pressure, 

instead,  therefore,  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  height  of  770  A  of 
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this  more  rarefied  air^  we  must  substitute  a  column  of  the  height 

770.  A.  6    jf  ...  nj     '         J  xi.-        1        n  770,  h.b 

— t: — r—  of  this  more  rarefied  air,  and  this  value  of  — f-. — .— 

we  most  put  in  the  above    equation   in   the  place  of  ^;   for  a 

column  of  air  of  the  height    .       '    ,  and  the  density  of  the  air  in 

the  reservoir  would  entirely  counterpoise  the  column  of  water  of 
the  height  A.  The  velocity  of  the  efiSux  is,  therefore,  in  this 
case 

We  should  obtain  the  quantity  discharged  in  a  second  if  we 
multiplied  the  area  of  the  opening  by  this  value  of  c,  provided  that 
the  particles  of  air  flowed  out  in  every  part  of  the  diagonal 
section  with  equal  velocity.  The  quantity  discharged  in  /  seconds 
would  be  according  to  tlds 

ju      ^  ,   /o    770b. h 

Experience,  however,  shows,  as  we  have  seen  in  liquid 
bodies,  that  the  actual  quantity  discharged  is  far  smaller  than 
what  is  yielded  by  theory,  and  we  must  multiply  the  theore- 
tical quantity  by  a  definite  factor  /i  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual 
amount. 

For  water,  this  factor  is  0,64,  and  is  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  height  of  the  pressure,  increasing  only  very 
inconsiderably  when  the  height  of  the  pressure  diminishes.  For 
gases,  however,  the  value  of  fi  is  very  variable.  According  to 
Sekmidi,  who  was  the  first  to  direct  particular  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, fi  is  equal  to  0,52  at  a  height  of  pressure  of  three  feet  (water) ; 
while  d?AubuiB8on*8  experiments  yield  the  value  of  /i  as  equal  to 
0,66  at  heights  of  pressure,  varying  between  from  0,1  to  0,5 
of  a  foot. 

The  difference  between  the  theoretical  and  actual  quantity 
discharged  depends  upon  causes  analogous  to  those  affecting 
liquid  bodies,  and  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  a  ctm- 
traetio  vena  must  occur,  although  it  does  not  admit  of  direct 
observation. 

Cylindrical  as  well  as  conical  conducting  pipes,  whether  the 
wide  opening  be  turned  inwards  or  outwards,  increase  the  quan- 
tity  ci  the  gas  discharged. 

Lateral  preuure  of  Gases   in  the  flowing   out,  —  When  air 
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moves  through  conducting  tubes^  there  is  a  resistance  to  be 
overcome  from  friction,  for  which  a  portion  of  the  tension  of  the 
compressed  gas  must  be  employed,  and  thus  be  lost  to  the 
motion. 

The  pressure  sustained  by  the  walls  of  the  tube  from  the  tension 
of  the  air  passing  through,  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  its  mouth,  as  we  may  see  by  appljring  manometers  to 
different  parts  of  the  tube.  This  is  quite  analogous  to  the  pheno- 
mena observed  in  the  motion  of  liquids  passing  through  conducting 
tubes. 

The  phenomenon  of  suction  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  gases 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  efflux  of  liquids.  If  we 
make  an  opening  of  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter  in  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel  containing  compressed  air,  the  air  will  escape  with  great 
force.  If  we  connect  a  disc  of  wood  or  metal,  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter  with  the  opening,  it  will  not  be  pushed 
off  after  the  first  resistance  has  been  overcome,  it  will  oscillate 
quickly,  approaching  and  retreating  from  the  opening  within  very 
short  intervals.  The  air  in  the  mean  time  will  escape  with 
much  noise  between  the  disc  and  the  wall.  On  attempting  to 
remove  the  disc,  we  must  use  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  cemented 
fast  to  the  wall. 

This  phenomenon  is  explained  in  the  following  manner:  the 
stream  of  air  leaving  the  opening  must  spread  itself  in  a  thin  layer 
between  the  disc  and  the  wall,  (Fig.  170).     The  density  remaining 

PIG.  170.  unchanged,  it  must    extend  in 

proportion  as  it  approaches  the 
edge  of  the  disc ;  it  finds  itself 
consequently  in  the  same  case  as 
a  liquid  stream  which  is  to  fill 
up  the  constantly  increasing  diagonal  section  of  a  conical  conducting 
pipe.  Between  the  disc  and  wall,  a  vacuum  is  formed,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  atmospheric  air  pressing  from  below  against  the  disc 
forces  it  against  the  wall. 

We  may  make  this  experiment  on  a  small  scale  by  blowing  air 
with  the  mouth  through  a  tube  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  flat  smooth 
disc.  If  we  put  a  card  while  blowing  to  the  opening  of  the  tube 
in  the  middle  of  the  disc,  we  shall  observe  the  above  mentioned 
phenomenon. 

Faraday  has  suggested  the  most  simple  mode  of  making  this 
experiment.      On  laying  the  fingers   of  the   open  hand  closely 
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together^  a  series  of  intervals  will  still  remain  from  joint  to 
joint ;  wUlst  the  hand  is  held  thus  horizontally^  with  the  palm 
turned  downwards^  we  must  apply  the  lips  to  the  space  intervening 
between  the  index  and  middle  finger  (near  the  roots),  and  blow 
with  as  much  force  as  possible.  If  then  a  piece  of  paper,  of  three 
or  four  square  inches  be  applied  to  the  opening,  through 
which  this  current  of  air  passes,  it  will  neither  be  blown  away 
by  this  current,  nor  will  it  fall  by  its  weight  until  we  cease 
blowing. 


i 


SECTION  iy%$ 


ACOUSTICS. 


LAWS    OF   THE   MOTION    OF  WAVES    IN    OENERAL,   AND    ESFECIALLV 
OF    WAVES    OF    SOUND. 


Vibratory  Motion. — If  a  pendulum  be  brought  out  of  its  position 
of  equilibrium,  and  then  left  to  itself,  it  will  in  the  firat  place  be 
carried  back  to  a  state  of  equilibrium  by  its  gravity,  but  having 
returned  to  that  point,  it  cannot  remain  at  rest,  becauK 
it  reaches  it  with  a  velocity,  that  drives  it  out  of  ita  poaition  of 
equilibrium ;  and  hence  the  pendulum  makes  a  number  of  oscilla- 
tions, the  laws  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

no.  171.  The  mutual  position  of  the  particles 

remains  unchanged  in  the  motion  of  the 
pendulum.  If,  however,  the  relative 
position  of  the  particles  of  a  body  be 
disturbed  by  any  external  cause,  and  if 
any  forces  be  present,  tending  to  restore 
the  original  state  of  equihbriiun,  thcy 
will  also  take  up  an  oscillatory  motion, 
which  differs  essentially  from  the  motion 
of  the  pendulum  by  the  mutual  position 
of  the  particles  changing  every  moment ; 
we  have  here,  therefore,  to  consider  not 
only  the  oscillBtory  motion  of  an  indivi- 
dual particle,  but  also  the  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  particles. 
The  oscillatory  movement  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  parts  of  a  body  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  all  particles 
simultaneously  come  into  motion^  simultaneously  pass  the  point  of 
equilibrium^  simultaneously  reach  the  maximum  of  their  oscilla- 
tion, and  simultaneously  begin  their  retrograde  motion.  Such  arc 
the  vibrations  of  a  steel  bar  fastened  at  one  end,  Fig.  171,  and 
.,„  ,-«  of  a  cord  extended    between   two   fixed 

points  (Fig.  172).     Such  nbrations  are 
.^.    termed  by  Weber,  "  standing  nbrations." 

If  the  motions  of  the  individual  parts 

arc  of  such  a  kind  that  vibratory  motion  proceeds  from  one 
}mrticle  to  another,  so  that  each  makes  the  same  oscillations  as  the 
preceding  one,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  motion  beginning 
later,  we  have  progremve  vibrations.  By  progressive  vibrations, 
waves  are  formed.  The  motion,  the  advance  of  the  wave,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  distinct  from  the  osciUations  of  individual 
parts. 

Examples  of  wave-motion  are  afforded  by  a  quiet  surface  of 
water,  on  which  we  drop  a  stone ;  by  a  long  tense  line,  near  one 
end  of  which  we  strike  with  a  sharp  blow,  the  waves  of  sound  in 
the  air,  &c.,  we  will  consider  these  various  wave-motions  more 
particularly. 

The  vibratory  motions  may  be  greater  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium,  and  the  nature  of 
the  force,  striving  to  restore  the  particles  to  their  former  condition 
of  equilibrium ;  so  that  the  external  form  of  the  body  may  in  conse- 
q[aenoe  suffer  either  well-marked  or  inconsiderable  changes;  the 
vibrations  may  be  slower  or  faster ;  they  may  be  so  slow  as  to 
enable  us  to  foUow  them  with  the  eye,  and  count  the  several 
oscillations ;  while  on  the  other  hand  they  may  be  so  fast  as  no 
kmger  to  admit  of  being  distinguished. 

If  the  vibratory  motion  of  a  body  exceed  a  certain  degree  of 
velocity,  its  combined  effect  may  produce  a  certain  impression  by 
creating  undulatory  motions  in  the  surrounding  media,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  conveyed  to  peculiarly  adapted  organs  of  sense, 
occasioning  to  these  latter  a  characteristic  sensation. 

Tims  vibrations  whose  rapidity  lies  within  certain  limits,  which 
we  purpose  speaking  of  more  fully,  occasion  waves  in  the  air,  or 
in  other  elastic  media,  which  consisting  in  alternate  condensations 
and  rarefiactions  are  conveyed^  to  the  ear,  and  received  by  that 
ofgsn  at  MMub. 

Incomparably  more  rapid  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  a  body 
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conveyed  to  the  eye  produce  the  impression  of  light  by  means  of 
the  undulatory  motion  of  a  peculiarly  elastic  fluid,  which  we  term 
ether. 

As  the  vibrations  of  sound  as  well  as  those  of  light  are  trans- 
mitted by  undulatory  motions,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  consider 
the  most  important  laws  connected  therewith,  beginning  with 
water  waves,  as  in-  them  is  incorporated  the  idea  of  a  wave,  and 
because  a  right  comprehension  of  these  will  help  to  ielucidate  other 
undulatory  motions,  as  for  instance,  sound-waves,  which  furnish 
especiaUy  interesting  matter  of  consideration. 

Water-waves. — If  we  throw  a  stone  into  the  water,  circular 
waves  will  be  formed,,  spreading  themselves  from  a  centre 
(the  spot  where  the  stone  fell)  in  all  directions  with  uniform 
velocity  when  unopposed  by  any  impediment.  The  waves  consist 
of  alternate  elevations  and  depressions  succeeding  each  other 
pretty  quickly,,  and  continuing  to  spread  outward  firom  the 
centre. 

When  a  wave  elevation  proceeds  outward,  the  individual  particles 
of  water  do  not  share  in  this  advancing  motion,  for  we  see  when  a 
piece  of  wood  swims  on  the  water,  that  it  is  alternately  raised  and 
lowered  as  the  wave  elevations  and  depressions  uniformly  glide 
away  from  under  it. 

The  force  by  which  the  water-waves  are  propagated  is  gravity, 
for  if  from  any  cause  an  elevation  or  a  depression  be  produced  on 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  water,  the  gravity  of  the  separate 
particles  of  water  will  endeavour  to  restore  the  disturbed  horizontal 
plane,  by  which  means  an  oscillatory  motion  is  produced,  which 
by  degrees  is  propagated  from  one  particle  to  another. 

As  soon  as  regular  waves  have  been  formed,  the  separate  particles 
of  water  on  the  surface  describe  during  the  advance  of  the  wave 
curves  returning  into  themselves,  which  in  cases  of  extreme 
regularity  are  circles,  while  in  cases  where  the  front  of  the  wave 
elevation  is  not  equal  to  the  succeeding  one,  the  individual  particles 
of  water  describe  curves  which  are  not  closed,  and  such  as  we  have 

FIG.  173.  FIG.  174.      represented  at  Figs.  173  and  174. 

Let  us  now  consider  somewhat  more  atten- 
tively, the  connection  between  the  motion 
of  the  individual  particles  of  water  and  the  propagation  of  the 
wave. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  regular  undulatory  motion,  advancing  from 
left  to  right,  spread  itself  to  the  particle  of  water  0  in  Fig.  175, 
obliging  it  to  describe  a  circular  course.     Now  while  the  particle  0 
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completes^    for    the  first    time,    its    circular   course,   motion  is 
propagated  to  a  certain  distance.     Let  the  particle  marked  12  be 
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the  one  to  which  the  vibratory  motion  is  propagated  firom  0,  while 
0  performs  its  revolution;  then  will  12  begin  its  first  revolution  at 
the  moment  that  0  enters  upon  its  second. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  circumference  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  particle  0  to  be  divided  into  12  equal  parts  as  well  as  the  space 
intervening  between  0  and  12,  the  undulatory  motion  in  the 
direction  from  0  towards  12  will  always  advance  one  division 
further,  whilst  the  particle  0  describes  -^Vth  of  its  circular  course. 

While  the  particle  0  describes  the  first  12th  part  of  its  course, 
the  undulatory  motion  extends  to  1 ;  and  while  0  is  passing  over 
the  first  quarter  of  its  course,  the  same  motion  is  transmitted 
to  3. 

Pig.  176  represents  the  moment  in  which  the  particle  0  has 


no.  176. 
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traversed  the  quarter  or  Ta^th  of  the  circle ;  the  particle  1  has  at 
that  moment  passed  over  tV^^s  ;  the  particle  2  Vyth ;  while  the 
particle  8  is  not  yet  displaced  from  its  position  of  equili- 
brium. 

Fig.  177  shows  the  moment  in  which  the  particle  0  has  traversed 


half  ita  oaurae';  the  particle  1  rVths;  the  particle  2  iVths ;  and  the 
piri^  8  -Ati^  ^  ^heir  course ;  while  the  particles  4  and  6  are  in 
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the  same  position  as  the  particles  1  and  2  of  the  former  figure. 
The  particle  6,  although  not  removed  from  its  equiUbrinm,  is  about 
to  begin  its  motion. 

The  particle  3  has  reached  its  lowest  point ;  here  is  the  centre 
of  a  wave-depression. 

If  now  ^ij-th  of  the  time  be  necessary  for  a  particle  to  complete  its 
circuit  be  passed^  the  particle  3  will  have  come  into  such  a  position 
with  reference  to  its  original  place,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the 
particle  2 ;  and  the  particle  4  will  have  reached  its  lowest  position, 
being  J  of  the  cirdc  removed  from  its  podtion  of  equUibriom ; 
the  wave-depression  has,  therefore,  advanced  from  8  to  4  in  this 
interval  of  time. 

Fig.  178  represents  the  moment  in  which  the  particle  0,  having 


traversed  -Jth  of  its  conrse,  has  reached  the  highest  point  of  its 
circuit ;  here,  therefore,  is  the  summit  of  a  wave-elevation.  The 
particle  1  has  traversed  -jVtha ;  the  particle  2  -^thB ;  and  8  -,!^ths  of 
its  course ;  the  particles  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  are  in  the  same  position  as 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  the  former  figure.  From  the  moment  r^re- 
sented  in  Fig.  177  to  the  moment  shown  in  Fig.  178,  the  wave- 
depression  has  moved  from  8  to  6. 

Whilst  the  particle  0  is  traversing  the  last  quarter  of  its  course, 
the  nave-elevation  advances  from  0  to  3,  and  the  depression  from 
6  to  9 ;  while  at  the  same  moment  that  0  has  ended  its  course  for 
the  first  time,  and  is  entering  upon  a  second  circuit,  the  particle 
12  begins  its  course  for  the  first  time. 

This  moment  is  represented  in  Fig.  179,  which  needs  no  farther 
explanation. 
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Fig.  180  rqiresents  the  moment  in  which  0  has  traversed  its 
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course  a  second  time;  at  this  time  12  will  have  made  its  first 
circuit;  motion  been  transmitted  to  24,  a  wave-elevation  is  seen 
at  89  another  at  15;  one  wave-depression  at  9,  and  another 
at  21. 

If  the  undulatory  motion  continue  uninterrupted,  the  individual 
particles  of  water  will  likewise  pursue  their  circuits ;  the  wave- 
elevations  as  well  as  the  wave  depressions  advancing  uniformly 
from  left  to  right,  while  one  particle  after  the  other  reaches  the 
highest  and  lowest  point  of  its  circuit. 

Thus  the  wave-elevations  and  depressions  advance  owing  to  the 
same  circular  motion  being  imparted  to  all  the  particles  of  water, 
each  entering  upon  that  motion  successively. 

The  distance  between  two  adjacent  particles  in  similar  conditions 
of  vibration,  is  called  the  length  of  a  wave ;  as  the  distance  between 
0  and  12,  and  between  12  and  24,  these  particles  beginning  their 
oscillation  simultaneously,  and  reaching  simultaneously  their 
highest  and  lowest  points.  According  to  this  the  distance  from 
the  sunmiit  of  one  elevation  to  the  next,  as  from  3  to  15  in 
our  figure,  or  from  the  middle  of  one  depression  to  the  middle 
of  the  next,  as  from  9  to  21  constitutes  likewise  the  length  of  a 
wave. 

Those  particles  that  are  removed  ^  of  the  length  of  a  wave  from 
each  other,  as  0  and  6,  3  and  9,  9  and  15,  are  always  in  opposite 
conditions  of  vibration.  The  particle  9,  for  instance,  forms  the 
lowest  point  of  a  depression ;  3  and  15,  on  the  contrary,  the  summit 
of  wave-elevations.  The  particles  0  and  6  arc  certainly  both  in 
their  position  of  equilibrium,  but  the  motion  from  0  is  directed 
downward,  while  that  from  6  is  directed  upward. 

The  time  required  by  a  particle  to  complete  an  oscillation  is 
termed  the  time  of  an  oscillation ;  whilst  a  particle  is  completing 
an  oscillation,  the  wave  advances  a  length. 

lAnear-waves, — ^As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  courses  of  the 
partieles  of  water  arc  not   always   strictly  circular,  as  we  have 
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asaumed  them  to  be  in  our  figures,  or  even  curreg  returning  into 
themgelves.  This  circular  course  is  often  converted  into  bd  ellipticsl 
form,  sometimes  the  horiEontal,  sometimes  the  vertical  diameter 
being  the  greater.  If  the  horizontal  diameter  were  null,  the  mj*- 
rate  particles  would  merely  oscillate  up  and  down  at  rig^  "^^^ 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  propagated.  Tim  Und 
of  motion  propagates  the  waves  along  a  stretch^  cord.  Wt  aball 
on  a  future  occasion  have  more  to  say  regarding  this  kind  of 
undulatory  motion  when  wc  enter  upon  the  theory  of  light. 

„o  ]g|  The  lines  marked  from  1 


to  6  in  Fig.  181,  are  de- 
sigm-d    to     illustrate    the 
trnnsniission  of 'such  linear 

poiid  accurately    with    the 
Fip<.    176   to   180,   beinp 
derived  from  the  latter,  on 
f^iittinp;  down  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  motion  as  null ; 

and  they  will  not,  therefore,  require  any  further  explanation. 

If  a  linear-wave  advancing  towards  one  fixed  point  reach  that 
point,  it  will  be  retlectcd  returning  to  the  other  end,  and  will  pass 
many  times  backwards  and  forwards.  But  if  new  waves  be  conti- 
nually formed,  they  will,  in  meeting  the  reflected  waves,  form  stand- 
ing  waves  from  the  combined  action  of  the  two  systems  of  waves. 

We  will  not  here  pause  to  consider  any  further  the  formation  of 
standing  waves  by  the  combined  action  (interference)  of  the  direct, 
and  the  reflected  wave-system,  since  we  purpose  treating  more 
fully,  and  on  similar  principles,  of  the  formation  of  standing  air- 
waves, depending  on  the  interference  of  a  direct  and  reflected  wave 
system ;  at  present  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  kind  of  motion  manifested  in  a  line  or  cord  during  such 
standing  vibrations. 

The  most  simple  case  is  where  the  line  vibrates  tbronghoat  its 
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whok  Iraigtb  w  represented  in  Fig.  183.  This  motion  may  be 
FID.  1B2.  brought  tbout  by  removing  the 

centre  of  a  moderately  tensely 
drawn  line,  somewhat  out  of  its 
equilibrium  (which  is  best  done 
by  moving  it  somewhat  to  the 
right  or  left)  and  then  leaving  it 
to  it«elf.  AH  the  particles  are  dmultaneoualy  on  one  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  position  of  equilibrium ;  they  simultaiieously  attain  the 
maximum  of  their  distance  from  the  point  of  equilibrium  on  the 
right  side,  and  simultaneously  come  to  the  extremities  of  their 
coarse  on  the  other  side.  The  particles,  therefore,  whose  points  of 
equilibrium  are^  d  and  g,  simultaneously  reach /*,  4'  and  g";  and 
stmaltaneonaly  passing  their  point  of  equilibrium,  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  they  simultaneously  come  toy',  d"  and  jr". 

While  all  the  particles  are  always  at  the  same  time  in  similar 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  the  amplitude  of  their  oscillations  is 
alone  different,  being  greater  for  the  particle  d  than  for  / 
and  g. 

"nie  oaeillations  of  a  tense  string  disturbed  from  its  position  of 
cqnilibriamj  or  those  induced  by  a  bow  drawn  across  the  middle  of 
its  I^ngUi,  are  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  vibrations  of  the  string 
ire  M  rvpAf  that  the  separate  oscillations  can  no  longer  be  distin- 
gaoAuA,  but  on  the  contrary  only  a  tone  is  produced.  We  shall 
have  ODce  more  further  to  consider  the  vibrations  of  the  cord  with 
reference  to  this  tone. 

IW  vibrations  of  a  somewhat  loosely  strung  cord  are  slow  enough 
to  be  oonnted ;  it  is  difBcult,  however,  to  produce  a  wholly  regular 
oscillatory  motion  in  the  manner  indicated,  if  we  bring  the  middle 
<^  the  line  out  of  its  equilibrium  from  below,  since  in  that  case 
not  only  the  elasticity  of  the  line  will  bring  back  the  particles  to 
their  conditions  of  equiUbrium,  but  gravity  will  also  act ;  but  if  we 
move  the  middle  of  the  line  out  of  its  equilibrium  to  the  right  or 
left,  the  motion  is  partially  that  of  the  pendulum,  because  if  the 
line  be  not  too  tightly  strung,  the  middle  always  hangs  somewhat 
dowB ;  if,  however,  we  draw  it  tighter,  the  vibrations  become  too 
rapid  to  be  distinguished. 

Tbcw  regular  vibrations  in  a  string  are  best  distinguished,  if  one 
of  its  extremities  be  fastened,  while  the  other  is  held  in  the  hand, 
and  made  to  describe  small  circles  with  uniform  velocity.  When 
we  find  the  right  degree  of  rapidity  for  the  motion  of  the  band, 
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which  is  easily  done^  the  string  will  fall  into  such  motion^  that  its 
centre  will  describe  a  large  circle  around  its  point  of  equilibrium. 
All  the  other  points  of  the  line  then  turn  likewise  in  circles  round 
their  positions  of  equilibrium ;  the  circles  being  smaller,  the  nearer 
the  points  lie  to  the  extremities. 

If  we  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  hand,  the  regolarity  of  the 
motion  of  the  string'will  be  disturbed ;  it  is  easy,  however^  ao  to 
accelerate  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  hand,  that  there  shall 
be  a  point  of  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  string.  Each  half  will 
vibrate  exactly  as  did  the  whole  line  in  the  former  case;  the 
middle  of  each  half  describes  larger  circles  than  the  other  pmnts, 
»io.  183.  and    here,    therefore,    a    belly 

is  formed.  In  Fig.  188  we 
have  represented  two  ventral 
points,  and  one  node,  for  thus 
we  term  the  resting  point  fe 
separating  the  two  vibrating  portions. 

When  /  reaches  its  highest  point,  m  attains  its  lowest  position, 
and  conversely. 

By  increased  rapidity  of  the  hand,  we  can  easily  succeed  in 
»io.  184.  producing    two    nodes,     and     three 

bellies  as  represented  at  Fig.  184. 

In  the  same  manner  the  line  may 
be  divided  into  many  parts,   always 
separated  by  a  node. 

The  nodes  may  also  be  observed  in  tense  cords.     Fig.  186  repre- 
sents a  tense  cord  from  whicli 

FIG.    185.  ,      i.    1       1  11  1 

\  of  the  length  has  been  sepa- 

,;  -      '::::-^  v:::  ;^ '::~^^i::::"""^^'  ^7:^^'  rated  by  means  of  a  bridge, 

which  so  divided  the  cord 
into  two  parts,  that  the  one  is  twice  as  long  as  the  other*  On 
touching  the  smaller  parts  with  the  bow,  the  other  portioii  will 
fall  into  vibrations,  and  one  node  at  n,  and  two  belliea  at « imd 
v'  will  be  formed.  The  position  of  these  nodes  is  proved  \ff  lifttle 
figures  of  paper  remaining  fixed  at  these  points,  whidi  ftll  dff  at 
other  parts  of  the  cord. 

If  we  so  arrange  the  bridge,  that  the  string  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  one  is  only  Jth  the  length  of  the  other,  we 
shall  have  two  nodes  and  three  bellies  on  touching  the  string 
with  the  bow. 

In  metallic  plates,  bells,  &c.,  regular  vibrations  may  also  be 
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produced.     In  order  to  make  plates  vibrate,  we  may  use  the  vice 
shown  in   Fig.    186,    which    must   be 
firmly  fastened.     The  plate   ia  placed 
between  the  cylinder  a  and  the   screw 
^"f^       1 1  b,  both  of  which  terminate  in  a  piece  of 

"^  ~  '  cork  or  leather.     If  the  plate  be  suffi- 

ciently well  screwed  on,  we  may  produce 
nbrations  by  strokes  of  the  bow. 

We  may  then  cause  plates  of  wood,  glass,  metal,  &c.,  to  vibrate, 
whether  they  be  triangular,  square,  round,  elliptical,  &c.  The 
vibrsting  plates  produce  like  the  vibrating  cords,  tones  which  are 
nmetimes  high,  and  Bometimes  low.  It  is  observed  further  that 
tbe  plates  may  be  separated  into  vibrating  parts,  and  lijtes  of  repose 
or  nodal  lines  for  each  one  of  these  tones.  In  general  the  erten- 
siim  of  the  vibrating  parts  diminishes,  and  consequently  the  nodal 
lines  become  more  numerous,  as  the  tone  rises. 

In  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  nodal  lines,  we  may 
strew  fine  dry  sand  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate,  when  the 
sand  will  rise  and  (all  during  the  tone,  and  at  last  accumulate 
upon  the  nodal  lines.  In  this  manner  arise  the  sound-figures  as 
they  were  named  by  their  discoverer  Ckhdm. 

A  number  of  different  figures  may  be  produced  by  means  of  the 
nme  plate,  according  as  we  move  the  bow  more  or  less  violently, 
or  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  or  again  according  as  we  change 
the  point  of  support  of  the  plate,  and  touch  various  parts 
of  its  edge. 

At  Figs.  187  and   188,  a  number  of  sound  figures  are  repre- 


sented as  produced  with  a  square  plate.     For  example,  in  order 
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to  obtain  the  cross  whose  arms  unite  the  middle  points  of  the 
parallel  sides  of  the  square  (see  the  first  figure)  we  must  fix  the 
middle  of  the  plate^  and  move  the  bow  at  one  comer.  By  fixing 
the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  moving  the  bow  in  the  middle  of  one 
side  of  the  square,  we  form  a  cross,  whose  arms  unite  the  opposite 
comers  of  the  square  Fig.  188. 

Triangular  and  polygonal  plates  yield  similar  results. 

Transmission  of  sound  through  the  atmosphere, — ^The  yibratoy 
motion  of  any  body  surrounded  by  air  gives  rise  in  it  to  an  undu- 
latory  motion,  which  on  being  transmitted  to  the  ear  produces  the 
sensation  of  sound.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  by  means  ct  the 
atmosphere  that  the  sound-waves  are  transmitted  to  our  organs  of 
hearing,  but  still  all  other  elastic  bodies,  solid  as  well  as  fluid,  are 
capable  of  conducting  sound  more  or  less  perfectly.  Sound  cannot, 
however,  be  transmitted  in  a  vacuum.  Let  us  lay  a  small  cushion 
of  wool  or  cotton  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  on 
the  top  of  this  a  piece  of  dock-work  provided  with  a  little  bell, 
and  which  can  be  made  to  strike.  Over  the  whole  is  placed  a 
bell  glass,  provided  above  with  a  leather  cap,  through  which  a  rod 
passes,  by  whose  turning  the  clock-work  \^  set  into  action.  At  the 
instant  the  works  begin  to  act,  the  clapper  strikes  at  the  intervals 
upon  the  bell ;  no  sound,  however,  will  be  heard,  if  the  bell  have 
first  been  exhausted.  On  gradually  admitting  the  air,  we  distin- 
guish the  tone  becoming  louder  and  louder  as  the  bell  becomes 
more  filled  with  air.  Sound  cannot,  therefore,  be  propagated 
through  a  vacuum. 

The  loudest  noise  on  earth  cannot,  therefore,  penetrate  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  and  in  the  same  manner  not  the 
faintest  sound  can  reach  our  earth  from  any  of  the  other  planets ; 
thus,  the  most  fearful  explosions  might  take  place  in  the  moon, 
without  our  hearing  anything  of  them. 

Saussure  asserts  that  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  makes  less  noise  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  than  the  report  of  a  small  toy  cannon 
fired  ofi*  in  the  valleys  below ;  and  Gay  Lussac  found  that  when  he 
had  risen  in  his  balloon  to  an  elevation  of  700  metres,  and  was 
consequently  in  a  highly  rarified  atmosphere,  his  voice  had  lost 
very  much  of  its  intensity. 

Sound  may  diffuse  itself  not  only  through  the  atmosphere,  but 
through  all  kinds  of  gases  and  vapours.  To  prove  this,  we  will  hang  a 
little  bell  to  an  untwisted  hemp  line  in  a  large  balloon  (see  Fig.  189). 
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no.  189.  If  the  air  be  exhausted  in  the  balloon^  we  shall  no 
longer  hear  the  sound  of  the  bell;  as  soon^  however^  as 
a  few  drops  of  a  volatile  fluids  as  for  instance^  ether, 
be  introduced  into  the  balloon,  vapour  will  be  imme- 
diately formed,  and  the  tone  will  again  become 
audible.  Sound  is  readily  transmitted  in  water; 
the  diver  can  hear  what  is  said  on  the  shore,  while 
persons  on  the  shore  can  distinguish  the  noise  made 
by  the  concussion  of  two  stones  at  great  depths 
bdow  the  surface. 

Solid  bodies  can  not  only  produce,  but  also  transmit  sound.  If 
we  apply  the  ear  to  one  extremity  of  a  beam,  20  or  80  metres  in 
length,  we  can  clearly  hear  a  slight  tap  made  at  the  other  end  of 
it,  akhough  the  sound  may  be  so  indistinctly  conveyed  by  the  air 
that  the  person  causing  the  noise  may  be  scarcely  conscious  of  it. 

In  OTder  to  comprehend  the  way  and  maimer  in  which  vibrations 
of  Boiind  are  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere,  we  will  suppose 
the  air  at  one  end  of  an  open  tube  to  be  put  into  a  condition  of  oscil- 
lation by  the  vibratory  motion  of  a  piston  applied  at  the 
other  eidremitiy. 

Fig.  190  represents  such  a  tube ;  the  lines  drawn  at 
equal  distances  designate  strata  of  air  of  equal  density ; 
p  is  the  piston  which  moves  rapidly  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  distance  a  g.  Fig.  191. 
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Such  an  oscillating  motion  cannot,  as  we  have  already  said,  be 
onifomi.  Let  us  suppose  the  time  necessary  for  the  piston  to  move 
backwards  andforwards,  that  is,  from  a  to  ^,  and  again  from  g  back  to 
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a,  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts ;  it  will  traverse  in  the  first 
of  these  periods  the  distance  a  ft,  in  the  second  the  distance  ft  c,  in 
the  third  c  d,  Sec. ;  the  motion  which  was  at  first  slow,  increases 
therefore  in  rapidity,  which  at  the  end  of  the  third  period  of  time 
is  at  its  maximum ;  at  the  sixth  division  of  time  it  is  at  0,  when 
the  piston  reaches  the  right  extremity  of  its  course^  and  then 
begins  its  retrograde  motion. 

We  obtain  the  points  bed,  &c.,  by  drawing  a  cirde,  whose 
diameter  a  ^  is  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation,  dividing 
the  circumference  of  this  circle  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  letting 
fall  perpendiculars  from  these  points  upon  a  g. 

Now  this  motion  of  the  piston  is  transmitted  by  degrees  to  all 
the  separate  layers  of  air  of  the  tube,  each  of  which  will  after  a 
time  make  the  same  oscillations  as  the  piston ;  the  motion  begin- 
ning later  in  proportion  as  each  layer  is  further  removed  from  the 
piston. 

If  the  air  were  perfectly  unelastic  and  rigid,  the  whole  column 
of  air  in  the  tube  would  be  pushed  out  by  the  motion  of  the 
piston,  all  the  separate  layers  of  air  acquiring  simultaneously  the 
motion  of  the  piston ;  but  air  is  elastic,  and  motion  is  only  gradu- 
ally propagated  by  the  layers  nearest  the  piston  being  first 
compressed,  and  then  by  their  elasticity  acting  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding ones. 

If  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  air  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  piston,  after  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  has  traversed  half  its 
course  towards  the  right,  being  consequently  removed  the  distance 
a  d,B&  represented  in  Fig.  192,  from  its  original  position,  we  shall 
see  that  motion  has  only  been  transmitted  to  the  layer  of  air, 
marked  3 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  layer  of  air  3  is  still  in  its  origiDal 
position  ;  the  air  between  it  and  the  piston  being  compressed,  this 
layer  3  is  also  urged  forward,  and  thus  begins  its  motion. 

The  layers  of  air  1  and  2  (not  marked  in  the  figure,  because 
from  their  position  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  are  intended), 
have  begun  their  motion  subsequently  to  that  of  the  piston,  and 
are  therefore  not  so  far  removed  from  their  original  position.  The 
layer  1  began  its  motion  later  by  -^Vth  of  time  necessary  for  the 
piston  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards ;  the  layer  2,  -fV^bs  later ; 
1  has,  therefore,  been  moved  the  distance  a  c  from  its  original 
position,  and  2  only  the  distance  a  ft. 

In  this  manner  the  mutual  position  of  the  layers  of  air  between 
3  and  the  piston  may  be  ascertained  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  192. 
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Fig.  198  shows  the  piston  at  the  moment  in  which  it  has 
reached  the  right  end  of  its  course^  and  consequently  is  removed 
the  distance  a  g  from  its  original  position.  Motion  has  in  the 
mean  time  been  transmitted  to  the  layer  of  air  6^  which  then 
b^ins  to  move. 

The  piston  has  just  come  to  rest^  and  is  about  to  begin  its  retro- 
grade motion;  8  has,  however,  just  attained  the  greatest  velocity  in 
its  motion  from  left  to  right. 

The  layers  of  air  are  removed  from  their  original  position  as 
represented  in  Fig.  190  to  the  distances  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

The  layer   1   is  removed  to  the  distance  af 
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Fig.  198  represents  the  position  above  indicated  of  the  various 
layers.     The  greatest  condensation  of  the  air  occurs  at  3. 

While  the  piston  now  returns  from  its  position  at  Fig.  193  to  its 
original  situation,  motion  is  propagated  to  the  layer  12  j  this  layer 
of  air  begins  its  motion  for  the  first  time  at  the  same  moment  in 
which  the  piston  begins  a  second  time  to  move  towards  the  right. 
This  position  of  the  separate  layers  of  air  between  12  and  the 
piston  as  represented  at  Fig.  194,  takes  place  by  the  following 
oanaideration. 

While  the  piston  and  the  layer  of  air  12  assume  their  original 
pofition,  and  are  momentarily  at  rest,  all  the  intermediate  layers  of 
air  are  removed  from  their  original  positions ;  all  the  layers  of  air 
between  the  piston  and  6  have  a  retrograde  motion  from  right  to 
left,  while  those  between  6  and  12  go  from  left  to  right.  The 
layers  of  air  are  removed  from  their  original  positions,  as  indicated 
in  the  taUe  below. 

The  layer   1   is  removed  the  length   a  b 
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The  layer  7  is  removed  the  length    a  f 
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We  see  here  that  at  9  there  is  the  greatest  condensation,  and  at 
3  the  greatest  rarefaction ;  the  layer  8  has  just  attained  its  greatest 
velocity  towards  the  left,  and  the  layer  9  towards  the  right. 

If  now  the  piston  remain  at  rest,  the  layers  1, 
2,  3,  4i,  &c.,  will  successively  return  to  their  original 
positions,  remaining  at  rest  while  motion  is  trans- 
mitted towards  the  right;  at  the  moment,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  3  recovers  its  original  position,  motion 
will  be  transmitted  to  16;  the  maximum  of  con- 
densation will  be  at  12,  and  the  maximum  of  rare- 
faction at  6;  at  the  moment  in  which  12  recovers 
its  original  position,  the  maximum  of  condensation  has 
advanced  to  16,  and  the  maximum  of  rarefaction  to  21, 
when  the  layer  24  begins  its  first  motion. 

From  the  piston  to  12  there  is  one  wave,  from  12 
to  24  a  second ;  for  the  length  of  a  wave  is  the  dis- 
tance between  two  particles  in  similar  conditions  of 
oscillation ;  the  piston  and  the  layers  12  and  24  begin 
their  motion  simultaneously  to  the  right;  they  traverse 
their  course  in  the  same  direction,  returning  in  like 
time  and  manner. 

Each  wave  consists  of  a  rarefied  and  a  condensed 
fBXt ;  the  former  corresponding  to  the  wave  depression, 
the  latter  to  the  wave  elevation  of  water-waves. 

The  distance  from  one  point  of  the  mmTni^m  of 
density  to  the  next,  that  is  from  9  to  21,  and  likewise 
the  distance  from  one  point  of  the  maximum  of  rare- 
faction to  another,  consequently  from  3  to  15  is  also 
the  length  of  a  wave. 

Fig.  196  represents  the  moment  in  which  the  piston 
having  completed  its  oscillation  for  the  third  time,  has 
created  three  perfect  and  successively  advancing  waves. 
The  layers  that  move  in  the  same  direction  are  indi- 
cated in   the    figure   by  being    joined  together  by 
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brackets.  The  middle  of  one  of  these  divisions  always  corres- 
ponds to  a  maximum  of  condensation  or  rarefaction^  the  layers 
of  air  being  at  the  highest  point  of  their  speed  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  The  layers  of  air  occurring  at  the  points  of  contact 
at  two  brackets  are  momentarily  at  rest^  being  either  at  the  right 
or  left  extremity  of  the  course^  which  they  traverse  during  their 
vibrations. 

Since^  as  we  ^all  presently  see^  the  speed  with  which  sound- 
waves are  transmitted  is  independent  of  the  time  during  which  each 
individual  particle  makes  a  complete  oscillation^  and  since  the 
wave-length  is  the  distance  which  a  wave  advances  whilst  a  single 
layer  of  air  is  completing  a  perfect  oscillation^  it  is  clear  that  the 
wave-length  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion for  the  separate  layers  of  air.  If  the  piston^  and  consequently 
the  succeeding  layers  of  air^  require  double^  triple^  and  quadruple 
the  time  to  make  one  oscUlation^  that  is  one  backward  and  forward 
motion^  the  wave-length  would  become  twice^  thrice^  or  fourfold 
as  great. 

We  have  here^  for  the  sake  of  simplicity^  considered  the  propa- 
gation of  air-waves  in  a  tube;  waves  in  free  air  are^  however^ 
transmitted  in  the  same  manner  from  oscillating  bodies  in  all 
directions ;  as  circular  waves  are  formed  around  the  spot  in  the 
water  in  which  the  stone  has  fallen^  so  also  do  spherical  air-waves 
arise  round  the  oscillating  body. 

We  have  now  seen  the  manner  in  which  sound  (meaning  thereby 
all  action  on  the  organs  of  hearing)  arises  and  is  propagated ;  the 
impressions  produced  upon  our  hearing  are^  however^  very  various 
in  their  nature.  The  sound  heard  from  a  sudden  and  single  blow^ 
as  firom  an  explosion  or  any  other  cause  producing  strong  condensa- 
ticm  of  the  air^  and  then  advancing  in  the  manner  already 
considered  without  being  succeeded  by  further  waves^  is  termed  a 
report ;  a  sounds  on  the  contrary^  arising  from  regular  oscillations^ 
ind  propagated  by  regularly  succeeding  equal  waves^  is  called  a 
tone.  If  the  undulatory  motion  transmitted  by  the  sound  to  the 
ear  become  more  and  more  irregular^  the  tone  is  converted  into 


Tliere  are  great  differences  between  tones,  the  greatest  being 
that  manifested  between  high  and  low  tones.  The  height  of  the 
tone  is  proportional  to  the  shortness  of  the  times  of  oscillation  of 
the  body  producing  it^  and  to  the  shortness  of  the  air-wave  pro- 
ingatingit. 
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The  intensity  of  the  tone  does  not  depend  upon  the  times  of  the 
oscillations  or  the  wave-lengthy  but  upon  the  amplitude  of  the 
oscillations;  the  greater  the  latter  is  in  the  soun<Ung  body,  the 
more  considerable  is  the  amount  of  condensation  and  the  succeed- 
ing rarefaction  of  the  air-waves  transmitting  the  tone. 

The  sound  or  quality  of  the  tone  is  far  more  difScult  to  define 
than  its  intensity ;  at  an  equal  elevation  of  tone,  the  character  of 
the  tones  produced  from  a  violin  are  very  difierent  from  those  of  a 
flute ;  natural  philosophers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
difference,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  depends  upon  the  order  in 
which  the  velocities  and  the  changes  of  density  succeed  each 
other  in  the  different  layers  of  air  intervening  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  waves ;  and  that  in  many  cases  the  condensed  and  rarefied 
parts  of  the  same  may  be  unsymmetrical. 

Velocity  of  Sound. — AU  tones,  whatever  be  their  height  or  depth, 
their  intensity  or  quality  are  propagated  through  the  atmosphere 
with  equal  velocity,  for  if  different  persons  listen  to  a  concert  from 
different  distances,  they  hear  exactly  the  same  measure  and  har- 
mony, which  would  be  impossible  if  the  higher  tones  advanced 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity  than  the  lower  tones. 

While  light  is  propagated  with  a  velocity  that  cannot  be  com- 
puted by  human  measurement,  sound  requires  a  given  time  to 
advance  to  any  distance,  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to  explain 
several  phenomena  which  we  have  often  occasion  to  observe. 
If,  for  instance,  we  watch  from  some  distance  a  stonemason  at 
work,  we  do  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  blow  at  the  moment  in 
which  we  see  the  hammer  strike,  but  only  after  it  has  been  raised, 
as  if  the  sound  were  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  hanmier  from 
the  stone,  and  not  by  its  contact  with  it.  On  seeing  a  regiment 
march  to  the  measure  beaten  on  the  drums  preceding  them,  we. 
observe  an  undulatory  motion  transmitted  from  the  drummers 
through  the  whole  rank,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
men  do  not  advance  simultaneously,  owing  to  the  hindmost  hearing 
the  beats  of  the  drum  later  than  the  foremost. 

The  rapidity  of  sound  may  be  ascertained  by  the  very  simple 
means  of  noting  the  time  that  intervenes  between  the  flash  and  the 
report  of  a  cannon  discharged  at  a  known  distance  from  the 
observer.  This  observation  admits  naturally  of  being  most  readily 
carried  out  at  night.  Several  very  exact  e3q>eriment8  of  this 
nature  were  made  by  a  party  of  scientific  men,  at  Paris,  in  1822. 
rThe  distance  between  the  cannon  and  the  observer  was  9549,6 
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toiaes  (1  toise  =  6  Paris  teet),  and  54^6  seconds  intervened 
between  the  flash  and  the  report ;  whence  it  follows^  that  sound 
travels  in  an  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere  174^9  toises  =1049^4^ 
or  in  round  numbers^  1050  feet  =  340^88  metres  in  a  second. 

Through  other  media  the  rapidity  of  the  propagation  of  sound  is 
not  the  same;  being  transmitted  through  iron  16 J,  and  through 
water  4^  times  faster  than  through  the  air. 

On  the  reflection  of  sound,  and  on  the  echo. — On  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another^  sound-waves  always  experience  a  partial  reflec- 
tion ;  while  on  coming  in  contact  with  a  soUd  impediment^  they  are 
almost  entirely  reflected. 

Whether  the  reflection  be  partial  or  entire,  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
Fio.  196.  Let  8  8',  Fig.  196,  be  the  separating  surface 

of  the  two  media,  say  air  and  water,  and 
suppose  a  sound-wave  move  in  the  direction 
d  t  against  the  surface  of  the  water,  one  por- 
tion of  the  motion  will  pass  over  to  the  water, 
while  another  will  be  transmitted  in  the  direction  t  r,  which  makes 
as  great  an  angle  with  the  perpendicular  ip  tL&  di;  that  is  to  say, 
the  angle  of  reflection  r  ip  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  d  i p. 
The  same  phenomenon  would  occur,  according  to  the  same  law,  if 
$$'  were  the  separating  surface  of  two  gases,  or  merely  of  two 
layers  of  gas  of  diflerent  density,  or  if  «  ^  were  the  bounding 
wartBice  of  a  sohd  body,  excepting  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
reflected  tone  would  be  far  more  intense.  An  observer,  therefore, 
standing  at  any  point  of  the  line  t  r,  would  hear  the  sound  as  if 
issued  firom  t,  or  from  a  point  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  r  t . 
On  thia  general  principle  rests  the  explanation  of  an  echo. 

If  the  echo  send  the  tone  back  to  its  starting  point,  the 
sound-waves  strike  the  reflecting  surface  at  right  angles.  In 
this  case,  an  echo  may  repeat  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
syllables  under  conditions  that  may  be  easily  ascertained.  If 
we  speak  fast,  8  syllables  may  distinctly  be  uttered  in  2  seconds, 
bat  in  that  period  of  time  sound  traverses  twice  840  metres ;  if, 
therefore,  an  echo  be  at  a  distance  of  340  metres,  all  the  syllables 
win  be  given  back  in  their  proper  order,  the  first  coming  to  the 
qieaker  in  2",  that  is,  when  he  has  given  utterance  to  the  last 
syllable.  At  this  distance,  an  echo  may  therefore  repeat  7  or  8 
syllables ;  there  are,  however,  echoes  capable  of  giving  back  14  or 
15  syllables. 

o 
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The  reflecting  surface  need  not  be  hard  and  flat,  as  we  often 
observe  at  sea  that  clouds  form  an  echo. 

Sound-waves  must  also  be  reflected  in  a  cloudless  atmosphere 
when  the  sun  develops  heat  with  its  full  force  on  the  earth's 
surface^  since  the  radiation  of  heat  cannot  be  equal  in  all  parts, 
owing  to  dampness,  shade,  and  other  causes.  This  unequal  tem- 
perature occasions  a  number  of  warm  ascending  and  cold  descend- 
ing currents  of  air,  of  unequal  density ;  as  often,  therefore,  as  a 
sound-wave  passes  from  one  current  of  air  to  another,  it  will 
experience  a  partial  reflection ;  and  if  this  be  not  strong  enough 
to  occasion  an  echo,  it  will  at  any  rate  materially  wi^dcen  the 
direct  tone.  This  is  evidently  the  reason,  as  Humboldt  observes, 
that  sound  is  propagated  further  by  night  than  by  day,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  woods  of  America,  where  the  many  silent  animals 
in  the  day  fill  the  atmosphere  during  the  night  with  a  thousand 
confused  noises. 

The  explanation  of  multiple  echoes,  that  is,  such  as  give  back 
the  sound  many  times,  rests  upon  the  same  principles;  for  as 
one  reflected  tone  can  be  returned  anew,  it  is  evident  that  two 
reflecting  surfaces  may  mutually  reflect  a  tone,  as  two  opposite 
mirrors  reciprocally  reflect  light.  Thus,  an  echo  of  this  sort  may 
arise  between  two  distant  parallel  walls.  There  was  formerly  an 
echo  of  this  kind  at  Verdun,  occasioned  by  two  contiguous  towers, 
which  repeated  the  same  word  12  or  13  times. 

There  are  likewise  echoes  which  bear  a  tone  to  a  definite  spot. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  diaiH>nal 

FIG.  197.  ^  c  1.    •  II- 

section  of  an  arch  is  an  ellipse, 
see  Fig.  197,  whose  foci  are  / 
and  /.  A  tone  issuing  from  / 
will  be  reflected  from  all  parts 
of  the  arch  to  /,  it  being  a  pro- 
perty of  an  ellipse,  that  if  we  draw 
lines  from  /and/  to  the  same  point  of  the  curve,  they  will  form 
equal  angles  with  the  normal  of  this  point.  If,  therefore,  one 
person  stand  at/,  and  another  at/,  they  will  be  able  to  understand 
each  other,  although  they  may  speak  in  a  low  voice,  and  the 
distance  of  the  two  points  /  and  /  amount  to  from  60  to  100 
feet  while  not  a  word  can  be  heard  at  the  intervening  points. 

The  actions  of  the  speaking-trumpet  and  the  hearing-trumpet 
may  also  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  the  reflection  of  sound. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LAWS   OF  THE    VIBRATIONS   OF   MUSICAL  TONES. 

Formation  of  regular  Atr-waves  in  covered  pipes. — ^If  a  sound- 
wave enter  the  open  end  of  a  tube  closed  at  the  opposite  extremity^ 
it  will  be  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  tube,  but  the  reflected 
waves  meeting  the  newly  entered  waves  will  form  standing  air- 
waves by  the  combined  action  of  both  wave  systems,  provided  the 
length  of  the  pipe  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
sonnd-wave. 

If  we  assume  the  length  of  the  tube  R  S,  Fig.  198,  to  be  ith  of 

no.  198. 


the  length  of  the  sound-wave  entering  it,  then  the  distance  from 
the  opening  to  the  bottom,  and  back  from  the  bottom  to  the 
q)eiiing  is  exactly  ^  a  wave-length,  the  waves  of  incidence  and 
reflection  which  meet  at  the  opening  of  the  tube  are,  therefore, 
removed  from  each  other  half  a  wave-length  in  their  course ;  the 
maTimiim  of  the  density  of  the  wave  of  incidence  coinciding, 
therefore,  with  the  maximum  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  wave  of 
reflection,  and  conversely,  at  the  opening  of  the  tube  there  is, 
therefore,  neither  condensation  or  rarefaction. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  condition  of  motion  of  the  layer  of  air 
filling  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  the  opening  of  the  tube. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Fig.  194,  that  if  there  be  a  maximum 
of  density  in  a  definite  spot,  as  at  9,  the  particle  6,  whose  position 
of  rest  lies  one  fourth  of  the  wave-length  from  the  point  of  rest  of 
the  particle  9,  will  be  moved  to  the  furthest  point  from  its  position 
of  equilibriam  in  the  direction  of  the  advancing  wave,  whilst  the 

o  2 
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particle  12,  whose  position  of  equilibrium  lies  one  fourth  of  a  wave 
length  further  on  than  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  9,  will  assume 
at  this  moment  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

At  the  moment,  therefore,  in  which  the  maximum  of  density  of 
the  incident  wave  meets  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  layer  of  air  at 
the  opening  has  been  moved  to  its  maximum  advancement  toward 
the  right,  by  means  of  this  incident-wave,  while  at  the  same 
moment  it  is  not  driven  to  the  opposite  side  by  the  reflected  wave ; 
thus  it  appears  that  at  the  instant  in  which  the  wave  of  incidence 
arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  with  the  maximum  of  rarefaction, 
the  layer  of  air  at  the  entrance  has  experienced  its  furthest  removal 
to  the  left  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  by  the  influence  of  the 
reflected  wave ;  the  layer  of  air  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube  vibrates, 
therefore,  alternately  from  right  to  left,  that  is,  towards  and  £rom 
the  bottom,  without,  however,  any  condensation  or  rare£action 
occurring. 

All  the  remaining  layers  of  air  in  the  tube  have  now  simulta- 
neously  a  similar  motion,  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  being  small 
in  proportion  as  they  lie  near  the  bottom.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Figs.  199,  200  and  201.     Fig.  199  represents  the  separate  layers 
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of  air  in  the  tube  in  their  positions  of  equilibrium;  from  this 
position  of  equilibrium  they  move  simultaneously  towards  the 
right,  reaching  the  position  of  Fig.  200  after  one  fourth  of  an 
undulation.  In  this  position  of  the  layers,  the  air  is  naturally 
strongly  condensed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  All  the  particles 
then  move  simultaneously  from  the  bottom,  simultaneously  passing 
the  position  of  equilibrium,  and  simultaneously  reaching  the  posi- 
tion indicated  at  Fig.  201.  At  this  moment,  a  rarefaction  takes 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

Our  drawing  has  been,  for  the  sake  of  clearer  illustration,  eices- 
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nvely  exaggerated^  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the  amplitude  of 
oscillation  as  occurring  in  a  pipe  of  the  length  represented^  for  the 
layer  of  air  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  at  the  entrance  of  the  pipe 
would  not  enter  so  far  into  it^  or  pass  so  far  out  of  it^  but  merely 
oscillate  a  Uttle  to  the  right  and  left  during  the  vibrations.  If^ 
however^  the  ampUtude  of  oscillation  had  not  been  taken  on  so 
laj^  a  scale^  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  indicate  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  condensation  and  rarefaction. 

Here^  therefore^  a  regular  wave  has  also  been  formed  by  the 
interference  of  the  direct  and  reflected  waves^  for  all  the  separate 
layers  of  air  in  the  tube  begin  their  motion  simultaneously^  simul- 
taneously reaching  the  limits  of  their  course^  and  then  beginning 
their  motion  in  opposite  directions. 

Figs.  202^  203^  204^  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  rarefactions 
and  condensations  alternately  produced  in  such  regular  air-waves. 

FIG.  202. 


FIG.  203. 


FIG.  204. 


In  Fig.  202  the  whole  tube  is  uniformly  shaded^  and  corresponds 
to  the  case  where  the  air  is  of  uniform  density  throughout  the 
whole  tubcj  as  it  is  in  the  moments  at  which  all  the  individual 
layers  of  air  pass  their  position  of  equilibrium  with  their  maximimi 
speed.  If  the  particles  have  come  to  the  extreme  points  of  their 
eoone  in  their  oscillation  towards  the  closed  end  of  the  tube^  a 
condensation  takes  place  as  seen  in  Fig.  203. 

Now  the  separate  layers  of  air  begin  to  move  away  from  the 
dosed  end^  and  after  half  an  undulation^  we  have  a  rarefaction  as 
in  Fig.  204. 

At  the  open  end  of  the  tube  there  is  at  no  moment  of  time  any 
marked  condensation  or  rarefaction^    the  layers  of   air  moving 
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205.  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  furthest  limits. 
The  arrows  in  Figs.  203  and  204  indicate  the  direetion 
in  which  the  particles  begin  to  move,  when  the  condensation 
or  rarefaction  has  just  reached  its  maximam  at  the 
bottom. 

If  now  a  hole  be  made  in  the  tube  at  r  for  instance^ 
it  will  hinder  the  formation  of  the  regular  wave,  because 
the  air  will  escape  thence  at  the  moment  of  condensation, 
and  flow  in  again  at  the  moment  of  rarefaction.  But 
the  disturbing  influence  of  such  an  opening  would  be  less 
considerable  at  the  places  nearest  the  open  extremity, 
since  rarefaction  as  well  as  condensation  would  be  less  at 
such  points. 

Cutting  away  the  tube  at  these  parts  would  produce  the 
same  disturbing  effect  as  an  aperture. 

The  formation  of  a  regular  air-wave  in  the  tube  is, 
therefore,  dependent  upon  certain  relations  existing 
between  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  wave-length  of 
the  incident  tone ;  in  the  case  we  have  considered,  the 
length  of  the  tube  was  one  fourth  of  the  wave-length  of 
the  incident  tone ;  standing  air-waves  may,  however,  be 
found  in  the  tube  under  other  relations  than  those  we 
have  considered  between  the  tubes  and  the  wave- 
length. 

It  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  regular  waves  in  the 
tube,  that  the  amplitudes  of  oscillation  should  become  so 
small  as  almost  to  disappear  close  to  the  bottom,  but  that 
an  alternate  state  of  rarefaction  and  condensation  should 
take  place,  while  no  such  apparent  changes  are  going  on 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tube,  since  there  the  condensed 
part  of  the  reflected  wave  must  always  coincide  ¥rith 
the  rarefied  portion  of  the  incident  wave,  and  inversely. 

This  condition  is  certainly  complied  with  in  making  the 
opening  of  the  tube  J  of  a  wave-length  from  the  bottom, 
the  same,  however,  is  effected  by  letting  the  distance 
between  the  entrance  and  bottom  of  the  tube  amount  to 
I      |th,  -}th,  -Jth,  &c.,  of  the  wave-length. 

In  Fig.  205  the  line  a  b  represents  the  length  of  the 

amounting  to  fths  of  a  wave-length ;  if  then  be  =ied=  da 

ba  =  ^th  of  the  wave-length,   the  rarefied  portion  of  the 

will  be  at  c,  as  the  wave  system  advances  from  a  to  i,  while 
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the  condensed  part  will  be  at  a,  because  c  and  a  are  removed  \  a 
wave-length  from  each  other.  If  the  wave  system  were  to  extend 
beyond  by  a  condensation  would  again  occur  at  the  same  moment 
at  c',  and  a  rarefaction  at  a',  consequently  there  would  be  like 
conditions  at  a  and  c'y  and  opposite  conditions  at  c  and  a' ;  but  now 
the  wave  is  reflected  at  b,  &  therefore  coincides  with  c,  and  a'  with 
a ;  condensation  and  rarefaction  will  consequently  cease  at  c  as  well 
as  at  a ;  there  being  nothing  at  these  points  but  a  simple  motion 
backwards  and  forwards  of  the  layers  of  air  without  any  marked 
change  of  density. 

Let  us  now  see  what  goes  on  at  d. 

If  the  maximum  of  density  be  advanced  from  a  to  d,  it  would 
also  have  gone  on  from  c'  to  rf'  if  there  were  no  reflection  at  b ; 
at  d  and  d*  there  are  consequently  always  equal  conditions  of  oscil- 
lation; but  by  the  reflection  at  b,  d'  is  thrown  upon  d;  hence  the 
maximum  of  the  density  of  the  incident  and  reflected  waves^  and 
\  an  undulation  later^  the  maximum  of  the  rarefaction  of  both 
coincide ;  and  consequently  there  will  be  here  akemately  an 
increased  condensation  and  rarefaction. 

If  now  we  investigate  the  condition  of  oscillation  of  a  layer  of 
air  at  d,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  no  motion^  for  if  the  waves 
advanced  beyond  by  there  would  be  equal  conditions  of  oscillation 
at  d  and  d'  which  would  always  move  towards  the  same  side  with ' 
uniform  velocity^  but  if  the  wave  system  be  reflected^  the  reflected 
wave  of  the  layer  of  airi^  will  impart  an  opposite  motion  to  that 
which  it  would  have  imparted  without  any  reflection  of  the  layer  of 
nir  d'l  d  ia  therefore  always  affected  by  both  wave-systems  with 
equals  but  oppositely  directed  velocities;  and  consequently  this 
layer  of  air  must  remain  at  rest. 

The  Figs,  from  206  to  208  show  the  air-waves  formed  in  a  tube 
fths  of  the  length  of  the  incident  sound-wave. 

no.  206. 
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In  Fig.  206  we  see  a  inaximum  of  condensation  at  d,  and  a 
maximum  of  rarefaction  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  at  i ;  all  the 
layers  of  air  lying  to  the  left  of  d  simultaneously  begin  their 
motion  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow ;  whilst  the  layers 
lying  to  the  right  of  d  begin  to  move  towards  the  right. 

After  \  of  an  undulation^  the  separate  layers  have  reached  such  a 
position  that  the  air  is  of  uniform  density  throughout  the  whole 
tube^  as  intended  to  be  represented  in  Fig.  207 ;  after  another  \  of 
an  undulation  moving  in  the  direction  indicated^  the  condition 
represented  in  Fig.  208  will  occur;  now  there  is  the  greatest 
condensation  at  b,  and  the  greatest  rarefaction  at  d. 

From  this  moment  the  separate  layers  of  air  again  begin  to  move 
towards  d,  and  then  the  condition  represented  in  Fig.  206  recurs 
after  ^  of  an  undulation. 

The  layers  of  air  lying  to  the  right  and  left  of  d,  either  move 
simultaneously  away  from^  or  simultaneously  towards  d,  which  has 
no  motion ;  the  layer  of  air  (f  forms^  therefore^  a  node  of  osdU 
laiion. 

The  points  c  and  a,  where  there  is  neither  rarefaction  or  conden- 
sation^ but  where  the  layers  of  air  oscillate  with  the  greatest 
amplitude^  are  termed  bellies. 

In  order  to  put  the  air  within  a  closed  tube  into  such  standing 
vibrations^  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  an  oscillating  body  before 
the  open  extremity  of  the  tube^  which  may  give  such  a  tone,  that 
the  length  of  the  tube  is  equal  to  i,  i,  ^,  &c.,  of  the  wave  length 
of  the  tone. 

We  may  use  for  this  purpose  an  ordinary  tuning  fork,  holding 
it  over  a  glass  tube  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  closed  below ;  or 
we  may  take  a  glass  or  metal-plate  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
used  to  produce  Chladni's  figures  by  the  help  of  the  bow  of  a 
violin,  holding  a  tube,  closed  below,  under  it.  If  the  tube  be  of 
the  right  length,  the  enclosed  air  being  thrown  into  a  state  of 
standing  vibrations,  will  become  resonant,  considerably  increasing 
thereby  the  intensity  of  the  tone,  as  may  be  clearly  perceived  by 
passing  the  sounding  body  backwards  and  forwards  before  the 
opening  of  the  tube ;  the  tone  becoming  alternately  stronger  and 
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weaker  as  the  body  is  brought  to  the  opening  or  beyond  it.  If 
the  tnbe  should  be  too  long  for  the  sounding  body  that  is  used^  it 
may  easily  be  brought  in  accordance  with  it  by  pouring  water  into 
it;  that  is  to  say^  it  may  be  thus  shortened  until  it  have  the  length 
proper  for  the  sounding  body. 

In  order  to  throw  the  enclosed  air  into  regular  vibrations^  or  to 
make  it  resonant  with  the  sounding  body^  it  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  to  bring  a  sounding  body  before  the  opening  of  a  tube. 
Thus  in  organ  pipes  there  is  a  current  of  air  flowing  past  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  breaking  against  the  edges^  and  creating  by  its 
impulses  waves  that  are  reflected  on  the  bottom^  and  interfere  with 
the  newly  incident  waves.  Although  these  impulses  are  at  first 
not  quite  regular^  they  are  soon  regulated  by  the  accession  of 
reflected  waves^  provided  the  tube  sound  well^  so  that  regularly 
standing  waves  are  formed  by  means  of  which  the  air  in  the  tube 
becomes  resonant. 

The  notes  yielded  in  this  manner  by  a  tube  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  which  mlist  be  given  forth  by  another  sounding  body 
brought  to  the  opening  of  the  tube  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
spontaneous  sound  in  the  enclosed  air. 

The  simplest  way  of  making  air  sound  in  a  small  tube  is  by 
holding  it  in  a  vertical  position  before  the  mouthy  turning  the 
closed  end  downwards^  whilst  the  open  extremity  is  held  to  the 
lower  lip,  and  we  blow  obliquely  towards  the  edge  of  the  tube. 

Notes  are  naturally  higher  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the 
pipes.  Organ  pipes  have  generally  the  arrangement  represented 
in  the  foUowing  figures.     We  divide  them  into  the  pedal  yielding 

no.  209.      Pio.  210.  fio.  211.  fig.  212.  fio.  213. 
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the  windy  the  mmdh  and  the  tube  cantainmg  the  column  of  air,  the 
vibrations  of  which  produce  the  note.  The  pedestal  is  hollow 
(Figs.  209  to  213)  and  through  this  cavity  the  wind  passes  by 
means  of  a  fine  slit  into  the  tube.  The  mouth-piece  b  b'  ib  more 
or  less  open^  that  is  to  say^  its  upper  part  is  more  or  less  removed 
from  the  lower^  and  not  unfr^uently  the  former  is  moveable,  so 
as  to  open  or  dose  the  mouth-piece  at  will. 

The  oi^an  pipes  are  filled  with  wind  by  means  of  bellows.  If 
air  be  blown  into  the  pedestal  o(  the  tube,  there  will  be  a  thin 
layer  formed  at  its  passage  from  the  air-hole,  breaking  against 
the  upper  lip,  and  thus  imparting  those  impulses  to  the  air  in  the 
tube  which  occasion  the  notes. 

The  same  tube  closed  at  one  extremity  may  yield  many  notes. 
The  deepest  having  a  wave-length  four  times  as  great  as  the  length 
of  the  tube ;  the  higher  notes  of  the  pipe  eorrespond  to  a  wave- 
length three  times,  five  times,  &c.,  as  short  as  the  wave-lengths 
occasioned  by  standing  vibrations  having  thre^  times,  five  times,  fcc., 
as  short  a  duration  of  oscillation  as  the  deepest  bote  of  the  pipe. 

The  pipe  yields  the  deepest  note  with  a  fidnt  wind,  and  the 
highest  notes  with  a  strong  wind. 

Open  Pipes. — ^A  stronger  condensation  of  air  may  occur  at  the 
end  than  in  the  middle  of  the  pipe,  as  the  air  cannot  escape 
laterally  from  the  former.  If  now  the  condensed  portion  of  a  wave 
arrive  at  the  open  extremity  of  the  tube,  the  layers  of  air  may 
easily  escape  in  all  directions  on  their  passage  from  the  tube,  and  a 
rarefaction  thence  arise ;  which  being  reflected  as  it  were  from  the 
open  end  of  the  tube,  traverses  it  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  so 
standing  waves  are  here  formed. 

The  returning  wave  is  naturally  not  so  intense  as  the  original 
one. 

As  a  condensation  always  coincides  with  a  rarefaction  at  the 
open  extremity  of  the  tube,  a  belly  must  necessarily  arise  here, 
while  nodes  of  oscillation  can  only  be  formed  in  the  interior 
of  the  tube. 

If  a  wave-length  /  belong  to  the  note  of  the  body  by  which  the 
air  in  the  tube  is  to  be  brought  to  sound,  the  length  of  the  shortest 

open  tube  corresponding  to  this  note  will  be  ~  ;  that  is  to  say, 

the  tube  is  half  as  long  as  the  wave-length  of  its  note.  If,  there- 
fore, the  deepest  notes  of  one  open  and  one  covered  pipe  are  to  be 
equal,  the  open  pipe  must  be  twice  as  long  as  the  other. 
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A  node  of  oscillation  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  an 
open  tube  in  forming  the  deepest  note,  and  a  belly  at  each  extre- 
mity^ as  represented  in  Figs.  214  and  215. 


Fio.  214. 


FIO.   215. 


Fig.  214  represents  the  moment  when  the  greatest  condensation 
takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  tube ;  while  the  layer  of  air  remains 
at  rest  in  the  tube,  the  air  begins  to  move  away  on  both  sides  from 
the  middle,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow ;  rarefaction  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum half  an  undulation  afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and 
now  the  layers  of  air  begin  to  move  towards  the  middle  from  both 
sides.  In  the  next  highest  note,  a  belly  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  and  nodes  at  the  points  a  and  b,  which  are  ^  of 
the  length  of  the  tube  from  the  extremities.  If  condensation  be  at 
its  maximum  at  a,  as  represented  in  Fig.  216,  then  the  rarefaction 
will  be  at  its  maximum  at  b,  and  conversely  as  seen  in  Fig.  217. 

FIO.  216. 


^^- 


Fio.  217. 


In  the  above  case,  the  wave-length  of  the  note  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  tube,  while  the  duration  of  oscillation  of  this  note  is 
half  as  great  as  that  of  the  key-note  of  the  tube. 

The  third  tone  that  the  tube  can  give  has  a  wave-length  1^  times 
that  of  the  length  of  the  tube;  in  this  tone  there  are  three  nodes 
of  oeeillation,  one  of  which  lies  in  the  middle,  and  each  of  the 
remaining  two  at  ^  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  or  \  of  the  wave- 
length of  (he  engendering  sound-wave. 
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If  we  designate  the  length  of  an  open  tube  by  I,  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  tones^  it  is  capable  of  yielding : 


whilst 


2/,  */,  il  &c., 
4t  I,  ^  I,  -f  /  &c. 


FIG.  218. 


i 


are  the  wave-lengths  of  the  tones  that  can  be  produced  from  a 
covered  pipe  of  the  length  /. 

If^  now^  at  different  parts  of  an  organ-pipe  we  make 
holes  that  can  be  closed  or  opened  at  will^  by  a  slide  as 
represented  in  Fig.  218,  we  can  prove  that  the  tone 
will  not  be  changed  if  the  opening  be  made  at  a 
belly^  although  it  would  be  altered  were  the  aper- 
ture at  any  other  part. 

Musical  notes. — ^As  we  have  now  learnt  to  know  the 
means  by  which  pure  notes  may  be  produced,  as  for 
instance  through  organ-pipes,  and  since  we  have  seen 
how  the  height  and  depth  of  these  notes  depend  upon 
the  length  of  the  pipes,  and  consequently  that  we  may 
accord  such  pipes  at  will,  by  lengthening  or  ahorten- 
ing  the  tubes,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  series  of 
notes  made  use  of  in  music. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  fundamental  note  yielded  by  a 
covered  pipe^  4  feet  in  length ;  this  tone  is  designated  in  music  as 
the  note  C, 

If  we  examine  the  notes,  which  combined  with  C  will  make  an 
agreeable  impression  upon  the  ear,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  those 
whose  rapidity  of  oscillation  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  that  of 
C;  their  wave-lengths  are  i,  §,  f ,  ^,  -^  of  the  wave-length  of  C; 
and  they  are  consequently  those  that  would  be  produced  by  pipes 
whose  lengths  are  i,  |,  f ,  ^,  of  the  length  of  the  pipe  C 

As  the  time  of  oscillation  stands  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
wave-length,  the  first  of  the  above-named  notes  will  make  two 
vibrations  while  C  makes  only  1 ;  this  note  is  the  octave  of  C,  and 
is  designated  as  c. 

The  note  whose  wave-length  is  |  of  that  of  the  note  C,  makes  3 
oscillations  while  C  makes  2 ;  this  is  the  fifth  of  C,  and  is  desig- 
nated as  G. 

The  note,  whose  wave-length  is  |  of  that  of  C,  makes  4  vibra- 
tions while  C  makes  8  j  it  is  called  the  fourth  of  C,  and  is 
marked  F. 
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The  note,  whose  wave-length  is  -f  that  of  the  note  C,  makes  5 
vibrations  while  C  makes  4 ;  it  is  the  major  third  of  C,  and  is 
marked  E. 

The  last  note  to  be  mentioned,  and  whose  wave-length  is  f  times 
as  great  as  that  of  C,  makes  6  vibrations  while  C  only  makes  5  ; 
it  is  the  minor  third  of  C,  and  is  marked  E  flat. 

As  C  has  its  octave,  fifth,  fourth,  major  and  minor  third,  so 
there  are  likewise  an  octave,  a  fifth,  a  fourth,  and  a  major  and 
qimor  third  for  c. 

The  fundamental  or  key-note  C,  with  its  major  third  E  and  its 
fifth  6,  form  the  common  chord  of  C  major. 

According  to  the  above  relations,  the  notes  below  make  vibra- 
tions simultaneously,  as  follows : 

C  E  F  G  c 

24  80  32  86  48 

In  order  to  perfect  the  whole  series  of  notes^  E,  F  and  G  must 
have  their  accord,  consequently  their  third  and  fifth,  as  well  as  C 

The  fifth  of  G  is  a  note  vibrating  3  times,  while  G  only  per- 
fixrms  2  vibrations ;  there  are,  therefore,  to  36  vibrations  of  G,  54 
vibrations  of  its  fifth,  which  we  will  designate  as  di  the  next  octave 
below  d  is  marked  D,  and  makes  27  vibrations  to  36  of  G,  and 
24of  C. 

The  major  third  of  G,  designated  as  H,  must  make  five  vibra- 
tions, while  G  only  completes  4;  there  are,  therefore,  45  oscilla- 
tions of  £r  to  86  of  G. 

As  24  is  to  86  (that  is,  Cto  G),  as  32  is  to  48  (or  Fto  c),  c  is 
the  fifth  of  F. 

The  major  third  of  F  must  make  5  vibrations^  while  the  latter 
makes  only  4;  to  82  vibrations  of  F  there  will  consequently  be  40 
oi  its  major  third,  which  we  designate  as  A. 

Thus  we  have  a  series  of  notes  bearing  the  name  of  the  C  gamut. 
The  simultaneous  vibrations  are  as  follows : 

CDEFGAHcdekc. 
Vibrations:  24     27     80     32     36     40     45     48    54   60 

The  differences  between  each  two  succee<img  notes  of  this  series 
are  not  equal.  In  the  following  series,  the  somewhat  deeper  break 
between  two  numbers  indicates  how  much  the  rapidity  of  oscilla- 
tion of  each  note  exceeds  that  of  the  succeeding  one. 

CD       E      F      G      A      H     c: 
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D  accordingly  makes  1 1  times  as  many  vibrations  in  the  same 
period  of  time  as  C^  ^  1^  times  as  many  as  D^  F  l-^V  times  as 
many  as  E,  &c. 

The  interval  between  C  and  D,  between  D  and  E^  F  and  G,  G 
and  A,  and  A  and  H,  is  called  a  perfect  tone ;  we  distinguish  them^ 
however^  as  full  perfect  tones  if  the  interval  be  i,  and  small  perfect 
tones  when  it  is  only  •^. 

The  intervals  between  E  and  F,  and  H  and  c,  are  nearly  half  as 
large  as  the  rest ;  they  arc  therefore  called  semi-tones. 

If  we  proceed  from  any  of  the  other  notes^  advancing  in  the 
same  order  of  intervals,  we  shall  in  the  same  manner  obtain  the 
various  gamuts ;  in  order,  however,  to  proceed  according  to  this 
arrangement  of  intervals  for  each  note,  we  must  insert  half-notes 
between  C  and  D,  F  and  G,  and  G  and  H,  marking  them  thus : 
c  sharp,  e  flat,  /  sharp,  g  sharp,  and  b. 

Through  the  gamuts  we  pass  from  the  key-note  to  the  major 
third;  and  then,  passing  over  the  minor  third,  to  the  fifth  ;  in  the 
soft-toned  gamuts,  on  the  contrary,  the  chord  is  formed  by  the 
key-note,  the  minor  third  and  the  fifths. 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  kinds  of  tone  and  the  gamut  belongs 
to  the  theory  of  music,  and  would  lead*  us  beyond  our  limits. 

If  the  fundamental,  or  key-note,  make  1  vibration  in  a  given 
time,  the  major  third  must  make  -f^  in  the  same  time ;  the  major 
third  of  this  note  will  make  -}- .  ^  or  ^-g-,  and  the  third  of  this  note 
^ .  ^ .  ^  or  yy  vibrations.  The  latter  note  does  not  exactly  accord 
with  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note,  which  corresponds  to  *^/ ; 
if,  therefore,  we  proceed  through  full  thirds,  we  do  not  reach  a 
pure  octave,  and  if  we  retain  the  purity  of  octaves  we  must  abstract 
from  the  perfect  purity  of  thirds.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  pure  fifths.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  set  the  notes 
somewhat  higher  or  lower  than  required  for  pure  thirds  or  fifths,  in 
order  to  retain  the  purity  of  the  octave ;  the  note  must  be  sufiered, 
in  the  ordinary  language  of  musicians,  to  float  somewhat  over  or 
under.  This  mode  of  balancing  is  called  the  temperature.  It 
would  carry  us  too  far,  however,  to  treat  of  the  separate  kinds  of 
temperature. 

If  the  ear  were  more  sensitive  than  it  is,  it  would  be  so  unplea- 
santly a£Fected  by  the  impurity  of  the  thirds  and  fifths,  as  almost  to 
preclude  any  enjoyment  from  music. 

As  we  have  now  become  better  acquainted  with  the  various  desig- 
nations applied  to  notes,  we  may  use  them  in  speaking  of  the 
^ifferent  tones  yielded  by  the  same  pipe.     In  an  open  tube  or 
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pipe^  for  instance,  the  second  note  is  the  octave  of  the  key-note^ 
while  in  a  covered  pipe  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  next  higher  octave. 

The  deepest  tone  applied  in  music  is  that  yielded  by  a  covered 
pipe  16  feet  in  length.  But  now  we  know  that  when  a  covered 
pipe  gives  forth  its  deepest  notes,  its  wave-length  must  be  exactly 
i  of  the  wave-length  of  the  note ;  accordingly,  the  wave-length 
for  this  note  must,  in  an  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  be 
64  feet. 

Sound  travels  about  1089  English  feet  in  a  second ;  if  we  divide 
this  number  by  64,  we  find  how  many  wave-lengths  this  deepest 
note  advances  in  a  second;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  how  many 
oscillations  are  necessary  in  a  second  to  produce  this  deepest 
musical  note,  we  find  the  number  to  be  16,4. 

In  like  manner,  we  find  how  many  oscillations  the  air  makes  in  a 
second  in  a  covered  pipe  while  giving  its  deepest  note,  by  dividing 
four  times  the  length  of  the  pipe  (expressed  in  Paris  feet), 
by  1060. 

Music  altogether  comprises  9  octaves.  The  deepest  note  ak-eady 
spoken  of,  yielded  by  a  covered  pipe  16  feet  in  length,  is  desig- 
nated as  C 

As  this  note  makes  16,5  vibrations  in  a  second,  the  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  vibrations  for  each  of  the  successive 
octaves  of  this  tone : 

C 16,5 

C 83 

"C 66 

e_ 132 

T 264 

7 528 

With  our  notes  the  tones  are  thus  expressed 

C     C     c 

c 

e     c 


^P 


% 
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Tones  of  stretched  strings. — ^The  most  important  laws  of  the 
vibrations  of  stretched  strings  arc  as  follows : 

1.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  a  string  is  inversely  as  its  length; 
that  is^  if  a  string  of  any  instrument^  as  a  violin  or  a  guitar^  be 
stretched^  and  make  a  certain  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time^ 
it  would  make  in  the  same  time  2,  S,  or  4  times  as  many  vibra- 
tions, if  with  the  same  tension  we  let  only  J,  i/or  J  of  the  whole 
length  vibrate ;  it  would  vibrate  ^,  ^,  or  ^  times  as  fast  if  we  only 
suffered  §,  |,  or  -J^,  of  the  whole  line  to  vibrate. 

3.  The  number  of  the  vibrations  of  a  string  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  stretching  weight ;  that  is,  if  the  weight  stretching 
the  string  were  made  4,  9,  or  16  times  as  great  whilst  the  length 
remained  unaltered,  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations  would  be  2^  3,  or 
4  times  as  great. 

3.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  different  strings  of  the  same  sub- 
stance is  inversely  as  their  thickness.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  two 
steel  wires  of  equal  length,  whose  diameters  are  as  1  to  2,  the 
thinner  will  with  equal  tension  make  twice  as  many  vibrations  as 
the  thicker.  This  law  does  not  always  hold  good  for  catgut 
strings,  as  they  are  not  absolutely  made  of  the  same  substance. 

An  instrument  called  a  monochord  is  used  to  illustrate  the  most 
important  laws  of  stretched  strings  and  their  notes,  which  gives  out 
pure  notes,  and  admits  of  the  length  of  the  strings  being  measured 
with  great  exactness.     Fig.  219  represents  a  monochord.     We  may 

FIG.    219. 


stretch  a  catgut  or  a  metal  string  to  prove  that  both  follow  the 
same  laws.  The  string  attached  at  c,  goes  over  a  kind  of  bridge 
at  /  and  A,  then  over  a  pulley  m,  being  finally  loaded  with  the  weight 
p.  The  moveable  bridge  h  may  be  pushed  along  without  touch- 
ing the  string,  and  secured  by  a  press-screw  to  any  part  we  choose. 
We  shall  presently  sec  how  the  hollow  box  s  s'  serves  to  strengthen 
the  note.  If  now  we  suppose  the  string  to  be  sufficiently  stretched 
when  vibrating  freely  to  give  a  full  and  sure  note,  which  we  will 
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uaume  to  be  the  starting  point  of  c,  we  may  by  moving  the  bridge 
m&ke  the  string  yield  successively  the  notes  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  k,  and  c. 
IT  we  deugnate  the  length  of  the  string,  giving  the  fundamental 
note  c,  as  1,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  lengths  of  string  for  the 
other  notes: 


1  t  4  I  1  *  tV  4 
We  must,  therefore,  make  the  string  half  the  length  in  order  to 
maJce  it  yield  the  octave,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same. 
But  as  the  octave  makes  twice  as  many  vibrations  as  the  funda- 
mental note,  a  string  half  the  length  will  make  double  the  number 
of  vibrations. 

To  obtain  the  fifth,  wc  must  shorten  the  string  to  ^  of  its  length ; 
but  the  fifth  makes  ^  times  as  many  vibrations  as  the  fundamental 
note  in  an  equal  time. 

The  number  of  vibrations  of  strings  is,  therefore,  inversely  as 
their  length. 

To  obtain  an  octave  with  an  equal  length 
of  string,  we  must  attach  4  times  as  heavy 
a  weight,  and  \  as  heavy  a  one  for  the 
fifth. 

Laws  of  the  vibrations  of  blade  and  rods. 
— If  a  blade  or  rod  be  fastened  at  one  end 
(sec  Fig,  220),  and  be  touched  by  the 
bow  of  a  violin,  or  simply  brought  out  of 
equilibrium  by  the  hand,  it  will  make  a 
series  of  vibrations  between  /  and  /',  which 
F  sufficiently  rapid,  will  produce  a  note. 
I  If  different  lengths  be  given  to  the  same 
blade,  the  number  of  the  vibrations  made  in 
a  given  time  will  be  inversely  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  vibrating  lengths. 

Cff  reed-pipes. — A  tongue  is  generally 
a  vibrating  plate  set  in  motion  by  a  current  of  air. 

Let  p  {Fig.  221)  be  a  plate  of  metal  2  to  3  mille- 
metrea  in  thickness,  having  a  rectangular  opening, 
a  b  c  d,  3  centimetres  in  length,  and  from  7  to  8 
millemetres  in  breadth,  over  which  a  very  thin  elastic 
brass  plate  is  fastened,  as  represented  in  the  dia- 
gram.   This  plate  can  vibrate  on  touching  the  edges 
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Ab/b  €,  and  c  d.  In  this  manner  we  have  a  very  simple  tongue- 
work,  which  can  be  set  in  motion  by  putting  the  pkte  p  length- 
wise to  the  lips,  and  blowing  so  as  to  direct  the  air  against  the  free 
end  of  the  plate  /.  The  latter  is  made  to  vibrate  by  the  current  of 
air ;  the  aperture  is  ahemately  opened  and  closed  while  the  current 
first  pours  in,  and  then  is  checked  in  its  course ;  in  this  manner 
sound-waves  arise,  whose  length  depends  upon  the  number  of 
vibrations  which  the  dimensions  and  elasticity  of  the  plate  /  admit 
of  its  making  in  a  given  time.  With  the  exception  of  greater 
intensity,  the  note  is  the  same  as  if  the  plate  were  made  to  vibrate 
by  mechanical  means.  If  we  fasten  several  such  bars  to  one  plate, 
choosing  such  as  will  yield  the  succeeding  notes  of  a  gamut,  we 
may  make  an  instrument  on  which  we  may  play  various  tunes. 

The  tongue-^work  of  an  organ  depends  upon  similar  principles, 
no.  222.  no.  223.    although  in  this  case  the  tongue  is  dif- 

ferently attached.  Here  we  distinguish 
two  contiguous  tubes,  /  and  f  (Fig.  222) 
a  stop  b  dividing  them,  and  the  actaal 
tongue-piece  passing  through  the  stop. 
The  tongue-work  itself  is  represented  on 
a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  223,  and  consists 
essentially  of  three  parts,  the  channel  r, 
the  tongue  /,  and  the  tuning-wire  z. 

The  channel  is  a  prismatic,  or  half  cylin- 
drical tube,  closed  below,  and  open  at  the 
top,  having  an  aperture  at  the  side  by 
which  both  tubes  are  joined  together. 

The  tongue  is  the  vibrating  plate ;  in 
its  natural  position,  the  lateral  opening  of 
the  channel  is  either  entirely  or  almost  closed  by  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  touches  upon  the  edges  of  the  opening  with  its  three  free  edges  . 
during  its  oscillations ;  the  fourth  side  being  secured  to  the  tube 
either  by  a  screw  or  by  soldering. 

The  tuning-wire  is  a  strong  metal  wire,  doubly  curved  below, 
and  pressed  against  the  tongue  along  its  whole  breadth.  It  may 
be  pushed  up  and  down  in  the  stop  with  some  friction,  and  thus 
the  vibrating  portion  of  the  tongue  may  be  lengthened  or  short- 
ened, for  the  part  over  the  tuning  wire  cannot  vibrate. 

The  wind  of  the  bellows  enters  through  the  pedal  of  the  tube  t*, 
and  pressing  against  the  tongue  to  procure  an  outlet,  forces  itself 
through  the  channel,  and  escapes  from  the  tube  /.    The  tongue 
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thus  brougfat  oat  of  its  equiKbriam  returns  immediately  by  raoane 
of  its  ekstieity^  making  vibrations  in  this  manner^  which  last  as 
kmg  as  the  current  of  air  continues.  Fig.  222  represents  a  reed- 
pipe  in  which  the  part  of  the  tube  opposite  to  the  tongue  is  of 
glass^  the  better  to  show  its  working. 

In  organs  the  reed-pipes  are  often  constructed  somewhat  dif- 
Fio  224.    ^^^^^^^y>  ^y  *t®  edges  of  the  tongue  striking  upon  the 
^^_        edges  of  the  channel^  as  exhibited  in  Fig  224. 
I     Mi  If  a  reed-pipe  vibrate  of  itself  in  free  air — ^if,  conse- 

■  quently^  no  pipe^  or  only  a  relatively  short  one,  be 
placed  over  it,  its  rapidity  of  vibration,  and  therefore 
its  note,  depend  upon  its  elasticity  and  dimensions ;  if, 
however,  a  long  tube  be  put  on^  it  will  essentially 
modify  the  note ;  the  motion  of  the  tongue  depends, 
therefore,  more  upon  the  motion  of  the  air-waves  pass- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  in  the  long  pipe  than  upon 
its  own  elasticity;  it  therefore  vibrates  less  of  itself 
than  from  external  agents. 

Transmisswn  of  vibrations  of  sound  between  solid, 
fluid,  and  aeriform  bodies. — If  several  solid  bodies  be 
united  together  in  a  whole,  the  vibrations  issuing  from 
one  part  of  this  system  distribute  themselves  with  the 
greatest  ease,  as  advancing  waves  over  the  whole  mass ; 
having  reached  the  confines,  the  waves  pass  only  par- 
tially into  the  contiguous  medium,  the  aeriform  or  fluid  body ;  they 
are  partially  reflected,  however,  and  itgular  vibrations  are  formed 
in  the  separate  parts  of  the  solid  system  by  the  interference  of  the 
reflected  with  the  fresh  incident  waves.  Such  a  system  fomui  a 
whol^  which,  if  a  point  be  made  to  vibrate,  will  be  like  a  single 
solid  body  divided  into  separate  vibrating  parts,  divided  by  nodes  of 
oscillation.  Each  separate  part  loses,  to  a  certain  degree,  its  indi- 
viduality, while  its  connection  with  the  contiguous  parts  hinders 
it  from  vibrating  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  isolated. 

While  sound-waves  are  easUy  distributed  over  a  system  of  soUd 
bodies,  they  pass  less  easily  from  a  soUd  to  a  liquid,  and  with  still 
less  faciUty  to  a  gasiform  body ;  thus  it  happens  that  many  strongly 
vibrating  solid  bodies  only  yield  a  very  wesk  tone,  owing  to  their 
inability  properly  to  impart  their  vibrations  to  the  air.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  tuning-fork,  for  instance,  which  gives  forth  only  a 
bint  sound  on  being  struck  with  force  and  held  free  in  the  air. 
In  order  to  heighten  the  tone  of  such  a  body,  the  transmission 
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of  its  vibrations  through  the  atmosphere  most  be  increased  by 
resonance,  that  is,  by  endeavouring  to  transfer  the  regular  vibra- 
tions of  the  sounding  body  to  another.  One  means  with  which  we 
axe  abeady  acquainted  is  to  bring  the  low-toned  but  strongly 
vibrating  body  before  a  tube  of  proper  length,  and  to  cause  the 
enclosed  air  to  sound. 

A  second  method  of  strengthening  the  tone,  is  by  bringing  the 
sounding  body  in  contact  with  another  of  proportionately  large 
surface,  and  capable  of  being  readily  made  to  vibrate.  There  are 
then  regular  sound-waves  formed  upon  it,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, which  are  more  readily  transmitted  to  the  air,  owing  to  the 
large  area  of  the  sounding  {resonant)  body.  If,  for  instance,  we 
put  the  strongly  struck  tuning-fork,  which  yielded  in  the  open  air 
but  a  faint  sound,  upon  a  box  of  thin  elastic  wood,  the  note  will  be 
given  with  much  more  intensity.  On  this  principle  depends  the 
sounding-board  used  in  different  musical  instruments.  In  flutes, 
organ-pipes,  &c.,  no  such  application  is  necessary,  as  the  regular 
vibrations  of  a  mass  of  air  yield  the  note,  and  easily  distribute 
themselves  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

As  vibrations  of  solid  bodies  oreate  sound-waves  in  the  air,  so 
likewise  sound-waves  may,  when  diffusing  themselves  through  the 
atmosphere,  cause  a  solid  body  to  vibrate  by  coining  in  contact 
with  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  see  the  string  of  an  instrument 
vibrate  if  it  come  in  contact  with  the  sound-waves  of  the  note  it 
yields,  or  with  those  of  one  of  its  harmonic  notes ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  window  shake  with  violence  from 
the  influence  of  certain  notes  of  the  voice,  or  from  the  report  of  a 
cannon.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  strikingly  manifested  in 
susceptible  bodies,  also  occurs  in  larger  masses  and  in  kss  elastic 
bodies ;  all  the  pUlars  and  walls  of  a  large  church  shake  more  or 
less  strongly  during  the  ringing  of  the  bells. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


OF   THE    VOICE    AND    HEARING. 


The  organs  of  speech. — It  is  well  known  that  the  wind-pipe  is 
a  tabe  ending  at  one  extremity  in  the  throaty  and  in  the  other  in 
the  lungs.  Its  especial  use  is  to  give  a  free  passage  to  air  both  in 
inspiration  and  expiration ;  it  is  almost  cylindrical^  being  composed 
of  cartilaginous  rings^  which  are  imited  together  by  flexible 
membranous  rings.  At  its  lower  extremity^  it  separates  into  two 
tubes^  the  bronchi,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left.  Each  of  these  branches  is  further  ramified  in  all  directions 
in  the  tissue  of  the  lung.  At  its  upper  end  the  wind-pipe  termi- 
nates in  the  larynx^  which  is  essentially  the  organ  of  speech. 

The  larynx y  consists  of  four  cartilages,  which  ossify  in  extreme  old 
age ;  they  are  the  cricoid,  the  thyroid,  and  the  two  arytenoid  carti- 
lages. These  cartilages  are  connected  with  one  another,  and 
likewise  with  the  upper  rings  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  may  be  moved 
in  the  most  varied  ways  by  means  of  different  muscles.  The  inner 
wall  of  the  larynx  forms  a  prolongation  of  the  wind-pipe,  contracting 
until  it  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  mere  chink,  directed  back- 
ward, known  as  the  glottis. 

The  edges  of  the  glottis  are  principally  formed  by  the  chorda 
vocales,  which  merge  anteriorly  in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  while  at 
the  opposite  extremity  one  chorda  vocalis  is  incorporated  in  the 
other,  and  the  second  to  the  other  arytenoid  cartilage,  so  that 
according  as  the  cartilages  are  brought  nearer  to,  or  further  from 
each  other  by  the  corresponding  muscles,  the  chorda  vocales  become 
more  or  less  stretched,  while  the  glottis  diminishes  or  enlarges. 
The  chorda  vocales  themselves  consist  of  a  very  elastic  tissue. 

Above  the  edges  of  the  glottis  there  are  two  sac-like  cavities,  one 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  side,  stretching  from  eight  to 
nine  lines  sidewards,  and  having  a  depth  of  five  or  six  lines ;  these 
arc  the  veniriculi  moryagni.     The  upper  edges  of  these  ventricals 
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form  as  it  were  a  Becond  glottis,  lying  five  or  nx  lines  above  the 
other.  The  upper  glottis  may  be  covered  by  the  epiglottia,  wluch  is 
an  almost  triangular  membrane,  or  rather  a  cartilage ;  it  is  attached 
to  the  glottis  anteriorly,  and  wbcai  covering  it,  hinders  all  food  and 
drink  from  getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  since  they  must  paas  over 
it  to  enter  the  cesophagus. 

The  formation  of  the  larynx  will  be  more  clearly  illustrated  by 

the  accompanying  fignres.     Fig.  225  presents  an  anterior  view  ^ 

it ;  Fig.  226  gives  a  lateral  view ;  Fig.  228  gives  a  posterior,  and 

Pig.  227  a  superior  view,  leaving  out  the  muscles  that  move  the 

Fie.  !2&.  no.  216. 
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caitiligea,  and  thus  itretch  the  chorda  vacates.  la  sll  these  figures 
the  crccold  cartilage  is  designated  by  a,  the  thyroid  cartilage  by 
q,  the  arytentud  cartihigeB  by  c,  and  the  epiglottis  by  d.  The 
latter  is  represeDted  turned  upwards  to  show  it  more  distinctly. 
In  Fig.  227  we  see  the  glottis  formed  by  the  two  lower  chorda 
vocttUt  stretched  between  the  thyroid  and  the  aoytenoid  cartilages. 
In  this  figure  we  also  see  the  upper  chorda  vocaUs,  together  with 
the  ventriaUi  morgagm  lying  between  them  and  the  lower  chorda 
vocaUa. 

He  formation  of  notes  in  the  larynx  is  quite  similar  to  that  oS 
reed-pipes.  A  tongue-wwk  depends  upon  this  principle,  that  a 
body  yielding  on  a  blow,  either  no  notes,  or  such  only  as  are  very 
faint  and  soundless,  may  by  continual  impulses  of  the  air  create  a 
note  corresponding  to  its  length  and  elasticity.  In  the  larynx  the 
vibrations  of  the  chorda  vocalea,  by  which  the  glottis  is  closed  and 
opened  in  rapid  altemations,  occasion  the  notes,  as  we  may  easily 
■ee  by  the  following  contrivance  made  to  imitate  the  larynx. 

Cut  a  piece  measnnng  about  1^  inches  from  a  thin  plate  of 
csoutchone  {ifummi  ebaticwn),  and  let  it  be  of  sufficient  breadth  to 
be  folded  rotind  a  glass-tnbe  about  six  or  seven  lines  in  diameter  j 
lay  this  so  round  the  glass  cylinder  that  one  half  may  surround  the 
latter,  and  the  other  half  project  beyond  it ;  if  we  bring  the  two 
freshly  cat  edges  of  the  caoutchouc  together,  they  will  adhere  firmly, 
and  thus  obtain  a  caoutchouc  cylinder  festened  to,  and  projecting 
beyond  the  glass  cylinder,  to  which  it  must  be  secured  in  the 
manner  represented  in  Fig.  229.  If  now  we  fasten  the  caoutchouc 
Fio.  S29.  cylinder  at  its  upper  extremity  to  two  separate 

,  points,  pulling  it  apart,  a  chiii  will  be  formed 
(as  seen  in  the  figure)  with  caoutchouc  edges, 
and  if  we  blow  into  the  pipe  superiorly,  we 
obtain  a  tone  which  is  high  in  proportion  to 
the  force  exerted  by  the  lips.  We  may  thua 
clearly  see  the  vibrations  of  the  two  caout- 
ehouc  projections  forming  the  dunlt. 

The  height  and  depth  of  the  tones  of  the 

larynx  likewise  depend  upon  the  tension  of 

the  chorda  vocaks. 

Tile   Organ  of  Hearing  consists  of  three  main  parts  :  the  outer 

ear  formed  by  the  concha,  and  the  external  meatus,  the  cavity  of 

the  tympoMan  sq>aratcd  from  the  above  meatus  by  the  membrane 

of  the  Ufmfmtmn,  aod  the  labyrinth.    The  lal^nth   eonsisto  of 
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osseous  cavities  filled  with  a  fluid,  and  throi^li  which  the  anditoty 
aervc  is  distributed;  in  order  to  enable  these  nerves  to  act,  the 
eound-vibrationa  of  the  fluid,  which  is  wholly  surrounded  by  bones, 
must  be  transmitted  into  the  labyrinth ;  this  is  effected  by  two 
openings  of  the  labyrinth  leading  into  the  cavitr/  of  the  tympcmum ; 
they  are  termed  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  fenestra  rotunda ;  the 
latter  is  covered  with  a  tender  mcmhrane,  while  the  former  has  a 
small  bone  inserted  into  it,  by  means  of  a  membranous  investmenL 
This  bone,  which  is  termed  the  stapes,  we  are  about  to  describe 
more  fully. 

Pig.  330  represents  the  labyrinth  on  an   enlarged   scale,  and 


partly  opened.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  cochlea,  the  vesti- 
bule, aud  the  semicircular  canals.  The  auditory  nerve  is  distri- 
buted partly  in  the  vestibule,  where  it  rests  on  the  ampulla,  the 
tubes  lying  in  the  semi-circular  canals,  and  filled  with  a  peculiar 
fluid,  and  more  especially  in  fine  rariiitications  to  the  cochlea.  The 
convolutions  of  the  cochlea  arc  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  fine 
osseous  partition -wall  running  parallel  to  one  of  these  convolutions. 
This  wall  is  very  porous  and  cellular,  and  the  former  ramifications 
of  the  auditory  nerve  terminate  in  these  cells,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
exposed  part  of  the  cochlea  in  our  figure. 

The  sound-vibrations  are  conveyed  by  means  of  the  little  bones 

in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  to  the  labyrinth.     These  bones  are 

the  malleus,   which  with  its  handle  grows  into  the  side  of  the 

membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  the  incus  joining  the  malleus  and 

mnected  with  the  stapes  through  the  os  orbicularis;  the  sti^ies 
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closing  the  foramen  ovale.  The  relative  position  of  all  these 
parts  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  231,  representing  the  labyrinth  on  a  very 
much  enlarged  scale;  a  is  the  external  meatns  that  conveys  the 


MHind-wavea  from  the  concha  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 
This  latter  divides  the  cavity  of  t)ie  tympanum  from  the  external 
meatus.  The  tympanic  cavity  i:^  connected  \)y  the  EuetachiaD 
tube  b  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  by  which  means  the  air  in  the 
former  cavity  can  always  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  external  air; 
d  is  the  malleus,  growing  into  one  side  of  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  luserted  into  the  incus  e ; 
/  is  the  stapes,  which  as  we  see,  closes  the  foramen  ovale ;  o  is  the 
fenestra  rotunda ;  n  ia  the  auditory  nerve  distributed  through  the 
labyrinth. 

The  separate  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  do  not  lie  so  free  as. 
might  appear  from  Fig.  231 ;  the  osseous  casing  which  encloses  the 
whole  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of  giving  distinctness  to  the 
figure.  The  external  meatus  itself  passes  through  the  temporal 
bone,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ia  surrounded  by  osseous  walls, 
and  the  labyrinth  ia  formed  in  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  caUed, 
(m  MCoont  of  its  hardness,  the  petroua  portion,  trom  which  it  can 
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on^  be  wefmatbei  with  difiaihy.  In  order  to  tSaii  a  correct  ida 
of  Uie  sepsnte  parta  of  tfae  vrgan  of  hearing,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  grow  in  the  OHseons  mass,  we  have  given  at  Tig.  232 
an  actual  anatomical  section  of  the  parts,  represented  according  to 
their  natural  size ;  a  is  the 
section  of  the  cochlea,  b 
of  one  of  the  aemi-circuW 
canals,  n  the  nerve,  t  tile 
membrane  of  the  tympa* 
num,  the  malleos,  incns, 
and  stapes,  are  also  clear- 
ly defined. 

The  condift  aervea  to 
"ilk  receive  the  air-'tttTes  and 
'  ftttidaet  them  thtongh  the 
meattis  to  the  ttembcanea 
of  the  tympanum  ;  the 
latter  ia  thus  pat  into 
vibrations  whidi  are 
transmitted  through  the 
oaaieles  and  through 
the  air  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  to  the  la- 
byrinth. The  membrane 
of  the  tympanom  may  be 
made  more  or  less  tease 
and  drawn  inwards  by 
means  of  the  muscle  t ;  while  by  the  muscle  t,  the  stakes  may  be 
moved,  and  the  intensity  nS  ^e  sound,  therefore,  conaidCTably 
modified. 

llie  most  essential  part  of  the  oi^an  of  hearing  is  the  ati£tory 
nerve;  hence  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be  injured,  and 
the  series  of  the  ossicles  broken  without  the  hearing  wholly  cearing; 
in  many  of  ihe  lower  animds,  as  in  the  crab,  the  oi^n  of  bearing 
consists  merely  of  a  vesicle  filled  with  finid,  in  which  the  reaael  <mF 
hearing  is  distributed. 
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SECTION  V. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OF    LIGHT. 

Ths  most  casual  observation  teaches  us  that  a  lummoua  point 
sends  its  light  in  all  directions;  a  burning  taper^  for  instance^ 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  spherical  surface  would  be  visible  from  all 
p(Nnt8  of  that  surface ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  a  phos- 
l^ioreaoent  body,  an  electrical  spark,  &c.  AVhat  is  evident  to  our 
eommon  experience  on  a  small  scale,  takes  place  alike  in  the  vast 
eqMmBe  of  heaven.  The  sun  sheds  its  light  in  all  directions  of 
qpace ;  its  light  reaches  simultaneously  the  earth  and  the  other 
planeta,  the  comets  and  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  firma- 
mentj  be  their  position  what  it  may  in  the  boundless  space  of 
heaven* 

All  huninoiis  bodies  consist  essentially  of  ponderable  matter ;  a 
MKimm  may  transmit,  but  it  cannot  engender  light.  All  common 
bodieB  admit  of  being  divided  into  smaller  and  still  smaller  parti- 
cle8|  and  the  ultimate  physically  perceptible  atoms  are  termed 
hmdmcmi  parni*.  As  every  body  is  an  assemblage  of  molecules  or 
wtaokB,  80  is  a  luminous  body  an  assemblage  of  luminous  points. 

Bodies  which  are  not  sdf-luminous  are  divided  into  opaque 
••woody  stones,  metals;  transparent,  as  air,  water,  glass;  and 
irwubieemi,  as  thin  paper  and^roimd  glass. 

Opaque  bodies  do  not  suffer  Ught  to  pass  through  their  mass ; 
but  opacity  always  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  body,  for  all 
bodies  will  admit  of  the  passage  of  some  degree  of  light  if  we 
make  them  sufficiently  thin.  For  instance,  we  may  perceive  a 
Uaish*green  light  through  a  thin  gold  leaf  glued  on  a  glass  plate, 
if  we  hold  it  to  a  taper,  or  up  to  the  light. 
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TVansparent  bodies  yield  a  passage  to  light,  and  allow  of  our 
seeing  with  distinctness  the  form  of  objects  beyond  them.  Gases, 
fluids,  and  most  crystallized  bodies  appear  to  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent when  taken  in  small  quantities ;  for  in  this  case  they  seem 
to  be  wholly  colourless,  and  not  only  admit  of  our  seeing  the 
form,  but  also  the  colour  of  objects :  transparent  bodies  appear, 
however,  to  be  coloured  if  they  are  thick — a  proof  that  they  must 
absorb  some  portion  of  Ught.  A  drop  of  water,  for  instance, 
appears  wholly  colourless,  whilst  the  same  fluid  taken  in  a  mass 
has  a  well-marked  green  hue. 

TVanslucent  bodies  admit  of  the  transmission  of  some  portion  €& 
light,  without,  however,  allowing  the  form  or  colour  of  objects 
being  recognised.  As  long  as  a  ray  of  light  remains  in  the  same 
medium,  it  advances  in  a  straight  line ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  another  body,  it  is  partly  thrown  back,  reflected  from 
its  surface ;  it  partly,  however,  enters  the  body,  if  it  be  transparent, 
in  an  altered  direction,  and  is  then  refracted.  We  shall  consider 
the  subject  of  reflection  and  refraction  more  fully  in  a  subsequent 
page. 

The  velocity  with  which  light  travels  is  so  great,  that  it  traverses 
all  distances  upon  earth  in  an  imperceptibly  small  space  of  time. 
By  means  of  observations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites^ 
astronomers  have  ascertained  that  light  is  transmitted  with  such 
velocity  as  to  traverse  the  space  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  in 
eight  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds,  passing  consequently  over 
195,000  English  miles  in  one  second.  A  cannon  ball  going  at  the 
rate  of  1200  feet  in  a  second  would  require  fourteen  years  to  go 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

Shadaws  and  half  shadows, — A  consequence  of  the  straight  trans- 
mission of  light  is,  that  a  dark  body  exposed  to  rays  of  light, 
throws  a  shadow ;  if  only  lighted  by  a  single  limiinous  body,  it 
is  easy  to   define    the   shadow.      The    totality   of  all  the  hues 

FIG.  233.  issuing    from    the    luminous 

point,  and  striking  the  dark 
-^  body,  forms  a  conical  surface, 
and  the  part  of  it  lying  beyond  the  dark  body  forms  the  limits  of 
the  shadow. 

If  the  luminous  body  have  any  considerable  expansion,  there 
will  be  a  half  shadow  distinguishable  beyond  the  true  shadow. 
The  shadow,  which  in  this  case  is  the  central  shadow,  is  the 
space  receiving  no  light,  the  half  shadow,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 


j~ 
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;regate   of  all  the  spots   receiving  light  from  some  luminous 
riG.  234. 


bts,  but  not  from  others.  Let  A  (Pig  234)  be  a  large  lumi- 
na  sphere,  B  a  small  opaque  one  The  figure  clearly  shows  the 
xnt  of  the  true  shadow  and  the  half  shadow  The  shadow 
nld  assume  the  appearance  shown  at  Fig  23G,  if  received  upon 
a  screen  tn  n.  The  diameter  of  the  true  shadow 
diminishes  with  the  distance  of  the  lununous 
body,  while  the  diameter  of  the  half  shadow 
increasea.  The  true  shadow  is,  therefor^  sor- 
rounded  by  a  narrow  half  shadow,  close  to  the 
shading  bodies ;  close  to  the  back  of  the  shading 
body,  the  outline  is  somewhat  sharply  defined ; 
■n  increased  distance,  the  width  of  the  half-shadow  is  more 
osiderable,  and  the  transition  irom  the  true  shadow  to  the  full 
ht  on  that  account  more  gradual,  while  the  shadow  instead  of 
mg  sharply  defined  seems  imperceptibly  disappearing.  Beyond  - 
t  point  g,  the  true  shadow  entirely  ceases,  and  the  half  shadow 
leasing  continually  in  breadth,  becomes  on  that  account  fainter 
i  mcne  undefined. 

In  this  manner  we  may  understand  how  the  shadow  of  a  body 
posed  to  the  sun's  light  is  sharply  defined  close  behind  it,  while 
>  greater  distance  it  becomes  quite  undefined.  Thus,  for  instance, 
cannot  accurately  mark  the  point  where  the  shadow  of  the  apex 
a  steeple  is  lost  upon  the  ground.  A  hair  held  up  in  the  sun- 
ht  close  to  a  sheet  of  paper  will  cast  a  sharp  shadow,  while  if  held 
0  inches  above  it,  a  shadow  is  scarcely  to  be  observed.  If  now 
i  light  issuing  from  a  luminous  point  be  thrown  upon  a  screen, 
rough  which  a  small  aperture  has  been  made,  the  light  passing 
tough  this  opening  will  form  a  well  defined  ray ;  if  we  let  this 
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ny  &U  upon  a  noond  Mieen^  we  ihall  hare  a  Itunmoiu  qiot  npon 
a  dark  ground.  In  this  manner  we  obtain  on  the  wall  of  a  perfectly 
dark  room  oppoeite  to  a  minute  aperture  in  the  shutter,  an  image 
of  an  external  luminous  point,  sending  rays  of  light  through  the 
aperture  into  the  chamber,  and  thus  inverted  images  of  all  external 
objects  may  be  thnnni  upon  a  wall,  (F^.  236).     If  we  allow  the 


Kgbt  of  the  sun  to  pass  through  a  small  opening,  we  shall  at  all 
timea  have  a  round  image  of  the  sun,  let  the  shape  of  the  opening 
be  what  it  may.  This  at  first  sight  apparently  strange  fact  admits 
of  a  simple  explanation.  If  the  sun  were  a  single  luminous  point, 
a  light  spot  would  be  formed  upon  the  wall  opposite  to  the  opening, 
and  having  precisely  the  form  of  that  <qiening.  If  we  asaraiie  that 
the  opening  o  (Fig.  237)  is  quadrangnlar,  the  light  pumag  from 


the  highest  point  of  the  sun's  disc  will  fall  upon  the  screen  in  the 
direction  son,  while  a  small  quadrangular  light  spot  will  appear 
at  n.  The  lowest  point  of  the  sun  occasions  a  quadrangular  image 
at  n",  while  the  middle  point  of  the  sun's  disc  forms  the  angulsr 
figure  »'.  The  image  /  comes  from  the  cxtremest  point  of  the 
right  limb  of  the  sun,  and  r  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
left.  All  the  other  points  of  the  sun's  limb  give  quadrangular 
figures,  falling  upon  the  circumference  of  the  circle  /  n"  r  n,  whilst 
the  remaining  points  of  the  sun  illuminate  the  interior  of  this 
circle ;  the  aggregate  of  all  the  separate  quadrangular  bright  images 
forms  consequently  a  circular  illuminated  spot. 
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7%e  mtetuUy  of  Light  diminiihet  invertebf  aa  the  $qiiare  of  the 
tSttanee. — If  we  Buppoae  a  luminouB  pomt  in  the  middle  of  a 
hollow  sphere,  its  surface  will  receive  all  the  light  issuing  from 
the  point.  If  the  same  luminous  point  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
hollow  ball  of  two  or  three  times  as  large  a  radius,  the  surlw^s  of 
tiiia  lazier  ball  will  receive  all  the  light  issuing  from  the  point. 
Bat  geometry  teaches  us  that  the  surfaces  of  spheres  are  as  the 
sqoares  of  their  radii ;  if,  therefore,  the  radii  of  a  sphere  are  as 
1:2:8,  the  surfaces  will  be  as  1 : 4 : 9.  Thus  if  the  same  lumi> 
nous  point  be  in  a  Bphere  of  2  or  3  times  as  great  a  radius,  the 
same  quantity  of  light  must  spread  itself  over  a  surEoce  4  or  9 
times  as  great ;  the  intensity  of  the  light  will  consequently  be  4  or 
9  times  less,  if  the  illuminated  surfaces  be  at  2  or  3  times  as  great 
a  distance  from  the  luminous  point :  that  is  to  say,  in  general 
terms :  the  interaity  of  light  dimirmhei  in  proportion  ai  the  aqwa-ea 
af  the  dittancea  merease. 

This  proposition  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  a  luminous  body 
rf  considerable  surface,  whose  light  is  taken  up  from  a  small 
distance. 

On  this  is  based  the  comparison  of  the  intensity  of  light  yielded 
by  different  sources.     In  Fig.  238  C  D  represents  a  white  wall. 


ftmnediately  before  it  there  is  placed  an  opaque  rod  somewhat 
thicker  than  a  pencil ;  if  now  there  be  a  light  at  /  and  another  at 
L,  two  shadows  of  the  rod  will  be  seen  upon  the  wall,  one  at  A, 
dw  other  at  B. 

Hie  part  of  the  wall  free  from  shadow  is  lighted  by  /  and  L, 
iriiile  die  shadow  A  is  only  illuminated  by  the  l^ht  /  and  B  by 
the  light  L.     If  DOW  both  sources  of  light  are  precisely  alike,  both 
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shadows  will  appear  equally  dark^  provided  the  two  lights  are  at 
equal  distances.  But  if  L  yield  more  light  at  an  equal  distance^ 
the  shadow  B  will  be  less  dark  than  A,  and  in  order  to  make  both 
shadows  alike^  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  L  further  firom 
the  screen. 

If  we  assume  that  L  were  really  so  far  removed  that  both 
shadows  were  again  made  equals  the  intensity  of  light  yielded  by 
the  two  flames  would  be  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the 
screen ;  if,  therefore,  L  were  two  or  three  times  further  from  the 
screen  than  /,  the  intensity  of  light  from  L  would  be  four  or  nine 
times  as  great  as  that  of  /. 


CHAPTER    I. 

REFLECTION    OF    LIGHT. 


Reflection  of  light  from  smooth  surfaces. — If  we  let  a  ^9g.Qt 
sun-light  enter  a  darkened  room,  and  fall  upon  a  polished  B|i|£^ic 
surface,  we  generally  notice  the  two  following  phrnfrnil^;! 
1.  We  observe  a  ray  which  seems  to  have  come  in  a  mMti 
direction  from  the  mirror,  forming  a  little  image  of  the  Mi!ii 
upon  the  objects  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  as  if  a  direct 
sunbeam  had  struck  the  spot ;  such  rays  are  regularly  reflected, 
and  the  intensity  of  their  light  is  more  considerable  in  proportion 
as  the  mirror  is  well  polished ;  2.  From  different  parts  of  the 
dark  room,  we  may  distinguish  that  part  of  the  mirror  which 
is  struck  by  the  incident  sunbeam;  this  arises  from  a  portion 
of  the  incident  light  being  irregularly  reflected :  that  is,  scattered 
in  all  directions  from  the  incidoit  sunbeam.  The  intensity  of 
the  scattered  light  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  mirror  is 
imperfectly  polished. 

If  there  were  absolutely  smooth  reflecting  surfaces,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  perceive  them  by  our  eyes,  for  bodies  are  only 
rendered  perceptible  from  a  distance  by  the  rays  scattered  upon 
their  surfaces.  Regularly  reflected  rays  show  us  the  images  of 
the  luminous  point  whence  they  originate,  but  not  the  reflecting 
body.  In  a  very  good  mirror  we  scarcely  perceive  the  reflecting 
surface  intervening  between  us  and  the  images  it  shows  us. 


J^ 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  determine  the  direction  of  regularly 
reflected  rays.  In  Kg.  289,  if  r  i  be  the  direction  of  the  incident 
rajr,  and  j^  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
■UT^ce  of  the  mirror ;  the  ray  will  be  reflected 
in  such  a  direction  i  d  tbat  the  angle  of  reflee- 
y  tion  d  ip  ia  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  r  ip; 
the  ray,  therefore,  makes  before  and  after  its 
reflection  the  same  angle  with  the  perpendicular :  farther,  the 
incident  ray,  the  perpendicular  and  the  reflected  ray,  all  lie  in 
the  same  plane. 

By  the  help  of  these  principles  we  may  easily  prove  that  a 
plane  mirror  must  show  the  images  of  objects  lying  before  its 
smooth  surface,  and  that  the  images  and  object  must  be  symme- 
trical in  relation  to  the  reflecting  plane. 

Let  m'm  (Fig.  2 10)  be  a  smooth  mirror,  I  a  luminous  point 
.  before  it,  and  throwing  a  ray  / 1  upon 

This  ray  is  now  reflected  in  the 
direction  t  c,  in  accordance  with 
known  laws,  and  if  the  reflected  ray 
impinge  upon  the  eye,  it  will  produce 
the  same  efiect  as  if  it  came  from  a 
point  behind  the  mirror,  lying  upon 
^  the  prolongation  of  e  i,  and  at  a 
!  from  the  eye  eqnal  to  the  space  the  ray  must  really 
traverse  from  ^  to  i,  and  fr«m  thence  to  the  eye ;  we  there- 
fore find  this  point  /',  by  prolonging  c  t  and  midcing  it  =:il. 
If  now  we  join  /  and  /'  by  a  straight  line,  we  may  easily  show 
that  the  triangles  /  <  it  and  /'  i  k,  are  equal  to  one  another,  and 
thence  it  fiortber  follows  that  1 1'  is  at  right  angles  to  m  m', 
and  that  I  k  =  I'  k.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  image  of  a 
luminous  point  on  a  tmootk  mirror,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  let  fall 
a  perpendicular  from  the  luminous  point  on  the  mirror,  or  or  its 
prolongation,  and  to  prolong  it  as  far  behind  the  turface  of  the 
aurror  as  the  luminous  point  lies  before  it. 

Ab  this  applies  to  any  point  of  a  body  emitting  light,  whether 
that  light  he  its  own,  or  scattered  rays,  we  may  easily  construct 
tbe  image  of  an  object.  Let  T  FT  be  a  plane  mirror  (Vig.  241), 
A  B  tn  arrow  lying  before  it :  we  shall  And  the  image  of  the 
point,  if  we  let  fall  a  perpendicular  A  k  from  A  to  the  surface 
ci  the  mirror,  an^  make  its  prolongation  a  k  equal  to  A  k;  all 
the  niya  pMaing  frrai  A  i^pear  to  divei^  after  reflection   n 
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if  they  came  from  a;  a  a  therefore 
the  image  of  A;  in  the  same  way 
it  follows  that  b  must  be  the  image 
of  B ;  the  appearance  of  the  figure 
BhowB  clearly  that  both  the  image 
and  the  object  an  lymmetrical  in 
relation  to  the  Bar&ce  of  the  mirror. 

The  direction  of  the  reflected  %ht 
may,  therefore,  be  determined  with 
geometrical  exactitude;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
intensity  of  the  reflected  raya. 

In  general  the  following  holds 
good: 

1.  The  inten«ty  of  regolarly  re- 
flected light  increases  with  the  angle 
of  incidence,  without,  however,  being  null  at  rectangular  inci- 
dence. 

3.  It  depends  upon  the  medium  in  which  the  light  movea, 
and  against  which  it  impinges. 

We  will  here  adduce  a  few  examples  for  the  sake  of  maldng  the 
matter  clearer. 

If  the  rays  passing  ^m  the  flame  of  a  taper  fall  nearly  at  right 
angles  on  a  plate  of  ground  glasn,  we  are  unable  to  distioguish  any 
image  of  the  flame,  but  perceive  it  plainly  when  the  rays  fall  upon 
the  glass  obliquely ;  in  this  case  wc  may  alao  sec  the  imi^  on 
polished  wood,  shining  coloured  paper,  &c. ;  whence  it  follows  that 
the  quantity  of  reflected  light  is  increased  in  proportion  with  the 
obliquity  of  the  raya. 

Anglet  of  refiectitm. — If  two  mirrors  be  placed  together  at  any 
angle,  we  see  many  images  of  the  objects  intervening  between 
them,  their  number  depending  upon  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors. 
Ijct  V  W  and  Z  tV,  in  Pig.  242,  be  two  plain  mirrors,  meeting  at 
right  angles;  and  A,  a  luminous  point  within  the  angle  formed  by 
them.  In  the  first  place  an  image  of  A  will  be  seen  in  each  mirror, 
appearing  in  the  one  at  a,  and  in  the  other  at  a' ;  an  eye  at  0  will 
see  besides  the  object  A,  the  images  a  and  a'  reflected  from  ^  by  a 
single  reflection.  But  all  rays  reflected  from  one  mirror  may  fall  upon 
the  other  mirror,  and  sufier  reflection  from  the  latter.  As  all  the 
rays  reflected  from  the  first  mirror  diverge  as  if  they  came  from  a,  a 
is  to  some  extent  an  object  which  sends  rays  to  the  mirror  Z  W, 
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snd  wcma;  conBequently  easily  find  the  reflected  image  of  a  in  the 

mirror  Z  W;  let  us  now  let  fall  s  perpendicular  from  a  on  the 

no.  242. 


prolongation  of  Z  W,  producing  it  in  the  manner  already  indicated, 
when  we  obtain  the  image  a",  from  which  all  the  rays  appear  to 
emanate,  which  are  reflected  from  the  mirror  F  W  to  the  mirror 
Z  W,  where  they  ondei^  a  single  reflection ;  and  thus  the  eye  at 
0  perceives  another  image  at  a"  after  a  second  reflection. 

Bot  the  image  a  is  an  object  for  the  mirror  V  W,  and  if  we 
determine  the  situation  of  the  image  of  n',  we  find  that  it  is  likt^ 
wite  a" ;  that  is,  all  the  rays  reflected  fitim  Z  JFupon  the  mirror 
V  W,  diverge  after  the  vsaaoA.  reflection  as  if  they  came  from  a". 

The  rays  reflected  a  second  time  do  not  fall  upon  either  of  the 
mirrors ;  or  in  other  words,  no  further  image  of  a"  is  visible ;  we 
therefore  see,  besides  the  object  A  in  this  ease,  three  images 
olit. 

If  the  mirrors  had  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60",  45'^,  or  36",  that 
is,  if  the  angle  they  made  amounted  to  the  ^,  \,  vit  -^  of  the 
whole  circumference,  we  should  have,  inclusive  of  the  object  itself, 
6,  8,  or  10  images. 

Upon  this  principle  rests  the  construction  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  number  of  the  images  increases  if  the 
angle  be  diminished ;  their  number  becomes  infinitely  great  if  the 
angle  of  the  mirrors  be  null ;  that  is  if  the  mirrors  be  parallel  to 
each  other. 

B^ltetvm  from  curved  mirrors. — If  a  ray  of  light  fall  upon  a 
cnrred  snrftoe  at  any  point,  it  will  be  reflected  exactly  as  if  it  had 
q  2 


fallen  upon  the  plane  tangent  to  this  point.  A  Inminona  point 
which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  polished  sphere,  therefore,  will 
send  rays  of  light  to  all  puints  of  the  spherical  surface,  which  will 
be  all  thrown  back  collectively  to  the  centre. 

If  we  take  a  hollow  sphere,  whose  inner  surface  is  wdl  polished, 
then  B  piece  cut  from  this  sphere  by  a  pUne  forms  a  concotv 
tpherical  mirror;  while  a  convex  spherical  mirror  is  a  section  of  a 
sphere  polished  eiitemally. 

vrn  9JS  '^^  diameter  of  a  spherical  mirror  is  the 

line  m  m',  Fig.  243,  connecting  two  opposite 
I  points  of  the  edge ;  the  line  c  a,  connecting 
I  the  middle  point  of  the  sphere  with  the  middle 
I  of  the  mirror,  b  termed  its  axis;  and  the 
;le  formed  by  the  lines  «  m  and  c  m',  its 
aperture.     The  central  point  c  of  the  sphere, 
of  which  the  mirror  b  a  part,  b  also  called  the  centre  of  curvature. 
Of  concave  tpherical  mirrnrs. — Let  A  B,  Fig.  244,  be  the  section 


of  a  spherical  concave  mirror,  whose  centre  is  m.  Let  a  be  a 
luminous  point,  throwing  its  rays  upon  the  mirror.  If  now  tie 
draw  a  straight  line  amd  from  the  puint  a  through  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  to  the  mirror,  this  line  will  be  the  am  of  the  coal 
pencil  of  rays  reflected  by  the  mirror.  It  is  easy  to  find  how  a 
ray  a  b  of  this  pencil  of  rays  is  reflected  from  the  mirror,  for  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  b  to  the  focus  m  is  the  perpendicular  at 
the  point  of  incidence.  If  we  make  the  angle  i  =  to  the  angle  i', 
A  c  is  the  reflected  ray. 

If  we  suppose  a  cii-clc  to  be  drawn  upon  the  mirror,  whose 
points  are  all  as  far  from  d  as  b,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  rays 
emitted  from  a,  and  striking  the  mirror  at  any  point  of  this 
circle,  are  so  reflected  that  they  cut  the  axis  a  d  ia  the  same 
point  c. 

If  the  Inminous  point  be  very  far  removed,  we  may  consider 
all  the  rays  it  throws  upon  the  mirror  as  parallel  to  each  other. 
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Let  US  determine  the  position  of  the  point  c  for  this  case.     In 
Pig.  245   let   a  A  be  an   incident  ray   of  light   parallel  to  the 
,,o.  2^5.  axis;  bm  the  perpen- 

dicular at  the  point  of 
incidence ;  then  it  is 
'  evident  that  i  =  x.  If 
now  the  angles  i  and 
are  very  small,  the 
angle  6  c  m  is  so  obtuse  that  the  sum  of  the  sides  b  c  and  c  m 
is  not  much  greater  than  the  radius  b  m,  and  since  be  ^  c  m, 
cm  ia  very  nearly  equal  to  J  6  m,  that  is,  almost  equal  to  half 
the  radius ;  we  may  therefore  assume  without  any  serious  error 
that  rays  parallel  «ith  the  axis,  falling  upon  the  mirror  in  such 
pomts  b  that  the  arc  &  d  embraces  but  a  small  angle,  meet 
at  one  point  of  the  axis,  lying  equi-distaut  between  the  centre 
ot  the  mirror  and  the  mirror  itself.  Rays  lying  so  near  the  axis 
that  the  Talne  of  m  e  does  not  differ  materially  from  ^  m  b 
are  termed  eemiral  rays.  The  point  of  union  uf  the  parallel  and 
central  incident  rays  bears  the  name  of  the  principal  focus.  (It 
will  be  marked  F  in  the  following  figures.)  7%»  facta  lies,  as  we 
have  seen,  eqiti-dutaiU  between  the  cetUre  of  the  mirror  and  tite 
mirror  itself,  upon  the  axis  of  the  parallel  rai/t. 

no.  246.  no.  247. 


The  more  the  angle  i  increases,  that  is,  the  further  the  rays  fall 
from  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  the  greater  is  the  curvature  of  the 
mirror  from  the  point  of  incidence  to  its  centre,  and  the  more  the 
point  e,  in  whieb  the  reflected  rays  cut  the  axis,  approaches 
the  mirror.  The  point  of  union  of  the  rays  that  are  not  cientral 
lieSj  therefore,  nearer  to  the  mirror  itself  than  the  principal  focos, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  Fig.  247. 

In  order  to  make  a  concave  mirror  applicable  to  optical  pniposet, 
the  rays  emitted  from  one  point  moat  re-nnito  as  nearly  as 
pomble  in  another  lingle  point.    This,  however,  is  only  poesibte 
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if  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  be  inconraderable,  not  excetnltng, 
at  most,  8  to  10";  for  in  that  case  we  may  oonsider  all  the  rays 
falling  upon  the  mirror  m  central  raya.  We  will  confine  ooraelves 
to  the  consideration  of  such  mimn,  and  conscqaentiy  of  central 
rays  only. 

The  above  mentioned  &ult  that  all  raya  Mfing  prnfld  with 
the  axis  are  not  united  exactly  in  one  point  ia  termed  tpherical 
aberration. 

If  the  luminous  point  is  not  at  an  nnreasonable  distance,  but 
simply  Buch  a  one  that  we  cannot  neglect  the  divei^;en^  of  the 
rays  falling  upon  the  mirror  the  focus  will  change  its  position, 
departing  more  and  more  &om  the  mirror  the  nearer  the  luminous 
point  approaches  it.  That  such  is  the  case  may  easily  be  seen 
from  Pig.  248,     The  nearer  the  luminous  point  is,  the  smaller 


will  be  the  angle  t  to  the  same  point  b  of  the  mirror,  the  smaller 

also  will  be  the  angle  i',   and   the   more  c   will  move  towards 

m.     If,  therefore,   a  luminous   point  constantly  approaches  the 

ntirror,  from  which   it  was   so  far  removed  that  its   rays  were 

again  concentrated  in  the  principal  focus,  the  focus  will  continue 

to    recede    from    the   principal    focus,    approaching   the   central 

point,  until  at  last,  when  the  luminous  point  is  in  the  centre 

of  the  mirror,  the  focus  coincides  with  Jt.     If  the  luminous  poiot 

approach  still  nearer  to  the  mirror,  the  focus  falls  farther  and 

farther  from  the  mirror ;  and  if  it  arrives  at  the  principal  focus, 

its  rays  will  be  reflected  from  the  mirror  parallel  with  the  axis. 

Fig.  249  represents  the  only  remaining  case,  namely  that  of 

no.  249.  the  luminoas  point  t  lying  between  the 

mirror  and  the  principal  focus.     Here  the 

rays  are  so  reflected  that  they  divci^  after 

the   reflection  as  if  they  had  come   from 

a  point   ti  lying  behind  the  mirror,  and 

which  may  easily  be  found  by  construction 

for  any  given  case. 
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We  have  hitherto  conBidered  only  such  luminous  points  as 
lie  on  the  axis  of  the  mirrDr,  where,  consequently,  the  axis  of  the 
rays  thrown  upon  the  mirror  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
mirror  itself.  All  the  laws  we  have  hitherto  developed  apply, 
however,  equally  to  such  luminous  points  as  lie  out  of  the  axis 
oT  the  mirror ;  let  ^  be  such  a  luminous  point  in  Fig,  250.     If 


we  draw  a  line  from  A  through  m  to  the  mirror,  this  is  the 
alia  of  the  conical  pencil  of  rays  cast  on  the  mirror,  and  on 
this  alls  all  the  rays  emanating  from  A  must  again  unite.  If 
a  whole  pencil  of  rays  fell  parallel  to  ^  m  £  upon  the  mirror, 
they  woidd  re-unite  after  r^ection  in  the  point  f,  lying  half 
way  between  m  and  i;  as,  however,  the  rays  coming  from  A 
divei^,  their  point  of  re-nnion  will  lie  further  from  Uie  mirror 
than  /.  We  may  easily  6nd  thu  point  of  onion  by  constructioii. 
Let  US  draw  a  line  A  n  from  A  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
mirror.  A  ray  falling  upon  the  mirror  in  this  direction  will 
evidently  he  reflected  towards  the  principal  focus  F;  if  now  we 
draw  a  line  from  n  through  F,  this  line  will  cut  the  line  Amh, 
the  point  of  intersection  a  is  clearly  that  in  which  all  the  rays 
coming  from  A  are  again  united  lUtcr  their  reflection  by  the 
mirror :  in  short  a  is  the  image  of  A. 

Of  the  imoffet  produced  by  ctmcace  mirrors. — In   Fig,  251  let 
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A  B  represent  an  object  lying  between  the  centre  of  curvature 
C  of  the  mirror^  and  the  principal  focus  F.  From  what  has  been 
already  said^  it  is  easy  to  find  the  image  of  the  point  ^  as  it  lies 
upon  the  line  drawn  through  C  and  A,  since  a  ray  ^  n  is  reflected 
in  the  direction  n  A.  A  ray  A  e  falling  from  a  parallel  to  the 
main  axis  on  the  mirror^  will^  however^  be  reflected  by  the 
principal  focus  F,  The  rays  reflected  in  the  directions  n  A 
and  e  F  intersect  each  other  at  a,  and  here  is  the  image  of  A. 
In  like  manner^  we  can  find  the  image  b  of  the  point  B,  and 
thus  we  see^  thai  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror,  we  may  obtain 
beyond  C  an  inverted  and  enlarged  image  of  an  obfeci  A  B  tying 
between  the  principal  focal  point  and  the  centre  of  cwrvature. 

As  the  rays  issuing  firom  A  are  united  at  a,  so  conversely^  if  a 
were  a  luminous  pointy  the  rays  issuing  from  it  would  be  reflected 
by  the  mirror  at  A ;  in  short  A  is  in  this  case  the  image  of  a ;  in 
like  manner  B  is  the  image  of  b.  If  therefore,  an  object  z  h  be 
beyond  the  centre  C,  the  concave  mirror  will  give  an  inverted  and 
dminished  image  between  the  centre  C  and  the  principal  focal 
point  P. 

The  images  we  have  been  considering  are  essentially  different 
from  those  yielded  by  plane  mirrors.  All  rays  emitted  from  a 
luminous  point  are  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror  in  such  a 
direction  as  if  they  came  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror^  eonae- 
quently  they  diverge.  In  the  cases  above  considered^  however^  the 
rays  issuing  from  any  point  of  the  object  are  actually  again 
collected  by  means  of  the  mirror  in  one  point ;  we  wiU^  therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  call  these  images  convergent  imeigei. 
They  may  be  received  on  a  screen  of  white  paper  or  ground  ^asti 
and  an  image  may  be  thus  obtained  exactly  resembling  the  object 
in  all  its  relations ;  the  points  of  the  screen  strongly  illuminated 
by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  scatter  the  light  in  all  directions^ 
and  the  image  is  then  still  visible  if  the  rays  reflected  from  the 
mirror  do  not  come  direct  to  the  eye. 

The  frirther  the  object  is  moved  from  the  concave  mirror,  the 
more  the  image  must  approach  the  principal  focal  point,  as  may 
easily  be  understood;  the  image  of  the  immeasurably  remote  sun 
must  therefore  lie  in  this  focal  point,  if  the  axis  of  the  mirror  be 
directed  towards  the  sun.  If  the  sun-beams  fall  obliquely,  and 
consequently  not  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  the 
image  will  of  course  no  longer  be  in  the  axis,  but  to  the  side  of  it, 
its  distance  from  the  mirror  being,  however,  always  equal  to  half 
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the  ladius  of  curvature  of  the  latter.  As  the  sun  appeal's  to  ua  at 
an  angle  of  about  SO*,  the  image  of  the  sun  Been  from  C  must 
i^pear  at  the  same  angle ;  its  absolute  size  depending  consequently 
upon  the  radios  of  curvature  of  the  mirror.  For  instance  in  the 
focus  of  Herschel's  large  reflector,  whose  radius  of  curvature  la  50 
feet,  the  sun's  image  ia  about  3  inches  in  diameter ;  the  diameter 
of  the  sun's  image  is  about  8  millimetres  if  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  mirror  be  1  metre. 

In  order  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  concave  mirror,  we 
need  only  measiue  the  distance  at  which  the  sun's  image  lies  from 
the  mirror,  since  twice  this  distance  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 
curvature  required.  The  images  of  such  objects  as  are  removed 
more  than  100  times  the  length  ot  the  radius  of  curvature  from 
the  mirror  are  extremely  near  the  focus  itself. 

We  have  still  to  ascertain  the  position  of  an  image  for  the  case 
where  the  object  lies  between  the  mirror  and  the  focus.  We  have 
seen,  that  all  reys  emanating  from  a  luminous  point  that  is  nearer 
to  the  concave  mirror  than  ia  the  principal  focal  point,  are  reflected 
■■  if  they  came  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror ;  in  the  case  we  are 
■boot  to  consider,  there  cannot  therefore  arise  any  combined 
convergent  image. 

no.  2G2.  Let   AB,     Fig. 

jl  252,  be  the  object 
whose  image  we 
would  seek.  The 
ray  A  n  falling  at 
right  angles  upon 
the  mirror  ia  re- 
fleeted  in  the  direc- 
tion n  A  C,  while 
the  ray  A  e,  which 
strikes  the  mirror  in  a  direction  parallel  to  ita  axis,  will  he  thrown 
back  towards  the  principal  focal  point  F;  the  rays  n  A  C  and  e  F 
do  not  however  coincide,  but  their  directions  intersect  each  other 
bdind  the  mirror  at  a,  if  prolonged  sui&cieutly  backwards ;  and 
thia  point  a  is  the  image  of  A.  In  like  manner,  the  image  A  of  the 
point  B  may  be  found ;  t/"  there/ore  the  object  lie  between  the  focut 
and  the  mirror,  a  magnified  and  erect  image  will  fall  behind  the 
marrer ;  it  is  therefore  precisely  the  same  as  images  of  plane 
mirrora,  with  the  exception  of  the  enlargement  of  the  image. 
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Convex  mrrors  have  no  actual,  but  merely  an  imagiDsry,  or  at 
it  is  commonly  termed,  a  virtual  focus,  that  is  to  eay,  the  raya 
incident  upon  them  are  not  united  at 
one  point,  but  diverge,  after  reflectim, 
in  Bucb  a  manner  as  if  they  had  come 
from  a  point  behind  the  mirror.  If 
rays  parallel  to  the  axis  Ml  upon 
convex  mirron,  their  imaginary  focus 
will  be  half  way  between  the  mirror 
and  the  centre  c.  It  ia  amsequcntly 
easy  to  construct  the  images  obtained  by  these  mirron. 

Let  V  Whca.  convex  mirror,  Fig.  254,  A  B  ua  object  before  it. 
A  ray  A  n  falling  at 
.  right  angles  to  the 
mirror  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  direc- 
tion n  A,  while  the 
ray  A  e  parallel  to 
the  axis  will  be 
reflected  in  the 
direction  ejr,  aa  if 
it  came  Ihnn  the 
vertical  prioc^ 
focus  F.  If  we 
prolong  e  g  and  n  A  backwards,  these  will  cut  each  other  behind 
the  mirror  at  a ;  here  therefore  is  the  image  of  A,  that  is  to  say, 
all  rays  emitted  from  A  are  reflected  by  the  convex  mirror,  as  if 
they  came  from  a. 

After  we  have  found  the  image  b  of  the  point  of  B,  we  shall 
easily  perceive  that  wc  obtain  in  convex  mirrort  dtmnuMhed  erect 
images  behind  the  mirror. 

Of  the  focal  lines  or  caustics. — Although  the  rays  of  light 
emitted  from  a  luminous  point  do  not  unite  again  in  the  same 
point  after  their  reflection  from  a  curved  surface,  every  two  adjacent 
reflected  rays  will  always  intersect  each  other;  all  points  of  inter- 
section of  two  adjacent  rays  reflected  in  the  same  plane  yield  a 
curved  line,  termed  the  focal,  or  caustic  line,  and  their  nature 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  .the  reflecting  sur&ce.  AU  caustic 
tines  produced  by  a  reflecting  curved  surface,  form,  when  taken 
collectively,  a  curved  surface  termed  a  caustic  surface.     Near  thii 
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foriuctlbya  curved  reflecting  strip  of  etccl. 
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tlic  intensity  of  the  light 
is  the  greatest,  aa  we  may 
see  by  the  faeart-di^ied 
line  forming  ttodf  within  a 
cylindnal  vessel  or  a  rin  g, 
when  either  is  lighted  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  or  of 
a  flame.  Pig.  265  shows 
a  focal  line  of  this  kind 


DIOPTRICS,    OR   THE    RerRACTlON    OP    LIOMT. 

By  refraction  we  mean  the  deviation,  or  change  of  direction 
suffered  by  a  ray  of  light  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another. 
The  following  experiment  will  convince  ns  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  such  a  change  in  direction. 

Let  OB  lay  a  piece  of  money,  or  a  piece  of  metal,  m  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  v  v'.  Fig.  256,  and 
direct  the  eye  o  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  see  merely  the 
edge  of  the  object,  while  the 
rest  of  it  appears  covered  by 
the  rim  b  of  the  vessel.  If 
now  water  be  ponred  into  the 
vessel,  the  piece  of  money  will 
appear  to  rise  more  and  more, 
and  aa  the  level  of  the  water  rises  in  the  vessel,  Ihc  whole  piece  of 
money  will  at  last  become  visible,  appearing  to  lie  at  n,  although 
in  the  meantime,  neither  the  object  nor  the  eye  have  changed  their 
positions.  The  light  no  longer  comes  in  a  straight  line  from  m  to 
o,  but  describes  the  broken  line  m  i  o. 

Tlie  angle  of  incidence  in  refraction  as  in  reflection  is  the  angle, 
which  the  incident  ray  It,  Fig.  257,  makes  with  the  perpeudicular 
i  K  let  {sU  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
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The  angle  of  reJractioH  a  that  angle  made 
1^  by  the  retracted  ray  ir  with  the  prolongation 
n'  of  the  perpendicular  at  the  point  of 
icidence. 
The  plane  of  incidence  is  that  which  paMe« 
'  through  the  incident  ray,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular at  the  point  of  incidence;  the  plane  of  refraetum  passes 
through  the  refracted  ray  and  the  above  perpendicular. 

The  plane  of  refraction  corresponds  with  the  plane  of  incidence, 
but  the  following  relations  exist  between  the  angle  of  incidence 
Bud  the  angle  of  refraction. 

Let  /  b.  Fig.  258,  be  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  a  surface  of  water, 
^jg  258  ^"^^  */  '■"'^  corresponding  refracted 

ray.  If  we  now  suppose  a  circle  to 
be  drawn  around  b,  it  will  intersect 
the  incident  ray  «t  a,  and  the 
refracted  ray  at/;  and  letting  fall  a 
pcipendicular  a  d  fromn,  and  another 
fd'  from /on  the  perpendicalar  at 
the  point  of  incidence  then  f  d,  will 
be  I  of  a  if. 

The  same  relation  always  exists  in 
the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light  from 
:  into  water  between  the  direc- 
tion of  the  incident  and  the  refracted 
ray.  If  in  Fig  259  the  incident  ray 
/  c  were  refracted  towards  c  r',  I  c 
towards  c  r,  and  /'  c  towards  cr'', 
then  r"/'  =  J  I'd;  r/  =  5  /rfand 
r'f  =  3  /•  d-. 

If  the  radius  of  the  circle.  Fig. 
259,  be  =  1,  we  call  the  above- 
mentioned  perpendicular  the  sine  of  the  corresponcUng  angle;  I' d^ 
is  the  sine  of  the  angle  I'  cp;  Id  =  tin.  lep;  I" d"  =  gin, 
I"  cp;  in  the  same  manner  r'f  =  "»•  r"  cp';  rf=:  tin,  rep'; 
r^'f  =  tin.  r"  cp'. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  designation,  the  law  of  refraction  for 
the  passage  of  rays  of  light  from  air  to  water  may  be  simply 
expressed  as  follows : 

The  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  always  |  of  the  sine 
of  the  corresponding  angle  of  incidence. 
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In  their  passage  from  the  air  to  glass^  rays  of  light  undergo 
a  more  decided  deviation ;  for  in  this  case  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  is  about  }  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. 

The  relation  in  which  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  stands 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  for  every  substance  different; 
this  relation  is  designated  by  the  term  of  the  indcx^  or  exponent 
of  refraction.     The  value  of  the  index  of  refraction  is  for  : 

Water  .  .  .  ^ 
Glass  ^  .  •  -J- 
Diamond   .         .         •    h 

In  the  transition  of  light  from  the  air  to  the  diamond^  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  consequently  2|  times  greater 
than  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction ;  in  the  diamond^  therefore, 
the  rays  of  Ught  suffer  a  very  considerable  deviation.  The 
diamond  is  a  highly  refracting  substance. 

Refraction  of  light  in  prisms, — ^A  prism  is  a  term  applied  in 
eptics  to  a  transparent  medium,  bounded  by  two  surfaces  inchning 
towards  each  other. 

The  edge  of  the  prism  is  the  line  in  which  the  two  bounding 
aurfaces  intersect,  or  would  intersect  each  other,  if  they  were 
sufficiently  extended. 

The  base  of  a  prism  is  any  one  of  the  surfaces  opposite  to  one 
of  the  refracting  edges,  whether  it  actually  exist  or  is  only 
imaginary. 

The  refracting  angle  is  the  angle  made  by  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  prism. 

The  principal  section  is  the  section  of  the  prism  by  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  one  of  its  edges. 

The  prisms  generally  made  use  of,  are  such 
as  are  bounded  by  rectangular  surfaces  a  b 
a*  b',  b  c  b'  c',  and  c  a  &  a.  If  light  pass 
through  the  surfaces  a  b'  and  a  c',  a  a'  is 
the  refracting  edge,  and  the  surface  b  c' 
the  base  \  hb'  ir  the  refracting  edge  if  the  ray  of  light  pass  the 
sorfaoe  b  a'  and  b  d. 

The  principal  section  of  such  a  prism  is  a  triangle,  and  according 
as  thia  latter  is  rectangular,  isoceles  or  equilateral,  the  prism  is 
reetangular,  isoceles,  or  equilateral. 
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The  priBDiB  are  usually  fastened  to  a  brass  stand 
(Fig.  261). 

By  pushing  the  rod  t  ap  or  down-  the  tube 
to  which  it  is  inserted,  the  prism  may  be  raised 
or  lowered,  and  by  means  of  the  joint  at  ;  it  may 
be  inclined  in  any  direction. 

If  we  hold  a  prism  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
refracting  edge  Is  directed  upwards,  we  obatnt 
on  looking  ^roogb  it  two  temarinble  phomsaBBB: 
in  the  first  place,  all-objects  ^ipeir  to  be  consider' 
ably  displaced  from  the  position  Uiey  actually  occupy, 
and  so  much  raised  that  the  eye  at  o  (Fig.  2Gi) 
sees  the  object  a  throngh  the  prism  at  a/ ;  and 
secondly,  they  appear  to  have 
no.  262.  ^^    coloured  edges.     If  the  refract- 

"  ing  edge  were  directed  down- 
wards^ all  objects  seen  through 
the  prism  would  seem  to  be 
removed  downwards  out  of  their 
right  place,  A  vertical  prism 
displa<»8  objects  to  the  right 
or  left  according  to  the  side  to  which  the  refracting  edge  is 
turned. 

By  altering  the  experiments  in  this  manner,  we  shall  eauily 
be  convinced  that  all  objects  seen  through  the  prism  appear 
removed  towards  the  direction  of  the  refracting  edge. 

If  a  ray  of  sun-light  enter  a  dark  room  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  direction  t>  d,  and  be  received  upon  a  prism,  we  shall  observe 
n  deviation  and  a  colouring.  If  the  prism  is  in  an  horisontal 
position,  and  its  refracting  edge  turned  upward,  instead  of  the 
white  round  image  of  the  sun, 
which  would  appear  without  the 
prism  at  d,  we  perceive  an  ovsl 
image  coloured  with  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  the  solar  spectrum,  at  r.  If 
the  refracting  margin  were  directed 
(lownwardB,  the  prismatic  solar  image 
would  appear  above  d.  By  a  vertical 
priRm,  the  sun's  image  would  deviate 
to  the  right  or  left  according  to  the  position  of  the  former. 
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Theae  |linunnena  of  colour  will  be  subsequently  considered,  we 
shsU  at  pracnt  only  speak  of  tbc  deviation. 
The  ^>ove-mentioned  phenomena  admit  of  easy   explanation. 
Let  a  «  (Fig.  364)  be  tbe  first,  and  a'  i  the 
"^  second  anrface  of  a  glass  prism ;    /  t  the 

incident,  i  i'  the  refi*aeted,  and  i'  e  the 
emei^nt  ray.  On  its  passage  from  the 
air  into  the  glass,  the  incident  ray  is  re< 
fracted  and  brought  nearer  to  the  perpen- 
dicular at  the  point  of  incidence  t  n ;  having 
mehed  the  second  surfaces,  it  is  again  reiracted,  but  removed 
further  from  the  perpendicular  t'  n'  on  its  transition  into  the  air. 

A  prism  will,  other  circumstanceH  being  the  same,  cause  rays 
of  light  to  deviate  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  refracting 
angle.  If  this  angle  be  6(y,  the  deviation  will  be  more  conai- 
dorable  than  with  one  of  only  45'*, 

A  prism  consisting  of  a  strongly  refracting  substance  causes 
the  lays  of  light  to  deviate  more  considerably  than  a  like- 
shaped  prism  of  a  less  powerfnUy  refracting  subatance.  Id  a 
prum  of  water,  the  deviation  is  less  considerable  than  in  one  of 
glass. 

In  the  same  prism  the  amount  of  deviation  varies  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  incident  upon  the 
first  Bur&ce. 

On  kmking  at  an  object  through  a  prism,  we  see  how  the  image 
removes  further  from  the  position  of  tbe  object,  an  I  then  again 
draws  nearer  to  it  as  we  turn  the  prism  on  its  axis.  The  smallest 
deviation  occurs  in  the  case  where  the  rays  traverse  the  prism 
symmetrically,  as  seen  in  Fig.  264.  If  the  direction  of  tbe  incident 
r^  were  changed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  tbe  deviation  would 

In  cvder  to  make  prisms  of  liquids,  hollow  prisms  are  used, 
having  their  lateral  sides  formed  of  glass-platcs. 

Refra^ion  of  light  by  lexKt. — The  term  leu  is  applied  to 
tnnsparent  bodies  possessing  tbe  property  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  eonvergcncy  of  the  rays  that  pass  through  them. 

We  shall  here  only  treat  of  ipherical  lenieB,  that  is,  such  as  have 
their  bounding  surfaces  composed  merely  of  portions  of  spherical 
snr&ees  and  planes,  since  these  alone  are  applied  to  optical 
instmments.  There  are  also  ell^ical,  parabolie,  cylindrwtl,  and 
otber  knaeai  cadiibiting  phenomena  similar  to  tbe  spherical. 
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There  are  six  difFercnt  kinds  of  lenses,  kcUotu  of  whicb  are 

represented  at   Yig.   265.     a    ii   •  it- 

"""  ^  '■  convex  lens,  the  one  that  is  boanded  by 

»{i  y      two  externally  convex  spherical  Bur&oeB. 

M        w        The  planeH»nvez  lens  b  a  boniidBd  by 
B        nf         one  plane  and  one  oonvex  nitfwe, 
n        M  "^^   concave-cotivex  lenses,  boanded 

^        V         by  one  convex  and  one  concave  Hur&oe,  as 
^  \        p  and/,  are  also  termed  Afmuevt  intSM; 

they  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  according 

Ir^m  iSBF    ^  ^^'^  degree  of  curvature  of  the  concave 
V   ^ff        surface  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  as  at  ff, 
I   ■         or  the  greater  as  at  /.     d  represents  a 
JB   lA        bi-antcatie    lezis,    e  one  that  is  pUmo- 
JSL    ^^L     concave. 

Tlie  three  former,  a,  b,  and  e,  are 
thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  edges,  and  are  termed  convergent 
lenses.  The  three  latter,  d,  e  and/,  which  are  thinner  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  edges  are  termed  divergent  lenaet. 

The  axis  of  a  lens  is  the  straight  line  uniting  the  centre  of 
both  the  spherical  surfaces,  by  which  the  lens  is  formed.  In 
plano-concave  and  plano-convex  lenses,  the  axis  is  the  perpendi- 
cular passing  from  the  centre  of  curvature  to  the  plane. 

In  order  to  develope  the  most  important  propositions  concerning 
the  refraction  of  light  by  lenses,  we  must  once  more  return 
to  prisms,  and  consider  more  attentively  the  case  where  the 
refracting  angle  of  the  prism  is  very  small. 

In   a  prism  of  small   refracting  angle,   as  in  Fig.   266,  the 
no.  266.  deviations  may,  without   any  serious  cnor, 

be  considered  proportional  to  the  refract- 
ing angle.  A  prism  whose  refracting  ai^le 
is  twice  as  great  as  that  in  Fig.  266, 
would  produce  twice  as  much  deviation  ; 
and  if  the  angle  were  only  half  the  size  of 
the  one  in  l^'ig.  266,  the  deviation  would  only  be  half  as 
great. 

In  Fig.  267  abed  is  an  elongated  rhomb,  to  which  is  joined 
above  a  parallel  trapersium  a  b g  f  and  below,  a  like  figure;  the 
triangle  fg  h  is  therefore  found  above,  and  one  precisely  like  it 
below.  The  two  sides  of  the  parallel  trapezium,  which  ore  not 
parallel  to  each  other,  form,  when  prolonged,  the  isosceles  triangle 
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with  an  angle  at  the  apex, 
which  must  be  half  aa 
large  as  the  angle  at  the 
apex  of  the  upper  triangle 
at  A. 

If  we  suppose  the  whole 
figure  turned  round  the 
axis  M  N,  there  will  arise  a  lens-like  body,  composed  of  many 
«»ies.     The  middle  of  this  will  be  a  plaoe  disc. 

If  now  rays  of  l^ht  coming  from  one  point  of  the  axis  M  N 
meet  this  lone-system,  we  may  determine  the  deviation  suffered 
by  the  rays  of  light  in  each  of  these  lonea,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Uie  refraction  of  light  in  prisma. 

Let  the  point  5  lie  so  that  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  it,  and 
meeting  the  surface  a  ^  in  i,  may  experience  the  minimum  of 
deviation  in  its  passage  through  a  b  gf,  then  the  emergent  ray 
will  be  symmetrical  with  the  incident  ray,  intersecting  the  axis 
at  a  point  R,  as  far  from  the  lens  as  S. 

A  ray  of  light  undergoii^  the  minimnm  of  deviation  in  the 
triangle  kfg,  is  turned  twice  as  far  from  its  original  direction 
as  in  fg  a  d,  because  the  refracting  angle  of  the  upper  prism 
is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  lower  one.  Such  a  ray  of  light, 
tuffering  the  minimum  of  deviation  in  the  upper  triangle,  passes 
through  the  latter  In  the  direction  /  m,  wliich  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  M  N ;  the  incident  ray  as  well  as  the  emergent  one  will, 
however,  necessarily  make  twice  as  large  an  angle  as  the  incident 
and  emergent  rays  corresponding  to  the  minimnm  of  deviation 
in  ahfg;  if,  therefore,  a  ray  So  pass  from  S,  making  twice 
n  large  an  angle  with  M  N  at  Si,  it  will  be  at  the  minimum 
of  deriation  in  fg  h,  and,  going  symmetrically  from  the  other 
side,  will  he  refracted  towards  R.  The  ray  SlmR  passes  through 
the  lens  at  twice  the  distance  from  the  axis  as  the  ray  Sik  R, 
whidi  ondei^ioes  only  half  as  great  a  degree  of  deviation. 

If  we  suppose  the  broken  lines  dbfh  and  c  ag  h  ot  the 
former  figures  to  be  replaced  by  circuUr  arcs,  whose  centres 
lie  npOD  the  axis  M  JV,  we  shall  have  a  regular  lens.  Fig.  267, 
instead  of  the  lens-like  body  we  have  been  considering,  and  a  ray 
(tf  light  falhng  upon  the  lens  at  any  spot,  as  at  a,  will  be  refracted 
oictly  as  if  it  had  fallen  upon  a  prism,  whose  diagonal  section 
wc  obtain  by  drawing  tangents  to  the  circular  arcs  at  a  and  the 
pointa  opposite. 
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If  we  were  to  draw 
taDgcnta  on  both  ndes 
from  a  Metoid  point 
b,  twice  u  hx  (ram 
the  axil  u  c  ia,  these 
tangents  would  iiit«'- 
Bect  each  othn  at  an 
angle  twice  aa  Ui^  as  the  angle  at  which  the  tangenta 
drawn  from  a  intersect  each  other.  If  now  a  ray  of  light .  pass 
through  the  lens  a  parallel  to  the  axis,  it  will  make  equal  angles 
with  the  axis  on  its  entrance,  and  after  its  leaving  the  lens,  inter- 
secting the  axis  at  the  points  8  and  R,  which  are  equidistant  on 
either  aide  from  the  lens.  If  now  a  second  ray  of  light  pass  from 
S,  meeting  the  lens  at  b,  it  will  experience  twice  as  great  a  devia- 
tion as  at  a,  and  on  that  account  will  likewise  be  refracted  towards 
R.  A  ray  of  light  passing  from  S,  and  falling  upon  the  lens  at 
c,  which  is  three  times  as  hr  from  the  axis  as  a,  will  experimcc 
three  times  the  amount  of  deviation  that  the  rays  inddent  at  a 
undei^,  and  which  are  therefore  refracted  towards  the  same 
point  R. 

What  has  been  said  of  a,  b  and  c  applies  equally  to  the  inter* 
vening  points ;  in  such  a  lens  as  is  represented  at  Fig.  268,  there 
is  a  point  Suponthe  axis,  having  the  property  that  all  rays  ccmiing 
from  it  and  meeting  the  lens  are  concentrated  by  the  latter  in  one 
and  the  same  point  R,  whi(^  lies  as  Eur  firom  the  lens  on  the  other 
side  as  S. 

These  atatements  apply,  however,  only  where  the  curvature  of 
the  lens  &oin  the  centre  towards  the  edges  is  inconsiderable,  for 
in  that  case  only  is  tbe  inetination  of  the  tangents  proportionate 
to  the  distance  of  these  points  of  contact  &om  the  axis.  In  the 
lenses  of  which  we  are  now  abont  to  speak,  the  curvature  from  the 
middle  towards  the  edges  is  inconsideroble. 

As  long  as  the  angle  at  which  the  incident  ray  fall  upon  a  prism 
of  small  refracting  angle  does  not  deviate  much  from  a  right 
angle ;  as  long,  therefore,  aa  the  rays  meet  the  prisms  nearly  in 
the  direction  corresponding  to  the  mininnim  of  deviation,  the 
deviation  produced  by  the  prism  will  not  differ  materially  &om  the 
minimum  degree. 

This  likewise  applies  to  lenses.  If  tbe  lens,  Fig.  268,  meet 
a  ray  of  light  at  c,  the^  direction  of  which  does  not  deviate  to 
any  great  extent  from  tbe  direction  S  c,  the  deviation  experienced 
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b;  refraction  in  the  lens  will  be  the  same  as  that  experienced  by 
the  ny  S  e. 

In  Pig.  260,  let  iET  be  that  p(»nt  of  the  axis  Af  A;  whose  nya, 
no.  269. 


meeting  the  lens,  traverse  it  symmetrically  and  are  united  on  the 
other  side  in  a  point  if  as  far  distant  from  the  lens  as  8.  The 
ny  8  e  which  falls  upon  the  lens  oear  its  margin  is  refracted  in  the 
direction  c  R,  the  incident  and  the  refracting  ray  miking  the 
mghSeR. 

If  now  a  ray  of  light  coming  from  T  instead  of  S  &11  upon  the 
lens  at  a,  the  ray  Tc  would,  from  what  has  been  said,  experience  as 
great  a  deviation  as  S  c ;  we  should  therefore  ascertain  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray  after  its  leaving  the  lens,  by  drawing  the  line 
e  7^  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angle  Te  T*  should  be  equal 
to  the  angle  8  c  R,  or  in  other  words,  we  must  make  with  c  R 
an  angle  RcT which  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle  formed  by  7* e 
aaiSe. 

But  the  ray  7*  (f  proceeding  from  T  is  refracted  after  leaving 
that  point  of  the  axis,  and  fells  upon  the  lower  border  of  the  lens : 
in  fact  all  rays  coming  from  T  falling  upon  the  lens  meet  at  1*, 
for  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  incident  rays  approach 
the  axis,  they  deviate  less,  and  hence  unite  together  in  7*j 
■o  loi^  at  any  rate,  as  the  angle  which  the  external  inddent 
ray*  make  with  the  axis  does  not  exceed  certain  bounds;  (that 
is  to  say,  does  not  become  so  lai^  that  we  can  no  longer 
without  mariced  error  consider  the  angles  proportional  to  their 
tangents.) 

If,  therefore,  the  luminous  point  approach  the  lens  from  8, 
tite  point  of  union  of  the  rays  will  recede  further  from  the  lens 
to  Ae  other  side ;  the  more  T  approaches,  the  further  7*  will 
recede ;  die  latter  recedes  much  more  rapidly,  however,  than  the 
former  ^iproaches. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  rays  coming  from  a  point  F  of  the 
axis  are  refracted  by  the  lens.  Fig.  270.  F  being  so  litaated  that 
Fe  1=  F8.  In  this  case,  the  angle  o  ^  y  =  «.  But  now  the 
B  2 
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„o  270.  ray  F  c  ia  so  refracted 

by  the  lens,  that  the 
angle  x  made  by  the 
emergent  ray  with  c  R 
is  eqiud  to  y\  conse- 
^juently  jt  =  Zj  and 
hence  it  foDows  that  the  ray  F  c  is  so  refracted  by  the  lena,  that 
it  runs  parallel  to  the  axis. 

The  same  applies  to  aU  the  other  rays  coming  from  F,  and 
falling  upon  the  lens.  They  come  out  as  a  pencil  of  rays  parallel 
with  the  axis. 

If,  as  can  be  done  in  most  cases,  we  disregard  the  thickness  of 
the  lens  with  respect  to  the  distances  of  the  points  8  and  Ffrom 
it,  we  may  say,  that  the  point  F  lies  in  the  c^itre  between  8  and 
the  lens. 

If,  therefore,  a  luminous  point  fit)m  8  beyond  the  lens  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  latter,  the  point  of  union  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lens  will  recede,  and  if  the  luminous  point  advance  to  F, 
the  point  of  union  will  be  indefinitely  distant;  the  rays  emei^ 
pandlcl  with  the  axis. 

But  if,  conversely,  rays  fall  upon  the  lens  from  a  point  lying 
at  an  indefinite  distance  upon  the  axis,  or  in  other  words,  if 
a  pencil  of  rays  parallel  with  the  axis  falls  upon  the  lens,  they  are 
united  by  the  lens  at  F.  This  point  of  union  F  of  incident  rays 
parallel  with  the  axis  is  named  the  principal  focal  points 

If  the  luminous  point  approach  towards  the  lens  from  this 
indefinite  distance,  the  point  of  union  will  recede  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lens ;  if  the  luminous  point  be  at  P,  Fig.  269,  the 
point  of  union  will  be  at  T,  if  the  luminous  point  approach  as  near 
as  R,  the  point  of  union  will  be  at  8,  if  it  approach  so  near  to  the 
lens  as  to  stand  midway  between  it  and  R ;  that  is  to  say^  if  it 
approach  to  the  focal  distance,  the  rays  will  be  parallel  with  the 
axis  after  their  passage  through  the  lens. 

The  Focal  distance,  that  is  the  distance  of  the  focal  point  Ffrom 
the  lens,  depends  not  only  on  the  form  of  the  latter,  but  also  on  the 
index  of  the  refraction  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  compoeed. 

In  a  biconvex  glass  lens,  whose  surfaces  have  both  an  equal 
radius,  the  focal  points  coincide  on  both  sides  with  the  central 
points  of  the  spherical  segments,  provided  the  index  of  refraction 
of  the  glass  be  exactly  ^. 

If  this  index  of  refraction  be  greater,  the  focal  point  of  the  lens 
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will  be  nearer,  bat  if  it  be  smaller,  it  will  be  farther  removed  trom 
it. 

What  has  been  said  of  biconvex  lenses  applies  also  to  oonvca 
meniscos  and  plano-convex  glasses ;  that  is,  they  have  a  principal 
focal  point  in  which  are  concentrated  all  the  incident  rays  parallel 
with  the  axis;  the  rays  coming  from  one  of  the  points  lying  npon 
the  axis,  and  removed  from  the  glass  about  twice  the  focal  distance, 
are  united  on  the  other  side  at  a  point  likewise  twice  the  length  of 
the  focal  distance  from  the  glass. 

In  a  [dano-^onvex  lens  whose  index  of  reiractioD  is  f,  the 
focal  ptnnt  ia  twice  the  radius  of  the  curved  surface  firom  the 
lens. 

If  the  luminous  point  L,  Fig.  271,  approach  bo  near  the  lens 
as  to  lie  within  the  focal  distance,  the  cone  of  rays  striking  the 
lens  is  bo  strongly  divei^nt  that  the  leas  is  no  longer  able  to  make 


the  rays  converge,  or  even  mei^  parallel ;  they  diverge,  however, 
leas  after  than  before  their  passage  through  the  lens,  dispersing  as 
much  as  if  they  came  from  a  point  0,  which  is  further  removed 
fixnn  the  glass  than  the  luminous  point. 

Similar  observations  may  be  made  respecting  concave  glasses.  If 
tfae  incident  rays  be  parallel,  the  rays  will  diverge  in  such  a  manner  as 
if  they  iaaned  from  the /oca/  point  of  divergence  F,  Fig.  272;  if, 
r,  the  luminous  point  draw  nearer,  and  the  incident  rays  are 
FI0.  272.  consequently  dive^ent, 

jl  this  divergence  is  great- 
I  er  after  their   ] 


glaas. 


r  the  point  of  divergence. 


through  the  glass  than 
was  the  case  with  the 
parallel  incident  rays ; 
the  nearer  the  luminous 
point  is  to  the  lens,  the 
focus,  therefore  approaches  to  the 


We  have  still  to  o>Qsider  the  case  in  which  the  incident  rays 
are  emtwrpwii/.  If  the  imndent  rays  convei^  towards  the  focus 
F  aa  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  the  refracted  rays  emerging  from 
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the  leiu  are  occasioQally  parallel  to  each  otbir,  thia  being  the 
coaverae  of  what  is  represented  in  Fig.  272.  If  the  incsdeitt  nys 
convei^  more  strongly,  they  will  still  conveige  after  b^g 
re&acted,  bat  if  the  incident  rays  converge  towards  a  point  /, 
Fig.  273,  lying  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  glass  than  the  chief 
focal  point,  they  will  still  diverge  as  if  they  came  from  a  point 
before  the  glass  as  seen  in  the  figure.     The  considention  of  this 


last  case  is  important  to  the  right  onderstanding  of  Ghtlilao'a  teles- 
cope, of  wliicb  we  purpose  shortly  to  speak. 

Secondary  axe*.  —  Hitherto  we  have  only  eonadtttA  those 
lumiwHis  points  that  lie  on  the  axis  of  the  Lena ;  it  now  tanaios 
to  show  thiit  what  has  been  said  iqtpliei  also  to  pointa  not  lying 
in  the  main  axis,  provided  thst  the  seooodary  axes  make  only  a 
small  angle  with  the  main  axis.  By  the  term  ueondaty  axU,  we 
designate  the  line  we  may  ims^ne  to  be  drawn  from  a  point,  not 
lying  on  the  main  bxIb,  through  the  middle  of  the  lens. 

Let  H,  Fig.  274,  be  a  luminous  point  not  situated  upon  the 
main  axis ;  then  all  the  rays  of  light  issmng  from  it  will  be  united 


in  a  point /f',  lying  in  the  secondary  axis  MN',  and  as  far  r 
from  the  lens  as  the  point  of  union  T  of  the  rays  issuing  from  a 
point  T,  which  lies  upon  the  main-axis  and  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  lens  aa  H, 

This  is  easily  proved.  The  central  ray  H  M'  passes  nnbroken 
through  the  Icna ;  further  Hc=  Tc  and  the  angle  c  TM=c  HM' 
(if  not  exactly,  still  very  nearly  so) ;  and  since  the  ray  Tc  diverges 
as  strongly  at  c  as /f  c,  therefore  the  angle  ffc /f'=rc  7*;  con- 
sequently the  triangle  He  H'=to  the  triangle  Tc  2*,  and  thus 
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Tr=Hff';    H'  is   therefore    u    far  removed  from   the   lena 

The  same  remh  is  obtained  by  a  compariioii  of  the  triangles 
TdTKoAHdH'. 

JTte  field  of  a  lens  is  the  angle  which  two  of  the  secondary  axes 
make  together ;  this  definition  will  not  materially  affect  the 
coirectneai  of  our  proofs. 

Cf  the  imagu  produced  by  lenses. — Let  A  B,  Fig,  275,  be  an 
object  on  one  side  of  the  lens  V  W,  but  further  reniovid  from  it 


than  the  focal  point  F.  The  rays  emitted  from  A  are  united  at  a 
point  a  Dpon  the  secondary  axes  drawn  from  A  through  the 
middle  0  of  the  lens;  a  is  therefore  the  inutge  of  A,  and  b  is  the 
image  ni  B,  oonsequently  abia  also  the  image  of  the  object  A  H ; 
the  image  is  in  this  case  inverted,  and  is  a  tnie  convergent  image. 

Been  £rom  the  middle  of  the  lena,  the  image  and  object 
appear  at  the  same  angle,  for  the  angle  b  o  a  \%  equal  to  the 
ai^^  Bo  A,  being  sngles  at  the  vertex ;  the  greater  siie  (^  the 
iange  or  of  the  object  depends  upon  which  of  the  two  is  farthest 
ramoved  from  the  gisas.  If  we  assume  that  the  object  lie  twice 
«i  far  U  the  focal  distance  from  the  glass,  the  image  will  be 
formed  on  the  other  side  at  an  equal  distance ;  in  this  case,  there- 
fore, the  imagV  and  the  object  are  equal  in  size.  If  the  object 
approach  nearer  to  the  gloss,  the  image  will  recede,  becoming 
conaeqaently  larger.  We  therefore  obtain  inverted  enlarged 
images  of  objects  standing  further  from  the  glass  than  the  focal 
distance,  yet  not  aa  far  as  twice  that  distance ;  thus  the  image  a  b 
in  our  figure  is  larger  than  the  object  A  B. 

If  the  object  be  further  removed  from  the  glass  than  twice  the 
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focal  distance,  the  image  will  be  nearer;  we,  therefore,  obtain 
inverted  diraintBhcd  iini^cs  of  distant  objects.  If,  for  instance, 
a  b.  Pig.  275,  were  an  object  lying  more  than  twice  the  focal 
distance  from  the  glass,  we  should  have  the  diminished  image 
AB. 

If  we  term  the  size  of  the  object  g,  that  of  the  image  jr'j  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  glass  b,  and  the  distance  of  the 
image  m,  we  have 

1/  -.ff'  =  b:m, 
that  is,  the  image  and  object  are  to  one  another  as  their  distances 
from  the  lens. 

In  a  lens  of  short  focal  distance,  the  images  lie  nearer  to  the 
glass  than  in  one  of  greater  focal  distance;  lensca  gin  i 
therefore,  small  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the  focal  d 
and,  conversely,  lenses  give  enlarged  images  of  smaD  objects  lying 
near  their  focal  point ;  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  lens,  the 
images  will  be  larger  in  such  lenses  as  have  a  small  focal  distance, 
because  in  that  case  the  object  approaches  nearer  to  the  lens. 

If  the  object  be  within  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  no 
convergent  image  of  A  can  be  formed,  because  the  rays  emitted 
from  a  luminous  point,  which  lies  nearer  to  the  glass  than  docs 
the  focus,  still  diverge  aflcr  their  passage  through  it.  Let  A  B 
in  Pig.  276,   be  an  object  lying  within  this  focal  distance ;  then 


the  rays  passing  from  A  will  diverge  after  emerging  from  the  glass 
as  if  they  came  from  a.  We  may  easily  find  the  distance  of  the 
point  a  from  the  glass  by  the  constructions  already  given.  The 
rays  coming  from  B  diverge  after  their  passage  throngh  the  glass 
as  if  they  came  from  b ;  if  now  there  be  an  eye  at  the  other  side 
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<^  the  i^liM  it  will  receive  the  rays  of  light  issuing  from  the  object 
^  jB  in  the  nme  maimer  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  ab;  a  b 
ia  therefore  the  im^;e  of  ^  B.  As  the  object  and  image  both  lie 
vithin  the  same  angle  a  o  b,  but  the  former  is  nearer  to  the  glass, 
the  image  is  evidently  iq  this  case  larger  than  the  object.  If  we 
me  a  lens  as  a  microscope  to  observe  small  objects,  the  enlarged 
image  seen,  is  of  the  kind  described.  We  shall  subsequently  revert 
to  this  subject. 
Concave  glasses  do  not  give  convergent  images,  but  only  such  as 
no.  277.  arise  lirom  convex  lenses  when  the 

i]  object  lies  within  the  focal  distance. 
I  As  a  concave  lens  causes  the  rays 
I  emitted  from  a  point  to  diverge  as 
1  if  they  came  from  a  point  lying 
I  ncBTer  to  the  glass,  it  is  evident 
Ithat  concave  glasses  yield  dimi- 
nished images  of  objects,  as  we  may  easily  see  from  Fig.  277, 
where  A  BiMthe  object,  and  p  q  the  image. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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fVUte  tolar  Hffht  is  cimpoted  of  differaa  eolowed  rays.< — To 
fTOve  this,  we  need  only  form  a  solar  spectrum  in  the  manner 
already  indicated.     In  Fig.  278  let  in  be  a  mirror,  which  placed 
ria.  278.  no.  279.    before  the  shutter  of  a 

I  darkened  room  throws 
I  the  rays  of  the  sun  into 
I  it  through  the  opening 
;  p  is  the  refracting 
I  prism,  and  i  a  wall  on 
I  which  the  images  are 
I  thrown.  Before  apply> 
'  ing  the  prism,  we  see 
a  white,  round  image  at  p,  but  through  the  prism  we  obtain 
an  elongsted  coloured  image  r  u.  Fig.  279  exhibits  the  appear* 
anee  obaoved  upon  the  wall  i. 
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This  oolooredy  eloiigated,  solar  image  is  called  the  tpeetrwn. 

The  kngih  of  this  spectrum  increases,  aBteris  paribus,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism.  It  also  depends  upon 
the  substance  of  which  the  prism  is  formed. 

By  the  illustration  given  at  Fig.  278,  we  shall  easily  see 
that  a  white  band  is  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  spectrum, 
provided  its  length  is  at  least  not  twice  as  great  as  its  breadth ; 
if,  however,  the  spectrum  be  very  much  elongated,  the  white 
will  totally  disappear,  and  we  shall  distinguish  seven  principal 
colours  in  it,  in  the  following  order :  red,  oranffe,  yeUaw,  green, 
bbtei'  imdifo,  and  viokt. 

These  colours  are  termed  prismatic,  and  sing>Ie  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  We  shall  soon  see  that  there  are  actually  a  very  great 
number  of  different  colours  in  the  spectrum,  but  that  amimg 
these  the  eye  distinguishes  the  seven  above  named. 

The  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  always  turned  towards  the 
side,  at  which  the  round,  white  sun-image  g.  Fig.  279,  would 
appear,  if  the  prism  did  not  intervene;  the  red  rays  suffer, 
therefore,  the  least  amount  of  deviation. 

If  the  opening  in  the  shutter  be  about  1  centimetre  in 
diameter,  when  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  is  60^,  and  the 
spectrum  is  received  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  we  shall  obtain 
a  perfect  separation  of  the  colours;  that  is,  the  spectrum  will 
everywhere  appear  vividly  coloured,  without  showing  any  trace 
of  white  in  the  centre;  the  separate  colours  appear,  however, 
purer  when  the  opening  is  smaller. 

In  order  to  see  the  prismatic  image,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  a  solar  spectrum  by  means  of  a  prism  on  a  white  wall, 
it  being  sufficient  to  look  through  a  prism  towards  a  bright, 
narrow  object.  If,  for  instance,  we  look  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle  through  a  prism  held  vertically,  it  will  appear  oonaidet^fy 
extended,  and  coloured  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  If 
we  cut  a  small  opening  of  about  1  centimetre  in  diameter  in 
the  shutter,  we  shall  see  the  clear  sky  through  this  opening; 
that  is,  a  light  disc  upon  a  dark  ground.  K  then  we  look 
at  this  disc  through  the  prism,  we  shall  perceive  instead  of 
the  white  circle,  a  very  much  elongated  coloured  image,  to  which 
all  that  we  have  said  of  the  spectrum  cast  upon  the  wall  equally 
applies. 

The  differently  coloured  rays  are  unequally  refrangible. — ^Tliis 
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fbUows  from  white  light  admitting  of  being  decomposed  by  the 
prism  into  rayi  of  different  colours;  the  red  rays,  after  passing 
through  the  prism,  form  an  angle  with  the  violet,  the  violet 
n^  demting  tnwe  from  tbdr  wiginal  direettoa  than  the  red. 
T^  violet  nys  are  most  strong  i^smibl^  and  the  red  the 
least  ao.  "Hie  green  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  the  red, 
and  leaa  so  tfaui  the  violet,  because  in  the  spectrum  they  lie 
between  the  red  and  violet. 

If  we  wa«  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  white  light  contained 
only  red  and  violet  rays,  it  is  evident  that  instead  of  the  spectrum, 
we  should  only  have  two  solar  images  separated  from  each  other, 
of  which  the  one  would  be  red,  the  other  violet.  We  can,  in 
bet,  make  such  separate  images  apparent :  many  bodies,  for 
inatance,  have  the  property  of  not  admitting  all  coloured  rays 
to  pass  equally  well  through  them;  they  consequently  absorb 
oertam  rays.  To  these  belong  coloured  glasses  and  coloured 
flmda.  If,  tot  example,  we  fill  the  intermediate  space  between 
two  parallel  glass  plates  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo, 
and  look  with  a  prism  through  this  solution  towards  an  opening 
in  the  dintter,  we  shall  see  two  divided  images  of  the  opening, 
one  red  and  the  other  blue.  We  obtain  the  same  result  by 
naing  a  piece  of  dark  blue  glass  in  the  place  of  the  indigo 
aolntion. 

The  whole  spectrum  consists  of  a  series  of  circularly  formed 

images  succeeding  one  another,  and  partly  over>lapping  eaeh  other. 

flie  smaller  the  opening  is  through  which  the  white  rays  fidl  upon 

no.  2B0.  the  prism,  the  smaller  will 

I  be  the  separate  round 
images,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  centres  of  the 
separate  coloured  images 
do  not  approach  nearer, 
and  consequently  the  dif- 
ferent colours  less  over- 
ly one  another ;  the  smaller  the  opening  is,  the  purer  will  also 
the  separate  colours  appear. 

Baet  cobw  of  Ike  spectrum  w  simple. — ^Every  colour  is  simple 
if  it  doea  not  admit  of  being  further  decomposed  into  other  colours: 
we  will  now  show  that  this  property  is  really  characteristic  of  the 
prismatic  colours. 
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If  we  receive  a  spectrum  upon  a  wall,  and  make  a  hole  aome- 
,,Q  281.  where   about    the    spot    on 

which  the  violet  raya  fall,  we 
Hhall  arreat  all  the  edonn, 
while  only  one  ooloond  i^ 
paaaea  thraogh  the  up^Hg; 
thia  ray  doea  not  mttti^li 
being  in  any  mj  Mbir 
decompoaed;  and  U-.-l^lkt 
again  rofiered  to  pm  dngl^ 
a  prism,  the  colour  remains  nnchanged.  ':.  :■ 

Newton  applied  the  term  /tomoffauoat  to  aimple  light  j  a'lMH 
that  has  been  generally  adopted.  ■  : 

ff  hite  light  may  be  reampoied  Jrom  the  limple  eolowt  ^  At 
Bpeetnim. — If  we  receive  the  spectrum  on  a  lent  \,  the  varicnuly 
coloured  rays  will  be  united  by  it  in  a  point  /,  and  if  the  ann's 
image  be  received  upon  a  ground-glass,  or  a  paper  screen,  it 
will  again  appear  dazslingly  white,  notwithstanding  the  differently 
coloured  raya  that  fell  upon  the  lens.  If  instead  of  holding 
the  screen  at  the  focal  point  f,  we  remove  it  fiirther  ixaaa  the 
lens,  we  again  obtain  an  inverted  spectrum  r'  it',  Fig.  282,  a  procrf 
no.  382.  that     the     di£feraitly 

coloured  rays  crass 
each  other  at  f,  and 
if  we  apply  a  mirror 
at  that  point,  the  re- 
flected raya  will  again 
form  a  spectrum  a" 
r". 

We  may  also  nae  a 
concave  mirror  instead  of  a  lena  for  these  experimenta. 

That  the  combination  of  prismatic  coloura  yields  white,  is  proved 
by  the  cxtmordinary  experiments  made  by  Newton,  that  the  long 
prismatic  imajre,  seen  through  a  second  priani,  will  under  favourable 
circumBtances  again  appear  aa  a  perfectly  white  and  round  disc. 
Let  V  ui  be  a  spectrum,  Pig.  283,  produced  by  the  prism,  and 
caught  on  a  white  wall.  If  now  a  second  prism  fi  be  so 
placed  that  it  would  produce  the  same  spectrum  r  v  in  the 
same  place,  if  a  ray  of  solar  light  fell  upon  it  in  the  direction 
0  n,  it  is  clear  that  the  rays  falling  from  the  spectrum  vsa  the 
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iriani  B  will  emerge  in  the  direction  n  o  ;  thus  ao  eye  at  o  mtut 
ee  a  round  white  image  of  the  coloured  spectrum  in  the  direction 
PIG  283  o  n  ».     The  position 

that  must  be  given 
to  the  prism  B  may 
eaaily  be  ascertained 
by  experiment. 

If  now  we  divide 
a  circular  disc  into 
seven  sectors,  and 
paint  them  with 
colours  that  most 
nearly  approach  the 
prismatic  hues,  the 
disc  if  made  to 
vtate  rapidly  will  no  longer  appear  to  be  coloured,  but  will 
oA.  whitish,  and  it  would  appear  wholly  white,  if  the  sections 
XHitd  be  painted  with  purely  prismatic  colours,  and  if  the 
Headth  of  the  separate  coloured  sectors  stood  exactly  in  the  same 
■datitm  to  each  other  as  the  breadths  of  the  corresponding  parts 
if  the  apectnun.  Miimchow  combined  the  prism  with  clock-work, 
B  order  to  be  able  to  make  ezperimcnts  with  pure  prismatic 
xiloars  on  this  principle,  by  setting  the  prism  into  rapid  oscil- 
lating  motion.  By  this  motion  of  the  prism,  the  spectrum  moves 
rapi^y  backward  and  forward  on  a  screen,  and  then  there 
qipears  instead  of  the  coloured  spGCtnim  a  white  band  of  light 
ili^tly  coloured  at  the  ends.  The  eye  rapidly  recaves  at  each  of 
:he  pCHOta  of  the  screen  the  impressions  of  all  the  separate  coloiirs 
niecessively ;  these  separate  impressions  vanish,  however,  and 
xodooe  the  sensation  of  white. 

Of  the  c(m^lementary  colours,  and  the  twhtral  eobmrt  ofbodiet. — 
hM  all  simple  colours  combined  in  proper  proportions,  (that  is,  in  the 
piQpmtion  given  by  the  spectrum,)  produce  white  light,  it  is  sufBcient 
!•  suppress  one  or  more  of  the  simple  colours,  or  even  umply  to 
dter  their  proportion  to  form  any  shade  of  colour  from  white.  If,  for 
initance,  we  suppress  the  red  of  the  spectrum  in  white  light,  while 
iD  the  colours  remain  unaltered,  we  shall  have  a  bloish  tint,  to 
which  we  need  only  add  red,  in  order  to  restore  the  white. 
Two  tints  of  colour  fulfilling  these  conditions,  that  is,  giving 
wbra  combined,  white,  are  termed  complemetUary  colours.  Each 
odour  has  its  complementary  colour,  for  if  it  be  not  white,  it  is 
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defioent  in  L3rtam  rays  that  wonld  aid  in  prodneitig  the  white,  and 
thete  Kbsent  rays  compoae  the  complementaiy  colour.  Violet, 
v^udt  panes  more  or  leaa  into  red,  ■■  the  complementary  colour 
(^  different  shades  of  green.  We  have  already  teesa  that  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  indigo  in  a  prism  yields  a  blue  and  red  image  of  a 
white  object.  The  red  image  is  very  sharply  defined,  the  bine  not 
HO  much  so,  pasung  somewhat  more  into  violet,  and  less  into 
green;  the  light  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  indigo  ii 
therefore  wholly  deficient  in  yellow  and  orange,  and  almoat  so 
with  respect  to  all  the  green,  and  a  pcHii(ni  of  the  vicdet.  These 
absent  ooloars  form,  however,  when  taken  togethei^  a  mixture 
in  which  yellow  predominates  to  a  eonsiderable  extcxit;  yeOow  is 
consequently  the  complementary  colour  to  bhie  in  the  indigo 
solution;  as  yellow  shades  of  colonr  are  complementary  .to  blue. 
The  more  the  image  approadies  the  green.  Hie  more  wiH  the 
complementary  yellow  merge  into  red. 

We  shall  subsequently  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking  <A 
complementary  colours. 

The  prism  we  have  made  use  <A  to  decompose  solar  ligjit  will 
also  serve  to  analyse  the  natural  colours  of  bodies ;  and  fiar  this 
purpose,  we  need  only  cut  off  narrow  strips  from  cdoured  bodies, 
and  k)ok  at  them  through  the  prism. 

We  glue  a  row  of  coloured  strips  of  paper,  about  1  millimetre 
wide,  and  as  seen  at  Pig.  284,  upon  a  piece  of  black  pi^>er :  let  1 
Tifl.  284.  be  white,  2  yellow,  3  orange  4  senkt,   & 

green,  and  6  blue;  the  best  paper  for  the 
purpose  is  that  used  by  bookbinders  fat  the 
titles  of  the  back  of  books,  as  the  cokntrs  are 
generally  clear,  and  well  defined.  If  nosr  we 
look  at  these  coloured  strips  from  the  dis- 
tance of  several  feet,  throi^h  a  prism  wliose 
axis  is  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  lei^fth 
of  the  strips,  they  will  naturally  appear  moved 
out  of  their  places ;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, all  the  colours  will  be  decomposed  into 
their  elementary  colours.  The  white  paper  will  give  a  perfect 
spectrum  vrith  all  colours,  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  extreme 
violet.  The  coloured  image  given  by  the  yellow  paper  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  perfect  spectrum.  Red,  orange,  yellow  and 
green  are  present;  the  lower  blue  and  violet  end  alone  is 
wanting;   consequently  the  colour  of  the  yellow  paper  requires 
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only  Uoe  snd  violet  in  order  to  produce  white*  ,i!he  coloured 
image  of  the  piece  of  paper  No.  8  (orange)  is  much  leas  complete ; 
here  the  green  rays  are  wanting  as  well  as  the  violet  and  blue* 
The  coloured  image  of  the  red  paper.  No.  4,  is  ihe  least  dispersed, 
showing  besides  red  only  a  little  orange,  the  red  of  this  paper  is 
therefore  almost  a  pure  prismatic  red.  In  the  colours  of  the 
paper  we  have  hitherto  considered,  red  was  contained  1  to  4 ;  the 
limits  ot  these  four  coloured  images  coincide  therefore  above  in  a 
straight  line,  while  below  they  are  cut  off  like  graduated  steps. 
The  colours  of  the  papers  6  and  6,  green  and  blue,  contain  but 
very  little  red,  on  which  account  there  is  scarcely  any  red  end  to 
the  coloured  images  they  yield;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  two 
last  images  appear  much  more  removed  from  their  true  position, 
than  the  image  of  the  red  paper.  No.  4. 

If  we  look  through  the  prism  at  a  broad,  instead  of  a  narrow 

piece  of  paper,  we  shall  see  it  white  in  the  middle,  and  only 

coloured  at  the  edges.     Supposing  that  we  look  at  the  white 

strip  of  paper  a  ft,  in  Fig.  286,  through  a  prism  whose    ads 

Fio.  285.   is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  length  of  ihe 

paper,  the  different  coloured  images  of  the  band  will 

appear  partially  to  overlap  each  other.    The  red  image 

of  the  band  extends,  for  instance,  from  r  to  r',  the 

orange  from  o  to  o',  the  yellow  from  gtog*,  &c. ;  the 

violet,  finally,  from  t;  to  v' ;  it  is  thus  clear  that  the 

images  of  all  ihe  prismatic  colours  between  v  and  r* 

coincide,  the  whole  spot  from  t;  to  r',  must  iherefore 

appear  white.    There  is  only  red  light  between  r  and  o; 

red  and  orange  between  o  and  g;  red,  orange^  and 

yellow  between  g  and  g  r;  the  red  end  of  the  image 

will,  therefore,  pass  over  to  a  yellowish  tint.    To  the 

three  mentioned  colours,  there  succeeds  next  below 

them  green,  blue,  &c.    The  upper  part  of  the  image 

is  consequently  red,  passing  gradually  through  yellow 

to  white. 

The  other  end  of  the  image  is  videt,  and  passes  gradually 
through  blue  into  white. 

What  we  have  here  said  of  the  white  strips  of  paper,  applies 
equally  to  every  white  object  of  considerable  extension  seen  through 
a  priim,  appearing  coloured  only  at  the  edges. 

A  broad  Uack  strip  upon  a  white  ground  affcNrds,  when  seen 
through  a  prism,  exactly  ihe  contrary  phenomena;  that  is  to  say. 
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the  prismatic  image  at  the  end  which  is  kast  refracted  iq>pears 
with  a  violet  and  blue  edge^  and  at  the  other  with  a  red  and  yellow 
edge.  In  order  to  explain  this  inversion^  we  need  only  consider 
that  the  colours  are  produced  not  from  the  black  strip,  but  the 
white  surfaces  bounding  it.  K  the  black  strip  be  very  narrow,  the 
black  in  the  middle  will  entirely  disappear  from  the  image. 

Of  the  difpersinff  power  of  different  substances. — The  separation 
of  the  different  rays  of  light  which  takes  place  in  their  passage 
through  a  prism  is  designated  by  the  term  dispersion.  The  dis- 
persing power  of  a  substance  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
between  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  red  and  violet  rays. 

For  water  this  index  of  refraction  for  the  red  rays  is  1,880, 
while  that  for  the  violet  rays  is  1,844 ;  the  difference  of  the  tvro  is, 
therefore,  0,014.  For  flint-glass,  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
red  and  violet  rays  are  1,628,  and  1,671  respectively ;  the  diffe- 
rence is,  therefore,  0,043,  three  times  as  great  as  that  for  water. 

If,  therefore,  we  make  a  water-prism,  which  properly  placed 
shall  refract  the  rays  as  strongly  as  a  flint-glass  prism,  the  breadth 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  latter  will  be  three  times  that  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  water-prism ;  the  dispersing  power  of  flint-g^ass  is 
consequently  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  water. 

For  crown-glass,  the  difference  between  the  indices  of  refraction 
for  the  rod  and  violet  rays  is  only  half  as  great  as  that  for  flint- 
glass,  the  dispersive  power  of  flint-glass  is,  therefore,  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  crown-glass,  although  the  indices  of  refraction  for  the 
two  kinds  of  glass  are  very  nearly  equal. 

We  call  prisms  achromatic  when  they  have  the  property  of 
refracting  rays  of  light,  without  at  the  same  time  decomposing 
them  into  colours,  and  achromatic  lenses  are  those  in  which  the 
foci  of  the  different  rays  coincide  exactly,  showing  the  objects  free 
from  all  coloured  edges.  Achromatism  was  long  considered 
impossible  :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  believed  that  light  could  be 
refracted  without  decomposition.  Newton  himself  was  of  this 
opinion,  because  he  thought  that  dispersion  was  always  propor- 
tional to  the  refracting  power  of  bodies.  The  possibility  of 
achromatism  was  for  a  long  period  the  subject  of  discussion  between 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of  their  day,  as  Euler, 
Clairaut  and  d'Alembert.  Hell  certainly  made  achromatic  tele- 
scopes as  early  as  the  year  1733,  but  he  did  not  publish  his 
discovery.  Dollond  also  made  instruments  of  this  kind  in  1757, 
and   he  made  them   pubhcly   known.     Doilond's   discovery  was 
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withunt  doubt  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  to  astronomy  ; 
in  order,  however,  to  give  it  it«  fiill  signification,  it  was  firat  neces- 
■ary  to  develop  the  mathematical  theory  of  achromatism ;  without 
which,  it  would  be  impouible  to  inidce  the  necessary  practical 
improvements.  Even  in  the  present  day,  when  such  progress  has 
been  made  in  optics  with  relation  to  the  construction  of  glasses, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  calculus, 
achromatism  must  be  classed  amongst  the  most  delicate  problems, 
both  in  a  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view.  In  a  work  of 
this  kind,  we  must  of  course  restrict  ourselves  to  the  development 
of  the  principles  only  on  which  the  construction  of  achromatic 
prisms  and  lenses  depend. 

If  we  so  arrange  two  prisms  A  and  B,  Fig.  286,  that  the  refracting 
nag  edges  are  directed  towards  opposite  sides,  the  action 
of  one  will  more  or  less  fully  destroy  that  of  the 
^.  other.  The  dispersion  of  colour  produced  by  A  will 
J  be  counteracted  by  that  occasioned  by  the  prism  B ; 
j  if,  under  similar  circumstances,  each  of  the  prisms 
I  alone  give  an  equally  large  spectrum ;  for  in  this 
I  case,  the  action  of  the  prism  B,  in  relation  to  the 
I  dispersion  of  colour,  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
I  prism  A,  and  vice  versd. 
^  If  the  dispersion  were  actually  proportional  to  the 

relVacting  power,  as  Newton  supposed,  two  prisms  of  different 
anbstanees  could  only  give  equal  spectra,  provided  the  deviation 
produced  by  the  one  were  eqnal  to  that  by  the  other ;  if,  therefbre, 
two  prisms  of  the  kind  represented  at  Fig,  286  were  placed 
together,  the  decomposition  of  colour  would  be  stopped  by  this 
Qombination,  and  with  it  the  deviation  likewise. 

Later  experiments  have,  however,  shown,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
that  Newton  was  wrong  in  the  <^inion  he  had  formed  on  this  subject ; 
thoa,  for  instance,  dispersion  is  much  more  considerable  in  flint* 
^•■a  than  in  crown-glass,  whilst  the  average  indices  of  refraction 
of  both  kinds  of  glass  do  not  very  essentially  differ;  with  an  eqnal 
demticm,  the  spectrum  of  a  prism  of  flint-glass  is  almost  twice  as 
great  as  that«f  a  prism  of  crown-glass. 

If  the  re&acting  angle  of  a  prism  be  not  too  great,  we  may 
SMome  vrithoiit  any  marked  error,  that  the  breadth  of  a  coloured 
image  is  pn^rtional  to  the  refracting  angle ;  supposing  now  that 
we  have  a  prisia  of  crown-glass  of  SS**,  we  may  easily  calculate 
dw  angle  of  a  pnsm  of  flint-gUss  giving  the  same  dispersion  of 
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oolour.  As  the  total  disperaon  of  the  flint-gkas  is  twiee  as  great 
88  that  of  the  crown-glasa,  the  refracting  angle  of  the  flint-glasa 
must  also  be  twice  as  small :  that  is  about  12^^  The  dispersion 
of  colour  of  a  flint-glass  prism  of  12^^,  is  as  great  as  that  of  a 
crown-glass  prism  of  26^;  two  such  prisms,  therefarey  combined 
in  the  manner  indicated  at  Fig.  286  will  not  produce  any  further 
dispersion  of  colour. 

But  as  the  indices  of  refraction  of  both  kinds  of  g^bss  are 
generally  very  nearly  equal,  the  deviations  of  the  prisma  A  and  B 
will  be  nearly  as  their  refracting  angles ;  the  deviation  produced 
by  ^  is  nearty  twice  as  great  as  that  produced  by  £ ;  ihe  prism 
B  can  therefore  only  remove  about  half  the  deviation  produced  by 
A  i  the  combination  of  the  prisms  A  and  B  will,  therefore,  still 
produce  a  deviation,  but  not  any  dispersion  of  colour. 

Every  simple  lens,  whatever  be  the  substance  from  which  it  is 
formed,  will  have  a  different  focus  for  every  different  kind  of  ray, 
because  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  rays  of  different  colours 
are  not  equal.  The  focus  of  the  red  rays  lies  further  from  the 
lens  than  the  focus  of  the  violet  rays.  The  foci  of  the  red  and 
violet  rajrs  are  not  equi-distant  in  all  lenses,  as  this  distance 
depends  on  one  hand  upon  the  curvature  of  the  lenses,  and  on  the 
other  upon  the  dispersive  power  of  the  substance.  In  proportion 
as  the  curvature  of  the  lens  from  the  middle  towards  the  edge  is 
inconsiderable,  the  foci  for  the  different  colours  wiU  also  be  nearer 
to  each  other. 

The  consequence  of  this  last  mentioned  circumstance  is  that  the 
images  of  such  lenses  appear  more  or  less  impure,  and  more  or  less 
bordered  with  coloured  edges.  We  may  be  easily  convinced  of 
this  by  looking  at  the  letters  of  a  book  through  a  lens  of  great 
curvature,  or  by  producing  the  image  of  distant  objects  by  such  a 
lens  on  a  ground-glass  table,  when  everything  will  in  like  manner 
be  surrounded  by  coloured  edges.  As  the  distinctness  of  images  in 
microscopes,  as  well  as  in  telescopes,  was  thus  materially  affected, 
ihe  discovery  of  the  construction  of  achromatic  lenses  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  practical  optics. 

The  achromatism  of  lenses  depends  upon  the  same  principles 
as  the  achromatism  of  prisms ;  achromatic  lenses  are  composed  of 
simple  lenses  made  of  different  kinds  of  glass.  A  crown-glass 
and  a  flint-glass  lens  are  commonly  combined  together  for  this 
purpose.  The  action  of  lenses  upon  rays  of  different  colours  is 
such  that  a  concave  lens  causes  the  violet  n^  to  converge  more 
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ntmagly,  whik  a  eoneave  lens  makes  them  diverge  more  power- 

foUy  thaa  the  red  rays;  we  may,  therefore,  miderstand  how  a 

^^  ofl»  eombination  of  a  eoneave  and  a 

convex  lens  as  seen  at  Fig.  287,  m 
able  wholly  to  destroy  the  disper- 
sion of  colour;  if  the  two  lenses 
be  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  the 
dispersion  of  colour  may  be  stopped 
without,  on  that  account,  the  refraction  ceasing. 

If  a  convex  lens  of  crown-glass,  and  a  concave  lens  of  flint-glass 
produce  an  equally  strong  dispersion  of  colour,  the  two  combined 
will  produce  no  dispersion  at  all ;  but  as  flint-glass  acts  with  a 
more  strongly  dispersive  power,  a  concave  lens  of  flint-glass  capable 
of  destroying  the  dispersion  in  a  convex  lens  of  erown-glass,  will 
not  be  able  entirely  to  remove  the  convergeney  of  the  rays  caused 
by  the  convex  lens;  the  two  lenses  taken  together  will,  therefore, 
act  as  a  convex  lens,  whilst  the  dispersion  of  colour  is  destroyed, 
thus  forming  an  achromatic  lens. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   THE    EYE   AND   OPTICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

The  sensations  of  light  and  of  colour  depend  upon  an  affection 
of  special  nerves,  whose  delicate  extremities  are  distributed  as  a 
nenFOQB  membrane,  named  the  retina.  The  sensation  of  darkness 
depends  upon  a  perfect  state  of  rest  in  this  nervous  membrane, 
every  irritation  producing  the  sensation  of  light ;  this  irritation  is 
most  especially  produced  by  rays  of  light  passing  from  bodies  in 
the  external  world  through  the  eye  to  the  retina,  although  the 
sensations  of  light  and  colour  may  be  produced  by  other  causes,  and 
without  the  co-operation  of  rays  of  light  coming  from  without,  as 
firar  instance,  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  (scintillations  before  the 
doaed  eyes).  An  external  pressure  upon  the  closed  eye,  and  an 
eleelrical  discharge  are  likewise  capable  of  producing  sensations  of 


To  distinguish  external  objects  by  the  sight,  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  rays  of  light,  passing-  from  a  body^  should  fall  upon  the 

s  2 
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retma;  but  a  special  apparatus  is  also  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  lights  by  which  means  the  rays  passing  from  a 
luminous  point  may  only  strike  one  definite  spot  of  the  retina, 
and  that  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  other  points  may  be  kept 
from  this  spot ;  in  this  manner  the  di£ferent  parts  of  the  retina 
are  difierently  affected^  and  a  distinction  of  objects  is  consequently 
rendered  possible.  Where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  such  an  appa- 
ratus for  distributing  light,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  there  is  actually  no  sight  properly  so  called, 
but  simply  the  power  of  distinguishing  light  trom  darkness,  day 
from  night ;  yet  even  here  a  special  nervous  apparatus  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  apparatus  intended  for  the  isolation  of  the  impressions  of 
light,  is  not  arranged  in  the  same  manner  in  all  classes  o!  animals, 
here  we  distinguish  two  essentially  difiierent  kinds  of  eyes;  1.  the 
masaie  e&mpawm  eyes  of  insects  and  Crustacea,  and,  2.  the  eyes  of 
vertebraia  provided  with  convex  lenses. 

Cmnposum  eyes. — MuUer  was  the  first  to  throw  any  light  by 
his  classical  investigations  upon  mosaic  composum  eyes.  There  are 
a  very  great  number  of  transparent  small  cones,  standing  rectan- 
gularly upon  the  convex  retina,  and  only  those  rays  falling  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cone  can  reach  its  base  on  the  retina. 
All  laterally  incident  light  is  absorbed,  because  the  lateral  walls 
of  the  cone  are  invested  with  a  darkly-coloured  pigment.  In  Fig. 
288,  /  c  i  j^  is  a  section  of  the  convex  retina,  with  the  transparent 
Fio.  288.  cylinders  upon  it.     It  is  evident  tluit  the 

rays  passing  from  the  luminous  point  A  can 
only  strike  the  retina  in  c  ft,  the  base  of  the 
truncated  cone  abed;   the  bases  of  the 
two  cones  contiguous  to  a  ft  c  d  are  no  longer 
struck  by  the  rays  passing  from  A ;  a  lumi- 
nous point  B  sends  its  rays  to  another  spot 
of  the  retina  and  so  on.     All  the  light 
coming  from  points,  lying  on  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  cone,  will  naturally  act  upon  the 
basis  of  such  a  transparent  cone,  and  the 
impressions  of  light  from  all  points,  sending 
light  on  the  basis  of  the  same  cone,  will  also  blend  together ;  from 
which  we  see  that  the  distinctness  of  an  image  on  the  retina  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cones.     MUUer*  charac- 
*  Miiller's  Physiology,  translated  by  Baly,  VoL  ii.  p.  1091. 
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tenses  the  sight  of  such  eyes  with  striking  accuracy,  when  he  says: 
"  an  image  formed  by  several  thousand  separate  points,  each  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  distant  field  of  vision  in  the  external  world, 
win  resemble  a  piece  of  mosaic  work,  and  a  better  idea  cannot 
be  conceived  of  the  image  of  external  objects,  which  will  be 
depicted  on  the  retina  of  beings  endowed  with  such  organs  of 
vision,  than  by  such  a  comparison/' 

The  size  of  the  field  of  vision  of  such  eyes,  naturally  depends 
upon  the  angle  made  by  the  axes  of  the  external  cones,  that  is 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  eyes.  The  transparent  membrane 
covering  the  eye  exteriorly,  the  cornea,  is  generally  divided  into 
facetteSj  each  separate  facette  corresponding  to  the  above  men- 
tioned transparent  cone.  The  number  of  the  facettes  of  such  an 
eye  is  generally  very  great,  a  single  eye  containing  often  from 
12  to  20,000  such  facettes. 

All  insects  have  not  such  mosaic  compostan  eyes ;  spiders,  for 
instance,  have  simple  eyes  with  lenses,  entirely  formed  like  the 
eyes  of  the  vertebrate  animals ;  there  are  also  many  insects  which, 
besides  the  mosaic  composum  eyes,  have  also  simple  eyes  with 
lenses,  but  the  construction  as  well  as  the  position  of  th^e  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture  that  they  are  only  intended  for  seeing  the 
most  contiguous  objects. 

Simple  eyes  with  convex  lenses. — ^The  image  is  formed  upon  the 
retina  of  eyes  having  collective  lenses  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  images  of  ordinary  convex  lenses ;  the  rays  issuing  from 
one  point  of  the  object,  and  striking  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
eye,  are  refiucted  by  the  transparent  media  of  that  organ  towards 
a  point  of  the  retina.     Fig.  289  represents  the  section  of  a  human 

Fio.  289.  eye.    The  whole  globe  of  the 

^,  eye  is  surrounded  by  a  firm, 
hard  membrane,  only  trans- 
parent at  the  front  part;  this 
transparent  portion  is  called  the 
cornea,  and  the  white  opaque 
part  the  tunica  sclerotica ;  the  transparent  cornea  is  more  strongly 
eorved  than  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Behind  the  cornea  lies  the 
coloured  prismatic  membrane,  the  iris,  which  is  plane,  cutting 
off,  as  it  were,  the  curvature  of  the  transparent  cornea  fit>m  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  eye.  In  the  middle  of  the  iris  at  s  sf, 
there  is  a  circular  opening,  which,  seen  from  the  front,  appears 
perfeedy  black,  the  opening  bears  the  name  of  the  puptf.    Behind 
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the  iris  and  pupil  is  the  crystalline  lens  e  €^^  iRtfain  a  tmuiparent 
capsule^  by  which  it  is  also  attached  to  the  ontcr  wall  of  the  eye. 
Between  the  lens  and  the  cornea,  there  is  a  dear  and  mmiewlMiit 
saline  fluid  (Aum^  aqiaeui)^  while  the  whole  space  bdiind  the 
lens  is  filled  with  a  transparent  gelatinous  substance  {fwanm 
viireui).  The  crystalline  lens  itself  is  flatter  anteriorly  than 
posteriorly. 

Above  the  sclerotica^  in  the  interior  of  the  eye^  is  the  choroid 
membrane  {tunica  charoidea),  and  over  this  lies  the  retina,  which 
is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  choroid  manbrane^ 
which  invests  the  whole  inner  cavity  of  the  eye^  is  covered  over 
with  a  black  pigment,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  purity 
of  the  image  being  disturbed  by  reflection  within  the  eye.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  interior  surface  of  tdesoopes  is  stained 
black. 

The  nys  ot  light  that  fell  upon  the  eye  strike  the  front  of 
the  sclerotica,  (the  white  oi  the  eye),  and  are  irregularly  distributed 
in  all  directions,  or  they  enter  the  eye  through  the  cornea ;  the 
external  rays  of  the  pencil  passing  through  the  cornea  fall  upon 
the  iris,  and  are  irregularly  distributed  in  all  directions,  by  which 
means  the  colour  oi  the  iris  becomes  visible.  The  central  rays 
pass  through  the  pupil  to  the  lens,  and  are  thence  refracted 
towards  the  retina  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rays  passing  from 
a  point  of  an  external  object  through  the  pupil,  are  again  united 
in  a  point  upon  the  retina.  Thus  an  image  of  the  object  before 
the  eye  is  impressed  upon  the  retina.  In  Fig.  289,  m  is  the  image 
of  the  point  l,  and  m^  the  image  of  I'. 

We  may  prove  by  an  experiment  on  the  eye  of  an  ox  or  a 
horse,  that  a  diminished  inverted  image  oi  the  object  before 
the  eye  is  really  impressed  upon  the  retina.  We  must  carefully 
open  the  eye  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  see  the  retina  through 
the  vitreous  humour,  then  if  the  eye  be  directed  towards  a  window, 
or  any  bright  object,  we  distinctly  see  a  diminished  inverted 
image  of  it  upon  the  retina.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  animals 
in  which  the  choroid  is  destitute  of  pigment,  as  in  white  rabbits, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotica  is  trans- 
parent. In  such  eyes,  the  images  on  the  retina  may  be  seen 
without  further  preparation. 

Distinct  vision  at  different  distances, — We  have  already  seen 
that  the  image  of  a  lens  changes  its  position  if  the  object  be 
drawn  nearer  or  removed  further  away ;  the  image  recedes  further 
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from  the  glass  in  proportion  as  the  ohject  approadies  it.  As 
the  eye  acts  entirely  like  a  lens,  and  we  are  only  able  to  see 
objects  clearly  when  the  points  of  union  of  the  re&acted  rays 
fall  exactly  upon  the  retina,  we  might  suppose  that  we  could 
only  see  objects  at  a  definite  distance,  when  the  image  was 
sharply  defined  upon  the  retina;  experience  shows,  however, 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  that  a  sound  eye  can  distinctly 
see  all  objects  when  removed  more  than  eight  inches  from  it: 
it  must,  therefore,  have  the  capacity  of  accommodating  itself  to 
different  distances. 

We  may  show  this  by  a  very  simple  experiment :  if  we  make 
a  small  black  spot  upon  a  transparent  glass  plate,  and.  hold 
it  from  10  to  12  inches  from  the  eye,  we  may  see  at  pleanR 
either  the  spot,  or  the  distant  objects  through  the  glass  plane. 
If  we  see  the  remote  objects  distinctly,  the  spot  will  appear  cloudy 
and  undefined,  while  on  the  other  hand,  distant  objects  will 
be  distorted  when  the  spot  is  seen  with  distinctness;  when, 
therefore,  distant  objects  appear  distinct,  the  rays  passing  from 
the  dark  spot  are  not  limited  upon  the  retina,  and  conversely : 
the  eye  has  thus  the  capacity  of  adapting  itself  to  seeing  at  small 
and  great  distances. 

If  now  the  rays  passing  from  a  luminous  point  are  united 
before  or  behind  the  retina,  a  small  circle  of  dispersion  will  be 
formed  upon  the  retina  instead  of  the  bright  point,  and  this 
is  the  reason  that  objects  at  a  distance,  to  which  the  eye  cannot 
accommodate  itself,  appear  indistinct.  This  power  of  adaptation 
has  its  Umits,  for  if  the  objects  be  brought  too  near  the  eye^ 
that  organ  is  no  longer  able  to  make  those  alternations  necessary 
for  causing  the  image  to  fall  upon  the  retina,  in  which  case 
the  points  of  union  lie  behind  that  membrane,  and  circles  of 
dispersion  of  the  separate  luminous  points,  instead  of  the  sharply 
defined  image,  are  formed  upon  it;  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  distinguish  the  figures.  A  pin's-head,  for  instance,  cannot 
be  distinctly  seen  when  held  at  1  or  2  inches  only  from  the 
eye. 

As  the  point  of  union  of  rays  firom  the  lens  is  the  more  distant 
as  the  objects  approach  nearer  to  it,  we  may  explain  distinct 
vision,  at  different  distances,  by  the  assumption  that  the  length 
of  the  axis  of  the  eye  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure ; 
the  axis  of  the  eye  must  be  longer  for  near  than  for  distant 
objects,  or  in  othr    words,  the.  retina,  is  further  removed  firom  the 
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cornea  for  near  objects.  Olbers  has  calculated  the  prolongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  eye  necessary  to  explain  distinct  vision  at  a  distance 
extending  from  4  inches  to  infinity.  The  numbers  given  in  the 
following  little  table  are  taken  from  these  calculations. 


DI8TANCS   or  THB   OBJECT. 


Infinite. 
27  inches. 
8 
4 


if 


w 


DI8TANCB  OF  THB   IMAOB   PROM 
THB    COBMBA. 


0,8997  inches. 
0,9189 
0,9671 
1,0426 


99 


99 


According  to  this  calculation,  a  prolongation  of  the  axis 
of  the  eye  of  about  1  inch  would  suffice,  without  any  change  of 
curvature  of  the  lens  and  the  cornea,  to  explain  distinct  vision 
from  4  inches  to  infinity. 

K  we  would  explain  the  power  of  adaptation  of  the  eye  by 
a  change  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  we  must  according  to 
Olbers*  calculations  assume  the  following  variations  : 


DISTANCB   OP   THB   OBJECT. 

RADIUS  OF  THB   COBNBA. 

Infinite. 

0,333  inches. 

27  inches. 

0,321      „ 

20      „ 

0,303      „ 

5      „ 

0,273      „ 

If  thus  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  were  only  altered 
from  0,333  to  0,300,  and  the  axis  of  the  eye  could  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  about  half  a  line,  the  power  of  adaptation  possessed 
by  the  eye  for  all  distances  from  4  inches  to  infinity,  would  admit 
of  explanation. 

However  such  an  assumption  may  explain  the  power  of  adap- 
tation possessed  by  the  eye,  its  correctness  is  by  no  means  proved ; 
in  fact,  many  objections  have  been  raised  against  it,  and  at  any 
rate  so  great  a  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  somewhat 
improbable. 

Other  physiologists  endeavour  to  explain  this  power  of  adapta- 
tion of  the  eye  by  the  compression  and  change  of  position  of  the 
lens,  and  although  this  may  be  probable,  it  is  by  no  means 
proved  with  certainty.  This  capacity  may,  perhaps,  be  derived 
from  a  co-operation  of  all  these  causes. 
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Distance  of  distinct  vision.  Short-sightedness  and  long-sighted- 
ness.— It  has  already  been  observed  that  objects  when  brought 
too  near  the  eye,  can  no  longer  be  distinctly  seen.  There  is 
a  certain  distance  for  every  eye,  beyond  which  an  object  must 
not  be  placed  if  it  is  to  be  distinctly  seen  without  exertion ; 
at  this  distance  of  distinct  vision  we  involuntarily  hold  a  book 
in  reading,  if  it  be  printed  with  type  of  ordinary  size.  If  we 
bring  the  object  nearer,  it  cannot  be  seen  without  effort,  while 
at  a  still  closer  proximity,  distinct  vision  is  no  longer  possible. 
In  a  perfectly  sound  eye,  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  is  about 
8  or  10  inches :  where  this  distance  is  less,  we  term  the  eye 
short-sighted;  where  it  is  greater,  long-sighted. 

Indistinctness  of  vision  with  reference  to  objects  in  close 
proximity,  arises,  as  we  have  already  observed,  from  the  rays 
passing  from  the  point  of  a  near  object  diverging  so  strongly  that 
the  refrturting  media  of  the  eye  are  no  longer  able  to  make  them 
sufiBcieutly  convei^ent  to  produce  a  re-union  upon  the  retina; 
as  the  point  of  union  falls  in  this  case  behind  the  retina,  they 
appear  with  a  circle  of  dispersion.  If  we  are  able  to  hinder 
the  formation  of  this  circle  of  dispersion,  we  may  see  objects  when 
brought  very  near  to  the  eye. 

K  we  look  through  a  hole  made  with  a  pin  in  a  card,  holding 
the  eye  close  to  it,  we  shall  still  distinctly  see  the  letters  of  a  book, 
which  will  appear  considerably  enlarged,  whilst  on  the  removal 
of  the  card,  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  distinguish  the  letters. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  rays  can  only  reach  the  eye  from 
one  point  of  the  neighbouring  object,  passing  in  one  direction 
only,  through  the  fine  opening  in  the  card,  and  these  will  also 
strike  the  retina  in  one  point  only,  whilst  if  the  card  do  not 
'  keep  off  the  other  rays,  a  whole  pencil  will  pass  from  one  point 
of  the  object  through  the  pupil  into  the  eye,  forming  a  circle 
of  dispersion  upon  the  retina. 

We  may  here  mention  the  mteresting  and  instructive  experiment 
of  Father  Scheiner.*  If  we  make,  in  a  card,  two  minute  orifices 
with  a  needle,  at  a  smaller  distance  frt>m  each  other  than  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil^  and  hold  these  openings  close  to  the  eye, 
we  see  a  double  image  of  a  small  object,  as  a  pin's-head,  held 
within  the  visual  distance.  From  this  small  object  there  pass  two 
very  minute  pencils  of  rays  through  the  apertures  into  the  eye. 
lli€se  rays  converge  towards  a  point  lying  behind  the  retina, 

*  OcuIm  nnB  Fondameiitimi  Opticmn,  etc  1652. 
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falling  upon  the  latter  at  two  different  points ;  these  are  two  isoUited 
points  of  the  circle  of  dispersion,  which  would  arise  upon  the 
retina  if  the  other  rays  were  not  intercepted  by  the  card. 

If  now  we  remove  the  small  object  more  and  more,  the  images 
will  approach,  because  the  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  through 
the  apertures  will  diverge  less,  and  consequently  be  refracted 
towards  a  point  lying  nearer  to  the  retina.  K  the  object  be 
removed  from  the  eye  to  the  distance  of  distinct  vision,  the  two 
images  will  perfectly  coincide,  since  all  rays  passing  from  one 
point  lying  exactly  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision,  will  be  con- 
centrated at  one  point  of  the  retina. 

We  naturally  see  near  and  distant  objects  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness through  a  fine  aperture  in  a  card  held  dose  before 
the  eye,  without  there  being  any  necessity  for  the  eye  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  distances,  since  the  rays  passing  from  one 
point  of  the  object  only  strike  the  retina  at  one  point ;  through 
such  an  aperture,  we  may  therefore  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  see 
near  and  distant  objects ;  we  may  here  ask  what  are  the  condhions 
of  adaptation  necessary  for  an  eye  in  looking  through  a  fine 
aperture?  And  the  answer  naturally  is,  that  in  its  nonasi 
condition,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  no  effort  is  necessary, 
the  eye  is  in  the  state  requisite  for  seeing  objects  which  lie  at 
the  distance  of  distinct  vision. 

Let  us  UQw  revert  to  Scheiner^s  experiment :  if  a  distant  object 
be  observed  through  both  openings,  the  rays  passing  into  the  eye 
through  these  two  apertures  must  evidently  meet  at  one  point 
before  the  retina,  as  the  condition  of  each  adaptation  does  not 
change  in  the  eye ;  but  the  two  pencils  diverge  again  behind  the 
point  of  intersection,  striking  the  retina  at  two  different  points, 
when  consequently  distant  objects  will  be  seen  double.  Through 
the  two  smaU  apertures,  therefore,  we  only  see  a  small  object  smgle, 
when,  it  lies  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision. 

On  the  principles  deduced  from  Scheiner's  experiments,  instru- 
ments have  been  constructed  which  bear  the  name  of  optometers, 
and  serve  to  define  the  distance  of  distinct  vision* 

Shortsightedness,  Myopia,  and  long-sightedness,  Presbyopia,  are 
defects,  the  causes  of  which  must  be  sought  for  in  a  deficiency  of 
the  power  of  adaptation,  on  which  habit  exercises  a  very  injurious 
effect ;  short-sightedness  often  arises  from  the  neglect  of  exercbing 
the  sight  on  distant  objects,  and  children  who  bend  the  head  too 
closely  over  the  paper  in  writing  or  reading,  frequently  become 
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short-sighted  in  consequence*  A  prolonged  use  of  the  microscope 
will  cause  an  otherwise  sound  eye  to  become  temporarily  short- 
sighted^ this  condition  frequently  continuing  for  some  hoors.^ 

Hie  »wipl««*:  method  of  impnmng  eidier  defiect  consists^  as  we 
have  ahready  stated^  in  holding  a  card  having  a  fine  aperture  close 
to  the  eye.  By  this  means^  the  principle  of  which  has  already 
been  oqplained^  the  distinctness  of  the  image  will  certainly  be 
reitoired  at  the  expense  of  the  deamess. 

Another  method  is  the  use  of  spectacles^  which  are  constructed 
with  concave  glasses  for  short-sighted  eyes^  and  with  convex 
glasses  for  long-sighted  eyes.  In  a  short-sighted  eye^  the  images 
of  distant  objects  fall  before  the  retina^  and  the  eye  has  not  the 
power  of  accommodating  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  the  images 
can  be  formed  upon  the  retina ;  we^  therefore^  on  this  account  alter 
the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  by  the  use  of  concave  glasses^  by 
means  of  which  the  rays  coming  to  the  eye  converge  less  strongly^ 
and  thus  enable  the  rays  to  unite  upon  the  retina. 

In  far-sighted  persons  the  image  of  contiguous  objects  fedls 
behind  the  retina,  without  the  eye  being  able  to  accommodate 
itsdf  to  this  condition  of  refraction;  we  therefore  use  convex 
glasses  to  make  the  rays  more  convergent,  and  thus  bring  the 
point  of  union  upon  the  retina. 

More  or  less  strong  glasses  must  be  employed  where  there  is 
more  or  less  short-sightedness  present;  and  the  object  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  choice  of  the  glasses,  is  that,  in  co-operation 
with  them,  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  may  be  rendered  the 
same  as  in  a  perfectly  sound  eye,  that  is  about  8  or  10  inches. 

Short-sightedness  appears  more  frequently  in  middle  age,  and 
long-sightedness  in  old  age. 

Achrnmatism  of  the  eye. — ^In  ordinary  lenses,  the  foci  of  the 
nys  of  different  colour  do  not  coincide,  and  hence  arise  those 
coloured  edges  which  we  perceive  on  the  outlines  of  objects  seen 
through  a  common  lens ;  that  is,  if  the  opening  of  the  lens  is 
large,  and  the  objects  are  not  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view. 
We  have  already  seen  how  lenses  may  be  made  achromatic  or  free 
bom  this  defect.  The  human  eye  is  likewise  an  achromatie  instru- 
ment, for  we  see  the  objects  pure  and  without  coloured  borders. 

As  the  achromatism  of  lenses  may  be  effected  by  a  oombinaticm 
of  different  refracting  substances,  and  of  unequal  dispersive  power, 
the  possibility  of  the  achromatism  of  the  eye  may  easily  be  con^ 
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ceived^  since  a  ray  of  light  in  its  course  through  that  organ  has  to 
traverse  successively  three  different  media,  which^  when  taken 
together  act  as  an  achromatic  lens. 

The  eye  is  not,  however,  perfectly  achromatic,  for  we  only  sec  an 
object  pure  if  the  eye  can  properly  accommodate  itself  to  the 
distance  of  this  object.  We  see,  for  instance,  very  vividly  coloured 
edges  on  a  dark  object  lying  before  the  eye  if  we  look  beyond  it 
upon  distant  objects  and  see  these  distinctly;  if,  for  instance,  we 
make  a  hole  of  about  1  line  in  diameter,  and  holding  it  5  or  6 
inches  from  the  eye,  look  through  it  towards  some  distant  object, 
the  edges  of  the  opening  will  appear  coloured. 

Relation  between  the  perception  of  the  eye  and  the  external  world. 
— ^The  act  of  vision  depends  essentially  upon  the  affections  of  the 
retina  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  consciousness  by  certain  means 
unaccountable  to  us.  We  actually  only  take  cognizance  of  one 
definite  condition,  one  certain  affection  of  the  retina ;  but  that  we 
convert  the  images  of  the  retina  at  once  into  representations  of  the 
external  world  is  an  act  of  immediate  and  spontaneous  judgment, 
and  we  have  attained  such  certainty  in  this  by  constant  self-corro- 
borating experience,  that  we  do  not  feel  the  retina  to  be  a 
perceptive  organ,  and  confuse  the  direct  impressions  with  what, 
according  to  our  judgment,  is  the  cause  of  them.  This  substi- 
tution of  the  judgment  for  sensation  occurs  involuntarily,  and  so 
to  say,  has  become  a  second  nature  to  us. 

As  we  put  for  the  sensation  upon  the  retina  a  representation 
of  the  external  world;  we,  in  like  manner,  substitute  an  object 
external  to  us  for  every  image  on  the  retina.  That  we  seek  in 
a  definite  direction  the  object  corresponding  to  a  definite  image 
of  the  retina,  is  as  much  the  result  of  continuous  consequent 
experience  as  the  action  of  our  sense  of  sight  with  reference  to 
the  external  world. 

If  we  suppose  the  object  and  its  image  on  the  retina  connected 
by  a  straight  line,  this  is  the  direction  in  which  we  perceive  the 
images  externally.  Volkmann  has  shown  that  if  we  draw  a  straight 
line  from  each  point  of  the  image  on  the  retina  towards  the  corres- 
ponding points  in  the  external  world,  all  lines  will  intersect  each 
other  at  one  point,  lying  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  and  behind  the 
lens ;  this  point  he  calls  the  point  of  intersection. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  diminished  and  inverted  ioNges 
are  formed  upon  the  retina,  and  hence  the  question  arises^  itkj  we 
do  not  see  all  things  inverted?    This  question  is  aetiflfiuterily 
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■nswered  in  the  above  conaiderationa.  The  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  an  image  on  the  retina,  and  of  its  lying  on  the  upper 
«id  lower  parts  of  the  retina,  on  its  i%ht  or  left  side,  can  only  be 
attained  by  optical  investigationa ;  the  sensation  of  the  retina  does 
not  occur  as  consciouanesa,  but  is  involuntarily  projected  exter- 
nally in  a  certain  direction,  namely,  that  in  which  the  objects  lie 
that  cause  the  imagea  on  the  retina.  In  this  direction,  however, 
we  also  find  objects  by  other  perceptions  of  sense :  as,  for  example, 
by  the  sense  of  feeling ;  there  ia  consequently  the  greatest 
harmony  between  the  different  perceptions  of  sense  in  relation  to 
locality;  and  without  such  a  state  of  harmonious  accord,  we 
sboold  see  objects  inverted. 

With  the  representation  of  external  things,  by  means  of  the 
o^an  of  vision,  we  combine  also  a  representation  of  their  size  and 
distance.  The  imagea  on  the  retina  lie  side  by  side,  and  if  we  do 
not  recognise  the  corresponding  objects  to  be  immediately  conti- 
gaoos  to  each  other,  but  situated  the  one  behind  the  other,  that  ia, 
if  we  raise  ouraelvet  from  the  plane  on  which  our  observationB  are 
made  to  an  imaginary  representation  of  the  depth  of  space,  this  is 
an  act  of  the  understanding,  and  not  of  sensation.  The  young 
child  has  no  conception  of  distance,  and  grasps  at  the  moon  as  at 
object!  immediately  within  his  reach.  The  conception  of  the 
depth  of  visual  space  is  only  acquired  by  moving  in  apace,  by 
observing  that  images  change  by  this  motion,  and  enabling  us  by 
our  own  change  of  place  to  form  an  idea  of  the  distance  of  objects. 
The  apparent  site  of  objects  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  image 
on  the  retina.  If  we  snppoae  lines  drawn  from  bdth  extremities 
of  the  image  on  the  retina  towards  the  corresponding  extreme 
points  of  the  object,  these  lines  will  intersect  each  other  at  an 
an^  X,  which  we  call  the  angle  of  vision ;  the  size  of  this  angle 
is,  however,  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  retina, 
and  we  may  therefore  say  that  the  apparent  size  of  objects  dependq 
qxm  the  size  of  the  visual  angle  under  which  they  appear.  Two 
objects  of  different  size,  a»  A  B  and  A'  B',  may  have  the  same 
apparent  size,  if  tbeir  size  be 
,  proportional  to  their  distance 
from  the  eye ;  different  objects, 
therefore,  whoae  sizes  are  aa 
1:2:3  &c.,  will  appear  at 
once,  twice,  thrice  the  distance 
under  an  equally  great  angle 
of  vision. 


870  vision  wiTB  botb  itm. 

Out  judgment,  reg&rding  the  BCtual  bIk  of  objects  md  their 
distince,  us  only  acquired  by  continued  experienoe,  md  miy 
by  jvactice  attain  k  moat  extnoTdinsry  decree  <A  certainty. 

Vaio»  with  bath  eye*. — ^When  we  direct  both  eyea  to  one  ol^cct, 
we  see  only  a  aingle  image,  provided  the  eye  accommodate  itaelf 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  object  is  pluxd ;  we  slw^  see  a 
double  image  if  the  eye  accommodates  itaelf  to  a  greater  or  amaller 
distance ;  we  see  it  sharply  and  distinctly  when  we  see  it  singfy ; 
and  it  appears  indistinct  and  distorted  when  seen  doubly. 

We  may,  at  will,  see  a  single  or  double  image,  by  holding 
before  the  face  one  or  two  fingers  exactly  behind  the  other,  at 
a  distance  of  about  1  and  2  feet,  when  the  back  one  will  appear 
double  if  we  direct  the  axes  of  the  eyes  to  the  foremost  aac,  and 
vice^terid. 

In  Fig.  291,  L  and  R  are  the  two  eyes,  A  and  B  two  objects 


#    e^ 


lying  at  ditfcrent  distances.  If  wc  look  at  the  object  A,  the  ucs 
of  botb  eyes  (the  axis  of  the  eye  is  the  straight  line  connecting  the 
middle  of  the  retina  with  the  central  point  of  the  lens  and  the 
pupil)  will  be  directed  towards  A,  and  will  consequently  make 
a  tolerably  large  angle  with  each  other ;  the  image  of  A  appean 
in  each  eye  upon  the  middle  of  the  retina;  if  now  we  locA  >t 
the  distant  object  B,  as  represented  in  Fig.  292,  the  an^  (rf  the 
axes  of  the  eyes  will  be  smaller,  and  the  image  of  B  will  ^ipear  in 
each  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  retina. 

If  we  look  at  A,  as  represented  in  Fig.  291,  the  image  of  B 
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will  lie  to  the  rigbt  of  the  middle  of  the  retina  in  the  left  eye,  and 
to  the  left  of  it  in  the  right  eye ;  the  imageB  b  and  A',  do  not, 
therefore,  lie  in  corresponding  parts  in  both  eyes;  and  this  ie 
probably  the  reason  of  the  object  B  being  seen  double.  As  the 
image  b  lies  to  the  rig^t  of  a  in  the  left  eye,  B  will  appear  to 
be  to  the  left  of  A,  whilst  the  right  eye  sees  the  object  B  to 
the  right  of  A,  the  imi^  b'  being  left  of  a'.  If  we  have  fixed 
both  eyes  oo  the  object  A  in  such  a  manner  that  we  only  sec 
it  single,  whilst  B  appears  double,  wc  may  make  the  left  or  right 
image  of  B  disappear,  according  as  we  receive  the  rays  passing 
from  B  npoD  the  left  or  right  eye.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
•ee  the  distant  object  B  in  such  a  manner  that  A  appears  double, 
as  in  Fig.  Z92,  the  image  of  ^  on  the  right  will  disappear,  if  we 
cover  the  left  eye. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  both  axes  of  the  eye  should  be  exactly 
fixed  upon  an  object  to  enable  na  to  see  a  single  image  with  both 
eyea,  that  is,  the  image  need  not  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  retina 
in  each  eye,  nnce  in  that  case  we  could  only  see  one  object  single, 
while  tB  others  wonld  appear  double.  A  whole  series  of  objects 
m^  it  the  same  time  be  seen  single  with  both  eyes,  if  they 
oo^  ewt  their  image  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  retina  in 
both  eyes.  In  Fig.  298,  L  and  R  represent  the  two  eyes,  A  B 
9iQ.  «3.  ^"^^   ^  three  different  objects  lying 

i  before  them ;  the  images  of  the 
three  objects  follow  the  same  order 
in  both  eyes,  that  is  to  say,  the  image 
of  B  lies  in  the  middle,  the  image  of 
C  to  the  left,  and  that  of  ^  to  the 
right,  upon  the  retina  of  both  eyes ; 
aa  the  images  c  and  c'  on  the  retina, 
lie  to  the  left  of  b  and  b ,  both  eyes 
see  the  object  C  to  the  right  of  B ; 
in  the  same  manner,  both  eyes  see  the 
object  A  to  the  left  of  B,  as  the 
images  a  and  a'  on  the  retina  are  to  the  right  of  b  and  b'. 

If  an  object  appears  single  to  both  eyes,  that  is,  if  its  image 
fidla  Upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  retina  in  both  eyes,  we 
■ee  it  more  clearly  than  with  one  eye,  and  of  this  we  may  easily 
eoonrince  oorselvea  by  looking  at  a  atrip  of  white  paper,  and  then 
bold  up  a  black  screen  in  anch  a  manner  as  to  ctmceal  half  the 
fupa  from  one  eye,  the  portion  of  papa*  seen  aimultaneoasly  by 
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both  eyes^  appears  higher  than  the  other  half  which  is  only  seen 
by  one  eye. 

The  reason  of  our  being  able  to  see  singly  with  both  eyes, 
is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  course  of  the  various  fibres,  and 
not  as  the  consequence  of  habit.  Miiller,  in  whose  writings 
much  may  be  found  regarding  the  different  experiments  that  have 
been  made  to  elucidate  this  wonderful  chain  of  causes,  says, 
"  The  eyes  may  be  compared  to  two  branches  with  a  single  root, 
of  which  every  minute  portion  bifurcates  so  as  to  send  a  twig 
to  each  eye/' 

Limits  of  visibility. — In  order  that  an  object  continue  visible,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  angle  of  vision  under  which  it  appears  should 
be  within  certain  limits,  depending  very  much  upon  the  light  trans- 
mitted by  the  object  and  its  colour,  the  nature  of  the  back-ground, 
and  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  eye.  To  an  eye  of  ordi- 
nary power,  an  object  is  still  visible  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
light  at  an  angle  of  30  seconds,  and  a  light  object,  as  a  silver  wire, 
may  be  seen  on  a  dark  back-ground  under  an  angle  of  vision  of 
2  seconds.  Dark  bodies  may  also  be  very  distinctly  seen  on  a 
white  ground,  even  when  they  are  very  minute ;  thus  an  eye  of 
moderate  power  may  see  a  hair  when  held  against  a  UAsrMj  dear 
sky  at  a  distance  of  4  or  6  feet. 

Duration  of  the  impression  of  light, — If  we  describe  a  eirde 
rapidly  with  a  burning  coal,  we  are  unable  to  distinguiah  the 
coal  itself,  seeing  only  a  fiery  circle.  The  cause  of  this  pheno- 
menon arises  from  the  part  of  the  retina,  affected  by  an  impresakm 
of  light,  not  recovering  its  tranquillity  instantaneously  after  the 
FIG.  294.  impression  itself  has  ceased;  from  the  aame 
reason  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  spokes 
of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  and  the  upper 
surface  of  a  top  painted  with  alternate  sectors 
of  black  and  ^hite,  as  seen  in  Fig.  294,  will 
appear  gray.  But  if  the  top,  after  rotation  in 
the  dark  be  lighted  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  an 
electric  spark,  we  are  able  clearly  to  distinguish  the  separate 
sectors. 

If  we  make  two  holes  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in  a 
pasteboard  disc  of  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  draw  stringrs 
through  them  as  seen  in  Figs.  295  and  296,  we  may  by  means 
of  the  threads  cause  the  disc  to  revolve  so  rapidly  as  to  show 
alternately  first  the  one  side  and  then  the  other.     If  we  then  make 
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on  one  side  a  black  stripe  in  the  direction  of  the  two  Uttle  boles, 
aod  on  the  other  aide  one  at  right  angles  with  tbem,  we  shall  see  a 


croBS  on  making  the  figtire  revolve  rapidly,  because  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  eye  by  the  horizontal  stripe  is  not  obliterated 
when  the  vertical  stripe  becomes  visible.  If  we  paint  a  cage 
oa  Doe  side,  and  a  bird  on  the  other,  the  bird  will  appear  to 
be  within  the  cage  on  making  the  figure  revolve  rapidly. 

A  very  ingenious  and  pretty  apparatus  has  been  constnicted,  on 
.  the  principle  of  the  du- 

ration of  tiie  impression 
of  light,  and  is  called 
the  pheitaiastUeope,  or 
the  tnagic  disc.  A 
disc  of  20  to  25 
centimetres  in  dia- 
meter, may  be  put 
into  a  rapid  rotatory 
motion  about  a  hori- 
zontal axis  x;  at  the 
edge  of  which  there 
is  a  succession  of  aper- 
tures at  equal  distances 
&om  each  other.  In 
the  moffic  diac  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  297, 
there  are  8  such  aper- 
tures. To  the  circle 
formed  within  these  8 
apertures,  a  smaller  and 
painted  disc  is  fastened, 
on  which  the  same  object  is  represented  ia  8  different  poaittons, 
each  qtertuie  curespondiog  to  a  different  positioQ.  In  our 
figoR]  a  very  simple  object,  merely  a  pendulum,  has  been  deli- 
nested.     Under  the  opening  1,  the  pendulum  is  represented  as 
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having  attained  its  extreme  position  to  the  left;  under  2,  we 
see  it  nearer  to  its  position  of  equilibrium ;  at  8^  it  has  reached  this 
pointy  &c.  This  apparatus  must  now  be  held  before  a  looking-glass, 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  painted  side  may  be  turned  towards  the 
glass^  on  which  we  are  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  coloured  disc 
through  one  of  the  openings^  the  upper  one  for  instance.  As  the 
disc  revolves,  one  opening  after  the  other  passes  before  the  eye, 
but  as  the  intervening  spaces  pass  before  us  nothing  will  be  seen. 
If  we  assume  that  at  a  definite  moment,  the  opening  1  passes 
before  the  eye,  we  shall  see  below  it  the  pendulum  in  its  greatest 
deviation;  the  impression  of  light  received  by  the  eye  at  this 
moment  will  remain  until  the  second  opening  has  come  before  the 
eye,  and  now  the  pendulum  will  appear  in  the  same  place  as  when 
seen  in  its  greatest  stage  of  deviation,  but  somewhat  nearer  to  a  posi- 
tion  of  equilibrium ;  the  image  of  this  second  position  will  remain 
in  the  eye  until  that  of  the  third  position  has  come  to  the  same 
point,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  pendulum  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ; 
the  representations  of  the  pendulum  passing  thus  successively 
before  the  eye,  cause  the  deceptive  impression  that  we  actually  see 
the  pendulum  oscillate.  Instead  of  a  pendulum,  we  may  choose 
some  other  object,  and  represent  it  in  as  many  different  positioiis 
as  there  are  apertures,  so  that  each  one  of  the  latter  may 
correspond  to  a  different  position  of  the  object.  The  movements 
of  men  or  animals  may  in  this  manner  be  most  successfully 
given  by  merely  representing  them  in  different  and  successive 
phases. 

As  objects  must  have  a  certain  magnitude  in  order  to  be  percep- 
tible to  the  eye,  so  must  also  the  impression  of  light  endure  for  an 
appreciable  time  in  order  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the 
retina.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  see  a  very  rapid  body,  as  a 
cannon-ball ;  the  image  of  the  flying  ball  passing  over  the  retina 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  prevent  its  being  perceived  by  any  part 
of  it. 

The  after-effects  produced  upon  the  retina  will  be  stronger,  and 
last  longer  the  more  intense  and  lasting  the  primitive  effect  is. 
The  after-images  of  light  objects  will  be  light,  and  those  of  dark 
objects  dark,  if  the  eye  be  withdrawn  from  all  subsequent  action  of 
light.  If,  for  instance,  we  look  for  a  length  of  time  continuously 
through  a  window  towards  the  clear  sky,  and  turning  suddenly 
away,  close  the  eye,  we  shall  still  see  the  light  intervening 
spaces  bounded  by  the  dark  window-frames ;  if,  on  the  contrary. 
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we  torn  the  eye  towards  a  white  wall^  the  after-image  which 
was  originally  dark  will  appear  lights  and  inversely ;  thus  we  shall 
see  the  window-frames  lights  and  the  intervening  spaces  dark. 
This  inversion  is  easily  explained :  if  the  eye^  already  dazzled,  be 
turned  towards  the  white  wall,  the  parts  of  the  retina  previously 
affected  by  the  bright  light  will  be  less  sensitive  to  the  white 
light  of  the  white  wall  than  those  parts  on  which  the  image  of  the 
dark  window  frames  has  fallen. 

Coloured  secondary  images, — Our  organs  of  vision  often  expe* 
rience  impressions  of  light  not  immediately  produced  by  external 
objects,  but  arising  from  a  pecijdiarly  irritable  condition  of  the 
retina.  Such  colours  are  termed  subjective,  and  also  physiologicaL 
To  these  belong  coloured  secondary  images,  and  the  colours  pro* 
duced  by  contrast. 

The  secondary  images,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous 
lecture,  are  always  more  or  less  coloured,  and  this  coloration  is 
deeper  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  primitive  impression 
of  light  occasioning  the  secondary  image.  If,  for  instance,  we 
look  for  some  time  fixedly  at  a  wax  taper,  and,  closing  the  eye,  turn 
towards  a  darkpartof  the  room,  we  shall  still  seem  to  have  the  flame 
before  our  eyes,  although  it  changes  its  colour  by  degrees ;  at  first 
it  becomes  quite  yellow,  passing  then  from  orange  to  red,  next 
firom  red  through  violet  into  a  greenish  blue,  which  becomes 
darker  until  the  secondary  image  entirely  di&appears.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  turn  the  eye  that  has  been  dazzled  by  the 
flame  towards  a  white  wall,  the  colours  of  the  secondary  image  will 
succeed  each  other  in  an  almost  inverse  order,  that  is,  we  shall 
at  first  see  a  dark  image  upon  a  light  ground,  becoming  blue, 
green,  and  yellow,  and  finally  blendipg  with  the  white  groupd,  so 
as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable  from  it  when  the  secondary  image 
has  quite  disappeared,  that  is,  when  the  retina  has  recovered 
itself.  The  transition  from  one  colour  to  another  begins  at  the 
margin,  and  distributes  itself  gradually  towards  the  middle.  We 
may  observe  similar  phenomena  in  the  dazzling  images  of  white 
piper  lying  upon  a  black  ground,  and  lighted  up  by  the 
sun,  &c 

If  w&ile  the  coloured  secondary  image  still  remains  in  the  closed 
eye,  the  eye  is  opened,  and  directed  towards  a  white  wall,  we  shall 
see  upon  the  latter  an  image  complementary  to  the  one  seen 
at  the  same  time  on  closing  the  eye.    K  the  secondary  image 

T  2 
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were  red  to  the  closed  eye^  on  opening  tlie  eye^  and  directing  it 
to  a  white  surface^  we  should  see  a  green  image. 

If  we  look  fixedly  for  some  time  at  a  coloured  spot  on  a  white 
^onnd^  we  shall  see  a  secondary  image  in  the  complementary 
colours;  if  the  spot  were  blue^  the  secondary  image  would  be 
yellow;  if  it  were  red^  the  secondary  image  would  be  green^  &c. 
This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  retina  becoming  more 
indifferent  to  the  colour  of  the  object^  and  consequently  more 
sensitive  for  those  colours  contained  in  white  light  which  are 
not  in  the  tints  of  the  object  producing  the  dazzling  effect. 

The  reason  of  the  retina  becoming  gradually  indifferent 
to  a  colour  by  looking  at  a  strongly  lighted  object  of  the 
«ame  hue  is^  that  the  colour  grows  by  degrees  more  and  more 
faint  and  unapparent.  We  can  most  easily  convince  ourselves 
of  this  in  the  following  manner.  If  after  looking  fixedly  for 
a  long  time  at  a  red  square  resting  upon  a  white  ground^  we  turn 
FIG.  29S.  the  eye  somewhat  aside,  so  that  the  complemen- 
tary secondary  image  may  still  £Edl  partially  upon 
Ic^  the  coloured  square,  as  represented  in  Fig.  398, 
we  shall  see  the  free  portion  of  the  secondary 
image  green,  whilst  the  portion  of  the  original 
image  which  hasbecome  free  (that  is,  the  part  send- 
ing its  rays  to  those  places  on  the  retina  which  had  not  previously 
been  impressed  by  the  red  lights)  will  appear  to  be  of  a  bright  red ; 
where  the  two  squares  touch  each  other,  however,  we  shall 
see  a  far  fainter  red,  for  the  rays  passing  from  this  portion  of  the 
objective  red  square  impinge  upon  the  same  parts  of  the  retina  which 
have  already  become  less  sensitive  to  the  impression  of  red  light. 

Colours  of  contrast. — ^A  gray  spot  appears  darker  on  a  white 
surface,  and  lighter  on  a  black  one,  than  if  the  whole  surface  were 
covered  with  the  same  gray  tint.  The  following  experiment  shows 
this  v^  clearly.  If  we  bring  a  narrow  opaque  body,  such  as 
a  pencil,  for  instance,  between  the  flame  of  a  taper  and  a  white 
surface,  we  shall  see  a  dark  shadow  upon  a  light  ground ;  if  then 
we  place  a  second  flame  near  the  first,  we  shall  see  two  dark 
shadows  upon  the  light  ground ;  but  yet  each  one  of  these 
shadows  is  as  strongly  illumined  by  the  flame  as  the  whole  surface 
was  before,  although  we  considered  the  surface  previously  to  be 
light,  while  the  shadow  appears  now  to  be  dark :  this  experiment 
shows  the  important  effect  produced  by  contrast. 

The  phenomena  of  contrast  are  still  more  striking  in  considering 
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coloured  objects,  in  which  we  often  see  complementary  tints  which 
were  not  objectively  before  present. 

When  we  lay  a  narrow  gray  strip  of  paper  upon  light  green 
TpBfer,  it  will  appear  reddish ;  while  if  we  lay  it  upon  blue  paper, 
it  will  appear  to  be  yellow ;  in  short,  it  will  always  be  comple- 
mentary to  the  colour  of  the  ground.  This  experiment  is  very 
clearly  seen  if  we  glue  a  strip  of  white  paper  of  about  1  milli- 
metre in  width  to  a  plate  of  coloured  glass,  and  then  look  through 
it  towards  some  white  surface,  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  also, 
if  we  entirely  cover  one  side  of  the  glass  with  thin  paper,  and 
£Ewtening  the  narrow  strips  to  the  other  side,  hold  the  glass  before 
the  flame  of  a  taper;  the  strip  will  then  appear  complementary  to 
the  colour  of  the  glass,  consequently  red  upon  a  green  glass,  and 
blue  upon  a  yellow  glass,  &c. 

We  must  here  include  the  coloured  shadows  which  appear  when 
a  narrow  body  throws  a  shadow,  or  coloured  light,  and  when  this 
shadow  is  illuminated  by  white  light.  Such  shadows  as  these 
are  most  easily  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  if  we  let  rays 
of  Ught  fall  through  a  coloured  glass  upon  a  white  surface,  for 
instance,  a  piece  of  white  paper,  so  that  it  may  appear  coloured, 
and  if  we  receive  upon  any  spot,  by  means  of  a  narrow  body,  the 
coloured  rays  lighting  the  paper,  we  shall  obtain  a  narrow  shadow, 
only  lighted  up  by  the  white  dayUght  distributed  around;  the 
shadow  will  appear  complementary  to  the  colour  of  the  ground ;  if 
a  red  glass  be  used,  the  shadow  will  be  green ;  if  a  yellow  one  be 
used,  the  shadow  will  appear  blue,  &c.  The  colours  of  these 
shadows  are  purely  subjective. 

We  often  observe  coloured  shadows  which  are  really  objectively 
variegated ;  they  arise  where  a  body  casts  two  shadows  by  double 
illumination,  and  where  the  sources  of  light  are  of  various  colours, 
as  in  that  case  each  shadow  is  illuminated  by  light  of  different 
oolours.  Such  coloured  shadows  arise  when  the  bluish  light  of 
the  sky  falls  at  twiUght  into  a  room  where  a  candle  isl)urning ; 
thus,  if  we  hold  a  rod  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  cast  one 
shadow  in  the  candlelight,  and  another  in  the  daylight,  upon  a  white 
BDur&ce,  we  shall  obtain  one  blue  and  one  yellow  shadow;  the  one 
being. illuminated  only  by  the  bluish  daylight,  and  the  other 
by  the  yellowish  flame ;  in  this  case  also,  contrast  may  exercise 
a  great  influence  upon  the  intensity  of  the  phenomenon  of  colora- 
tion, and,  consequently,  a  partially  objective  and  a  partially  subjective 
origin  may  be  ascribed  to  the  appearance. 
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The  phenomena  of  coloured  nebulous  images  may  be  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  when  a  portion  of  the  retina  is  affected  by 
coloured  lights  this  direct  effect  re-acts  upon  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  retina  in  such  a  mannerj  that  tliey  are  converted  into 
some  of  the  colours  complementary  to  the  primitive  impression. 

This  combination  of  mutually  complementary  colours  produces 
an  agreeable  impression  upon  the  eye^  as  may  be  easily  understood, 
if  we  consider  that  when  any  portion  of  the  retina  is  affected  by 
any  one  colour,  it  will  manifest  an  effort  to  call  forth  the  con- 
trasting colour  on  the  neighbouring  parts.  Every  comlmiation 
of  colours,  not  complementary  to  each  other,  is  on  the  contrary 
inharmonious,  producing  an  impression  which  will  be  more 
disagreeable  the  more  intense  the  colours  are;  combinations  of 
this  kind  are  said  to  be  glaring  and  repulsive :  thus,  for  instance, 
while  a  green  uniform  faced  with  crimson  will  produce  an  agree- 
able impression,  a  red  uniform  faced  with  yellow  will  be  univer- 
sally condemned  as  deficient  in  good  taste. 

The  Camera  Obsewra. — ^This  apparatus  invented  by  the  Neapo- 
litan, Porta,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  consists 
essentially  of  a  convergent  lens  of  somewhat  considerable  focal 
length,  by  which  the  image  of  remote  objects,  as  of  a  landscape,  is 
depicted ;  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  as  much  as  possible,  it  is 
necessary  to  exclude  carefully  from  £he  plane  on  which  the  images 
are  thrown  all  lateral  light ;  the  image  must,  therefore,  be  received 
in  a  dark  chamber. 

The  forms  most  commonly 
given  to  the  Camera  Obscura, 
are  represented  in  Figs.  299  and 
300.  Fig.  299  is  a  box  having 
a  projection  a  b  c  d,  in  which  a 
convergent  lens  be  ia  inserted; 
the  rays  entering  the  dark  box 
through  this  lens  are  reflected  upwards  by  a  glass  plane  inclined 
at  an  angle  45^  towards  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  image  of  a  distant  object  at  t  k  can  be  received  upon  a  ground 
glass  plate.  The  cover  g  h  serves  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible 
all  extraneoTis  light  from  the  image.  If  the  ground  side  of  the 
glass  be  turned  upwards,  we  may  trace  upon  it  with  a  pencil  the 
outline  of  the  image  arising  at  t  A,  and  thus  obtain  a  drawing  of 
the  objects  true  to  nature. 

Fig.  300  represents  a  somewhat  hollow  box,  at  the  bottom  of 
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which  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  laid ;  through  the  upper  surface 

of  the  box  there  passes  a  tube  containing  the  convergent  lens^ 

Fio.  300.  ^®'  which  there  is  a  plane  mirror  inclined 

^  at  an  angle  of  45^  towards   the  vertical. 

-V  The    rays   coming    from    the    object    are 

-^jqi  reflected  downward   from  the   mirror,   so 

j    fYl    4        ^^^^  *^®  image  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 

j     ifil     \        the  paper.   This  image  is  very  bright,  owing 

/         ■  \      \      to  all  the  lateral  light  having  been  excluded 

j^fc      :    •      I      by  the  walls  of  the  box,  by  which  means 

y/^J-  I     we  are  easily  enabled  to  trace  the  outlines 

yj  \j^2^^HHi.J       The  beauty  of  the  images  depicted  in  a 
f  /^  Camera  Obscura  has  excited  the  desire,  if 

possible,  of  permanently  fixing  them,  and 
although  most  persons  have  regarded  this  object  as  impracticable, 
there  are  still  some  who  have  made  the  attempt.  Since  light 
produces  chemical  actions,  as,  for  instance,  blackens  chloride  of 
silver,  there  appears  at  any  rate  to  be  a  possibility  of  procuring 
permanent  impressions  of  the  images  formed  in  the  Camera  Obscura. 
We  wiB  presently  proceed  to  discuss  the  discovery  of  Daguerre, 
which  was  essentially  that  of  perpetuating  in  a  most  wonderfal 
manner  the  images  of  the  Camera  Obscura, 

The  most  advantageous  construction  of  the  Camera  Obscura 
for  the  Daguerrotype  pictures,  is  that  given  to  it  by  Voigt- 
lander,  of  Vienna,  to  this  apparatus.  The  lens  used  by  him  is  a 
combination  of  crown-flint  glass  lenses,  in  which  the  images  are 
much  more  sharply  defined  than  in  the  common  achromatic 
kns. 

ne  magnifying  lens  or  simple  microscope. — ^We  have  already  seen 
that  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  depends  upon  that  of  the 
angle  of  vision  under  which  it  is  seen ;  the  angle  of  vision  increases 
in  amount  in  proportion  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer  to  the  eye ; 
bat  we  only  bring  it  within  certain  limits,  that  is,  within  the  distance 
of  distinct  vision  from  the  unaided  eye,  when  we  would  distinguish 
the  outlines  and  the  separate  parts;  and  consequently  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle  of  vision  is  circumscribed.  Every  instrument  admitting 
of  a  farther  enlargement  of  the  angle  of  vision  for  small  conti-> 
g^oos  objects  than  the  naked  eye  allows  of,  is  called  a  microscope. 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  opening  in  the  card  described 
abovei  is  a  microscope,  that  is  a  single  microscope^  although  by 
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tliu  term,  we  gienenlly  only  deagnate  convex  lenaes  tit  •null  focal 
length. 

In  order  to  understand  how  a  simple  convex  lens  can  aerre  u 
a  microscope,  we  must  look  at  Fig.  301.     If  FIFbe  a  convex 


MO.   301. 

1 

BI^H 

1 

my^g 

lens,  and  A  B  ui  object  lying  within  the  focal  length  of  the  glass, 
then  all  the  rays,  passing  from  a  point  of  the  object  A  B,  will 
diverge  after  their  passage  through  the  lens,  exactly  aa  if  tbey 
came  from  the  corresponding  point  of  the  image  a  &  aa  we  ban 
already  shown ;  an  eye  behind  the  lens  will  be  able  to  see  the 
object  distinctly  through  the  lens,  if  the  image  a  A  be  at  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision ;  in  this  case,  howeveTj  the  object  being 
much  nearer  to  the  eye,  we  should  consequently  be  onable 
to  see  it  without  the  lens.  The  magnifying  pow^  of  the  lens 
depends,  therefore,  essentially  upon  the  means  it  gives  us  of  bringing 
the  object  very  near  to  the  eye,  and  thus  naturally  increasing  the 
angle  of  vision.  To  determine  the  magnifying  power  produced  by 
the  lens,  we  most  compare  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  vision, 
under  which  the  image  a  b  appears  to  the  eye  when  lying  at  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision,  with  that  of  the  angle  of  vision  under 
which  the  object  itself  would  appear  if  it  were  just  so  far  removed 
from  the  ^e. 

The  angle  under  which  a  b  appears,  can  only  be  ascertained  if  the 
distance  of  the  glass  from  the  point  of  intersection  in  the  eye  be 
known ;  but  as  we  hold  the  eye  close  to  the  glass,  the  thickness 
of  which  is  inconsiderable,  we  may,  without  any  marked  error, 
assume  that  the  point  of  intersection  coincidea  with  the  central 
point  0  of  the  lens ;  and  under  this  supposition  the  magnifjing 
power  it  easily  calculated. 
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Seen  from  O,  the  object  A  B  and  the  image  a  b  appear  under  an 
equal  angle  of  vision,  we  therefore  find  how  much  it  is  magnified 
if  we  compare  the  angle  of  vision  under  which  A  B  appears  with 
that  under  which  the  same  object  would  appear  if  removed  from  O 
to  the  distance  of  distinct  vision,  that  is,  to  the  position  of  the  image 
aft.  As  the  apparent  sise  of  an  object  is  inversely  proportionate 
to  its  distance  fttmi  the  eye,  so  is  the  angle  of  vision  A  O  B  to 
the  angle  under  which  A  B  would  appear  if  seen  from  O,  if  this 
object  wero  removed  to  a  b,  or  inversely,  as  the  distance  of  the 
object  A  B,  and  of  the  image  a  b  from  O.  If  we  designate  as  d, 
the  distance  of  the  image  from  O,  and  the  distance  of  the  object 

A  B  from  the  eye  as  x,  the  magnifying  power  will  be  ^  J  being 

the  distance  of  distinct  vision. 

If  we  were  to  assume  what  certainly  is  not  the  case,  that  the 
image  is  within  the  distance  of  distinct  vision,  and  the  object  in 

the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  magnifying    power    woidd    be    j, 

if  /  represent  the  focal  length  of  the  glass.    This  expression  -j- 

does  not  certainly  give  us  the  true  value,  but  it  enables  us  to 
approximate  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  magnifying  power  of  the 

If  the  image  a  b  were  at  the  distance  d,  the  object  woidd  be 
within  the  focal  distance;  x  is  therefore  in  every  case  smaller  than 
/;  the  true  value  of  the  magnifying  power  is,  therefore,  at  all  events 

somewhat  greater  than  -7. 

If,  for  instance,  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  be  10  inches,  and 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  2  inches,  the  magnifying  power  will 

still  be  somewhat  more  than  -^,  that  is,  rather  more  than  6. 

The  smaller  the  value  of/  the  less  will  be  the  focal  distance  of  the 
kns ;  the  less  also  will  be  the  value  of  ^  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  value  of  — ,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  will  be  the 

magnifying  power.    A  lens  of  small  focal  distance  magnifies  more 
stroQgty  than  one  of  greater  focal  distance. 

The  Solar  Microscope. — ^This  instrument,  the  action  of  which 
belongs  to  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in  optics,  consists 
of  a  system  of  glasses  serving  to  illuminate  objects,  and  of  a 
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FIG.  302. 


system  of  lenses  of  short  focal  distances  giving  a  convergent  image 
of  the  objects. 

The  mirror  m,  Fig.  802,  reflects  the  solar  light  along  the  tube  t, 
parallel  with  its  axis.  The  lens  ir  makes  the  rays  somewhat 
convergent,  a  second  lens  /  increases  this  convergence  still  more, 
so  that  the  rays  are  united  at  a  focus,  which  is  very  near  to 
the  object  under  examination.  In  order  that  this  may  always 
be  rendered  possible,  the  lens  must  be  made  moveable;  this 
motion  is  imparted  by  a  screw,  the  knob  of  which  is  outside  the 
tube  and  let  into  a  little  notched  rod  fEustened  to  the  setting  of  the 
lens. 

The  objects  secured  between  or  upon  glass  plates,  wnlmmffd 
between  the  metal  plates  p'  and  q.  As  the  plate  q  is  preaaed  by 
springs  against  p',  the  objects  are  held  by  this  pressure,  and  Htm 
prevented  from  slipping. 

If  the  object  be  properly  adjusted  and  illumined,  it  is  eavf  to 
obtain  an  enlarged  image  of  it.  For  this  purpose  we  maka  vae 
of  the  achromatic  lens  /,  which  is  really  the  object-lens.  A  motdifld 
rod  is  fastened  to  the  setting  of  this  lens,  in  which  a  aUda  is 
inserted,  by  which  the  lens  /may  be  moved  at  will.  We  mw 
adjust  the  lens  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  object^  until  «e 
have  obtained  a  sharp,  clear  image  upon  a  white  wall,  a  piaoa  of 
linen,  or  a  paper  screen,  at  a  distance  of  10,  15  or  20  feet.  As 
an  actual  image  is  formed  here,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
object  must  be  at  the  other  side  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  L  We 
may  calculate  the  magnifying  power,  by  dividing  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  lens  by  the  distance  of  the  image  from  it. 
If,  however,  we  want  to  observe  directly  the  amount  of  the  magni- 
fying power,  we  must  make  use  of  a  glass  micrometer,  the 
magnitude  of  whose  divisions  is  known,  and  then  measure  the 
size  of  the  divisions  in  the  image. 
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Similar  microscopes  have  also  been  constrocted  in  which  ihe 
light  of  the  Biin  is  replaced  by  artificial  light,  as,  for  instance, 
by  the  li^t  of  a  ball  of  lime  (Dnimmond'a  light)  ignited 
by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  by  the  hght  of  a  lamp  of 
great  illmninating  power.  The  magnifying  power  will  be  small 
in  proportion  to  the  smallnesa  of  the  illuminKting  power  of  the 
lamp. 

7K£  Magic  Laniem  flatema  nuigica)  depends  upon  similar  princi- 
ples, the  only  difference  being  that  the  objects  are  painted  in  large 
dimensions  upon  glass,  and  are  lighted  by  a  lamp  allowing  at 
most  of  16  to  20-fold  magnifying  power. 

The  Compmmd  Mia-otcope. — The  principles  on  which  the  con- 
struction of  all  microscopes  depend,  however  different  in  their 
arrangements,  are  the  following : 

1.  He  objects  to  be  subjected  to  experiment,  are  placed  near  a 
convex  lens  b,  of  short  focal  distance,  and  somewhat  beyond  the 
focus.  This  lens  is  called  the  object  glan,  whether  it  be  simple  or 
eomponnd,  achromatic  or  not  achromatic. 

_._  2.  The  actual  and  magnified  images, 

. .. .       thrown  by  the  objects  through  the 

p  object-glass,  are  seen  through  a  convex 
lens  c,  which  serves  here  aa  a  micro- 
scope; this  second  lens  is  called  the 
octilar  or  eye-glaa»  of  the  microscope, 
whether  it  be  simple  or  compound, 
achromatic  or  not  achromatic 

Thus  every  dioptric  microacope  u 
essentially  composed  of  an  object- 
glass,  and  au  eye-glass;  and  the  mini- 
fying power  of  the  microscope  is  the 
product  of  the  magnifying  powers 
produced  by  these  glasses,  li,  for 
instance,  the  object-glass  magnified  6 
times,  and  the  eye-glass  10  times,  guch 
a  microscope  would  consequently  mag- 
nify the  diameter  of  objects  60  times, 
and  these  anr&ces  2600.  We  should  obtain  a  linear  power  of 
1000,  and  a  superfidal  power  of  1,000,000  if  the  magnifying 
powers  of  the  object-glass  and  the  eye-glaas  were  respectively  100 
and  10,  (X  60  and  20,  or  40  and  26,  &c. 
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7%tf  reflecting  Telescope. — We  apply  the  tenn  TeUeeope,  to  all 
instruments  serving  to  show  distant  objects  magnified*  It  con- 
sists of  a  concave  mirror  or  a  converging  lens,  by  which  an 
image  of  distant  objects  is  produced^  which  is  seen  throagh  a 
simple  or  compound  eye-glass,  or  eye-piece.  If  the  image  be 
reflected  by  a  concave  mirror,  we  term  the  instrument  a  reflecting 
telescope.  Its  most  important  part  is  a  concave  mirror  of  metal 
turned  towards  the  object,  of  which  an  inverted  image  is  produced 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  we  have  already  treated  of.  Different 
telescopes  vary  only  in  the  manner  in  which  this  image  is 
observed. 

The  most  common  arrangement  adopted  in  the  oanatroction  of 
these  telescopes  is  represented  in  Fig.  804.    The  concave  nurror 

^^  3Q^  m  m*  has  a  circular  q>er- 

ture  c  c'  in  its  centre;  the 
incident  rays  are  so  re- 
flected that  a  real  inverted 
image  of  distant  objects  is 
formed  at  i  t' ;  this  image 
is  now  within  the  focal  distance  of  the  small  concave  mirror  v, 
by  which  an  upright  image  of  the  inverted  image  i  V  is  formed 
before  the  eye-glass.  The  eye-glass  is  composed  here  as  in  the 
microscope,  of  two  lenses.  The  first  causes  the  rays  passing  firom 
the  mirror  v  to  be  more  convergent,  and  consequently  moves  the 
image  n  nf  somewhat  nearer  to  the  mirror  v,  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  not  for  this  lens ;  the  image  nn'  is  now  seen  through 
the  lens  immediately  before  the  eye. 

The  mirror  v  must  be  removed  from,  or  drawn  nearer  to  the 
eye-glass,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  smaller  distance  of  the 
objects  to  be  observed;  this  is  effected  by  the  screw  b  s* 

Refracting  Telescopes. — In  some  telescopes,  a  converging  lens 
is  used  in  the  place  of  the  concave  mirror.  An  achromatic  lens 
should  be  chosen,  in  order  that  the  image  of  distant  objects  thrown 
upon  the  object-glass  may  be  clear  and  sharply  defined;  such  an 
object-glass  must,  therefore,  always  be  composed  of  two  unequally 
dispersive  substances;  two  lenses  being  generally  used  that  are 
in  immediate  contact,  as  we  have  already  described;  but  in 
dialithic  telescopes,  the  achromatising  flint-glass  lens  is  removed 
further  from  the  front  crown-glass  lens,  and  brought  nearer  to  the 
ocular,  so  that  the  former  may  have  a  smaller  diameter.     Teles- 
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copes  differ  in  the  rarioiu  arrangements  of  the  ocular.  In 
Galileo's  telescope,  the  ocular  consistB  of  a  simple  biconcave  lens ; 
the  ocular  of  the  night,  or  astroaomical  telescope,  has  one  or  two 
converging  lenses ;  while  the  terrestrial  telescope  has  fonr. 

The    arrangement    of   Galileo's    telescope    is    represented    in 
Pig.  306.     VWiathe  object-glass,  which  would  produce  a  dimi- 


nished inverted  image  at  a  i,  if  the  rays  were  not  already  received 
by  the  concave  glass  X  Z,  But  now  the  eye-glass  is  so  placed  that 
the  distance  of  the  image  a  &,  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  dis- 
persive distance  of  the  concave  lens ;  consequently,  all  rays  con- 
verging towards  one  point  of  the  image  a  h,  are  so  refracted  hy 
the  concave  lena  that  after  their  passage  through  it,  they  diverge 
as  much  as  if  they  came  &om  a  point  before  the  glass ;  the  rays 
converging  towards  h  diverge,  therefore,  as  if  they  came  from  S ; 
and  those  converging  towards  a,  as  if  they  came  from  A ;  we  thus 
tee  the  erect  magnified  image  A  B  through  the  telescope. 

It  is  easy  to  calealate  the  magniiying  power  of  this  kind  of 
telescope,  if  we  know  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  and  the 
amount  vS  dispersion  of  the  eye-glass.  The  angle  under  which 
the  object  would  appear  without  the  telescope  is  equal  to  the  angle 
under  which  the  image  a  b  appears  when  seen  from  the  fsxna  of  the 
object-glass,  and  is  consequently  equal  to  the  angle  bp  a;  if  we 
suppose  the  eye  removed  to  the  focus  o  of  the  eye-glass,  the  object 
seen  through  the  telescope  will  appear  under  the  angle  AoB, 
which  is  equal  to  the  angle  boa;  in  order,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine how  many  times  a  telescope  magnifies,  we  have  only  to  deter- 
Bune  how  many  times  the  angle  b  o  ain  greater  than  the  angle 
bp  a. 

The  distaikce  of  the  image  a  b  from  the  object-glass  is  equal  to 
the  focal  distance/of  the  latter,  if  the  object  be  very  &r  removed; 
but  the  distance  of  the  image  a  b  from  the  ocular,  is  not  percep- 
tibly larger  than  the  dispersive  distance  f  of  this  glass,  and  we 
may,  therefore,  without  any  serious  error  consider  the  distance  of 
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the  im^e  a  b  from  o  as  equal  to  J* ;  but  now  the  angles  b  p  a  fud 
boa  are  inversely  very  nearly  as  this  distance,  therefore : 

bpa:  boa=f:f,or  gjj=y 
If  we  consider  the  angle  bpa,  nnder  which  the  object  appears 
without  a  telescope,  as  =  1,  we  shall  have  boa,  the  angle  under 

which  it  will  be  seen  in  the  telescope  =  ^ ;  that  is,  we  shall  find 

the  magnifying  power  by  dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
glass  by  the  dispersive  (or  fbcal)  diatance  of  the  eye-glais :  the 
magnifying  power  incressea,  therefore,  directly  with  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glasa,  and  invenwly  with 
the  dispersive  (or  focal)  distance  of  the  eye-glass. 

The  distance  of  the  two  glasses  is  evidently  very  nearly  equal 
to  /  —  /* ;  if,  therefore,  we  join  different  eye-glasses  to  the  same 
object-glass,  the  distance  of  the  two  glasses  must  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  sbortness  of  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glaas,  and 
therefore  to  the  increase  of  the  magnifying  power. 

In  astronomical  telescopes  the  image  of  tiie  object-glass  is  actoaDy 
formed,  and  is  seen  through  a  simple  or  compound  lens,  ai 
lepreaented  in  Fig.  806 ;  a  fr  is  an  inverted  image,  formed  by 


the  object-glass   V  W,  of  an  object  which   is  examined  by  the 
lena  X  Z,  and  appears  magnified  at  A  B. 

The  magnifying  power  of  such  a  telescope  can  easily  be  cal- 
culated, if  we  know  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass  and  the 
eye-glass,  for  the  angle  of  vision  under  which  the  object  appears 
to  tbe  naked  eye  is  equal  to  the  angle  under  which  the  image  a  b 
is  seen  from  the  middle  of  the  object-glass  V  W;  but  it  appears 
through  the  telescope  under  the  same  angle  as  the  image  b  a,  seen 
from  the  middle  of  the  eye-glass  X  Z ;  but  tbe  one  of  these  angles 
is  to  tbe  other  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  image  a  b  from 
the  object-glass  to  the  distance  from  the  eye-glass;  and  the  image  is 
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at  the  focal  distance  /  from  the  object-glass^  and  at  the  distance/' 
firom  the  eye-glass,  if  we  designate  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye- 
glass by  / ;  the  angle  of  vision  under  which  the  distant  object 
appears  when  seen  through  the  telescope,  is  to  the  angle  of  vision 
under  which  it  is  seen  by  the  naked  eye  as  /  to  /  ;  the  magnify- 

f 
mg  power  of  the  telescope  is  therefore  •=^. 

The  length  of  the  telescope  is  /  +  / ;  that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  focal  distances  of  both  glasses. 

In  general  a  combination  of  two  lenses  is  made  use  of  instead 
of  one  simple  lens  for  the  eye-glass.  The  compound  eye-pieces  of 
astronomical  telescopes  are  either  arranged  precisely  like  the 
compound  eye-pieces  of  the  microscope — ^in  which  case  the  image 
is  formed  between  the  two  glasses  of  the  eye-piece— or  the  two 
lenses  are  placed  near  to  each  other,  so  that  the  image  is  formed 
before  the  eye-piece,  and  is  seen  through  both  lenses  as  through 
one  single  sta*ong  one. 

It  is  evident  that  we  see  the  objects  inverted  through  an  astro- 
nomical telescope,  for  an  inverted  image  of  the  distant  object 
is  formed  upon  the  object-glass,  and  from  being  seen  through 
a  simple  magnifying  glass  does  not  again  appear  erect. 

The  deamess  of  the  image  depends  upon  the  aperture  of  the 
object-glass,  and  the  extent  of  the  field  of  view  upon  the  eye-glass. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  bring  the  objects  to  be  observed  within 
the  field  of  view  of  astronomical  telescopes,  a  cross  wire  must  be 
applied,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  the  image  of  the  object  appears 
through  the  object-glass. 

Ahhoog^  it  is  inexpedient  in  looking  at  terrestrial  objects  to  see 
everything  inverted,  it  matters  but  little  in  astronomical  observa- 
tions, or  in  making  measurements.  In  order  to  see  objects 
erect  when  th^  are  very  strongly  magnified,  the  eye-glass  of 
the  astronomical  telescope  is  replaced  by  a  tube  containing 
four  convex  lenses,  and  we  thus  obtain  the  terrestrial  telescope. 
The  four  lenses  in  the  eye-piece  form,  in  some  degree,  a  magnify- 
ing compound  microscope  of  inconsiderable  power,  by  which  the 
inverted  image  is  made  to  appear  erect.  The  two  anterior 
glasses  in  the  eye-piece  form,  in  some  respects,  the  object- 
glass  of  this  microscope,  while  the  two  others  constitute  the 
eye-glass. 

The  magnifying  powers  of  the  Ghdilean  and  the  astronomical 
telescopes  may  be  calculated,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  by  the 
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focal  distances  of  the  glasses ;  but  as  this  focal  distanpe  has  first 
to  be  ascertained^  it  is  better  to  determine  the  amount  of  magnify- 
ing power  by  immediate  experiment.  This  may  be  simply  done 
in  the  following  manner:  we  place  at  some  distance  from  the 
telescope  a  graduated  staffs  such  as  is  used  in  measuring  land, 
and  while  we  keep  one  eye  directed  to  this,  we  look  through  the 
telescope  at  the  same  time  with  the  other ;  we  thus  observe  how 
many  divisions  of  the  graduated  staff  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
fall  upon  one  of  the  degrees  magnified  by  the  telescope  and 
consequently  obtain  the  value  of  the  magnifying  power.  The  rows 
of  tiles  of  a  roof  will  answer  a  similar  purpose  to  that  of  the 
graduated  staff. 

Formerly  dioptric  telescopes  were  very  imperfect,  as  achromatie 
object-glasses  had  not  then  been  applied  in  practice ;  and  on  that 
account  a  concave  mirror  was  made  use  of  instead  of  the  object- 
lens,  and  thus  arose  the  reflecting  telescope. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PHXNOMBNA   OF  INTBBFXBBNCB. 


Two  different  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
different  phenomena  of  light,  namely,  the  theory  of  Emuiian,  or 
Corpuscular  theory,  and  the  theory  of  Vtbrtdion,  or  Undulaicry 
theory. 

The  theory  of  emission  assumes  that  there  is  a  peculiar  substance 
of  light,  and  that  a  luminous  body  transmits  particles  of  this 
fine  substance  in  aU  directions  with  such  velocity,  that  a  particle 
of  light  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  8  minutes  13  seconds. 
This  substance  of  light  must  necessarily  be  extremely  attenuated, 
and  not  subject  to  the  action  of  gravity,  consequently  it  must  be 
considered  as  imponderable.  The  difference  of  the  colours  of  light 
rests  upon  the  difference  of  the  velocity  of  transmission ;  reflection 
is^  therefore,  according  to  this  view,  analogous  to  the  rebounding 
of  elastic  bodies.  To  explain  refraction  according  to  this  theory, 
we  must  assume,  1.  That  there  are  in  transparent  bodies  inter- 
stices sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  particles  of 
light;  and  2.  That  ponderable  molecules  exert  an  attractive 
influence  on  the  particles  of  light,  and  that  this  oombuied  with 
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the  velocity  attained  by  the  particleB  of  li^t,  occasioiis  their 
devia&n  from  their  dir^  coune. 

The  theory  af  Vibration  assumeo,  that  light  ia  propagated  by 
the  vibrations  of  ao  imponderable  matter  termed  ether.  According 
to  thia  theory,  light  is  somewhat  similar  to  sound ;  soond,  however, 
is  transmitted  by  the  vibrations  of  a  ponderable  substance,  while 
light  is  propagated  by  the  vibrations  of  an  imponderable  oo^^ 
ether.  This  ether  fills  the  whole  universe,  since  light  penetratea 
the  spaces  of  heaven.  This  imponderable  substance  is  not  only 
distributed  through  the  otherwise  vacant  space  separatii:^  the 
stars,  but  it  penetrates  all  bodies,  filling  up  the  interstices  occur- 
ring between  ponderable  atoms.  If  the  ether  were  in  a  state  of  rest 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  there  would  everywhere  be  dark- 
neas ;  but  put  into  vibration,  as  it  were,  at  one  spot,  the  waves  (^ 
light  are  propagated  in  all  directions,  as  the  vibrations  of  a  chord 
are  transmitted  through  a  calm  atmosphere.  Light  which  first 
arises  from  motion  is,  therefore,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ether 
itself,  as  the  vibratory  motion  producing  sound  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  vibrating  particles  of  ponderable  matter. 

For  a  long  time  both  theories  numbered  adherents  amongst 
eminent  men  (rf  science.  Newton  established  the  theory  of  emana- 
tion, and  Hut/ffhetu  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  theory 
of  undulation.  The  fundamental  study  of  the  phenomena  of  light, 
which  we  are  about  to  treat  of,  has  afforded  a  decided  triompli 
to  the  theory  of  undulation,  for  these  phenomena  admit  of  a 
very  simple  explanation  by  the  hypotheus  of  aii-waves,  but  not 
■o  by  the  theory  of  emission. 

Element*  of  the  theory  of  Undulatiott. — The  partidea  of  a  Inmi- 
Doas  body  vibrate  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  sonorous  bodies, 
only  the  undulations  of  light  are  infinitely  more  rapid  than  those 
of  aonnd;  they  are  not,  however,  transmitted  by  ponderable 
nutter,  but  by  the  luminous  ether. 

If  a  ray  of  light  be  transmitted  in  the  direction  from  Ata  B, 

Kg.  S07,  all  the  particles  of  ether  lying  in  a  condition  of  eqnili- 

brinm,  upon  the  straight  line  A  B,  vibrate  in  directions  at  right 

Fto.  307. 
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tagles  to  A  B,  in  almoBt  the  Bame  way  as  do  the  parts  of  a  tense 
line^  sharply  struck  at  one  end.  The  curve  in  Fig.  807  represents 
the  mutual  position  of  the  vibrating  molecules  in  a  definite  moment 
of  their  motion. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  vibrations  of  a  molecule  of  ether  some* 
what  more  closely.  The  particle  whose  position  of  equilibrium  is 
at  b,  vibrates  continually  between  the  points  V  and  b".  At  V  its 
velocity  is  nuU ;  the  more,  however,  the  particle  approaches  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  the  more  its  velocity  increases,  until  this 
attains  its  maximum  at  the  moment  in  which  the  molecule  passes 
its  position  of  equilibrium;  firom  this  time,  the  velocity  again 
diminishes  until  it  is  again  null  at  b'',  on  which  the  motion  begins 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

Although  light  travels  vnth  extraordinary  rapidity,  its  trans- 
mission is  not  instantaneous ;  the  vibrations  of  a  molecule  of  ether 
are  not,  therefore,  instantaneously  transmitted  in  the  direction  of 
the  ray  to  the  succeeding  molecules.  Let  us  suppose  the  whde 
series  of  molecules  on  the  line  ^  £  to  be  at  rest.  If  now  the 
molecule  b  begin  its  vibrations  at  a  definite  moment,  all  the  other 
molecules  lying  further  beyond  B  will  begin  to  vibrate  later  in 
proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  b;  whilst  the  molecule  b 
makes  a  perfect  vibration,  that  is,  whilst  it  moves  from  V  ixiV 
and  back  again  towards  &',  motion  will  be  transmitted  to  some  one 
molecule,  as  c,  so  that  the  latter  will  begin  its  fresh  vibration  at 
the  same  moment  in  which  b  begins  its  second  motion.  From  this 
time,  the  molecules  b  and  c  will  constantly  be  in  the  same  phase 
of  vibration,  that  is,  they  will  simultaneously  pass  the  position  of 
equilibrium  moving  towards  the  same  side,  and  will  simultaneously 
attain  the  maximum  of  deviation  on  either  side  of  A  B, 

The  distance  b  c  between  two  molecules  of  ether  constantly  in 
the  same  phase  of  vibration,  is  termed,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  length  of  a  wave.  I{  c  d  he  also  the  length  of  a  wave,  the 
molecule  will  begin  its  first  vibration  at  the  moment  in  which  e 
begins  its  second,  and  b  its  third  oscillation ;  d  will  bom  this 
time  be  constantly  in  the  same  phase  of  vibration  as  c  and  ft. 

If  /  lie  half-way  between  b  and  c,  that  is,  if  it  be  removed  half 
the  length  of  a  wave  from  b,  the  molecule  at  /  will  always  be  in 
phases  of  vibration  opposite  to  those  of  the  mokcuks  aft  b  and  c. 
When  b  and  c  attain  the  maximum  of  deviatkm  akove  A  B, 
attains  the  same  maximum  on  the  opposite  side.  The  molecule 
/  passes  the  position  of  equilibrium  simultaneously  with  b  and  c, 
but  moves  in  an  opposite  direction. 
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If  two  moleculea  of  ether  be  removed  |  the  length  of  a  wave  from 
each  other  m  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light,  they  will  alioagi  be  affected 
by  equal  but  oppotite  velocities.  The  same  applies  to  sucli  par- 
ticles as  are  removed  J-,  ^,  },  &c.,  of  the  length  of  a  ware. 

The  length  of  a  wave  is  not  the  same  for  different  colours ;  it 
is  largest  for  the  red,  and  smallest  for  the  violet.  We  cannot 
treat  further  here  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lei^h  of  waves  for 
differently  coloured  rays  may  be  determined  with  extraordinary 
accuracy. 

Unequal  periods  of  undulation  and  different  lengths  of  waves  are 
dependant  upon  each  other ;  thus  the  undulations  of  violet  rays  are 
the  quickest,  and  those  of  the  red  rays  the  slowest. 

We  thus  see  that  in  light  the  difference  of  colours  corresponds 
with  the  unequal  height  and  depth  of  tint. 

We  may  form  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  wares  of 
light  are  distributed  in  all  directions  from  a  luminous  point,  if,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  we  consider  the  waves  that  arise  upon  the 
•ar&ce  of  a  piece  of  still  water  on  the  throwing  in  of  a  stone.  From 
the  spot  where  the  stone  sinks  in  the  water,  circular  waves  are 
fimned ;  the  advance  of  these  waves  from  the  central  point  of  motion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  se^Mnte  putidea  of  wator  having  such  a 
pn^ressive  motioo,  fw  if  a  1!^  body,  m  a  piece  (rf'wood  float  upon  it 
within  the  boondary  of  the  nndulatory  motion,  it  will  only  rise  and 
&11  alternately.  The  particles  of  water  move  alternately  up  and 
down  at  the  spot  where  the  stone  fell  into  the  water,  and  this  motion 
is  transmitted  in  a  circle  with  equal  velocity;  all  the  particles 
of  water,  therefore,  which  are  equi-distant  &om  the  middle 
point,  will  also  be  in  Uke  phases  of  vibration ;  that  is,  they  will 
nmoltaaeonsly  reach  their  highest  and  lowest  position.  Concentric 
ware^levations  and  depressions  will,  therefore,  be  formed,  as  is 
■hown  in  Fig.  308.  If  at  a  definite  moment,  the  complete 
no.  308.  circles   correspond    to   the  wave   eleva- 

tions, and  the  dotted  circles  to  the  wave 
depressions,  the  wave  elevations  will 
spread  outward  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  after  a  short  period  of  time  exactly 
at  the  dotted  axis,  while  the  wave  de- 
'  preesions  will  have  in  like  manner  as- 
sumed the  places  defined  by  the  complete 
circles. 

All  the  particles  of  water  intcrveiing 
V  2 
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between  two  successive  wave-elevations  or  wave  depressions  form  a 
wave^  while  length  of  the  wave  is  the  distance  from  one  elevation  to 
another^  or  from  one  depression  to  the  next.  As  one  particle  of 
water  descends  at  a,  for  instance^  from  its  highest  position,  and 
then  rises  again  to  the  summit  of  a  wave-elevation,  the  latter  will 
advance  one  length  of  a  wave. 

As  the  waves  of  water  distribute  themselves  in  concentric  circles 
around  the  point  of  displacement,  the  undulations  of  light  move  in 
concentric  spherical  layers  around  the  source  of  light ;  the  surface 
of  the  waves  of  light  is  spherical,  at  least  as  long  as  the  elasticity 
of  the  ether  remains  the  same  in  all  directions. 

Interference  of  rays  of  light, — ^We  will  at  once  proceed  to 
explain  how  the  combined  action  of  two  pencils  of  light  sometimes 
produces  increased  light,  and  sometimes  perfect  darkness. 

Such  an  increase  or  cessation  of  hght  produced  by  the  combined 
action  of  two  rays  of  light  is  designated  by  the  term  interference 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  and  may  be  thus  explained. 

In  Fig.  809,  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D  represent  two  elementary 

FIG.  309. 


rays  of  light,  which,  emanating  from  one  source,  reach  the  point 
a  by  different  paths,  and  intersect  each  other  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  If  the  distance  traversed  by  the  ray  of  light  C  D  on  its 
path  from  the  source  of  light  to  the  point  a  be  as  great,  or  1,  2,  or 
3  lengths  of  a  wave  greater  than  the  length  from  the  source  of 
light  to  the  point  a  on  the  path  of  the  other  ray,  the  two  rays 
will  interfere  at  a  in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  811. 

The  wave  line  abed  represents,  at  a  given  moment,  the  relative 
position  of  the  particles  of  ether  transmitting  the  rays  in  the 
direction  A  B,  The  particle  b  has  just  reached  its  extreme 
external  position  below  A  B,  and  the  particle  a  passes  its  point  of 
equilibrium  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  little  arrow. 

The  dotted  wave  line  shows  us  the  simultaneous  state  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  particles  of  air  propagating  the  pencil  of  light  C  D, 
If  both  rays  have  traversed  equal  distances  from  the  source  of 
light  to  the  point  a,  the  particle  a  will  be  affected  simultaneously 
in  the  same  way  by  both  rays  j  at  the  moment  represented  in  our 
drawing,  the  particle  a  is  likewise  forced  downward  by  the  second 
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wave  system,  the  intensity  of  vibration  is,  therefore,  twice  as  great 
as  if  its  motion  were  only  influenced  by  the  vibrations  of  one 
ray  of  light. 

In  like  manner  the  vibrations  of  two  rays  of  light  meeting  at 
one  point,  and  deviating  throughout  their  whole  course  about  the 
multiple  of  a  whole  length  of  a  wave,  must  strengthen  each  other. 

Fig.  810  represents  the  combined  action  of  two  rays,  one  of 

FIG.   310. 


which  has  preceded  the  other  by  an  odd  multiple  of  a  half  a  length 
of  a  wave.  By  the  vibrations  of  the  one  ray  (the  wave-line  corres- 
ponding to  it  is  fully  delineated,  while  that  of  the  other  ray  is  only 
dotted)  the  particle  a  is  urged  upwards  at  the  same  moment  in 
which  the  undulations  of  the  other  ray  strive  to  move  it  downwards 
with  equal  force,  the  two  opposite  forces,  therefore,  neutralize  each 
other,  and  the  particle  a  remains  at  rest. 

We  have  hitherto  only  considered  those  eases  in  which  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  interfering  rays  amounts  to  the  multiple  of  a  whole 
length  of  a  wave,  or  to  an  odd  multiple  of  a  half  the  length  of  a 
wave.  If  the  difference  falls  within  these  limits,  an  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  interference  of  the  two  rays  lying  between  the  limits 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  that  is,  there  can  neither  be  any 
complete  destruction  of  the  undulation,  nor  any  doubling  of  the 
intensity  of  the  undulation.  The  actual  intensity  of  undulation 
produced,  approaches  more  to  one  or  other  of  these  limiting 
values,  according  as  the  difference  of  the  path  approximates  more 
nearly  to  an  odd  multiple  of  a  half  a  wave,  or  to  a  multiple  of 
the  whole  length  of  a  wave. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  phenomena  which 
admit  of  being  referred  to  the  principle  of  interferences. 

Refranffihility  of  light. — If  we  look  at  a  little  solar-image  on  the 
inside  of  a  blackened  watch-glass,  a  polished  metal  button  or  a 
thermometer  bulb  by  means  of  a  fine  circular  opening,  as  may  be 
made  with  a  fine  needle  in  a  card,  we  see  a  light  round  spot 
surrounded  by  several  coloured  rings.  Fig.  812  represents  this 
phenomenon. 

If  instead  of  the  point,  we  make  a  fine  straight  slit  in  the  card. 
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and  look  through  it  at  the  solar  image  upon  the  witch-g^bM^  or 
(which  ia  better)  apon  the  light  line  on  m  g^iM  tube  *J*^BiifiH 
in  the  inride,  and  laid  in  the  aun,  we  ihall  aae  the  phaDomenan 
exhibited  at  Fig.  811.     In  the  eentn  of  the  inugs  we  lAull  aee  a 

light  stripe,  having  at  both  ndea  narrower  eoloored  atripea  which 
have  a  lees  intensity  of  light  as  they  approach  the  outside. 

The  finer  the  circular  opening,  and  the  narrower  the  alit,  the 
broader  will  be  the  rings  or  the  stripes  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  simplest  mode  of  observing  this  phenomenon  ia  by  holding 
a  glass  of  only  one  colour,  a  red  one  for  instance,  to  the  eye  with 
the  card ;  then  on  looking  through  the  slit  we  shall  see  in  the 
centre  a  bright  red  stripe  bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  black  stripe; 
on  either  aide  there  will  then  succeed  several  red  lateral  imagea 
which  always  become  fiiinter,  the  one  being  dirided  from  the  other 
by  a  black  stripe,  nearly  in  the' manner  represented  in  the  under- 
most series  in  Fig.  315. 

The  bright  sides  as  well  as  the  bright  stripe  form  the  same 
colour  in  the  middle,  they  are  not  sharply  defined  by  the  black 
stripes,  the  transition  fi-om  clear  light  to  the  darkest  spots  is, 
therefore,  gradual. 

We  see  the  same  phenomenon  through  a  green  glass,  only  in 

this  case  the  stripes  are  narrower,  and  when  a  violet  glass  is  used 

they  are  still  more  so,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  313.     The  explanation 

,,Q  313_  of  these  phenomena  can  only 

be    here    cursorily    touched 

upon. 

If  the  light  fall  from  a 
sufficiently  remote  point 
straight  upon  the  plane  of 
the  screen  A  B  ia  which 
there  ia  the  opening  CD, 
we  may  consider  all  the  particles  of  ether  at  this  opening  aa 
equally  remote  from  the  source  of  light,  and,  therefore,  in  like 
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But  escli  cms  of  time  particles  of  ether 
transmits  its  ribrations  on  the  further 
.  side  of  the  screen  in  all  frootioiu,  as  if 
it  were  a  uM  Inminons  particle;  the 
inteosity  of  the  hght  at  any  one  point  • 
lying  behind  the  screen  depends,  cons&i 
quently,  upon  the  action  produced  by 
the  interference  of  all  the  rays  emanating 
from  the  different  points  of  the  opening 
C  D  and  meeting  at  #. 

The  rays  of  light  which  are  trans, 
mitted  from  CD,  St  right  angles  to  the 
opening,  will  always  strengthen  each  other,  eoniequently  the  centre 
of  the  image  will  be  bright.  If,  however,  we  pass  over  to  points 
lying  at  the  side,  the  rays  meeting  here  will  not  strengthen  each 
other;  tiie  intensity  of  li^t  mnst,  therefore,  d'T"'""**  laterally 
towards  a  point  at  which  all  the  rays  coming  iirom  CD,  and 
meeting  here,  will  entirely  destroy  each  other;  here  we  shall 
observe  a  dark  stripe. 

StUl  further  from  the  centre  there  are  again  points  at  which  no 
complete  destruction  of  the  waves  proceeding  from  C  D  and 
meeting  here  occurs,  where  consequently  light  is  again  observed ; 
to  this  succeed  darker  stripes  by  which  all  the  waves  of  light 
perfectly  destrt^  each  other.  The  reason  of  the  light  and  dark 
stripes  not  coinciding  in  the  differently  coloured  rays  depends  upon 
the  difference  of  the  lengtha  ot  their  waves. 

When  all  the  differenUy  coloured  rays  combine,  when,  for 
instance,  we  look  at  the  white  solar  image  through  a  fine 
aperture  without  the  assistance  of  a  glass,  we  shall  see  a  white 
streak  in  the  centre,  because  here  the  maTimnm  td  the  intensity  of 
light  for  all  colours  is  found ;  but  the  tide  images  are  all  coloured, 
there  being  nowhere  a  perfectly  white  or  perfiectly  black  stripe  to 
be  seen,  for  where  there  is  a  black  stripe  for  one  colour,  there  will 
be  a  light  stripe  for  other  colours. 

We  have  here  only  slighdy  touched  upon  the  explanations 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  refrangibility,  since  a 
fuller  exposition  of  the  question  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits. 
The  form  of  the  phenomena  oi  refrangibility  depends  upon  the 
form  of  the  apertures ;  and  also  chsnges  with  the  number  of  the 
latter. 

If  two  minute  circular  apertures  in  a  screen  lie  near  each  other. 
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as  thuB  «  ^,  we  shall  again  see  on  looking  towards  a  luminous  pok 
the  same  rings  (Fig.  812)  as  if  there  were  only  one  aperture;  iat 
rings  appear^  however^  to  be  intersected  by  stea^^t  bladL  itifei 
lying  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  line  nnitiiig  k& 
openings.  These  black  stripes  also  pass  through  the  ceDtnllf^ 
spot.  Fig.  812. 

This  experiment  clearly  shows,  that  darkness  may  arise  from  tk 
combination  of  two  rays  of  Ught,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  aetki 
of  one  ray  of  light  may  be  destroyed  by  that  of  another.  If  tk 
light  enter  only  through  one  hole,  we  shall  see  the  figure  rqntKBbi 
in  Fig.  812 ;  as  soon,  however,  as  a  second  aperture  is  added,  U«l 
stripes  will  appear  in  the  bright  parts  of  this  image;  here,  Aa«* 
fore,  the  action  of  light  produced  by  rap  incident  at  one  spertae 
will  be  destroyed  by  that  of  the  rays  passing  through  the  otkr 
aperture. 

Very  curious  phenomena  are  observed  in  suffering  white  fi^^to 
pass  through  a  wire  gauze — ^this  is  exemplified  in  the  firontupieeea 
Fig.  1,  Plate  I.  In  the  centre  appears  the  direct  image  of  fte 
line  of  light,  it  is  white,  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  maoDi 
of  all  the  colours.  On  either  side  of  this  line  of  light  are  cU 
spaces,  to  which  succeeds  a  coloured  band  similar  to  the  prinatit 
spectrum,  whose  violet  extremity  is  turned  inwards*  AiUri 
second  totally  dark  space  comes  another  broad  coloured  handy  Ac 
red  extremity  of  which  touches  upon  the  violet  extremity  of  atW 
coloured  band. 

Fig.  2,  Plate  I,  also  exhibits  the  phenomenon  observed  iiiroa^ 
simple  gratings,  when  two  of  these  are  crossed  before  the  otjoi- 
glass  of  a  telescope,  while  we  direct  it  towards  a  luminous  poot 
The  middle  is  occupied  by  the  white  image  of  the  luminous  pooi^ 
while  around  are  a  number  of  prismatic  images,  which  all  ta 
their  violet  extremities  inward. 

Very  beautiful  ph^iomena  of  refirangibility  are  manifeiied  b 
seen  through  a  series  of  fine  apertures,  as,  tlun>ugh  a  row  of  fii^ 
parallel  lines  scratched  upon  a  glass  plate.  To  this  class  bdof 
the  phenomena  seen  on  looking  towards  a  luminous  point  tfaios^ 
the  feather  of  one  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  birds,  the  flame  oft 
taper  suffices  to  show  this  with  great  brilliancy. 

If  we  strew  lycopodium  seed  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  look: 
through  it  towards  a  lighted  taper,  we  shall  see  a  besotxii 
areolar  figure  composed  of  many  coloured  rings.  This  is  sho  ij 
phenomenon  of  refirangibility. 
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Uoloun  of  thin  pJates. — ^Every  tranBparent  body  appears  vividly 
onred^  if  seen  in  sufficiently  thin  plates^  as  is  well  exhibited  in 
p-bnbbles.  The  thin  pieces  of  a  glass  spherei  expanded  to 
rsting  before  the  glass-blower's  lamp  exhibits  itsdf  in  the 
ct  i^«^««Hng  colours;  similar'  colours  are  observed  when  a  drop 
oil  (as  oil  of  turpentine)  is  spread  over  a  surface  of  water;  or 
en  a  glittering  piece  of  metal  heated  in  the  fire  is  gradually 
rered  with  a  coating  of  oxide  (in  the  annealing  of  steel).  Thin 
ers  of  air  produce  such  colours  as  these,  as  may  be  often  seen 
the  flaws  in  somewhat  thick  masses  of  glass. 
These  colours  are  exhibited  with  the  greatest  regularity  in  the 
FIG.  315.  form  of  rings,*  if  we  lay  a  glass  lens 

of  great  focal  length  upon  a  plate  of 
glass,  or  the  plate  of  glass  upon  the 
lens.  Newton,  who  observed  these 
coloured  rings,  which  are  commonly 
termed  Newton's  rings,  used  lenses 
whose  radii  of  curvature  amounted 
firom  16  to  20  metres.  Where  the 
plate  of  glass  touches  the  lens,  we  see 
by  reflected  light  a  black  spot  sur* 
rounded  with  coloured  concentric 
Qgs,  becoming  nanower  and  fsdnter  towards  the  outer  edges,  as 
en  in  Fig.  816. 

If  we  look  at  the  rings  through  a  monochromatic  glass,  we  only 
e  alternately  bright  and  dark  rings.  These  rings  are  broader 
r  red  than  for  green  Ught,  and  narrower  for  violet  than  for  green. 
^  instead  of  coloured  we  use  white  light,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
e  a  thoroughly  white,  or  a  thoroughly  black  ring,  because  neither 
le  light  nor  the  dark  rings  of  the  different  colours  coincide ;  we 
e  colours  throughout,  which  instead  of  being  the  pure  hues  of 
le  spectrum  are  mixed  colours. 

These  phenomena  of  colour  may  be  explained  in  the  following 
lanner: 

If  rays  of  light  fall  upon  any  lamina  of  a  transparent  body,  they 
ill  be  reflected  partially  at  its  upper,  and  partially  at  its  lower 
irface,  and  the  rays  of  light  reflected  firom  the  two  surfSetces  will 

*  The  ring  lyitem  is  most  betntifiiUy  exhibited  in  several  nni*  and  hi-azal 
Titals,  and  for  the  sske  of  more  striking  illustration  of  these  phenomena,  we  have 
iivcn  ookmred  representations  of  the  appearances  manifested,  which  will  be  found  in 
late  II. 
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interfere,  dther  destroying  or  strengthening  each  other,  aeeordhig 
to  the  difference  of  the  paths  which  they  have  traversed. 

Let  us  consider  this  more  closely.    In  Fig.  816,  MN  OB 
Fio.  316.  represents  a  thi6  lamina  of  a  transpareol 

body  on  which  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays 
a  b  impinges,  this  pencil  of  rays  will  be 
partially  reflected  in  the  direction  b  c,  and 
partially  refracted  towards  d.  But  the  re- 
fracted rays  will  suffer  a  second  separation  at 
the  surface  O  P ;  the  reflected  portion  will 
emerge  at  «,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
pencil  of  light  reflected  at  the  first  surface 
M  Ny  consequently  both  pencils  of  light, 
b  e  and  ef  will  interfere. 

But  how  happens  it  that  only  thin  lamina  exhibit  such  colours 
as  these,  while  plates  of  some  thickness  do  not  manifest  them  ? 
Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  concession,  assume  that  the 
waves  of  light  in  violet  rays,  are  half  as  great  as  those  in  red 
rays;  (they  are  actually  somewhat  beyond  half  as  great),  then  the 
diameter  of  the  violet  rings  will  be  the  half  of  that  of  the  red 
rings;  at  the  place  where  the  first  dark  ring  for  red  light  is 
situated,  there  will  be  also  the  second  dark  ring  for  violet  Ught,  and 
one  light  ring  for  a  colour  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  between  the 
red  and  the  violet;  this  colour  is  decidedly  predominant  at  this  spot 
Where  the  seventh  dark  ring  for  red  light  occurs,  there  will 
be  the  fourteenth  dark  ring  for  violet  light;  at  this  spot,  there 
will,  therefore,  still  be  six  dark  rings,  and  seven  bright  rings  for 
the  intermediate  colours.  If,  therefore,  the  extreme  red,  the 
boundary  between  red  and  orange,  between  orange  and  yellow, 
yellow  and  green,  green  and  blue,  blue  and  indigo,  indigo  and 
violet,  and  the  extreme  violet  be  at  the  minimum,  the  intermediate 
rays  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  will  be 
at  the  maximum ;  no  one  of  these  colours  can,  therefore,  predo- 
minate, and  combined  they  will  yield  white. 

By  transmitted  light,  thin  plates  also  show  similar,  but  far 
fainter  colours,  which  are  complementary  to  those  exhibited  by 
reflected  light. 

Polarization  of  Light, — If  we  cut  from  a  transparent  crystal 
of  tourmaline  a  plate  whose  surface  runs  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis,  and  if  we  look  through  it  towards  a  polished  plate  reflecting 
the  light  of  the  sky  towards  the  eye  at  an  angle  of  from  80^ 
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to  40^,  the  polished  surface  will  appear  bright  or  dark^  aoeording 
as  we  turn  the  section  of  the  tourmaline ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  in 
every  position  suffer  the  transmission  of  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  plate.  The  pencil  of  li^t  must,  therefore,  by  its  reflexion 
from  the  polished  plate,  have  undergone  a  peculiar  modification, 
which  we  designate  by  the  term  polarization. 

Fio.  317.  If  we    had,  under    similar    circum- 

^  stances,  examined  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  glass  plate  with  the  plate  of  tourma- 
line, we  should  have  observed  the  same 
phenomenon,  consequently  rays  of  light 
are  polarized  by  reflexion  from  a  glass 
surface. 

The  tourmaline  plate  may  be  replaced 
by  a  glass  mirror. 

K  an  ordinary  ray  of  light  a  b  fall 
upon  a  plane  glass  plate  f  g  h  i  at  an 
angle  of  85^  25',  it,  for  the  most  part, 
becomes  reflected  in  the  direction  b  c, 
according  to  the  usual  laws.  The  ray  reflected  in  the  direction  b  c, 
is  now  polarized  by  this  reflection.  These  phenomena  can  be 
best  observed  when  the  mirror  fff  h  i  is  blackened  on  the  reverse 
side,  for  besides  the  rays  polarized  by  reflection,  some  coming 
from  objects  under  the  mirror  are  also  transmitted  in  the  direc- 
tion b  c,  and  which  have  passed  through  it. 

If  the  ray  b  c,  polarized  by  reflection,  fall  upon  a  second  glass 
plate,  likewise  blackened  upon  the  reverse  side,  and  parallel  to 
the  under  one,  the  ray  b  c  will  also  make  an  angle  with  it  of 
85°,  and  the  plane  of  reflection  of  the  upper  mirror  coincide 
with  that  of  the  lower  one.  In  this  position  of  the  second  mirror, 
the  ray  b  cis  reflected  like  every  ordinary  ray  of  light ;  if,  however, 
we  torn  the  upper  mirror  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direction  of 
the  ray  b  c  forms  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  angle  made  by  the 
incident  ray  b  c  with  the  plane  of  the  mirror  will  remain  the  same, 
but  the  parallelism  of  the  two  mirrors  will  cease,  and  the  plane  of 
reflection  of  the  upper  mirror  no  longer  coincide  with  that 
of  the  lower.  If  now  we  turn  the  upper  mirror  from  its  position 
of  parallelism  with  respect  to  the  other  mirror,  the  intensity  of  the 
twice  reflected  rays  will  dimmish  the  more  the  angle  which  is 
made  by  the  plane  of  reflection  of  the  upper  mirror  with  that 
of  the  lower  increases  until  it  becomes  90*,  or  in  other  words. 
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until  the  planes  of  reflection  of  both  mirrors  iiure  at  n^t  angles 
to  each  other.  In  this  position  the  ray  b  c  will  be  no  longer  reflected 
from  the  upper  mirror^  as  would  be  die  case  if  6  c  were  an  ordinary 
ray  of  light.  By  the  continued  turning  of  the  upper  mirror^^  the 
intensity  of  the  reflected  ray  gradually  increases,  until  it  again 
attains  its  maximum  on  the  rotation  amounting  to  180^.  In 
this  position  the  planes  of  reflection  of  the  two  mirrors  will  again 
coincide.  If  we  turn  it  still  further,  the  ray  reflected  to  the 
upper  mirror  will  again  become  fainter,  disappearing  entirdy  when 
the  planes  of  reflection  of  both  mirrors  again  cross  each  other, 
consequently  when  the  rotation  amounts  to  270^,  &e. 

An  arrangement  by  which  two  such  mirrors  can  be  used,  and 
by  which  the  above  described  experiments  may  be  made,  is  termed 
a  polarizing  apparatus.  The  simplest  arrangement  that  can  be 
adopted,  is  the  following:  A  mirror  blackened  at  the  back  is 
so  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  metallic  or  wooden  tube,  that  it 
makes  an  angle  of  85^  with  the  axis  of  the  tube,  when  all  the 
rays,  incident  on  the  mirror  at  an  angle  of  85^,  are  so  reflected 
that  they  pass  through  the  tube  in  the  direction  of  this  axis. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  tube  there  is  a  ring,  whose  axis  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  tube,  and  which  therefore  admits  of 
being  turned  round  upon  a  plane,  at  right  angles  to  this 
axis.  To  this  ring  is  fastened  a  second  mirror,  blackiaied  in 
like  manner  as  the  other,  and  also  making  an  angle  of  85^  with 
the  axis  of  the  tube.  By  turning  the  ring,  the  mirror  is  made  to 
revolve  with  it,  and  may  thus  be  brought  into  all  the  positions 
we  have  just  mentioned. 

Such  a  polarizing  apparatus  is,  however,  very  inconvenient ;  and 
that  delineated  in  Fig.  318,  and  represented  at  one  fourth  of  its 
natural  size,  is  far  better  in  every  respect.  Two  rods  are  inserted 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  in  the  rim  of  a  stand,  which 
must  be  made  sufficiently  heavy  to  give  the  whole  the  stability 
necessary  to  support  the  apparatus ;  between  these  rods  there  is  a 
frame  A  By  enclosing  a  polished  glass  mirror.  This  frame, 
together  with  the  miiTor,  may  be  made  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal 
axis  by  means  of  a  pivot,  by  which  means  the  glass  may  be 
moved  at  will  in  any  position  about  the  direction  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  mirror  is  generally,  however,  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  its  plane  shall  make  an  angle  of  85^  with  the  vertical. 
If,  in  this  position  of  the  miiTor,  a  ray  of  light  a  b  falls  upon 
it  at  an  angle  of  35^,  it  passes  partially  through  the  glass,  (but 
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oC  Hub  we  need  not  take  any  acconnt),  aad  is  partially  reflected 
^1^  gj^  vertically  downwards  in  tlie  direction 

b  c.  This  reflected  ray  ia  now  pola- 
rised, and  a  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  lines  a  b  and  6  c,  is  its 
plane  of  polarization. 

At  the  base  of  the  apparatus  there 
is  a  comnioo  mirror,  blackened  be- 
neath, and  horisontally  placed,  on 
which  the  polarized  rays  b  c  impinge 
•  rectangularly;  this  ray  is,  therefore, 
reflected  in  the  same  direction  ia 
which  it  came,  and  passing  throngh 
^  the  polarizing  mirror  proceeds,  in  a 
vertical  direction,  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  apparatus.  The  upper  extremities 
of  the  columns  (we  will  not  at  present 
treat  of  the  middle  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus) have  a  graduated  ring.  The 
zero  of  this  division  ia  so  situated  that 
if  we  imagine  a  vertical  plane  drawn 
throngh  0  and  180",  it  will  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  reflection  of  the 
lower  mirror,  and  consequently  with 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  rays 
polamed  by  it.  Within  this  graduated  ring,  there  is  another  that 
can  be  made  to  revolve,  and  on  which  are  placed  two  columns, 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  having  between  them  a 
mirror  of  .black  glass,  or  a  mirror  blackened  on  the  back,  which 
ia  festened  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lower  polarizing  mirror ;  as 
the  lower  one  is  made  to  revolve  round  a  horizontal  axis,  the 
blackened  mirror  may  easily  be  so  placed  as  to  make  an  angle 
of  05"  25'  with  the  vertical. 

The  revolving  ring  on  which  the  columns  stand,  slopes  some- 
what at  the  edges,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
ring,  an  index  is  drawn  apon  the  slope.  A  vertical  plane  passing 
through  this  index  to  the  middle  point  of  the  ring,  coincides  with 
the  plane  of  the  reflection  of  the  blackened  mirror.  If  we  torn 
the  ring  bearing  the  apper  mirror,  so  that  the  index  coincidefl 
with  the  0  of  the  graduated  lines,  the  planes  of  reflection  of  the 
appear  ind  lower  mirror  will  onncide.    The  same  will  be  the  case 
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when  the  index  stands  at  180^.  If  the  index  stand  at  90^,  as  in  oar 
figrure^  or  at  270^,  the  plane  of  reflection  of  the  upper  mirror 
will  form  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of  reflection  of  the  lower 
mirror. 

The  phenomena  of  ordinary^  polarisation^  which  majr  be  observed 
by  this  apparatus^  are  as  follows.  If  both  mirrors  lie  parallel  to 
ieach  other,  if,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  ring  bearing  the  black  glass, 
stand  at  0°,  the  upper  mirror  will  reflect  the  rays  impinging  upon 
itfirom  below,  and  the  field  of  vision  appear  consequently  dear.  If 
we  turn  the  analysing  mirror  (this  is  the  common  term  for  the 
upper  mirror)  from  its  position,  the  intensity  of  the  Ught  reflected 
by  it  will  diminish  more  and  more  until  it  comes  at  last  to  0,  when 
the  index  will  stand  at  90^.  In  this  position,  therefore,  the  blackened 
mirror  no  longer  reflects  the  rays  impinging  upon  it  from  below,  and 
the  field  of  vision  appears  dark.  If  we  turn  it  still  further,  it  becomes 
graduaUy  lighter,  and  when  the  index  stands  at  180^,  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  again  equal  to  what  was  observed  at  0^.  The  light, 
however,  diminishes  again  when  we  turn  the  mirrcKr  beyond  180^, 
and  the  field  of  vision  becomes  a  second  time  dark  when  the  index 
stands  at  270^. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  during  this  rotation^  the  dirsction 
of  the  blackened  mirror  must  remain  unchanged  with  respect  to 
the  vertical.  But  in  all  positions,  the  upper  mirror  makes  an 
angle  of  35^  25'  with  the  vertical.  If  without  altering  anything 
else  in  the  apparatus,  we  change  the  position  of  the  lower  mirror 
with  regard  to  the  incident  rays,  if,  for  instance,  we  place  it  so  as 
to  make  an  angle  of  25^  with  the  vertical,  those  rays  will  reach 
the  upper  mirror  of  the  apparatus  which  have  made  an  angle  with 
the  lower  mirror.  If  we  repeat  the  above  experiment,  we  shall 
find  that  the  light  reflected  from  the  upper  mirror  is  never 
quite  null.  If  the  upper  mirror  be  so  placed  that  its  jiwue  of 
reflection  cross  that  of  the  lower  one,  if,  therefore,  the  index  of  the 
lower  division  stand  at  90^,  although  less  light  will  be  reflected 
in  this  position  than  in  any  other,  still  some  portion  of  the  rays 
coming  from  below  will  be  reflected. 

We  may  conclude  from  this,  that  the  rays  reflected  from  the 
lower  mirror  are  only  partially  polarized  at  an  angle  of  25^.  The 
more  the  angle,  which  the  rays  incident  upon  the  lower  glass  mirror 
make  with  its  plane,  deviates  from  85^  25',  the  more  imperfect  is 
the  polarization.  The  angle  at  which  perfect  polarization  takes 
place  (viz.  35^  25'  for  glass),  is  termed  the  angle  of  polarization. 
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Metallic  surfaces  have  not  the  property  of  polarizing  light  by 
reflection ;  we  cannot^  therefore,  use  mirrors  plated  on  the  back 
with  tin  and  quieksilver  for  experiments  in  polarisation. 

The  polarisation  of  light  is  explained  according  to  the  nndolatory 
theory^  on  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  nndiilations  of  a  polarised  ray 
of  light  occur  in  one  and  the  same  plane,  whilst  the  undulations  of 
an  ordinary  ray  of  light  take  place  in  every  possible  line  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction. 

Double  refraction. — If  we  place  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar 
upon  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  a  black  point  or  line  has  been 
drawn,  we  shall  see  this  point  or  line  double.  If  we  form  a  prism 
of  this  spar,  we  shall  see  a  double  image  of  every  object  looked  at. 
This  experiment  proves  that  every  ray  of  light  impinging  on  a 
prism  of  Iceland  spar  is  divided  into  two  portions,  which  do  not 
obey  the  same  laws  of  refraction,  and  that  this  spar  has  the 
property  of  double  refraction. 

If  we  examine  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline  the  two  objects 
seen  by  means  of  the  Iceland  spar,  we  shall  find  that  both  rays  are 
polarized,  for  according  as  we  turn  the  plate  of  tourmaline,  one  or 
other  of  the  images  will  disappear ;  the  plane  in  which  the  particles 
of  one  ray  vibrate  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  vibration  of 
that  of  the  other  ray. 

Iceland  spar  is  not  the  only  doubly  refracting  body;  this 
property  belongs  to  all  crystallizable  substances  not  belonging  to 
regular  «yatem»  of  crystallization. 

In  every  doubly  refracting  crystal,  there  are  one  or  two  direc- 
tions in  which  double  refruction  does  not  take  place;  these 
directions  are  termed  the  optical  axes. 

A  development  of  the  laws  of  double  refraction  wovlA  lead  us 
beyond  our  limits.  K  we  lay  a  very  thin  plate  of  crystallized 
gypaom  upon  the  middle  circle  of  the  polarizing  apparatus,  seen 
in  Vig.  818,  it  wiU  appear  coloured,  changing  (other  circumstances 
lemaining  the  same)  its  colour  with  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

If  a  thin  plate  when  laid  between  mirrors  crossing  each  other 
shows  a  definite  colour,  the  colour  complementary  to  it  will  appear 
when  these  mirrors  are  parallel. 

These  phenomena  of  colour  arise  from  the  two  rap  into  which 
the  incident  light  is  separated  (for  crystals  of  gypsum  are  doubly 
refracting)  traversing  the  plate  with  equal  velocity  and  interfering 
after  reflection  from  the  upper  mirror. 

Fbtes  of  other  crystals  exhibit  similar  colours  when  made  suffi- 
ciently thin. 
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If  we  cut  a  plate  firom  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  whose 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  optical  axis,  it  will  show,  when  brought  into 
the  polarizing  apparatus,  or  laid  between  the  plates  of  tourmaline, 
very  beautifully  coloured  rings,  the  formation  of  which  may  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  colours  of  the  plates  of  gypsum. 
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CHBMICAL  ACTIONS  OF   LIGHT.. 


Influence  of  light  on  chemical  combinations  and  on  decompoiitions. 
— ^At  an  ordinary  temperature,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  do  not 
combine  with  each  other  in  the  dark ;  but  as  soon  as  we  give 
admittance  to  light,  the  combination  takes  place,  slowly  by  simple 
daylight,  but  is  accompanied  with  an  explosion  when  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight.  Chlorine  absorbed  by  water  has  the  power  of  gra- 
dually withdrawing  the  hydrogen  from  it  only  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light ;  phosphorus  kept  in  water  is  converted  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  into  the  red  oxide  of  phosphorus.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  partially  decomposed  by 
light  into  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid  ;  white  chloride  of  silver  becomes 
first  coloured  violet  by  the  action  of  light,  and  subsequently  quite 
black,  and  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  escapes,  &c.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  instances,  adduced  to  show  the  influence  of 
light  upon  chemical  combinations  and  upon  decomposition,  and  all 
chemical  treatises  afford  numerous  examples  of  the  same  thing. 

The  influence  of  light  upon  the  decomposition  of  organic  sub- 
stances is  very  remarkable ;  for  instance,  it  promotes  the  union  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
organic  substances;  hence  arises  the  fading  of  vegetable  colouring 
matter  in  light,  especially  in  simlight ;  the  yellow  coloration  of  oU 
of  turpentine,  and  the  green  hue  of  yellow  guaiacum  on  exposing 
to  light  a  piece  of  paper  dipped  in  a  spirituous  solution  of  thin 
gum  resin,  &c.  Light  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  living  plants,  their  perfect  development  being  impossible 
in  the  dark,  where  they  soon  acquire  a  9ickly  appearance,  and  their 
leaves  and  blossoms  grow  pale.  Plants  reared  in  a  room,  always 
incline  towards  the  windows.  The  green  portions  of  plants  absorb 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  this  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  the 
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carbon  remaining  as  a  constituent  of  the  plants,  whilst  the  oxygen 
is  again  given  off  to  the  atmosphere.  This  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  exhalation  of  oxygen  into  the  air  takes  place  only 
under  the  influence  of  light.  We  may  easily  convince  ourselves 
of  this  fact  by  laying  a  fresh  green  twig  under  a  glass  bell  filled 
with  water  holding  in  solution  carbonic  acid ;  in  the  light  nume- 
rous gas  bubbles  develope  themselves  upon  the  leaves,  and  rise  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  glass  bell ;  the  gas  thus  collected  is  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  development  of  gas  does  not  take  place  in  the 
dark,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  all  free  carbonic  acid  is  removed  from 
the  water. 

The  chemical  actions  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  generally 
much  stronger  than  those  of  the  red.       -' 

Photoffraphy. — ^The  idea  first  occurred  to  Wedgwood  to  avail 
himself  of  the  blackening  of  chloride  of  silver  to  fix  the  pictures 
of  the  Camera  Obscura^  and  Davy  obtained  the  images  of  small 
objects  on  chloride  of  silver  paper  by  means  of  a  solar  microscope ; 
but  these  were  soon  effaced  by  the  continuous  action  of  light  upon 
the  chloride  of  silver.  Niepce  advanced  the  art  of  fixing  these 
photographic  images ;  but  it  remained  for  Daguerre  to  discover, 
after  many  careful  and  laborious  attempts,  a  method  by  which 
almost  incredible  results  are  attained. 

The  substance  on  which  Daguerrefs  photographic  images  are 
represented,  is  a  copper  plate  thinly  covered  with  silver.  After 
being  sufficiently  purified,  this  plate  is  laid  over  a  square  porcelain 
dish,  filled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  iodine^  and 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  the  iodine,  until  a  goldish  yellow,  or 
a  violet  layer  of  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  upon  the  surface.  The 
plate  is  now  put  into  the  Camera  Obscura,  being  carefully  kept 
from  the  light  during  its  removal,  exactly  at  the  place  where  a 
well  defined  image  of  the  object  to  be  delineated  appears.  After  a 
certain  time,  the  duration  of  which  depends  upon  various  circum- 
stances, the  plate  is  removed  from  the  Camera  Obscura,  There  is  now 
no  trace  of  an  image  to  be  perceived,  this  appearing  only  on  bring- 
ing the  plate  over  a  metallic  plate  somewhat  warmed,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  mercury.  As  soon  as  the  image  is  sufficiently 
well  defined,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  hypo-sulphate  of 
■oda,  or  in  default  of  this,  in  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of 
■odium,  by  which  the  coating  of  iodide  of  silver  is  dissolved,  and 
all  farther  action  of  light  prevented. 

Light  acts  on  those  parts  of  the  iodized  plate  on  which  the 
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light  portions  of  the  picture  in  the  Camera  Obseura  have  fallen 
before  the  action  becomes  apparent  to  the  eye ;  thus  the  portions 
of  the  plate  which  are  most  exposed  to  light  have  acquired  the 
property  of  condensing  the  vapour  of  mercury:  here^  therefore,  the 
mercury  is  precipitated  in  infinitely  minute  globiiles,  whilst  no 
such  precipitate  occturs  where  the  light  has  not  acted.  After  the 
unchanged  iodide  of  silver  has  been  entirely  washed  away  from 
the  last  named  parts,  we  have  a  fine  coating  of  the  precipitate  on 
the  light  portions,  whilC)  where  the  light  does  not  act,  the  shining 
silvered  surface  appears;  and  if  we  hold  the  plate  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  mirror  reflects  to  the  eye  the  ray  coming  from 
dark  objects,  this  silvered  surface  forms  the  dark  back-ground, 
on  which  the  light  parts  are  produced  by  the  light  scattered  in  all 
directions  frt)m  the  globules  of  mercury. 

K  we  leave  the  plate  too  long  in  the  Camera  Obscura,  the  action 
of  the  light  becomes  apparent  upon  the  iodized  plate,  whilst  the 
iodide  of  silver  is  blackened  in  those  parts  where  the  light  acts 
most  strongly ;  the  picture  thus  produced  is  a  negative  picture, 
that  is  to  say,  the  light  parts  of  the  object  correspond  to  the  dark 
portions  of  the  image,  and  vice-versd.  If  we  leave  the  plate  in  the 
Camera  Obecura  until  the  action  of  light  is  visible  upon  itj  it  ijs 
then  too  late  to  procure  a  Daguerrotype  photographic  picture. 

These  pictures  can  never  represent  the  relations  between  lights 
and  shadows  with  perfect  accuracy,  owing  to  the  different  action 
of  the  various  colours  upon  the  iodized  plate ;  green  rays  scarcely 
produce  any  action,  on  which  account  trees  always  appear  very 
dark ;  red  rays  likewise  act  very  slightly.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, the  Daguerrotype  portraits  do  not  produce  correct  like- 
nesses of  the  originals. 

Talbot  has  pursued  a  totally  different  method  in  procuring  his 
photographic  pictures.  He  makes  use  of  a  paper  which  is  rendered 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  light  by  a  process  which  we  cannot  fur- 
ther describe,  and  which  is  termed  Cahtype  paper.  A  niq;ative 
picture  is  formed  upon  this  paper  in  the  Camera  Obscura,  and 
fixed  by  means  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

This  negative  picture  is  then  laid,  together  with  a  pieee  of  simi- 
larly prepared  paper,  between  two  glass  plates;  the  dark  portions 
of  the  picture  keep  from  the  second  paper  the  light  whidi  acts 
through  the  light  parts,  and  thus  a  positive  picture  is  formed 
upon  the  second  paper.  Several  positive  copies  may  be  taken 
from  one  and  the  same  negative  picture. 
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SECTION  VI. 


MAGNETISM   AND  ELECTRICITY. 


PART    I. 
HAONBTI8M. 

CHAPTER   I. 

MUTUAL   ACTION    OP   MAGNETS   ON   EACH    OTHER^   AND   ON 

MAGNETIC    BOOTES. 

We  find  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  certain  iron  ores  which  possess 
the  property  of  attracting  iron ;  these  are  termed  natural  magnets. 
The  same  property  can  be  imparted  temporarily  to  iron,  and  per- 
manently to  steel,  and  magnets  formed  of  this  substance,  which 
are  termed  artificial  magnets,  are  best  adapted  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  magnetism  from  the  facility  with  which  a 
suitable  form  can  be  applied  to  them*  Artificial  magnets  are 
generally  made  in  the  shape  of  rods,  needles,  or  horse-shoes. 

Magnetic  poles. — ^K  we  dip  a  magnetic  rod  into  iron  filings,  we 
shall  see  on  removing  it,  that  the  filmgs  will  not  be  equally 
snapended  to  all  parts  of  the  rod,  they  will  fall  off  immediately  from 
the  middle^^'^where  the  magnetic  rod  does  not  appear  to  exert  any 
influence ;  from  the  middle  towards  the  extremities  or  poles^  how- 
ever, this  power -of  attraction  increases  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  319. 

Fio.  319.  One  would  be  led    at 

first  sight  to  suppose  that 
if  a  magnet  were  sepa- 
rated along  its  neutral  line 
(by  a  magnetised  steel 
wire,  toft  instance,  with  which  the  experiment  may  be  easily  made) 
neidier  of  the  divided  portions  would  be  true  magnets,  and  that 
each  would  attract  at  one  extremity  only ;  experiment  proves  the 
xevene  however,  each  part  being  a  perfect  magnet  having  its  neutral 
line  and  two  poles. 

X  2 
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Similar  poles  repel  each  other,  contrary  poles  attract  each  other. — 

Fig.  820  represents  a  magnet  lying  in  a  casing  of  paper  or  metal, 

™.  320.  and  suspended  in  a  hori«)ntal  posi- 

rv  tion.     If  we  bring    one  pole  of  a 

magnet  near  either  of  the  two  poles 
a  and  b  of  another  magnet,  the  pole  a 
will  be  attracted  while  b  will  be 
repelled.  We  term  the  poles  a  and  b 
opposite  poles,  because  they  act  in 
different  ways  upon  the  same  pole 
if  brought  near  them.  If  now  we 
invert  the  magnet  which  we  hold  in  our  hand,  in  order  to  bring  its 
opposite  pole  to  the  suspended  magnet,  the  reverse  will  take  place, 
a  will  be  repelled  and  b  attracted.  The  two  poles  of  the  magnet 
in  the  hand  are,  therefore,  also  of  different  natures,  and  are  conse- 
quently opposite.  In  a  similar  manner  we  may  show  that  die  two 
poles  of  every  magnet  are  opposite. 

If  we  bring  two  different  magnets  to  the  suspended  magnet,  it 
will  be  easy  to  find  which  of  the  two  attracts  the  pole  a  of  the 
suspended  magnet,  and  repels  A.  If  we  designate  this  pole  of  the 
first  magnet  as  n,  and  the  pole  of  the  second  magnet  acting  simi- 
larly as  n^,  n  and  n'  will  be  the  similar  poles  of  these  two  magnets. 
If  the  second  pole  of  the  first  magnet  be  m,  and  that  of  the  other 
m',  the  pole  m  as  well  as  m'  will  repel  the  pole  a  of  the  suspended 
magnet,  and  attract  the  pole  b.  The  two  poles  m  and  m*  are 
likewise  similar. 

If  now  we  suspend  the  magnet  whose  poles  are  designated  m 
and  m',  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  admit  of  its  turning  readily  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  bring  the  other  near  it,  we  shall  find  that  the 
poles  m  and  m'  will  repel  each  other,  as  will  also  the  poles  n  and  n'  ; 
similar  poles  consequently  repel  each  other.  While  the  poles  m  and 
n'  and  n  and  m'  being  dissimilar  poles,  attract  each  other. 

There  are,  therefore,  in  the  two  halves  into  which  a  magnet  is 
divided  by  the  neutral  line,  two  forces,  which,  although  appearing 
at  first  sight  to  be  of  similar  nature,  from  their  acting  similarly 
upon  iron  are  actually  two  opposite  forces.  The  neutral  line  is, 
consequently,  the  boundary  between  two  opposite  forces,  forming 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  and  herein  lies  the  reason  of 
their  neutral  character. 

From  reasons  which  we  shall  presently  better  understand, 
one  pole  of  the  magnet  is  termed  the  south  pole,  and  the  other 
the  north  pole. 


^^Mi''^"':^^: 
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{/infer  the  mfiuence  of  a  magnet,  iron  itself  becomes  magnetic. — In 
order  to  show  this  property  of  iron  we  must  make  the  experiment 
represented  in  Pig.  821.  Let  an  iron  cylinder  /  be  supported  by 
a  magnet  a  b;  if  we  bring  iron  filings  to  the  lower  part  of  this 
cylinder,  they  will  continue  suspended  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  little 
Fio.  321.  *^  hanging  as  long  as  the  little  cylinder  con- 
h  a     tinues  to  adhere  to  the  magnet ;  but  as  soon  as 

the  cylinder  is  removed,  the  iron  filings  will  fall 
ofi*,  and  no  further  attractive  force  be  perceived. 
We  cannot  ascribe  this  phenomenon  to  the  force 
of  magnets  acting  at  a  distance,  for  if  the  small  cylinder  were  not 
of  iron  we  should  not  observe  the  phenomenon ;  of  this  we  shall 
be  still  better  convinced  by  observing,  1.  that  the  threads  of  iron 
filings  diminish  gradually  from  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder ;  2. 
that  there  is  a  point  towards  the  upper  end  where  the  filings  do  not 
adhere,  consequently,  that  the  small  cylinder  has  a  neutral  magnetic 
line ;  8.  that  the  filings  adhere  again  above  this  point,  but  that 
they  have  an  opposite  direction.  The  little  cylinder  is  there- 
fore a  real  magnet,  attracting  iron  filings,  having  two  poles  and  a 
neutral  magnetic  line ;  the  latter,  however,  does  not  coincide  with 
the  geometrical  middle. 

Instead  of  bringing  iron  filings  to  the  suspended  cylinder,  we 

may  attach  to  it  another  cylinder  (as  in  Fig.  822)  which  will 

no  322.  ^^^^    ^    supported,    to     this    a  third,   fourth, 

and  so  on ;  in  this  way  a  chain  may  be  formed 
of  which  the  magnet  is  the  first  link.  If  we 
remove  this  link,  the  whole  chain  will  fall  apart, 
there  being  no  power  to  hold  together  the 
links. 

Magnetic  fluids. — To  explain  the  various  phenomena  of  magne- 
tism, we  assume  that  there  are  two  different  magnetic  fluids,  distri- 
buted in  the  magnet  in  a  manner  which  we  must  consider  more 
particularly ;  the  particles  of  each  of  these  fluids  repel  each  other, 
but  attract  those  of  the  other  fluid.  The  magnetic  fluids  are  present 
in  equal  quantities  in  every  molecule  of  iron  and  steel ;  but  they 
cannot  pass  firom  a  magnet  to  a  piece  of  iron,  or  firom  one  molecule 
to  another,  the  magnetic  condition  depends  only  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  magnetic  fluids  are  distributed  in  every 
individual  molecule. 

We  must  suppose  a  magnet,  or  a  magnetised  iron  rod  (as  seen 
in  Fig.  888)  to  be  composed  of  small  particles,  each  of  which 
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contains  both  fluids^  although  in  a  state  of  separation ;  the  mag- 
netic fluids  being  distributed  in  each  particle  in  such  a  manner 

,o,  that  the  similar  fluid  is  turned 

towards  the  same  side  in  all 
the  particles.  There  is,  there- 
fore, only  one  fluid  present 
at  the  left  extremity  of  the 
magnet  represented  in  Fig.  328,  while  the  right  extremity  is  solely 
occupied  by  the  other;  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  is  thus 
Explained.  We  can  easily  understand  from  this  explanation  that  a 
magnet  may  be  broken  into  two  parts,  and  each  separate  portion 
remain  a  perfect  magnet. 

If,  therefore,  a  piece  of  iron  be  magnetised  by  the  influence 
of  a  magnet,  no  magnetic  fluid  will  pass  from  the  magnet  to  the 
iron,  but  the  approximation  of  the  magnet  wiU  simply  occasion  a 
distribution  through  the  iron  of  the  magnetic  fluids  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  separated  in  each  molecule,  and  directed  towards 
a  definite  side,  but  distributed  quite  uniformly  over  the  whole. 

Iron  only  retains  its  magnetic  properties  so  long  as  the  c(m- 
tiguity  of  a  magnet  keeps  the  magnetic  fluids  separated;  on  the 
removal  of  the  magnet  the  separated  fluids  again  combine,  and  the 
iron  returns  to  its  natural  condition. 

A  horizontal  magnet  a  b  supports  at  one  end  an  iron  mass/,  the 
on^        weia:ht  of  which  is  nearly  as  ^reat  as  the  magnet  is 

FfO.  324.  1  -1         /.  •  TWT  i_  •  i- 

capable  of  supportmg.  We  now  bnng  another 
magnet  a'  b'  over  a  A  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
contrary  poles  a  and  b'  are  turned  towards  each 
other.  If  we  bring  the  second  magnet  gradually 
nearer,  in  the  manner  specified,  the  piece  of  iron/ 
will  fall  off.  The  two  magnets  combined  cannot 
therefore  support  as  much  as  each  one  separately.  We  may  easily 
understand  the  cause  of  this ;  for  the  second  magnet  disturbs  the 
actions  of  the  first,  whilst  it  decomposes  the  fluids  of  the  mass  of 
iron  /  in  an  opposite  sense. 

Steel  resists  the  magnetising  influence  of  a  magnet  much  better 
than  iron,  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  steel,  if  it  be  tolerably  large,  is 
not  magnetised  so  strongly  or  immediately  by  contact  with  a 
magnet  as  is  a  piece  of  iron;  and  in  order  perfectiy  to  mag- 
netise a  rod  of  steel,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  for  a 
longer  period  in  contact  with  the  magnet,  or  that  the  latter  should 
be  drawn  repeatedly  over  it  in  the  proper  manner ;  when,  how- 
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ever,  steel  is  once  magnetised^  it  does  not  lose  this  property  very 
easily^  but  retains  the  magnetic  character  even  after  the  magnet  has 
been  removed;  we  may  consequently  form  permanent  magnets  of 
steely  but  not  of  iron. 

Perfectly  hardened  steel  admits  least  easily  of  being  magnetised; 
but  when  once  it  has  acquired  the  magnetic  property^  it  does  not 
readily  lose  it.  When  tempered  steel  loses  its  hardness  by  being 
annealed,  it  assimilates  more  nearly  to  soft  iron  in  its  relation  to 
magnetism.  Red  hot  iron  is  not  attracted  by  a  magnet,  and  a 
steel  magnet  entirely  loses  its  magnetic  properties  on  being 
heated. 

Besides  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt  may  also  become  magnetic. 
Magnetic  armatures. — ^A  magnet  may  gradually  lose  its  force, 
owing  to  various  causes.  To  prevent  tUs,  the  so  called  armatures 
are  made  use  of :  this  term  is  applied  to  pieces  of  soft  iron,  brought 
into  contact  with  the  magnet  in  order  to  preserve  its  power  by 
means  of  the  magnetic  decomposition  going  on  in  the'  soft  iron. 
The  following  method  for  thus  arming  magnetic  bars  is  the  best, 
and  will  be  seen  exemplified  in  Fig.  325.  Two  like  magnetic  bars 
are  laid  parallel  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  north  pole  of  the  one  is  directed  to  the  same  side 
as  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  to  these  are  attached  two 
pieces  of  soft  iron  a  b  and  c  din  order  to  complete  the 
parallelogram.  Each  of  these  pieces  of  iron  naturally 
becomes  a  magnet  of  itself,  reacting  in  such  a  manner 
iq>on  the  magnetic  rods  N  S  and  N'  S',  that  the 
separated  fluids  are  fixed  at  the  corresponding  extre- 
mities. 

Magnetic  needles  and  bars  lying  in  the  direction  of  terrestial 

magnetism  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  armed  by  the  earth. 

A  magnetic    battery  is  a  combination  of  several  individual 

magnets.      Fig.  826,  represents  one  constructed  according  to 

no.  326. 


no.  325. 


CoulomVs  plan.    It  consists  of  12  separate  magnetic  bars,  forming 
8  layers  each,  composed  of  4  bars.    The  bars  of  the  middle  layer 
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u%  ^lout  2,  5,  or  3  inches  tWter  than  those  of 
the  other  kyen,  and  project  about  16  to  18 
linea  «t  either  side.  All  tJie  ban  are  of  exactly 
the  same  dimensions,  and  are  festened  into  pieces 
of  iron  /  serving  as  armatures.  The  brass  buds 
G  e'  serve  to  hold  the  rods  and  armatures  together. 
Such  large  magnetic  bundles  remain  lunisontally 
fixed,  when  made  uae  of  for  the  purpose  of 
magnetising.  The  smaller  oue«  employed  for 
friction  are  constructed  on  similar  princi- 
ples. 

Fig.  837  represents  a  horseshoe  magnet.  It  conaiBta  of  several 
horse-shoe  shaped  curved  pktea  of  steel,  lying  immediatdy  oa  one 
another,  and  held  together  by  two  screws  a  and  a,  made  oif  iron  or 
brass.  Each  plate  is  separately  magnetised,  before  it  is  used 
for  constructing  the  apparatus.  A  ring  n  n'  serves  to  suspend 
the  magnets,  and  a  piece  of  soft  iron  pp',  the  anchor,  forms  the 
armature.  Giood  horse-ahoe  magnets  are  capable  of  sustainii^ 
from  10  to  20  times  their  own  weight. 

The  armature  of  natural  magnets  is  represented  in  Figs.  828 
and  339.     The  parts  I  and  /'  are  the  vm^a  of  the  armature,  and 

no.  328.  no.  329.     f  P'   '''*   ^**'      '^^    ™'8»  ■" 

made  nearly  as  Imnd  as  the 
n  magnet,  and  about  (me  line  in 
ka)      thickness.     The  dimensicns  of 

[^ J  the    feet     depend     upon     the 

strength  of  the  magnets. 

A  remarkable  phenomenoa 
is  observed  in  natural  as  well 
as  artificial  magnets,  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  Batisfact<»ily 
explained,  we  mean  the  weak^i- 
ing  which  occurs  on  overloading. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  magnet 
can  bear  20  kilogrammes.     If 


now  we  daily  add  a  small  weight,  we  increase  its  power  of  bearing 
until  the  load  amount  to  30  or  40  kilogrammes ;  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  lifter  is  severed  by  the  application  of  toolai^e  a  weight,  the 
strength  of  the  magnet  diminishes  considerably,  scarcely,  at  last, 
supporting  more  than  20  kilogrammes,  the  weight  from  which  we 
started.     But  if  we  attach  a  smaller  weight,  increasing  it  with 
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caatkm,  we  shall  find  that  after  some  time  the  magnet  has 
reeovered  its  former  strength. 

Magnetization  of  steel  needles  and  bars. — ^The  so-called  method 
by  separated  tonch,  is  managed  by  placing  two  strong  bundles  of 
magnets,  see  Fig.  826,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  the  one 
coincides  with  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  opposite  poles  are  inclined  towards  each  other,  as  seen  in 
^.  880,  where  /  represents  the  one  pole  of  one  bundle,  and  f 

_^  the  opposite  pole  of  the 

other.     The  needle  to 
r^  ^^^^0^"^        ^^  magnetised  is  now 

laid  upon  a  piece  of 
wood  /,  to  which  it 
may  be  secured  to  pre- 
vent its  being  displaced.  We  now  take  the  two  touching  magnets 
g  and  ^,  each  in  one  hand,  and  holding  them  at  an  inclination  of 
about  25  or  30  degrees  towards  the  horizon,  place  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  rod  to  be  magnetised,  moving  them  gently  and 
regularly  in  such  a  manner  that  g  g'  simultaneously  reach  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  needle,  and  this  process  is  repeated 
several  times.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  touching 
magnet  must  touch  the  needle  with  the  same  pole  towards  which  we 
iitect  it.  This  method  is  especially  well  adapted  to  magnetise 
regularly  and  perfectly  such  magnets  as  are  used  for  compasses,  or 
steel  bars  which  are  not  more  than  4  or  5  millimetres  in 
thickness. 

The  double  touch  is  applied  to  prepare  steel  bars  which  exceed  4 
or  5  millimetres  in  thickness ;  in  which  case,  the  method  above 
described  is  inadequate  to  the  purpose.    The  double  touch  is  thus 

,io.  331.  managed.    The  bar  to 

be  magnetised  is  laid 
between  two  bundles  of 
magnets,  which  arc 
placed  over  its  centre 
as  described  in  the  former  method,  the  magnets  must,  however, 
be  less  inclined,  forming  only  an  angle  of  from  15  to  20  degrees 
with  the  horizon.  Besides  this,  the  frictions  are  not  made  towards 
opposite  poles,  but  both  magnets  are  moved  towards  one  extre- 
mity of  the  rod,  and  then  back  the  whole  length.  After  the 
magnets  have  been  moved  together  sufficiently  long,  they  are  again 
raised  from  the  middle  of  the  rod.     In  order  to  manage  this 
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process  more  conveniently,  we  may  fSuten  the  two  rubbing 
magnets  to  a  kind  of  triangle  of  wood  or  brass;  there  musty 
however,  at  all  events,  be  a  space  of  about  5  or  6  millimetres 
between  the  lower  parts  of  the  magnets ;  this  is  best  effected  by 
the  insertion  of  a  bit  of  wood,  brass,  or  lead,  as  represented  in  our 
Fig.  at  /. 

The  doable  touch  communicates  a  very  strong  d^ree  of  magne- 
tism, but  it  cannot  be  safely  applied  to  magnetise  needles  for 
compasses,  or  bars  intended  for  nice  experiments,  since  it  almost 
always  gives  poles  of  unequal  strength,  thus  occasioning  successive 
stoppages. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP   THE    MAGNETIC   ACTIONS   OF  THE   EARTH. 

Direction  of  magnets^  declination,  inelinaHon. — ^A  magnetic  rod 

horizontally  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  or  a  magnetic  needle 

revolving  easily  upon  a  point  in  an  horizontal  plane  (this  needle  is 

generally  made  in  the  form  of  a  rhomboid,  as  seen  in  Fig.  832, 

yjQ  332^  and  has  in  its  centre  an  agate  cap, 

o  which  reposes  upon  the  steel   point 

-== ^^^g|igifiggiMii»^  forming  the  pivot)  is  not  in   equili- 

i  brium  in  all  positions,  but  takes  a 
definite  position,  directed  towards  one 
definite  point  of  the  horizon.  It  will 
always  return  to  this  position  after  a 
series  of  oscillations  if  removed  firom 
it.  The  force  urging  the  needle  back 
to  this  position  is  magnetic ;  since  no 
phenomenon  of  the  kind  is  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  an  unmagnetised 
needle.  This  remarkable  property  of 
magnetism  is  observed  everywhere; 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  all  seas,  on  the  loftiest  summits  of 
mountains,  as  in  the  deepest  mines,  the  magnetic  needle  assumes 
a  definite  direction,  to  which  it  will  invariably  return  if  removed 
from  it.  There  must,  consequently,  be  a  magnetic  force  which 
acts  at  all  points  of  the  carth^s  sur&ce,  for  magnetic  needles 
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can  no  more  take  up  a  direction  of  themselves  than  a  body  can  set 
itself  into  motion ;  in  both  cases  the  influence  of  some  foreign  force 
is  required.  We  may  prove  by  means  of  a  simple  experiment^  that 
this  directing  force  acts  as  a  magnet^  and  not  as  a  mass  of  iron. 
If  we  entirely  invert  the  poles  of  a  magnetic  needle^  they  will  not 
be  in  equiUbrium  in  their  new  position,  but  will  each  describe 
a  complete  semicircle  in  order  to  return  to  the  state  of  equilibrium^ 
and  reassume  their  original  direction.  The  directing  force  conse- 
quently distinguishes  the  two  poles,  attracting  the  one,  and 
repelling  the  other  Uke  a  magnet,  whilst  iron  will  equally  attract 
the  poles  of  a  magnet. 

When  we  combine  all  the  difierent  observations  that  have  been 
made  in  different  places,  we  are  in  truth  led  to  regard  the  earth 
as  one  great  magnet,  whose  neutral  line  is  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  equator.  Hence  we  have  a  means  offered  us  of  giving 
fitting  terms  to  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet. 

The  two  poles  of  the  great  terrestrial  magnet  lie  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  poles  of  the  earth's  axis,  on  which  account  we  name  the  one 
the  magnetic  north  pole,  and  the  other  the  magnetic  south  pole. 
These  contrary  poles  attract  each  other  however,  and  thus  a  mag- 
netic needle  will  turn  its  south  pole  to  the  north,  and  its  north 
pole  to  the  south. 

This  designation  is  not,  however,  universally  received,  since 
some  designate  the  poles  of  a  magnetic  needle  in  a  totally 
opposite  manner,  giving  the  name  of  north  pole  to  that  pole 
which  turns  towards  the  north. 

If  we  suspend  two  magnetic  needles  at  the  same  place  at  such  a 
distance  that  they  exert  no  influence  on  each  other,  each  will 
assume  a  direction  parallel  with  that  of  the  other.  This  paral- 
lellism  does  not,  however,  prevail  for  places  separated  by  the 
distance  of  several  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude  from  each 
other.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  direction  of  magnetic  needles,  that  is,  to  compare  them  with 
lines  of  unvarying  position  in  order  to  ascertain  the  variations 
occurring  in  the  course  of  time  at  one  and  the  same  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  relations  existing  between 
the  direction  of  magnetic  needles  at  different  places. 

J%e  magnetic  meridian  is  the  vertical  plane,  we  may  suppose, 
passing  through  the  line  of  direction  of  a  horisontal  magnet,  or 
simply  the  section  of  this  plane  with  the  earth's  surface.    The  mag- 
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netic  meridian  of  a  place  makes  with  the  astronomical  meridian  an 
angle^  termed  the  dedinaium  or  deviation.  The  declination  is  east  or 
west,  according  as  the  magnetic  needle  deviates  towards  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  astronomical  meridian.  In  Fig.  888^  for  instance, 
9  n  represents  the  meridian  of  a  place,  and  a  b  the  direction  of  the 
horizontal  magnetic  needle  at  the  same  place.  The  western  dedi- 
nation  amomited  to  18^  87'  80,55''  at  Odttingen  in  January  1887. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  the  declination  varies  with  the  time. 
There  are  places  on  the  earth  where  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle  exactly  coincides  with  the  meridian.  At  these  places  the 
declination  is  of  course  null,  or  at  0. 

Every  apparatus  serving  to  measure  declination  is  termed  a 
declination  compass. 

Fig.   834  represents  a  compass  of  simple  construction.     The 
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point  to  which  the  needle  is  suspended  is  the  centre  of  a  graduated 
horizontal  circle,  which  may  revolve  about  a  vertical  axis  in  its 
own  plane.  To  the  side  of  the  box  a  telescope  is  attached,  whose  axis 
runs  parallel  with  the  line  which  we  may  suppose  drawn  from  0  on 
the  graduated  circle  through  its  central  point  to  the  line  marked  180^. 
On  revolving  the  horizontal  circle  in  its  plane,  the  extremity  of  the 
magnetic  needle  points  towards  other  lines  of  the  circle.  If  we 
place  the  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  needle  point  to 
0  of  the  scale,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  will  be  parallel  with  the 
needle,  coinciding  with  the  magnetic  meridian ;  but  in  every  other 
position  the  needle  will  point  to  that  number  of  the  circle  mark- 
ing the  number  of  degrees  of  which  the  angle  consists  which  the 
direction  of  the  needle  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  telescope; 
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if,  therefore,  we  bring  the  telescope  exactly  into  the  astronomical 
meridian,  -we  shall  see  on  the  graduated  circle  the  angle  made  by 
the  magnetic  with  the  astronomical  meridian. 

This  instrument  serves  especially  for  the  measurement  of  angles, 
since  we  can  at  all  times  make  use  of  it  to  determine  the  angle 
which  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  (or  rather  its  horisontal 
position)  makes  with  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  declination  compass  generally  used  at  sea,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mariner^ 9  Compass* 

On  the  whole,  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  inclines  more 
to  the  north  and  south  than  to  the  east  and  west,  hence  it  is  usual 
to  say  that  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  north. 

The  magnetic  needles  we  have  been  considering,  are  suspended 
in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  rcYolve  in  a  horizontal  plane,  that  is, 
about  a  vertical  axis.  In  the  mode  of  suspension  represented 
in  Fig.  320,  and  also  in  Fig.  883,  the  horizontal  position  is 
maintained  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  needle  being  below  the 
point  of  suspension.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  suspend  a  magnetic 
needle  in  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  not  remain  equi-poised,  but 
will  make  with  the  horizon  an  angle,  which  is  termed  the 
tnclmation. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  885,  is  well  adapted  to  show 
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the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle.  .In  a  brass  frame,  sus- 
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pended  by  a  thread,  there  is  a  horisontal  axis  a  b,  which  moves 
very  readily,  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  We  see  that  a  magnetio  needle  thna  mapaaded^  can 
easily  move  round  a  Tertical  or  a  hcnriiontal  axis,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  can  freely  follow  the  directing  influence  of  the  earth.  The 
needle  places  itself  in  such  a  position,  that  its  line  of  direction 
coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian;  but  the  extremity  of  the 
needle  turned  towards  the  north  dips ;  consequently  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  needle  makes  an  angle  with  the  horison,  which  in 
our  part  of  the  world  amounts  to  about  70^. 

If  the  needle  of  inclination  be  applied  to  a  graduated  vertiesl 
circle,  whose  planes  coincide  with  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the 
needle,  as  seen  in  Fig.  386,  we  may  ascertain  the  amount  of 
inclination  on  this  circle,  by  making  the  plane  of  the  vertical 
circle  coincide  exactly  with  the  magnetic  meridian. 

An  apparatus  serving  to  measure  the  amount  of  inclination,  is 
termed  a  dipping  needle,  or  a  compass  ofincUnatum. 

The  inclination  generally  increases  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the 
north;  in  many  places  the  dipping  needle  assumes  an  almost 
vertical  position;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1773  Captain 
Phipps  observed  at  79^  44^  north  latitude  an  inclination  .of  82^  d', 
and  Parry  an  inclination  of  89>  43'  in  latitude  70''  47^  Captam 
Ross  has  at  last  reached  the  magnetic  north  pole  of  the  earth.  At 
70°  5'  N.  lat.,  and2630  14'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich,  he  found  the 
inclination  or  dip  to  be  90°.  The  inclination  of  the  magnetic 
needle  is  so  considerable  in  high  latitudes,  that  the  compass  loses 
much  of  its  practical  utility  as  has  been  shown  in  the  late  North 
Polar  Expedition. 

The  further  we  advance  towards  the  south,  the  more  the  inclina- 
tion decreases,  and  at  the  equator  we  come  to  a  point  where  it  is 
absolutely  null,  where  consequently  the  needle  of  inclination  is 
perfectly  horizontal ;  as  we  advance  further  to  the  south  we  again 
observe  an  inclination,  but  it  is  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  needle  pointing  to  the  south  being  the  one  that  now 
dips.  This  inclination  increases  likewise  with  the  increase  of 
southern  latitude.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  south  pole  of  the  earth 
there  is  therefore  a  second  point  at  which  the  dipping  needle 
stands  perfectly  vertical^  and  this  is  the  south  magnetic  pole. 

At  whatever  degree  of  geographical  longitude  we  may  pass  this 
equatorial  zone,  we  shall  always  find  one  point  where  the  needle 
will  be  perfectly  horizontal.      These  places  where  there  is  no 
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meUnaiian  form  a  curve  all  round  the  earth,  termed  the  magnetic 
equator. 

The  magnetic  equator  does  not  coincide  with  the  terrestrial 
equator,  or  form  any  regular  circle  of  the  earth^s  sphere.  It 
attains  its  greatest  southern  latitude  oh  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
about  28^  W.  of  Paris,  where  it  is  then  about  14^  degrees  south 
of  the  terrestrial  equator.  The  two  equators  approach  each  other 
as  they  incline  to  the  west,  meeting  at  12(y  W.  of  Paris ;  here, 
however,  instead  of  turning  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  again 
inclines  to  the  south  about  160^  W.  of  Paris,  in  order  to  reach  a 
second  southern  maximum  of  8^  75'.  At  174^  long,  it  cuts  the 
terrestrial  equator,  and  remaining  within  the  northern  hemisphere, 
intersects  the  terrestrial  equator  again  at  18^  E.  of  Paris.  The 
magnetic  equator  has  a  N.  lat.  of  11^  47'  at  62<>  E.  of  Paris ; 
whfle  it  is  70  44'  at  150^  E.  of  Paris,  and  8^  57'  at  180^  E.  of 
Paris.  These  data  will  suffice  to  define,  in  general  terms,  the 
position  of  the  magnetic  equator  and  the  irregularity  of  its 
course. 

The  total  action  exerted  by  the  earth  upon  a  magnetic  needle, 
is  simply  directive,  not  attractive,  since,  if  it  were  the  latter,  a 
magnetic  needle  would  necessarily  weigh  more  than  before  it  was 
magnetised.  If  we  lay  a  magnetic  needle  upon  a  cork  swimming 
in  water,  it  will  move  into  the  magnetic  meridian,  without 
evincing  any  tendency  to  float  towards  the  north  as  we  might 
expect. 

If  we  bring  a  magnet  near  a  floating  needle,  either  attraction 
or  repulsion  will  occur,  according  to  the  pole  of  the  magnet 
nearest  it;  the  needle  either  approaching  to,  or  receding 
from  the  magnet.  Why  does  not  the  needle  move  towards  the 
north  magnetic  pole,  if  the  earth  be  nothing  more  than  a  large 
magnet  f  The  reason  is  this :  the  force  of  magnetic  attraction 
diminishes  with  the  distance,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  If  we  direct  a 
magnet  towards  the  floating  needle,  the  two  poles  of  the  needle 
win  not  be  equally  distant  from  the  pole  of  the  magnet;  con- 
sequently the  repulsive  or  the  attractive  force  must  preponde* 
rate,  and  forward  motion  be  produced.  The  north  magnetic  pole 
of  the  earth  is,  however,  so  extremely  remote  from  the  floating 
needle,  that  the  length  of  the  needle  does  not  bear  any  appreciable 
proportion  to  the  distance,  the  one  pole  of  the  needle  is,  therefore, 
m  much  attracted  as  the  other  is  repulsed. 

Vwriationi  of  declination  and  inclination, — ^The  declination,  like 
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the  inclination,  is  variable ;  thus,  in  the  year  1580,  the  decEiiatioa 
at  Paris  was  11^  30'  E.,  it  then  diminished,  and  was  null  in  the 
year  1668;  from  this  time  the  declination  inclined  to  the  westward, 
increasing  constantly  till  the  year  1814,  when  it  attained  its  maxi- 
mnm  west,  amounting  to  22^  84^,  and  again  began  to  decrease. 

The  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  Paris  has  constantly 
diminished  from  the  year  1671,  when  it  amounted  to  about  75^ 
it  being  now  about  67^°. 

These  gradual  changes  of  declination  and  inclination  are  called 
secular  variations;  they  are  not,  however,  the  only  changes  to 
which  the  direction  of  Uie  declination  is  subject. 

If  we  carefully  observe  the  declination  needle,  we  shall  find 
that  it  continually  makes  small  oscillations,  moving  alternately 
from  east  to  west  from  its  position  of  eqtiilibrium;  these  oscilla- 
tions are  sometimes  regular  and  periodical,  sometimes  accidental 
and  abrupt.  The  former  are  termed  the  diurnal  variations,  the 
latter  perturbations.  In  general,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
continues  its  onward  motion  westward  from  sunrise,  and  beginning 
its  retrograde  motion  about  5  p.m. 

The  amplitude  of  the  diurnal  variations,  that  is,  the  angle 
between  the  eastern  and  western  limits,  varies;  being  sometimes 
only  5  or  6  seconds,  and  sometimes  amounting  to  \  minute. 
The  inclination  is  likewise  subject  to  similar  variations. 
The  needle  of  declination  makes  very  strong  irregular  oscillations, 
amounting  often  to  more  than  a  degree,  on  the  appearance  of  an 
aurora  borealis  in  the  heavens. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  also  appear  to  act  upon  the 
magnetic  needle,  producing  frequently  a  permanent  change  in  its 
position. 

Intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism, — If  a  needle  of  inclination  be 
drawn  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  terrestrial  magnetism  will 
endeavour  to  restore  it  to  its  position  of  equilibrium ;  it  is  only 
on  leaving  the  needle  entirely  to  itself,  that  it  will,  after  a  series  of 
vibrations,  resume  its  position  of  rest.  The  period  necessary  for 
each  one  of  these  vibrations  depends  upon  the  mass  of  the  needle, 
the  strength  of  the  magnetism  developed,  and  likewise  the  force  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  Thus  the  same  needle  will  vibrate  with 
more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  force  of  the  terrestrial  mag- 
netism acting  upon  it. 

We  have  thus  a  method  of  comparing  the  force  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  as  manifested  at  different  places  on  the  earth ;  it  being 
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only  necessary  to  observe  the  number  of  oscillations  made  in  a 
definite  time  (as  5  minutes  for  instance),  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth  by  the  same  needle  of  inclination,  and  by  this  mode  of 
observation  we  may  easily  reckon  how  the  force  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  stands  at  one  place  with  regard  to  that  exhibited  at 
another,  for  the  intensities  of  terrestrial  magnetism  are  as  the 
squares  of  the  number  of  oscillations  made  in  an  equal  period  of 
time. 

The  observations  made  on  the  oscillations  of  a  needle  of  incli- 
nation can  never  yield  very  accurate  results,  and  therefore  the 
experiments  made  on  the  oscillation  of  horizontal  needles  or  rods 
are  preferable.  The  fcM^e  causing  the  needle  of  declination  to 
vibrate,  is  only  a  portion  of  a  horizontal  lateral  force,  itself  but  a 
part  of  the  magnetic  terrestrial  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the 
needle  of  inclination ;  if,  however,  the  horizontal  intensity  and  the 
amount  of  the  inclination  be  known,  we  may  easily  compute  the 
whole  intensity. 

"When  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
of  the  inclination  is  known,  we  may  easily  find  the  whole  intensity 
by  construction. 

wo.  837.        In  Fig-  887,  a  A  is  the  horizontal  intensity.     If  now 
T  we  make  the  angle  t  equal  to  the  inclination  observed 
I  at  the  same  place,  and  draw  a  perpendicular  from  b, 
a  c  will  represent  the  whole  intensity. 

If  t  =  o,  the  direction  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
force  will  be  in  a  horizontal  plane ;  this  as  is  well 
known  is  the  case  at  the  magnetic  equator,  the  hori- 
^  zontal  intensity  being  here  equal  to  the  whole  inten- 
sity. The  horizontal  portion  of  the  magnetic  terrestrial  force 
becomes  larger,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  magnetic  equator ;  at 
the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  where  the  needle  of  inclination 
stands  in  a  vertical  position,  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  terres- 
trial magnetic  force  is  null. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  on  the  amount  of  intensity  at  different  places  on  the  earth's 
surface,  we  arrive  at  the  following  general  result,  that  the  total 
intensity  is  smallest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  equator, 
increasing  the  further  we  move  away  from  it  towards  the  north 
or  south.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  poles  it  is  about  1,5 
times  greater  than  at  the  equator.     The  intensity  varies  also  at 
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the  same  place^  and,  like  the  declinatioii  and  the  indinatioii^  k 
subject  to  diurnal  variations. 

Ir^uenee  of  terrestrial  magnetitm  ^qnm  tron. — ^If  we  hold  a  rod 
of  soft  iron  from  6  to  10  decimetres  in  length  in  the  direction  of 
the  dip,  it  will  become  magnetic  by  the  influence  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  its  lower  end  becoming  a  south  pole,  and  its  upper 
end  a  north  pole,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  bringing  a  small  sensi- 
tive magnetic  needle  successively  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ends  of  the 
rod.  The  same  pole  of  the  needle  is  attracted  by  the  one  end  of 
the  rod,  and  repelled  by  the  other ;  by  which  circumstance  we 
may  at  once  perceive  the  polar  magnetic  condition  of  the  rod. 
On  inverting  the  rod  we  find  its  poles  have  changed,  the  lower 
end  being  again  a  south  pole,  and  the  upper  one  a  north  pole. 

The  same,  although  somewhat  modified  action  is  also  produced 
by  terrestrial  magnetism  on  a  vertically  suspended  iron  rod,  or 
indeed  on  any  iron  rod,  let  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  directiim 
of  the  needle  of  inclination  be  what  it  may;  the  action  being, 
however,  less  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the  direction  of  the 
needle  of  inclination.  Terrestrial  magnetism  exercises  more  or 
less  strongly  the  same  influence  on  all  masses  of  iron ;  all  soft  iron 
must  therefore  assume  a  polar  magnetism  under  its  influence,  as 
may  be  shown  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  a  rod  of  iron  be  magnetised  by  the  influence  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer  will  suffice  to 
fix  the  magnetism,  and  therefore  to  convert  the  rod  into  a  perma- 
nent magnet ;  by  striking  the  iron,  a  coercive  force  is  consequently 
imparted  to  it,  which  hinders  the  union  of  those  fluids  that  have 
separated  in  the  iron  by  the  influence  of  the  earth.  We  may  thus 
understand  how  almost  all  tools  in  the  workshop  of  a  locksmith 
become  magnets.  It  appears  that  chemical  changes  act  similarly 
to  mechanical  disturbances  in  fixing  the  magnetism  imparted  by 
the  earth  to  the  iron,  for  we  find  that  iron  rods  after  being  for 
any  length  of  time  in  a  vertical  position,  and  becoming  rusted 
acquire  a  permanent  magnetism.  A  certain  individual,  named 
Julius  Caesar,  a  surgeon  at  Rimini,  first  observed  in  the  year  1590 
that  an  iron  rod  on  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Augustin  had 
become  magnetic  from  the  influence  of  the  earth.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  in  the  year  1630,  Gassendi  made  a  similar  observation  with 
regard  to  the  cross  on  the  steeple  of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  at 
Aix,  which  had  been  struck  down  by  lightning.     It  was  strongly 
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rusted,  and  had  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet.  Since  that  time 
numerous  observations  of  this  kind  have  been  made^  and  it  has 
been  generally  found  that  iron  which  is  somewhat  rusted,  is 
always  more  or  less  magnetic 

On  dipping  a  horse-shoe  magnet  into  iron  filings,  the  latter  will 
arrange  themselves  in  a  tuft  between  the  poles ;  if  we  then  moisten 
them  with  oil,  and  expose  them  to  a  red  heat  while  they  remain 
under  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  iron 
will  take  place,  and  we  shall  obtain  a  tolerably  compact  mass,  the 
composition  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  natural  magnets,  and 
which  also  will  remain  permanently  magnetic. 

Diminution  of  magnetic  force  by  distance. — Since  we  have  now 
learnt  to  know  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth,  we  may  also  inves- 
tigate the  laws  by  which  the  strength  of  magnetic  attractions  and 
repulsions  diminish  as  the  distance  increases.  It  will  be  read^y 
understood  that  magnetic  actions,  like  all  other  actions  emanating 
firom  one  point,  must  stand  in  inverse  relations  to  the  squares 
of  distance,  that  is  to  say,  at  2,  3,  or  4  times  the  distance,  the 
actions  will  be  4,  9,  or  16  times  less. 

When  we  endeavour  to  confirm  this  law  by  experiment,  we 
labour  under  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  being  unable  ever  to  try  the 
experiment  on  one  magnetic  pole,  without  having  to  contend  with 
the  counter  influence  of  the  other  pole;  we  must,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  make  the  distance  between  the  poles  so  great,  as  to 
destroy  the  disturbing  influence  exercised  by  the  one  over  the  other. 
Let  us  suppose  a  magnetic  needle  so  suspended  by  a  thread  of 
untwisted  silk,  as  to  be  able  to  oscillate  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
while  it  is  sufficiently  protected  from  disturbing  currents  of  air. 
This  needle  must  be  first  left  to  oscillate  under  the  sole  influence  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  Let  n  be  the  number  of  oscillations  observed 
no  338.  "^  *  minute,  and  m  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
magnetic  terrestrial  force  acting  upon  it. 
\  Let  now  one  pole  of  a  highly  magnetised  steel  bar 

act  upon  the  needle.  This  steel  rod  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  needle  n  «  in  a 
vertical  position,  so  that  the  pole  8  of  the  needle 
is  to  be  turned  towards  the  pole  N  of  the  bar,  on 
which  it  will  act  attractively. 

The  h2ir  N  8  must  be  so  large  that  the  distance 
8  N  may  be  as .  small  as  possible,  in  comparison 
with  the  distance  »  S,  so  that  we  may   neglect 

Y  2 
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the  action  of  the  pole  8  on  s^  without  committing  any  serious 
error. 

If  we  designate  by  n'  the  number  of  oscillations  of  the  needle  for 
the  cascj  where  the  pole  Not  the  bar  N8  acts  upon  the  needle  from 
a  definite  distance,  and  call  the  force  accelerating  the  motion  of  the 
oscillating  needle  f,  we  shall  have,  in  accordance  with  the  former 

expenment,  -^  =  -5-. 

Supposing  the  needle,  under  the  sole  influence  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  to  make  15  oscillations  in  one  minute,  and  41  when 
pole  N  of  the  bar  is   removed,  4  inches  from  the  needle,  we 

shall    have,     ^  =  ^p-. 

We  must  now  remove  the  bar  to  tvdce  as  great  a  distance, 
so  that  iV  is  8  inches  from  the  needle,  and  then  observe  the 
number  of  oscillations;  supposing  we  find  their  number  in  one 
minute  n'^=:24,  we  shall  have,  if  we  designate  as  f  the  force 

acting  in  this  case  upon  the  needle,  ^  =  ^gr- 

The  amount  f  is  evidently  the  sum  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 

force  and  the  attractive  force  exercised  by  the  pole  N  at  the 

distance  of  4  inches  upon  the  needle ;  the  latter  is,  therefor^ 

evidently  /  — /.     In  like  maimer,  the  attractive  force  exercised 

by  the  rod  at  a  distance  of  8  inches  upon  the  needle  is  /"  — /. 

By  the  combination  of  the  two  latter  equations,  we  shall  have  the 

/v  __  /       412  __  152       1466 
foUowing  result  :^^  =  -^^—^^  =  "ssT  =  ^'*- 

This  experiment  shows,  therefore,  that  the  attractive  force  of  a 
magnetic  pole  acts  with  nearly  four  times  less  intensity  when 
removed  to  twice  the  distance. 

Weber  has  indirectly  proved  the  truth  of  this  proposition  by  his 
investigations,  not  merely  on  the  action  of  a  single  pole,  but  on 
that  of  the  whole  magnet  at  greater  distances.  He  has  shown 
that  if  a  magnetic  bar  be  small  in  comparison  vdth  the  distance  at 
which  it  acts,  the  total  action  of  the  magnet  must  diminish  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  third  power  of  the  distance,  provided  the 
action  of  a  single  pole  really  stand  in  an  inverse  relation  to  the 
squares  of  the  distance. 

In  Fig.  339,  a  i  is  a  magnetic  bar,  1  decimetre  in  length, 
FIG.  339.  whose  centre  is  10  decimetres  from 

, ,  f    the  point  c ;  the  distance  of  the  pole 

^  ^  b  from  c  is,  therefore,  9,5,  and  that 
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of  the  other  pole  10,5**".  If  now  c  be  a  magnetic  pole,  and  if 
we  designate  as  1  the  force  with  which  the  poles  b  and  c  would 
attract  each  other,  supposing  them  to  be  1^  from  one  another, 

the  attractive  force  will  be  -g-gg-  =  QQ25,  if  the  attracting  ac- 
tion of  the  pole  stand  in  an  inverse  relation  to  the  squares  of 
distance.     From  the  same  data,  the  value  of  the  repulsive  action 

of  the  poles  b  and  c  is  tft^  =  -TtTTTT^*  ^^  total  action  exercised 
^  10,5*        110,25 

by  the  magnet  a  b  upon  c,  is  therefore, 

_1 1  20 

90,25        110,25  ""  9950' 

If  now  we  remove  the  magnet  to  double  the  distance  of  c,  that 
is,  if  we  place  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  middle  is  20^  from  c, 
the  distance  b  c  being  equal  to  19,5,  the  distance  a  c  will  be 
20,5^,  and,  consequently,  the  total  action  of  the  magnet  will 
be  as  follows : 

Jl 1___1 1       _      40 

19,5»      20,58  —  380,25        420,25  ~  159800' 

If,  therefore,  we  move  the  magnetic  bar  to  a  distance  of 
20^,  instead  of  10^  only,  its  action  must  diminish  in  the 

.       20  40 

relation'of  qq^  to  TKogTwy  provided  the  action  of  each  sepa- 
rate pole  stand  in  an  inverse  relation  to  the  squares  of  distance. 

20  40     ___  Jl_        2     ___  15980  _         ^    a    h^ 

^"^^  9950  '  159800  ""  995  '  15980  ""    1990    ""  ^'   ^^    ^"^"^^^^ 

the  distance,  the  total  action  of  the  magnet  is  8  times  weaker, 
and  8  is  the  third  power  of  2. 

What  we  have  shown  here  by  particular  examples,  may  also  be 
generally  proved,  as  it  admits  of  a  general  proof  that  the  total 
action  of  a  magnet  must  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  third  power 
of  the  distance,  if  the  action  of  one  single  pole  stand  in  an  inverse 
relation  to  the  squares  of  the  distance. 

We  wiU  now  adduce  an  experiment,  by  which  the  total  action  of 
a  magnetic  bar  is  shown  to  be  as  the  third  power  of  the  distance, 
provided  the  magnet  be  small  in  comparison  with  this  distance. 

A  bar,  1"*  in  length,  and  divided  into  half  decimetres,  must  be 
so  laid  that  its  direction  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian.  A  small  compass  is  then  placed  in  the  middle,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  840i    The  needle  of  this  compass  will  stand 
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at  0,  if  the  magnetic  terrestrial  force  be  the  only  one  acting  upon 
it.    If^  however,  a  magnet  be  laid  sideways  upon  the  rod,  the 

FIG.  340. 


needle  will  be  turned  aside ;  and  then  this  deviating  force  will 
be  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deviation. 

Let  us  now  lay  a  magnetic  bar  1^*"  in  length,  in  such  a  manner 
(as  seen  in  Pig.  340)  that  its  middle  may  be  45*"  from  the 
middle  of  the  compass.  In  such  an  experiment  the  deviation 
win  amount  to  11^®. 

If  the  magnetic  bar  n  8  he  now  placed  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  centre  is  30^  from  the  centre  of  the  compass,  the  deviation 
will  amount  to  35^®. 

The  distances  here  are  to  each  other  as  80  to  45,  or  as  2  to  S; 

the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deviation  must,  therefore,  be  as  2'  to  8', 

27 
or  as  8  to  27;  and  here  we  shall  have  -^=8,875. 

But  the  tangent  of  11^^=0,2034,  the  tangent  of  35^^  =  0,7115, 

O  71 1  ^ 

and  Q^20S4.  "^  ^'"^^ '  ^^^  tangent  of  the  angles  of  deviation  are, 

therefore,  very  nearly  as  8  to  28,  or  as  the  third  powers  of 
the  distances. 
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PART  IL 


OF     ELECTRICITY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


OF     ELECTRICAL    ACTIONS. 


There  are  bodies  which  by  friction  acquire  the  property  of 
attracting  light  bodies. — We  may  easily  convince  ourselves  that 
bodies  in  their  ordinary  condition  do  not  possess  the  property  of 
attracting  light  bodies,  as  gold-leaf,  sawdust,  paper-cuttings,  balls 
of  the  pith  of  the  elder,  &c. ;  but  if  we  rub  a  glass  rod,  or  a  piece 
of  sulphur,  or  sealing-wax,  or  amber,  &;c.,  with  a  woollen  or  silk 
no.  341.  substance,  these  bodies  will  immediately  acquire 
this  remarkable  property.  This  attractive  force 
•  ••.••.  is  so  great,  that  even  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  foot,  light  bodies  are  drawn  towards  the 
attracting  body  (Fig.  841).  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is 
called  Electricity. 

We  may  make  use  of  the  electrical  pendulum,  (represented  in 

Fig.  342),  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a 
body  will  become  electrical  by  friction.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  small  ball,  made  of  the 
pith  of  the  elder,  and  suspended  to  a  fine 
linen  thread.     If  we  would  test  a  body,  we 

A        A  ;'  bring  it  towards  the  ball ;  if  it  be  not  attracted, 

V  ^    \.    it  is  either  non-electric,  or  too  slightly  electric 
%  to  produce  any  effect. 

^  By  the  aid  of  the  electric  pendulum,  it  may 

be  shown  that  all  resins,  amber,  sulphur,  and 
glass,  become  strongly  electric  by  friction;  the  precious  stones, 
wood,  and  charcoal,  seldom  give  the  sUghtest  indications  of 
attraction ;  metals  do  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  admit  of  being 
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made  electric^  for  we  do  not  perceive  the  least  trace  of  attraction  in 
this  apparatus  on  forcibly  rubbing  a  metal  rod.  All  bodies  thus 
fall  under  two  great  classes;  that  is^  such  as  become  electric  by 
friction,  and  such  as  do  not  thus  acquire  an  electric  condition. 
The  former  we  term  idioelectric,  the  latter  anelectric  bodies. 

This  division  is  founded,  however,  upon  an  erroneous  view, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  all  bodies,  even  metals,  can  be  made 
electric  by  friction,  and  although  we  may  be  unable  in  many 
bodies  to  perceive  any  trace  of  electricity  from  friction,  the  cause 
depends  upon  other  circumstances,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
treat. 

Conductors  and  non-conductors, — It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  bodies  designated  by  the  term  anelectric,  could  not  by  any 
means  be  brought  into  an  electric  condition.  In  1727,  experi- 
ments were  made  with  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends  on  this 
subject  by  Gray,  an  English  natural  philosopher.  He  wanted  to 
see  whether  it  would  become  electric  if  closed  up  at  both  ends 
by  a  cork  stopper.  At  that  epoch  science  was  so  little  advanced, 
that  experiments  were  made  at  random,  there  being  neither 
hypothesis  nor  theory  by  which  to  conduct  the  course  of  investi- 
gation. To  his  great  astonishment.  Gray  found  that  the  stoppers 
themselves  had  become  electric,  although  cork  belonged  to  the 
substances  reckoned  anelectric.  A  metal  wire  passed  through  the 
cork  became  electric,  independently  of  the  length  at  which  it  was 
used;  having  successively  carried  the  electrical  rod  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  stories  of  his  house,  and  let  the  metal  wire 
descend  to  the  ground.  He  rubbed  the  glass  tube,  while  a  friend 
brought  light  bodies  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire,  on  which 
they  were  instantly  attracted  by  it.  It  follows  from  thence,  that 
metals  have  the  property  of  assuming  and  imparting  to  other 
bodies  an  electric  condition.  The  same  property  is  possessed, 
however,  by  all  anelectric  bodies,  and  hence  they  have  been 
termed  conductors  of  electricity.  Idioelectric  bodies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  non-conductors ;  for  when,  by  friction,  we  make  one  end 
of  a  glass  tube  electric,  the  other  end  exhibits  no  trace  of  attrac- 
tion. 

We  may  easily  demonstrate  this  fundamental  truth  by  the  aid 
of  an  electrifying  machine,  of  which  we  may  make  use  to  develop 
electricity,  without  knowing  the  principle  of  its  construction.  The 
conductor  of  the  machine  is  a  metallic  body,  which  is  made  electric. 
If  we  bring  in  contact  with  the  conductor,  when  in  an  electrified 
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condition^  a  metal  wire  suspended  by  a  silk  thready  or  better  still, 
some  cylindrical  metal  body  standing  on  a  glass  pedestal,  the 
metal  will  be  electrified  through  its  whole  extent ;  as  soon,  how- 
ever, as  it  be  connected  with  the  earth  by  means  of  any  good 
conductor,  all  its  electricity  will  instantly  disappear. 

From  this  it  follows  that  silk  threads  and  glass  rods  are  non- 
conductors of  electricity  insulators.  A  conductor  of  electricity 
can,  therefore,  only  remain  electric  as  long  as  it  is  instdated,  that  is, 
surrounded  by  perfect  non-conductors.  The  air  must  be  an  insu' 
later,  since,  if  it  were  not  so,  electricity  would  be  instantly  with- 
drawn by  the  atmosphere  from  metals.  Water  and  steam  are 
good  conductors,  consequently,  when  the  atmosphere  is  damp  the 
electricity  will  soon  be  lost,  which,  in  a  dry  condition  of  the  air 
would  have  adhered  to  an  insulated  conductor  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  human  body  is  likewise  a  good  conductor.  If  we  stand  on 
the  ground  and  lay  hold  of  the  conductor  of  an  electrifying  machine, 
all  the  electricity  evolved  from  turning  the  machine  will  immediately 
escape,  but  if  we  stand  upon  a  bad  conductor,  as  a  piece  of  resin, 
the  whole  body  will  become  electric.  This  explains  the  reason  of 
B  metallic  rod  not  becoming  electric  by  friction  when  we  hold  it  in 
the  hand ;  all  the  electricity  obtained  by  the  friction  being  imme- 
diately given  off  to  the  human  body,  and  thence  to  the  ground. 

The  best  insulators  may  become  conductors  if  they  be  covered 
frith  condensed  vapour.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  successful  result  of  electrical  experiments,  that  the 
glass  feet,  resin  rods,  &c.,  used  for  insulating  a  conductor,  should 
be  well  dried  by  warmth  and  friction. 

Instead  of  dividing  bodies  into  conductors  and  non-conductors, 
we  ought  more  correctly  speaking  to  term  them  good  and  bad 
conductors,  since  there  do  not  exist  any  absolute  non-conductors; 
sheU-lac,  more  especially  resin,  silk  and  glass  are  the  worst  con- 
ductors we  have,  while,  on  the  contrary,  metals  constitute  the  best 
conductors. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity. — ^Let  us  take  a  simple  electrical 
pendulum  (see  Fig.  842),  whose  nob  is  suspended  to  a  silk  thread. 
If  we  now  bring  a  rubbed  glass  or  shell-lac  rod  to  the  pendulum, 
the  pith  ball  will  be  strongly  attracted,  then  touch  the  rod,  and  after 
adhering  to  it  for  some  minutes  will  be  repelled.  This  repulsion 
depends  upon  the  electricity  communicated  to  the  ball  by  contact 
with  the  rod^  for  on  touching  it  with  the  hand,  and  then  bringing  it 
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back  to  its  natural  condition  it  wiU  be  again  attracted,  and  repeUed 

after  a  second  timebeing  brought 
into  contact. 

It  follows  that  the  repelled 
ball  is  really  electric  from  its 
being  attracted  by  bodies  in 
their  natural  condition^  provided 
we  make  choice  of  conductors  for 
the  experiments.  If  we  take 
two  insulated  pendulums^  one 
of  which  has  been  made  electric 
by  contact  with  a  glass  rod  rubbed  with  silk,  and  the  other  by  a  rod 
of  shell-lac  rubbed  vdth  fiir  or  flannel,  we  shall  perceive  the  foUowing 
remarkable  phenomena.  The  ball  that  has  been  rqielled  by  the  g^ass 
rod  will  be  attracted  by  the  shell-lac  rod,  while  the  one  repelled  by 
the  shell-lac  will  be  attracted  by  the  glass.  The  electricity  evolved 
from  glass,  consequently,  is  not  identical  with  that  evolved  from 
resins,  since  the  one  attracts  and  the  other  repels. 

These  two  kinds  of  electricity  have  received  the  names  of  vUreomi 
and  resinous  electricity.  The  former  is  also  termed  positive,  and 
the  latter  negative.  The  discovery  of  these  two  different  kinds  of 
electricity  was  made  by  Dufay  in  the  year  1773. 

Of  the  electric  fluids  and  the  natural  condition  of  bodies. — Owing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  electricity  distributes  itself  through 
conductors,  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  body  endowed 
with  remarkable  powers  of  motion,  and  from  the  laws  of  vitreous 
and  resinous  electricity,  it  has  been  further  assumed  that  there 
must  be  two  electric,  as  there  are  two  magnetic,  fluids.  When 
these  two  fluids  are  united  in  one  body,  and  when  they  mutually 
neutralise  each  other  in  that  body,  the  body  is  in  its  natural  con- 
dition. If,  however,  the  two  electricities  are  decomposed  in  a 
body,  it  will  become  electric,  positively,  if  the  vitreous  electricity, 
and  negatively,  if  the  resinous  electricity  predominates.  There 
exists,  however,  an  essential  difference  between  the  electric  and 
magnetic  fluids;  the  latter  being  as  it  were  enclosed  in  the 
magnetic  particles,  while  the  electric  fluid  can  pass  freely  from 
one  body  to  another. 

If  -h  electricity  be  given  off  by  friction  in  a  body,  —  electricity 
must  be  developed  in  an  equal  degree.  We  may  show  this  by  a 
simple  experiment.  If  we  rub* together  two  discs  of  different 
substances,  which  are  insulated  by  glass  rods,  they  will  exhibit  no 
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Fio.  344.  trace  of  electricity  so  long  as  they  rest  on  each  other ; 
as  soon^  however^  as  they  are  separated^  the  one  will 
be  found  to  be  positively  electric,  and  the  other  n^a* 
tively  so  and  in  an  equal  degree.  This  experiment  is 
best  exemplified,  where  one  disc  is  of  glass  and  the  other 
of  some  wood  covered  with  leather,  which  has  been 
rubbed  over  with  amalgam.  We  may  also  take  discs  of 
any  other  substance,  such  as  resin,  metal,  &c.,  covering 
them  with  di£ferent  materials  to  vary  the  experiment, 
as  for  instance,  with  cloth,  silk,  paper,  &c. 

Since  a  body  in  its  natural  condition  contains  both  electricities 
in  equal  quantities,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  disposed 
to  take  up  and  retain  either  kind  in  particular ;  it  may,  therefore, 
become  positively  or  negatively  electric,  according  to  the  substance 
with  which  we  rub  it.  Glass,  for  instance,  becomes  positively 
electric  when  rubbed  with  wool  or  silk,  and  negatively  so,  when 
rubbed  with  cat-skin.  In  order,  therefore,  to  designate  the  fluids 
distinctly,  we  must  thus  express  ourselves.  Positive  or  +  elec- 
tricity is  that  kind  of  electricity  assumed  by  glass,  on  the  latter 
being  rubbed  with  wool  or  silk;  negative  or  —  electricity,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  kind  developed  by  resins  rubbed  with  cat-skin,  wool 
or  silk.  If  we  suppose  a  list  of  different  bodies  to  be  so  drawn  up, 
that  each  one  when  rubbed  with  all  those  succeeding  it  becomes  posi- 
tively a  +  electric,  we  shall  soon  remark  how  the  smallest  change  of 
circumstances  alters  the  order  of  this  series.  A  change  of  tempera- 
ture, for  instance,  may  oblige  us  to  move  the  body  upwards  or  down- 
wards in  the  series.  The  same  action  is  often  produced  by  making 
the  surface  of  a  body  rougher  or  smoother.  The  colour,  the  arrange- 
miNkt  of  the  molecules  or  fibres,  or  simply  a  more  or  less  strongly 
applied  pressure  may  produce  similar  phenomena.  A  black  silk 
riband,  for  instance,  will  be  negatively  electrified  when  rubbed 
with  a  white  silk  riband.  Even  on  rubbing  two  pieces  of  the 
riband  crosswise  together,  the  one  used  for  rubbing  will  become 
positively  electrified,  and  the  other  negatively  so.  Agein^  on 
nibbing  a  polished  glass  disc  upon  a  groimd  glass  disc,  they  will 
likewise  become  oppositely  electric,  &c. 

Cknmmmicatian  of  electricity. — Free  electricity  may  pass  firom 
one  body  to  another,  as  well  by  immediate  contact  as  at  great 
distances,  the  communication  depending  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  body  for  conducting  electricity  and  the  amount  of  its 
surfaee* 
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On  being  brought  into  contact  with  an  electrified  body^  bad 
conductors  only  take  up  electricity  ait  the  place  of  contact  without 
its  being  transmitted  over  their  whole  extent.  If^  on  the  other 
hand,  we  touch  an  electrified  insulator,  it  will  lose  its  electricity 
only  at  the  spot  touched,  the  remainder  of  its  surface  continuing 
electric  as  before.  This  may  be  easily  seen  by  means  of  a  rubbed 
piece  of  sealing-wax,  or  a  glass  rod.  The  case  is  very  different  with 
good  conductors.  When  touched  at  one  point  by  an  electric  body, 
the  electricity  will  be  difiused  over  the  whole  conductor,  and  if  we 
bring  an  insulated  electrified  conductor  into  contact  with  the  earth, 
it  will  immediately  lose  its  electricity. 

Electricity  may  also  pass  from  one  body  to  another  without 
immediate  contact,  and  here  we  remark  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon of  the  electric  spark.  On  bringing  a  metal  rod  or  one  of 
the  knuckles  near  a  rubbed  glass  or  shcU-lac  rod,  we  see  a  brightly 
shining  spark  emitted,  and  hear  a  crackling  noise.  If  the  elec- 
trified  body  be  an  insulated  metal  of  considerable  surface,  as  the 
conductor  of  the  electrifying  machine,  the  sparks  will  be  more 
vivid,  passing  under  some  circumstances  to  a  distance  of  12  inches; 
their  light  will  then  be  dazzlingly  bright,  and  the  noise  accompany- 
ing them  very  loud. 

Otto  von  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  was  the  first 
who  observed  electric  sparks.  Subsequently  Dufay  proved  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one,  that  they  might  be  drawn  from  the 
human  body  as  from  the  conductor  of  a  machine. 

To  make  this  experiment,  we  must  stand  upon  a  piece  of  resin, 
or  a  stool  with  glass  legs  (an  insulated  stool),  and  bring  our  body 
into  contact  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine.  On  turning  the 
machine  wc  shall  be  concious  of  a  peculiar  sensation  upon  the  skin, 
especially  the  face,  like  as  if  we  were  entangled  in  a  web.  The  hair 
on  the  head  will  stand  on  end.  If  now  the  electrified  human  body 
be  brought  into  contact  with  an  instdated  conductor,  as  another 
person  for  instance,  and  the  latter  advance  the  knuckles,  a  spark 
will  be  emitted,  which  will  be  felt  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
it  has  traversed. 

Electricity  always  distributes  itself  according  to  the  amount  of 
surfaces  on  passing  from  one  insulated  conductor  to  another ;  in 
order  therefore  to  deprive  an  insulated  conductor  of  all  its  elec- 
tricity, we  must  bring  it  into  contact  with  another,  having  an 
infinitely  larger  area,  as  for  instance  with  the  ground,  for  it  is 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  whole  earth's  surface,  in  which 
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its  electricity  is  wholly  lost  from  being  regularly  distributed  over 
so  vast  an  extent.  If  we  were  to  bring  an  insulated  elec- 
trified metal  ball  into  contact  with  another  equally  large,  like- 
wise insulated  and  non-electric,  the  former  would  lose  exactly  half 
its  electricity.  On  bringing  an  insulated  metal  ball  near  the 
conductor  of  an  electrifying  machine,  only  faint  sparks  will  be 
drawn  fix)m  the  machhie  by  means  of  a  non-insulated  con- 
ductor. 

A  taper  that  has  been  just  extinguished  may  be  relighted  by 
an  electric  spark.  In  like  manner,  ether  and  alcohol  may  be 
influenced  by  the  electric  spark ;  to  effect  this  we  must  pour  the 
fluid  into  a  metallic  vessel,  and  bring  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  the  electrified  body  from  which  the  sparks  are  to  be 
emitted. 

The  electric  pistol  is  represented  in  Fig.  845. 
It  is  a  small  metallic  vessel  secured  by  a  cork 
stopper.  A  metal  wire  terminating  in  two  small 
balls  b  and  b'  penetrates  into  the  vessel  without 
being  in  contact  with  the  wall.  For  the  purpose 
of  effecting  this,  the  wire  is  fastened  with  sealing- 
wax  into  a  glass  tube  1 1*,  and  this  cemented  into 
an  aperture  of  the  lateral  wall.  The  electric  spark 
conducted  by  the  wire  passes  from  the  ball  b'  to 
to  the  opposite  wall.  If  now  the  vessel  be  filled 
with  an  explosive  gas,  as  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  atmospheric 
air  the  spark  will  produce  such  an  effect  by  the  explosion  of  the 
machine  as  to  cause  the  stopper  to  be  propelled  with  a  loud  report. 


Fio.  345. 
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We  have  seen  that  each  of  the  electric  fluids  repels  the  like 
fluid  and  attracts  the  opposite.  This  attraction  and  repulsion  not 
only  shows  itself  in  the  decomposed  fluids  but  on  those  still  in 
combination^  whence  it  happens  that  the  combined  electricities  of 
a  body  in  a  natural  condition  are  disturbed  by  the  approxima- 
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no.  346.  tion  of  an  electric  body.    Let  a  ring  of  metal 

be  attached  to  an  insulated  hook^  and  have 
two  metallic  threads  pasmng  throng  it^  at  the 
end  of  which  are  two  pith  balls.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  an  elastic  body  r,  the  balls  will  start 
away  from  each  other  even  when  r  is  very  far 
removed^  and  no  spark  is  transmitted  to 
them.  This  divergence  increases  the  nearer 
we  bring  r. 

It  is  evidently  not  the  effect  of  transmitted 

electricity^  for  the  pendulums  fall  together  the 

moment  we  remove  r.     The  electricities  which 

were  combined  in  the  metallic  ring  and  the 

pendulums  before  the  approximation  of  r,  have 

been  separated,  that  kind  of  electricity,  which  is  like 

that  of  r,   is  repelled  towards  the  balls,   whilst  the 

opposite  is  attracted  to  the  ring.     If,  therefore,  the 

electric  body  r  is  a  rubbed  rod  of  resin,  that  is  — 

electric,  the  ring  will  become   +    electric,  and  the 

balls  — . 

We  may  demonstrate  by  means  of  a  test  disc,  that 
the  two  kinds  of  electricity  are  really  distributed  in  the 
way  indicated.  A  test  disc  is  made  of  gold  leaf,  or 
gold  paper,  from  1  to  2  centimetres  in  diameter,  and 
fastened  to  a  long  rod  of  shell-lac,  or  thin  glass  rod 
I  covered  with  varnish.     If  we  touch  the  ring  with  this 

^^^^  disc  whilst  the  negatively  electric  body  r  is  so  near  it 
^*^^  that  the  pendulums  diverge,  the  test  disc  will  be 
charged  with  the  electricity  of  the  ring,  the  nature  of  which  we 
shall  learn  by  bringing  near  the  disc  a  simple  electric  pendulum,  to 
which  electricity  has  already  been  imparted.  Supposing  that  the 
simple  pendulum  has  been  made  -f  electric  by  contact  with  a 
glass  rod,  it  will  be  repelled  by  the  test  disc,  since  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  ring,  is  -f  electric. 

This  experiment  may  be  conducted  as  follows.  We  must  attach 
to  each  hook-like  extremity  of  a  metal  rod,  supported  on  an  insu- 
lated glass  stand,  a  couple  of  pendulums  having  conducting 
threads  made  either  of  slender  metallic  wire  or  linen  threads. 
Both  these  double  pendulums  will  diverge  on  the  approach  of  an 
electric  body  r,  the  balls  of  the  one  pair  being  charged  with  +, 
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and  the  other  with  —  electricity.     On  removing  the  body  r,  the 


FIG.  348. 
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pendulums  will  again  approach  each  other,  because  the  separated 
electricities  then  immediately  combine. 

A  body  electrified  by  induction  acts  on  its  part  again  by  induc- 
tion upon  other  bodies  brought  sufficiently  near  it,  that  is,  within 
its  sphere  of  activity,  which  may  extend  to  a  considerable  distance. 
A  glance  at  Figs.  849  to  352  will  suffice  to  show  the  arrangement 
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no.  352. 


that  must  be  made  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
by  experiment ;  m  is  the  conductor  of  an  electrifying  machine,  c 
one  insulated  metalUc  cylinder,  &  another,  b  a  metalUc  ball,  and  V 
a  pith-ball. 

If  by  means  of  a  conducting  medium  we  bring  an  insulated 
conductor  (electrified  by  induction)  into  contact  with  the  ground 
widle  the  electric  body  still  acts  inductive  by  its  approximation, 
all  the  repelled  electricity  wiU  be  carried  off  by  the  earth,  and 
the  insulated  conductor  will  only  remain  charged  with  the  elec- 
tricity attracted  from  the  inductive  body  r.     If  we  again,  deitoss^ 
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the  commomcation  with  the  earth,  and  remove  r,  the  msnlated 
conductor  will  be  charged  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  the 
same  electricity. 

The  apparatus  in  Fig.  846,  made  in  a  somewhat  different  tanOt 
aerres  admirably  as  an  electroscope.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
pendulums  are  secured  in  a  glass  vessel,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
injurious  interference  of  external  influences,  as  currenta  of  air,  &e., 
besides  which,  the  conducting  system  must  be  carefully  insulated. 
The  penduluma  may  be  formed  of  blades  of  straw,  and  balls  made 
of  the  elder  pith,  suspended  to  metallic  threads,  or  of  metallic 
plates. 

Fig.  85S  represents  a  gold  leaf  electrometer.  A  glass  tabe 
passed  throngfa  the  opening  of  the  glass  ressel,  having  a  metal  rod 
covered  with  shell-lac  varnish  iastened  to  it,  and  penetrating  into 
the  vessel,  while  the  gold  leaf  pendulums  are  &Btetied  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  this  metallic  rod ;  a  metal  plate  is  acrewed  on 
the  top. 

Fi«  353.  PIS.  3S4. 


In  order  to  be  able  to  measure  the  dive^nce  of  the  pendalnma, 
a  graduated  arc  is  either  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  glass 
vessel,  or  instead  of  this  a  glass  box  is  used,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
354,  on  the  side  of  which  the  graduated  arc  is  sewed. 

The  experiment  shown  in  Fig.  346  may  also  be  made  by  the 
above  delineated  electroscope.  If  we  place  above  it  an  electric 
body,  as  a  rubbed  glass  rod,  for  instance,  the  pendulums  will 
diverge ;  the  nature  of  the  electricity  collected  in  the  upper  plate, 
may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  teat  disc,  it  being  the  contrary 
to  that  of  the  approximating  body  r. 
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If  we  wifth  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  electricity  of  any 
body,  the  eleetroscope  must  be  charged  beforehand  with  a  kind  of 
electricity  with  which  we  are  acquainted^  and  this  may  be  done  by 
bringing  a  body  r,  whose  electricity  is  known^  near  the  apparatus^ 
and  touching  the  plate  with  the  finger.  By  this  means  all  the 
repelled  electricity  is  carried  oflF,  there  remaining  only  the  portion 
attracted  and  accumulated  upon  the  plate.  It  is  to  a  certain 
extent  combined^  that  is  to  say^  it  cannot  escape^  being  attracted  by 
r,  on  which  account  the  pendulums  do  not  diverge ;  immediately^ 
however^  on  removing  the  finger  and  the  body  r,  the  pendulums 
Fio.  355.  wiD  diverge  as  the  electricity  which  was  com- 

bined with  the  plate  by  the  body  r  disperses 
itself  freely  over  the  whole  insulated  system^ 
consequently  also  over  the  pendulums.  The 
electricity  with  which  the  electroscope  is  in 
this  manner  charged  must  naturally  be  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  body  r  ;  thus^  if  we  want 
a  negative  charge  we  may  make  use  of  a  glass 
rod  rubbed  with  silk,  since  this  is  +  electric. 
If  we  bring  an  electric  body  to  the  charged 
electroscope,  the  divergence  of  the  pendulums 
will  either  be  increased  or  diminished  in  con- 
sequence. It  will  be  increased  if  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  body  to  be  examined  be  the 
same  as  that  imparted  to  the  apparatus,  for 
by  its  approximation,  the  electricities  of  the 
electroscope  are  more  thoroughly  decomposed  than  was  the  case 
before,  and  more  electricity  of  the  same  kind  as  that  abeady  in 
the  pendulums  is  imparted  to  them,  when  their  divergence  must 
consequently  increase. 

If  the  approximated  body  be  of  the  contrary  electricity  to  that  im- 
parted by  die  electroscope,  the  divergence  diminishes  as  the  electricity 
is  withdrawn  from  the  pendulum  and  drawn  into  the  plate.  What- 
ever be  the  electricity  with  which  the  apparatus  is  charged,  there 
win  still  be  undecomposed  electricities  in  the  apparatus  which  will 
be  decomposed  by  the  approximated  body ;  if  the  electricity  in  the 
latter  be  contrary  to  that  present  in  the  electroscope,  the  amoimt 
of  electricity  already  developed  will  be  drawn  into  the  plate,  while 
the  other  will  be  urged  into  the  pendulums,  the  divergency  of  which 
must  therefore  diminish.  At  a  definite  distance  from  the  approxi- 
mated body,  the   electricities  will  neutralise  each  other  in  the 
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pendulums^  wUch  will  then  fall  closely  together.    If  the  body  to  be 
tested  be  brought  still  nearer,  the  pendulums  will  again  diverge^ 
but  with  electricity  of  a  kind  contrary  to  that  which  made  them 
previously  diverge. 
The  divergence  of  the  pendulums  likewise  diminishes  on  bring- 
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ing  a  non-conductor  near  the  charged  electroscope.     This  follows 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  laws  of  electric  induction. 

On  uniting  two  similar  electroscopes  by  an  insulated  conductor, 
and  bringing  an  electric  body  r  near  one  of  them,  the  pendulums  in 
both  jars  will  diverge,  the  one  from  -h,  and  the  other  from  — 
electricity.  On  removing  the  connecting  conductor  (we  must,  of 
course,  hold  it  by  the  insulated  handle)  the  pendulums  will  not 
meet  again,  even  after  the  removal  of  the  body  r  effecting  the 
induction,  owing  to  the  separated  electricities  having  no  way  by 
which  they  can  pass  back  to  each  other.  We  may  know  that  the 
electricities  in  both  apparatus  are  of  different  natures,  by  bring- 
ing the  same  electric  body  first  to  the  one,  and  then  the  other 
electroscope,  when  we  shall  see  them  diverge  in  the  one  case,  and 
collapse  in  the  other. 

The  above  described  phenomena  of  attraction  can  also  be 
explained  by  the  laws  of  electric  induction.  If  a  body  in  a 
natural  condition  be  brought  near  one  that  is  electric,  its  electri- 
cities will  be  decomposed.  This  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  cork 
ball  of  the  simple  electric  pendulum.  If  it  be  suspended  by  a 
silk  thread,  the  repelled  electricity  cannot  escape  from  the  baU, 
but  will  be  urged  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  ball,  whilst  the 
attracted  electricity  will  be  accumulated  in  the  front.  As 
the  attracted  electricity  is  nearer  to  the  body  from  which  the 
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action  proceeds^  the  attraction  will  be  stronger  than  the  repulsion ; 
the  force  urging  the  ball  towards  the  electric  body  will  be  equal  to 
the  difference  of  these  two  opposite  forces ;  a  very  small  removal  of 
the  electric  body  will^  therefore^  be  followed  by  attraction.  The 
action  will  be  far  stronger  where  the  ball  is  suspended  to  a  con- 
ducting thready  as  in  that  case  the  repelled  electricity  can  escape^ 
and  the  attraction  will  consequently  not  be  weakened. 

A  ball  of  shell-lac  is  not  attracted  by  the  approximation  of 
an  electric  body^  as  the  approximated  body  is  only  capable,  with 
difficulty,  of  causing  induction.  This  phenomenon  resembles 
what  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  magnet,  which  easily  occasions 
a  magnetic  induction  in  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  but  can  only  effect 
the  same  in  a  piece  of  steel  with  extreme  difficulty. 

The  Eleetrophorus  is  one  of   the  most   important  electrical 

apparatuses,  and  may  in    many  cases  replace  the  electrifying 

machine.      It  consists  of  a  cake  of  resin,  which,  as  seen  in  Figs. 

356  to  359,  is  fused  in  a  plate  of  metal,  or  a  cake  of  resm  simply 

no.  360.  laid  upon  a  somewhat  larger  metal  plate. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  surface  of 
the  cake  of  resin  should  be  as  smooth 
as  possible.  On  this  cake,  the  surface 
of  which  has  been  made  negatively  elec- 
tric by  striking  it  with  a  fox-tail  or  cat^s- 
skin,  we  place  a  metal  cover  provided 
with  an  insulated  handle  m.  The  elec- 
tricity of  the  cake  of  resin  acts  induc- 
tively upon  the  two  electricities  hitherto 
combined  in  the  cover,  the  +  electricity 
is  attracted,  the  —  electricity  repelled; 
the  former  will,  therefore,  accumulate  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cover,  and  the  latter  in  its  upper  part.  On  bringing  the  knuckle 
of  the  finger  near  the  cover,  a  spark  will  be  elicited,  and  on 
touching  the  cover  with  the  finger  all  the  —  electricity  will  escape, 
+  electricity  alone  remaining,  which,  however,  is  combined  with 
the  —  electricity  of  the  cake  of  resin,  as  long  as  the  cover  is 
on ;  but  if  this  be  removed,  the  +  electricity  will  be  liberated, 
and  we  may  draw  a  spark  of  +  electricity  from  the  cover. 

If  the  cake  of  resin  be  laid  directly  upon  a  metal  plate,  there  is 
less  fear  of  the  cake  cracking  by  the  change  of  temperature,  as 
may  easily  be  the  case,  owing  to  the  unequal  expansion  of  the 
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mMal  and  resin  m  melted  cakes.  "Die  beat  aubstance  for  an 
electropbonu,  is  sh^  lac  mixed  witb  Venice  turpentine. 

Zinc  may  be  used  as  the  material  for  constructing  the  metallie 
plate  on  whieh  the  resin  cake  is  laid.  The  cover  is  generally  of 
brass,  and  has  its  edge  rounded  off.  Covers  (A  glass,  wood,  or 
pasteboard  answer  the  pvtrpose,  howerer,  when  coated  with  tin- 
foil ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  under  surface  lying  on  the 
cake  of  resin  as  smooth  as  possible.  In  the  place  of  an  insulated 
glass  handle,  the  cover  may  be  fastened  with  three  silk  corda. 

7%e  Eieetrifying  Machine  eonsistH  <^  a  rubbing  body,  a  mbber, 
and  an  insulated  conductor. 

llHi  rubbing  body  is  generally  a  horse-hair  cushion.  The 
rubbing  surface,  a  |uece  of  leather  covered  with  nmnlgam 

The  body  rubbed  is  a  glass  disc  or  cylinder. 

The  insulated  conductor  is  generally  a  system  of  hollow  con- 
dnctom  made  of  brass  plate,  spherically  rounded  at  the  extremi- 
ties, and  supported  by  glass  legs  varnished  with  shell  lac. 

Many  difi^rent  forms  have  been  given  to  the  electrifying 
matJune,  the  one  most  in  use  is  represented  in  Fig.  362.     The 
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diameter  of  the  glass  plate  a  varies  from  20  to  60  inches.  An 
axis  passes  through  an  opening  in  its  centre,  and  supports  the 
winch  b.  The  pilkrs  d  bear  the  plate,  and  likewise  the  couple  of 
pairs  of  cushions  e  and  e*,  which  rub  the  plate  from  the  edge  to 
about  i  or  i  of  its  diameter.  The  conductor  fgf  is  insulated 
by  the  columns  A,  and  terminates  in  two  arms  t,  which  press 
round  the  plate  across  its  horizontal  diameter. 

Figs.  363  and  364  exhibit  more  plainly  the  arrangement  of  the 
cushions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  secured. 

If  we  turn  the  glass  disc  round 
by  means  of  the  winch,  it  will 
become  positively  electric  by  the 
friction  against  the  leather  cushion 
covered  with  amalgam.  'After 
turning  the  disc  one  quarter  round, 
one  spot  on  the  disc  lying  betwe^i 
the  cushions  always  comes  to  the 
arms  u  The  +  electricity  of 
■^  the  glass  acts  here  decomposingly 
upon  the  conductor ;  the  —  elec- 
tricity is  attracted  and  flows  over 
the  glass,  and  then  brings  it  back 
to  its  former  condition,  that  is, 
neutralising  more  or  less  entirely  its  +  electricity.  This  latter 
electricity  remains  upon  the  conductor. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  electricity  of  the  glass  from  being 
wasted  in  the  air,  on  its  passage  from  the  rubber  to  the  arin  f, 
the  disc  is  protected  on  both  sides  by  pieces  of  oil-silk.  It  is 
necessary  to  rub  the  glass  legs  and  the  disc  with  warm  woollen 
cloths,  or  with  heated  dry  blotting-paper  before  using  the  appa- 
ratus, in  order  that  it  may  work  efficiently. 

The  —  electricity  of  the  rubber  passes  to  the  ground,  and  its 
escape  is  necessary,  since  if  it  were  to  remain  upon  the  cushion  it 
would  acquire  such  a  degree  of  tension  as  partially  to  flow  over  the 
glass  plate,  and  partially  neutralise  the  +  electricity.  The 
electricities  that  are  liberated  by  friction  must  immediately  be 
carried  off  at  the  spot  where  they  are  set  free,  otherwise  we  should 
be  unable  to  develop  electricity  again  at  the  same  place. 

Glass  cylinders  are  used  as  well  as  the  plates  in  the  construction 
of  electrifying  machines.  Fig.  365  represents  a  cylinder-machine, 
which,  as  usual,  is  so  arranged  that  positive  and  negative  electcvdt^j 
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may  be  engendered  at 
will ;  a  is  the  glass  cylinder 
revolving  upon  a  horiion- 
tal  axis  b,  and  nibbed 
throughout  its  wbole 
length  by  a  single  cushion 
e.  This  cushion  ia  con- 
nected with  a  conductor 
r.  The  conductor  v  is 
diametrically  opposite  to 
the  cushion  e,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  points  on  the 
side  turned  towards  the 
cylinder.  The  upper  half 
of  the  cylinder  ia  pro- 
tected by  a  piece  c^  oil 
aiik  fastened  to  the  rubber 
«,  so  that  the  glaas  rubbed 
at  e  may  not  lose  Ha  elec- 
tricity on  its  past^e  to 
the  conductor  v.  The 
latter  is  of  course  chained 
with  +  electricity.  If  we 
wish  for  a  powerful  charge 
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of  +  electricity  on  t>,  wc  most  put  the  conductor  r  in  connection 
with  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  care  to  enable 
the  +  electricity  to  paaa  freely  from  the  conductor  v,  if  we  want  to 
have  a  strong  char^  of  —  electricity  ob  the  conductor  r. 

The  steam  eieclrifymg  machine. — Many  years  ago,  the  discovery 
was  accidentally  made  in  England  that  a  boiler,  from  which  steam 
was  forcibly  propdJed  through  a  small  aperture,  was  strongly 
electric ;  by  pursuing  this  discovery,  means  were  found  for  cod- 
verting  a  steam  boiler  into  an  electrifyii^  machine  far  surpaastng 
in  its  action  every  known  apparatus  of  the  kind.  Fig.  366  repre- 
no.  367.  senta  a  machine  of  this  description  of  medium 
The  boiler,  which  is  44  centimetres  in  dia- 
meter, and  96  in  length,  rests  upon  four  glass 
I  legs.  It  is  heated  internally  in  a  similar  manner 
s  the  boilers  used  in  eteam-boats.  Fig.  367  is  a 
f  section  of  the  boiler. 

On  the  top  of  the  boiler  there  is  a  cap,  to 
which  a  short,  brass  tube  closeable  by  means  ^ 
■  cock  is  attached ;  the  conducting  pipes  may  be  screwed  on  the 
short  tube,  and  wiU  presently  be  described. 

Before  the  cap  there  is  a  safety  valve,  whose  weight  is  move- 
able, and  may  so  far  project  that  the  steam  must  exert  a 
pressure  of  QOlbs.  on  the  square  inch,  before  it  can  raise  the 
valve. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  boiln,  there  is  a  glass  tube  connected 
above  and  below  with  the  boiler,  so  that  we  may  by  this  tube,  see, 
as  in  locomotives,  the  height  at  which  the  water  stands. 

Fig.  368  represents  the  apparatus  with  its 

conducting  apertures,  delineated  as  seen  fr^m 

*^'''''*'|'      above.     The  cast  iron   tube  be  (Fig.  366), 

■wJBmm     about  24*"  in  length,  and  5*"  in  diameter,  is 

screwed  on  at  a.     From  this  tube  the  steam 

eacapes  through  6  horisontal  tubes  d  d',  which 

pass  through  a  box  of  brass-plate  filled  with 

cold  water,  by  which  meana  a  portion  of  the 

\  escaping  steam  is  condensed,  and  the  action 

considerably  increased. 

At  an  opening  o  in  the  upper  cover  of  the  box  F,  a  brass  tube 

is  pot  on,  which  passes  at  n  (Fig.  366)  into  the  chimney,  and 

gjres  a  passage  to  the  steam  formed  in  the  box  F. 
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rie.  369.  Fig.  369  gives  a  section   of  the  condaeting 

pipes  d'  represented  in  Fig.  368,  at  about  half 
1^  their  actual  size.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  a  piece 
of  brasa  M  N  is  screwed  on,  having  a  wooden 
plug  abed,  which  forms  the  end  of  the  escape 
aperture.  This  longitudinally  bored  wooden 
cylinder  is  secured  to  its  place  by  a  short  brasa 
cylinder  r  screwed  into  the  brass  work  M  N.  A  brass  plate  is  so 
placed  before  the  opening  of  the  bored  cylinder  r,  that  the  steam 
must  pass  along  the  winding  course  designated  by  the  arrow 
before  it  can  escape  by  the  opening. 

If  the  apparatus  in  Fig.  868  be  screwed  on  the  boiler,  and 
the  steam  have  the  necessary  force  of  taision,  the  separating 
cock  will  be  opened  by  turning  the  handle  t,  Fig.  866,  a  quarter 
round,  and  the  steam  escaping  with  fbrce  &om  the  six  openings, 
the  boiler  will  become  electric.  The  escaping  steam  has  the 
opposite  electricity  to  that  contained  In  the  boiler ;  in  order  to 
heighten  the  action  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  essential  to  let  the  steam 
escape  as  fast  as  possible,  and  this  is  best  effected  by  placing 
in  the  current  of  steam  a  row  of  metallic  points  fastened  to  a 
brass  rod  communicating  with  the  ground.  This  rod  or  staff 
stands  on  a  glass  pedestal,  by  wtii^  it  may  be  insulated,  to  prove 
that  the  steam  has  really  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity  to  that  of 
the  boiler. 

By  means  of  this  hydro-electrifying  machine,  a  battery  of  36 
square  feet  in  area  may  be  perfectly  chai^d  in  the  space  f£ 
30  seconds. 

The  source  of  this  strong  development  of  electricity  is  not  owing 
to  the  formation  of  gas,  as  we  might  at  first  be  inclined  to  believe, 
but  entirely  to  the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  of  the 
violently  escaping  steam  that  is  mixed  with  particles  of  water. 
That  such  is  really  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  escape  of  the  elec- 
tricity every  moment  the  safety-valve  is  opened,  although  the 
formation  of  steam  continues  in  the  meantime  uninterrupted. 

For  the  generation  of  electricity,  it  is  essential  that  the  already 
condensed  particles  of  water  should  be  carried  away  with  the 
escaping  steam  through  the  apertures,  an  object  which  is  effected 
by  the  condensation  apparatus  F  seen  in  Fig.  368.  If  the  escape 
pipes  be  of  sufBcicnt  length,  we  may  dispense  with  a  special  cooling 
apparatus. 
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When  the  opening  for  the  steam  is  fonned  by  a  wooden  tube 
as  delineated^  the  boiler  will  be  in  a  state  of  —  electricity^  and  the 
steam  in  one  of  +  electricity ;  the  same  is  the  case  when  metal 
or  glass  is  used  for  the  purpose;  and  if  an  ivory  tube  be  used^  the 
boiler  will  scarcely  manifest  a  trace  of  a  charge.  On  applying  a 
little  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube^  the  boiler  will  be 
positively^  and  the  steam  negatively  electric. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF     ELECTRIC     FORCES. 


Diminution  of  electrical  power  with  the  increase  of  distance. — ^The 
law  by  which  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions  diminish  in 
proportion  as  the  distance  increases^  may  be  shown  by  the 
oscillations  of  an  electric  pendulum.  We  must  let  a  small  shell 
lac  needle,  horizontally  suspended  by  a  silk  thready  and  supporting 
at  one  end  a  disc  of  electrified  gold  leaf,  oscillate  by  the  influence 
of  an  electrified  insulated  ball.  If  the  ball  and  the  disc  be  charged 
with  the  same  electricity,  the  disc  will  form  the  end  of  the  elec- 
trified pendulum  turned  away  from  the  ball ;  but  if  the  electricities 
of  the  disc  and  the  ball  be  different,  the  former  will  be  turned 
towards  the  latter.  We  may  in  like  manner  judge  of  the  accele- 
rating force  exercised  on  the  electric  pendulum  by  its  oscillations. 
From  these  data  it  may  be  seen  that  electrical  attractions  and 
r^ulsions  stand  in  an  inverse  relation  to  the  squares  of  distance. 

DUtribuHon  of  electricity  on  the  swrfacee  of  conducting  bodies, — 
As  long  as  a  body  remains  in  a  natural  condition,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  two  electric  fluids  are  not  combined,  they  are  probably 
uniformly  distributed  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  body.  As 
soon,  however,  as  one  fluid  becomes  separated  horn  the  other^  and 
a  conductor  is  charged  with  free  electricity,  the  individual  elements 
of  these  freed  electricities  will  act  repulsively  upon  each  other, 
retreating  as  far  apart  as  possible  until  checked  by  some  impe- 
diment. A  perfectly  good  conducting  body  cannot  oppose  any 
resistance  within  itself  to  this  dispersion ;  the  electricity,  there- 
forCj  distributes  itself  overtits  surface,  and  would  be  still  further 
dispersed  if  the  body  were  in  a  space  easily  penetrated  by  the  elec- 
tricity.   Electricity  always  distributes  itself  over  the  surface  of  a 
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ccmductor^  on  which   it  is  retained  by  the  atmosphere^  which 
envelops  it  as  if  it  were  a  non-conducting  layer. 

The  following  experiment  will  show  in  the  simplest  manner 
that  electricity  only  distributes  itself  over  the  surface^  and  not 
through  the  interior  of  bodies. 

A  ball  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter^  and  having  a  hollow 
8  or  10  lines  in  breadth^  and  1  inch  in  depth,  must  be  insulated 
and  charged  with  electricity ;  if  now  we  touch  this  ball  in  any 
part  with  a  test  disc,  it  will  become  charged  with  dectricity, 
while  on  touching  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  with  the  test  disc  it 
will  not  be  removed  from  its  natural  condition.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  manner  in  which  electricity  distributes  itself  over  the 
surface  of  bodies. 

If  we  electrifv  an  insulated  body,  the  law  of  symmetry  requires 
that  the  elSity  should  distriLte  itself  J^oTS 
whole  surface,  forming  everywhere  a  layer  of  equal  density.  We 
may  convince  ourselves  by  experiment  that  such  is  the  ease.  If^ 
for  instance,  we  touch  the  electrified  ball  at  any  spot  with  the 
test  disc,  the  lattar  will  immediately  form  as  it  were  an  element 
of  the  spherical  surface,  as  large  a  quantity  of  electricity  diatri- 
buting  itself  over  its  surface  as  there  was  upon  the  portion 
of  the  sphere  covered  by  the  disc ;  the  strength  ol  the  electrie 
charge  in  the  disc  may  be  determined  after  its  removal  from  the 
sphere  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  plate  of  an  electroscope. 
The  divergency  of  the  pieces  of  gold  lea£  will  be  the  same^  at 
whatever  part  of  the  ball  we  attach  the  disc. 

If  the  insulated  conductor  to  be  electrified  be  not  spherical, 
no  equal  distribution  of  the  electricity  will  take  place,  that 
is  to  say,  the  electrical  layer  distributed  over  the  body  wiU  not 
be  everywhere  equally  dense.  If  by  the  aid  of  a  test  disc,  we 
test  the  density  of  the  electricity  at  diflferent  parts  of  a  cylinder 
with  rounded  ends  (Fig.  370),  we  shall  find  the  density  of  the 
Fio.  370.  electricity  greater  at  the  extremities  than  in 

the  middle.  The  disc  will  be  much  more 
strongly  charged  on  holding  it  to  the  end  of 
the  cylinder,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  edge 
shall  not  touch  the  top  of  it,  but  that  its  plane 
shall  lie  in  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  by  examiiiing  the  electrical  condition 
of  a  disc,  for  instance,  the  cover  of  an  electrophorus.  We  may 
easily  understand  that  a  distribution  of  electricity   must   occur 
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on  the  surface  of  bodies  possessing  unequal  expansion  in  different 
diiectionsy  for  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the 
separate  partides  of  the  electric  fluids  these  partides  will  retire 
as  fsEur  as  possible  from  the  middle  of  the  body^  accumulating  in 
its  remotest  projections. 

The  more  a  body  departs  from  the  spherical  form,  the  less 
equally  is  electricity  distributed  over  its  surface,  and  the  more 
does  it  collect  at  the  points  lying  most  remote  from  the  middle, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  density  in  those  parts.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  a  point  be  brought  near  an  insulated 
conductor,  the  electricity  will  have  an  extraordinary  density  at 
this  pointed  end.  But  the  denser  the  electricity  is  at  any  point,  the 
sooner  will  it  be  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
strives  to  keep  it  upon  the  body.  Hence  it  happens  that  electricity 
flows  so  readily  from  sharply  pointed  bodies. 

We  might  adduce  a  number  of  experiments  by  which  this 
power  of  pointed  bodies  is  manifested,  but  we  will  limit  ourselves 
to  a  few  illustrations. 

1.  On  putting  a  point  to  the  end  of  the  conductor  of  an  elec- 
trifying machine,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  charge  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  draw  sparks  from  it.  All  the  electricity  engen- 
dered by  the  turning  of  the  machine  being  immediately  discharged 
by  the  point. 

2.  In  the  same  manner,  on  bringing  a  point  that  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ground  within  a  few  decimetres  of  the  conductor  of 
the  machine,  it  wiU  be  equally  impossible  to  charge  the  conductor. 
The  electricity  of  the  latter  decomposing  the  combined  electrici- 
ties of  the  point,  and  repelling  the  like  kind,  while  it  will  attract  the 
contrary,  and  this  contrary  electricity  will  accumulate  with  such 
force  at  the  point  as  to  pass' over  to  the  conductor  and  neutraUze 
the  electricity  of  the  latter. 

On  the  above  mentioned  property  of  pointed  bodies  rests  the 
construction  of  lightning  conductors. 

Angles  and  sharp  edges  to  conducting  bodies  act  similarly  to 
points.  It  is,  therefore  essential,  carefidly  to  avoid  all  angular 
fenns  in  the  construction  of  any  apparatus  destined  to  retain  elee- 
tricity. 

On  bringing  an  insulated  electric  conductor  near  another  con- 
ductor, the  distribution  t>f  the  electricity  on  the  surfaces  will 
experience  considerable  modifications.  If  we  bring  an  electric 
inaolated  sphoe  near  another  body  of  the  same  kind,  likewise 
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Fio.  371. 


Fio.  372. 


insulated  and  charged  with  the  same  electricity,  there  will  no 
longer  be  an  uniform  distribution  of  electricity  upon  the  soifaoe. 
As  the  electricity  of  the  one  sphere  repels  that  of  the  other,  the 
4ensity  of  the  electricity  will  be  the  most  inconsiderable  at  those 
points  of  the  spheres  turned  towards  each  other,  and  greatest  at  the 
most  remotely  opposite  points.    Figs.  871  and  872,  represent  two 

balls.  At  a  and  b  the 
density  of  the  dectridty  is 
at  the  minimum,  at  c  and 
^  it  is  at  the  majamnm. 
The  nearer  we  bring  the 
two  balls,  the  more  will  the 
density  diminish  at  a  and 
6,  and  increase  at  e  and  a. 
If  we  bring  these  spheres 
into  contact,  the  density  of 
the  electricity  will  be  null 
at  the  point  of  contact.  If  the  two  spheres  had  been  charged  with 
opposite  electricities,  we  should  have  found  the  greatest  density  at 
a  and  6,  and  the  smallest  at  e  and  d.  The  accumulation  of  dec- 
tricity  increases  at  a  and  b  on  bringing  the  spheres  near  together, 
until  at  last  a  spark  is  emitted. 

A  non-electric  conductor,  on  being  brought  near  an  electrified 
insulated  conductor,  will  act  similarly  to  a  body  charged  with  the 
opposite  electricity,  as  it  becomes  electric  by  induction  or  approxi- 
mation to  the  conductor. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


OP   COMBINED   ELECTRICITIES. 

We  have  already  seen  that  if  two  insulated  conductors  charged 
with  opposite  electricities  be  separated  by  a  layer  of  air,  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  one  will  attract  that  of  the  other,  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  may  alternately  put  either  body  in  connection  with  the 
ground  without  its  electricity  being  entirely  carried  oflF.  In  Figs. 
871  and  872  for  instance,  the  ball  to  the  left  is  charged  with  +>  and 
that  to  the  right  with  — electricity,  and  we  alternately  touch  either 
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with  the  finger  without  the  charge  being  lost.  The  electricity  on 
the  ooe  ^here  is  attracted  by  the  opposite  electricity  of  the  <rthw 
sphere,  and  is  thus  prevented  firom  escaping,  bebg  combined. 
The  nearer  we  Imng  these  two  kinds  d  electricity  to  each  other, 
no.  37S.  the   more    strongly  will    they  be    mutually- 

— ^  attracted,  md  the  more  perfect  will  be  their 
combination ;  if,  however,  the  two  conductors 
be  separated  only  by  a  layer  of  air,  the  com- 
bination will  not  be  perfect,  as  we  cannot 
bring  them  very  near  each  other  withonb  the 
layer  of  air  being  broken,  and  a  spark  emitted. 
To  make  the  combination  as  pnfect  as  pos- 
sible, the  two  conductors  charged  with  oppo- 
site electricities  most  in  the  place  of  air  be 
separated  by  some  other  insulator  capable  of 
opposing  a  greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
electricity,  and  for  this  purpose  glass  or  resin 
B  best. 

The  PranUin  plate  is  especially  weH  adapted  to  fjacilitatc  the 
eiamination  of  the  properties  of  combined  electricity.  Fig.  878 
represents  a  glass  plate,  the  sides  of  which  are  about  1  foot  in 
length.  The  middle  ttf  the  glass  on  either  side  is  covered  with  tin 
fi»],  leaving  a  free  margin  all  round  of  abont  a  hand's  breadth. 
We  may  varnish  over  the  nncovered  parts  of  the  glass  in  order  the 
better  to  insulate  them.  If  we  chai^  the  front  part,  covered  with 
the  tin  fbO,  with  +,  and  the  reverse  side  with  —  electricity,  the 
opposite  electricities  will  be  separated  from  eacb  other  merely  by 
the  Uiickneas  of  the  glass  disc,  this  they  are,  however,  unable  to 
penetrate,  and  thus  tbe  combmation  will  be  tolerably  weU 
effected. 

To  charge  the  two-coated  sides  of  tbe  Franklin  plate  with  opposite 
dectridties,  it  is  nnnecessary  to  bring  each  into  eotmection  with  the 
source  of  electricity.  If  we  bring  one  side  (tbe  front  one)  into 
conununication  with  the  conductor  of  tbe  electri^Ping  machine,  a 
portion  oi  tbe  +  electricity  will  pass  off  from  tbe  conductor  to  the 
coated  surface.  The  electricity  of  the  front  surface  acts  induc- 
tively upon  the  combined  electricities  of  the  back  surface  j  and  as 
BOon  as  we  place  it  in  conununication  with  the  ground,  tbe  -f- 
decbicity  will  pass  into  the  ground,  while  tbe  —  electricity  will 
be  indoeed  to  the  reverse  surface.  But  the  —  electricity  of 
tlie  reverie  side  acts  repulsively  upon  the  -|-  dectricity  of  the  front 
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side^  thus  e<iabling  electricity  to  pass  again  from  the  conductor  to 
the  front  coated  surface^  which  again^  by  its  repulsive  power, 
increases  the  —  electricity  of  the  reverse  side.  We  may  in  this 
manner  easily  charge  one  coated  surface  with  + ,  and  the  other  with 
-r—  electricity. 

However  small  the  distance  separating  the  two  surfaces^  the 
mutual  combination  is  not  perfect.  In  order  to  have  the  elec- 
tricity perfectly  combined  on  the  one  side^  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  excess  of  electricity  on  the  other^  that  is, 
that  free  electricity  must  be  present.  On  touching  the  one  coated 
surface  of  a  charged  Franklin  plate  with  the  finger^  while  the 
other  side  (the  front  for  instance)  is  no  longer  in  connection  with 
the  conductor,  we  can  only  bring  off  a  portion  of  electricity,  while 
a  strong  charge  of  —  electricity  perfectly  combined  remains  upon 
the  reverse  surface.  In  order,  however,  to  have  this  —  electricity 
perfectly  combined,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  excess  of  +  electricity  on  the  opposite  side.  We  may  easily 
convince  ourselves  that  such  is  the  case.  If  after  all  the  non- 
combined  —  electricity  of  the  reverse  side  has  been  carried  off,  we 
touch  the  front  coated  surface  a  faint  spark  will  be  emitted  on  the 
approximation  of  the  finger,  which  proves  that  free  electricity  is 
present.  If  now  we  remove  all  the  free  +  electricity  from  the 
front  side,  there  will  again  be  free  —  electricity  on  tiie  opposite 
side,  and  we  may  draw  a  faint  spark  from  the  reverse  coated 
surface,  &c. 

The  excess  of  electricity  which  must  be  present  on  the  one 
surface,  in  order  perfectly  to  combine  the  opposite  electricity  on 
no.  374,  the  other  side,  may  be  made  apparent  to  the  eye. 
We  must  secure  with  wax  a  light  electric  pendulum 
on  each  side  of  the  disc  in  the  manner  represented 
in  Fig.  374,  which  shows  a  diagonal  section  of  the 
disc.  On  the  side  on  which  there  is  free  electricity, 
the  pendulum  will  be  repelled,  while,  on  the  other 
side  it  will  remain  hanging  vertically,  and  in  contact 
with  the  coated  surface.  If  we  touch  the  pendulum 
on  the  one  side  where  thei*e  is  free  electricity,  the 
pendulum  will  fall  while  the  one  on  the  opposite 
side  will  rise.  We  may,  therefore,  by  alternately 
touching  one  or  other  of  the  sides  make  either  pen- 
dulum rise. 
This  phenomenon  may  be  easily  explained.   K  there  be  an  excess 
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of  +  electricity  on  tlie  one  edde,  it  will  act  attractively  upon  the 
electricity  on  the  other  surface,  as  well  aa  'upon  the  little  electricity 
in  the  ball  of  the  pendulum.  The  —  electricity  certainly  repels 
the  —  electricity  in  the  ball,  but  the  force  with  which  the  excess  of 
+  electricity  attracts  the  negative  ball  is  greater  than  the  force  of 
repulsion.  On  carrying  off  the  excess  of  +  electricity,  the  libe- 
rated —  electricity  distributes  itself  partially  over  the  ball  which  is 
now  repelled,  there  being  no  excess  of  +  electricity  present  on  the 
other  side  to  hold  it  back. 

The  apparatus  will  by  d^rees  become  wholly  discharged,  if  we 
continue  altemstely  to  touch  the  two  surfaces  with  the  finger,  and 
thus  remove  all  the  free  electricity  on  the  one  side.  If  we 
touch  both  surfaces  at  once,  or  by  any  other  means  pat  them  into 
connection  with  each  other,  the  discharge  will  take  place  all  at 
once,  while  the  accumulated  opposite  electridties  of  the  two  surfaces 
frill  pass  in  thia  manner  from  one  to  the  other.  The  diteharging 
rod  represented  in  F^.  376  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  consists  of  two  curved  brass  rods  b  c  and  6'  c, 
which  are  united  at  c  by  a  hinge.  Each  arm  of 
^  the  discharging  rod  terminates  in  a  email  brass 
ball  b  and  b',  and  is  also  provided  with  an  insu- 
lated handle  m  and  m'.  We  must  touch  one 
surface  with  one  of  the  balls,  and  on  approxi- 
mating the  other  to  the  opposite,  a  spark  of  vivid 
light  will  be  emitted  at  a  certain  distance  with 
loud  explosion. 

The  Leydett  jar  is  in  principle  nothing  but  a  modification  of 

,„  Franklin's  plate,   and  coosiBta    of  a 

glass  vessel  covered  externally  with 
tin  foil  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
rim ;  internally,  the  vessel  is  similarly 
coated,  or  filled  with  some  conducting 
'  substance,  as  iron  filings  or  small  seed. 
The  inner  coating  is  connected  with  a 
brass  rod  passing  through  the  stopper 
or  cover  of  the  vessel,  and  ending  in 
a  knob.  Figs.  S76  and  377  repre- 
sent two  forms  of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  part  of  the  f^ass  that  is 
not  covered  most  be  varnished.  To  charge  the  jar,  the  external 
coating  must  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  groond,  and  the 
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knob  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine.  We  maj,  howerer, 
reversely,  put  the  inner  coating  into  connection  with  the  groond, 
and  connect  the  external  one  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine. 
L^dea  jars  often  dischai^  themsetves,  when  either  a  spark  is 
emitted  &om  the  estemal  coatmg  to  the  metal  rod,  or  the  glass  is 
broken.  In  the  latter  case  the  jar  becomes  of  course  nn£t  fw 
further  use.  When  we  uae  aeveral  ctmducting  bodies  to  dischaige 
a  jar,  the  electricity  will  immediately  pass  over  to  the  beat  con- 
ductor. If  we  press  a  metal  wire  with  one  huid  to  the  external 
coating,  we  may  with  impunity  hold  the  opposite  end  of  the  wire 
to  the  knob  witti  the  other  hand,  the  electric  shock  paasing  through 
the  wire  and  not  the  body;  to  efiect  this  the  wire  must  not, 
however,  be  very  thin. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  very  strong  charge,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
very  large  jars,  either  separate  or  connected  in  one  electric  battery. 
Fig.  378  represents  aa  apparatus  of  this  kind.     All  the  external 
^^  g^  coatings  of  the  jars  are  in  con- 

nection with  each  other,  as  well 
as  the  inner  coatings. 

When  the  electric  shock  passes 
I  from  a  Leyden  jar  through  the 
^  human  body,  it  produces  a  sen- 
sation which  it  would  he  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  an  involuntary 
convulsion  of  the  nerves.  The 
'  best  manner  of  trying  the  expe- 
riment upon  oneself  is  to  lay 
one  hand  upon  the  external  coating,  and  with  the  other  grasp  the 
knob.  In  a  weak  discharge,  the  shock  is  only  perceptible  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  arm,  if  it  be  stronger,  we  then  feel  it  in  the  upper 
arm,  producing  an  even,  sharp  pain  in  the  breast,  and  very  strong 
shocks  may  prove  dangerous.  Powerful  batteries  are  not  neces- 
sary  if  we  want  to  kill  smaller  animals,  as  birds,  hares,  &c.  by  an 
electric  shock,  the  larger  batteries  are  capable  of  destroying  the 
larger  animals.  Anatomical  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  the 
animals  killed  by  an  electric  shock  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
injury  inflicted  on  the  organs;  the  violent  contortions  exhibited, 
however,  in  the  bodies  where  the  shock  has  not  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  produce  death,  manifest  the  degree  to  which  the  nervous 
system  has  been  affected. 
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If  Bereral  pereons  form  a  chain  by  holding  each  others  hands, 
all  will  simultaneously  feel  the  shock,  on  the  one  first  in  the  ring 
touching  the  external  coating  of  the  jar,  and  the  last  the  knob. 

We  may  ignite  combustible  fluids  much  more  securely  by  aid 
of  a  Leyden  jar  than  by  a  spark  direct  from  the  conductor  of  the 
machine.  Even  pulverised  Colophony,  scattered  over  cotton  wool, 
and  gunpowder  may  be  ignited  by  the  spaiks  of  a  discharge  of  a 
Leyden  jar, 

Hmia^t  general  discharging  rod  represented  in  Fig.  379  is 


very  c6nvenient  in  many  esperiments  which  may  be  made  with 
the  Leyden  jars  and  the  electric  battery.  The  one  arm  is  in 
connection  with  the  external  coating  by  means  of  the  chain  c, 
while  to  the  other  arm  is  secured  another  chain  tf,  terminating  in 
the  insulated  ball  h.  If  we  want  the  spark  to  pass  through,  we 
mnat  take  hold  of  the  insulated  handle  of  the  ball  h,  and  bring  it 
quickly  to  the  knob  of  the  bottle.  The  spark  will  stiike  at  h 
between  the  two  balls  d  and/,  lying  on  an  insulated  plate. 

If  the  balls  d  and  /  be  united  by  a  very  thin  iron  wire,  the 
latter  will  be  heated  on  letting  a  faint  charge  pasa  through  it, 
while  a  stronger  chai^  will  make  it  red  hot,  and  one  still  stronger 
than  the  former  will  cause  it  to  fly  asunder  in  separate  melted 
globules,  which  will  be  thrown  to  a  great  distance. 

Bad  conductors,  that  interrupt  the  course  of  the  discha^e, 
are  broken  in  fragments  or  filled  with  holes,  if  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  electricity  be  sufficiently  considerable.  A  wooden 
disc,  for  instance,  from  8  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  8  to  6  lines  in  tbickoess,  is  peneteated  b^  tb«  ^sx^bax^. 
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The  ssme  thing  otKTurs  with  respect  to  one  or  more  cards,  paste- 
board covers,  &c.  To  make  this  experiment,  we  mnst  place  the 
bodies  we  wish  to  penetrate  between  the  balls  of  Hentey's 
dischsrging  rod,  in  sadi  a  manner  that  the  latter  may  be  in 
contact  with  the  intervening  bodies. 

The  Condenter. — ^Properly  speakipg,  every  apparatns  in  which 
combined  electricity  is  accumulated  is  a  condenser;  consequently, 
the  Franklin  plate  and  the  Leyden  jars  may  be  considraed  as 
condensers.  The  term,  however,  is  generally  limited  to  those 
apparatus  that  serve  to  make  electricity,  possessing  a  feeble 
tension,  perceptible  by  condensation.  Condensers  consist  specially 
of  two  conducting  plates,  separated  by  a  non-condactiiig  medium. 
Passing  by  the  less  perfect  inBtniments  of  this  kind,  ve 
will  here  only  speak  of  the  condenser  used  in  combination  with 
the  gold  leaf  electrometer.  On  this  last  named  inHtroment,  «e 
screw  a  metal  plate  as  seen  in  Fig.  880.  The  plate  most  be- 
,  .  smoothly  cnt,    and    covered    on   its 

upper  surface  with  a  very  thin  layer 
of  varnish,  composed  of  a  solutiDn  of 
shell  lac  in  spirits  of  wine,  put  on 
lightly  with  a  brush  while  in  a  very 
fluid  state,  on  which  it  will  rapidly 
dry.  We  now  take  a  second  plate 
similarly  prepared  and  provided  with 
an  insulated  handle,  and  place  its  var- 
nished surface  upon  the  other  plate, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  metal  plates 
are  mereTy  separated  by  the  thin 
layer  of  varnish,  otherwise  fitting 
together  as  exactly  as  possible.  This 
arrangement  corresponds  perfectly 
with  the  Franklin  plate,  the  glssa 
h  plate  being  replaced  by  the  thin  sheU 
lac  layer,  and  the  plates  serving  as  a 
substitute  for  the  tinfoil  coatings,  the 
only  difierence  being,  that  in  this  apparatus  we  may  lift  off  the 
upper  plate  at  will,  while  the  two  coatings  in  the  Franklin  plate 
are  immoveable.  As  the  insulating  layer  is  so  very  thin,  and  the 
plates  consequently  so  close  together,  a  perfect  combination  may 
be  effected.  If  we  bring  the  lower  condensing  plate  into  connection 
with  8  weak  source  of  electricity,  touching  the  upper  plate  witii 
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the  finger  to  discharge  it^  the  condenser  will  be  charged  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  Leyden  jar^  the  external  coating  of  which 
is  not  insulated,  while  the  inner  one  is  in  connection  with  the 
conductor  of  the  machine. 

The  whole  difierence  rests  in  this,  that  at  one  time  we  have  a 
large  source  of  electricity,  at  another,  one  of  small  electric  tension ; 
in  both  cases,  however,  a  condensation  of  electricity  occurs  in  a 
similar  way. 

When  the  condenser  is  charged,  the  upper  plate  must  be  raised 
(and  that  as  vertically  as  possible,  so  that  the  contact  between  the 
two  plates  may  be  destroyed  at  the  same  moment  at  all  points),  by 
this  the  hitherto  combined  electricity  of  the  under  plate  will  be 
liberated,  passing  down  into  the  gold  leaf  plates  and  causing  them 
to  diverge.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  galvanism  we  shall  become 
acquainted  with  numerous  modes  of  applying  the  condenser. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP   BLBCTBIC   LIGHT   AND   THE    MOTIONS  OP   ELECTRIFIED  BODIES. 

The  strongest  electric  discharges  that  can  be  accumulated  in  a 
body  will  never  afford  the  least  appearance  of  light  as  long  as 
a  state  of  electric  equilibrium  subsists  and  the  electric  fluids 
are  at  rest.  The  first  requisite  for  the  appearance  of  electric  light 
is,  therefore,  the  motion  of  the  fluids  and  a  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium.  This  condition  is  always  indispensable,  but  by  no 
means  sufficient,  it  being  necessary  besides  that  the  tension 
affecting  the  electric  discharge  should  be  adequately  great. 
Whilst,  for  instance,  the  electricity  of  a  less  powerful  machine  can 
pass  through  a  metal  wire  into  the  ground,  without  any  light 
being  visible  in  the  dark,  we  may  see  the  wire  of  a  strongly 
charged  machine  surrounded  by  a  luminous  brightness.  The 
tension  necessary  to  produce  electric  Ught  depends  upon  the 
condition,  form  and  conductibility  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  electricity  must  pass.  Weak  tension  will  often  afford  a  bright 
light,  while  in  other  cases  the  strongest  tensions  are  insufficient  to 
give  the  least  manifestation  of  light. 

Electric  light  in  the  air  and  in  other  pases  under  the  pressnare  of 
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the  atmosphere. — ^The  distance  at  which  a  spark  can  be  drawn  from 
an  electric  body^  depends  upon  the  conductibility  of  the  substaneei 
the  size  of  the  surface  and  the  power  of  the  electric  charge. 
Electricity  flows  spontaneously  from  angular  bodies  and  points 
even  under  very  weak  tension^  and  we  may  in  the  dark  observe 
glittering  brushes  of  Ught,  several  inches  in  length.  A  very  strong 
charge  is  necessary  to  make  round  bodies  emit  sparks  sp(Mitanecyiii^ ; 
if^  however,  we  bring  them  near  a  conductor  connected  with  the 
earth,  sparks  will  be  emitted  under  some  circumstances  to  a  great 
distance,  forming  a  zigzag  line  like  the  course  of  lightning. 

In  order  to  multiply  the  sparks,  it  is  necessary  to  interrupt  the 
conductor  by  which  the  electricity  passes  to  the  earth,  and  by  this 
means  many  striking  efiects  will  be  produced. 

We  may  by  means  of  metal  beads  (strung  upon  a  silk  thread, 
but  separated  some  millimetres  from  each  other  by  knots),  form 
cyphers  and  figures  of  various  kinds,  which  will  continue  to  shine 
as  long  as  we  turn  the  machine,  from  whose  conductor  electricity 
passes  through  this  chain  into  the  ground. 

Lightning  conductors  are  glass  tubes,  on  which  rhomboidal  shaped 

plates^  covered  with  tinfoil^  are  placed  in  the 
order  represented  in  Fig.  881.  They  arc 
generally  laid  oh  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass 
round  the  tube  like  a  progressive  screw  line. 
If,  while  we  are  holding  the  one  end  of  such  a 
tube  in  the  hand,  we  bring  the  other  near  the 
conductor  as  the  machine  revolves  we  shall 
in  the  dark  see  sparks  continuously  pass 
between  every  two  plates,  so  as  to  appear  like 
one  connected  line  of  light  upon  the  tube. 

A  lightning  plate  is  represented  in  Fig.  382. 
A  row  of  stripes  covered  with  tinfoil  arc  glued 
upon  a  glass  plate,  as  shown  in  the  Figure,  so 
that  a  metallic  line  of  connection  goes  from  a  to 
z,  provided  it  is  not  interrupted  at  the  spots 
marked  with  small  crosses.  If  we  bring  z  into 
connection  with  the  external  coating  of  a  Ley  den  jar,  and  then  esta- 
blish a  connection  between  a  and  the  knob  of  the  jar,  sparks  will 
be  evolved  at  the  places  where  the  connecting  line  is  interrupted. 
We  may  in  this  manner  represent  cyphers  and  all  kinds  of  figures. 
These  devices  may  be  altered  in  a  great  many  di&ient  ways ;  the 
following  examples  must,  however,  suffice. 


Fio.  382. 
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The  bnuli  of  light  observed  in  the  dark,  on  placing  upon  the 
condactor  <A  the  electrifying  machine  a  point  from  which  the 
electricity  may  flow,  is  represented  in  Pig.  S83.  Negative  elec- 
ns.  383.  tricitynevergivesBuchdivergentandlargebniBhea 
of  light  as  the  positive.  This  rcmarlcable  pheno* 
mesoQ  is  very  deserving  of  attention,  aa  it  appears 
to  afford  a  charaeteriatic  difference  by  whi(^  we 
may  define  the  two  electric  fluids. 

On  bringing  a  metal  point  near  Qie  conductor 
of  a  machine  with  the  hand,  we  observe  this  brush 
of  light. 

The  electric  spark  of  the  machine  is  very  bright  in  con- 
densed atmoapheric  air,  white  and  intense  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
Fed  and  faint  in  hydrogen,  yellow  in  steam,  and  of  an  apple-green 
colour  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

The  phenomena  of  light  evolved  firom  the  electricity  of  a  machine 
are  a  true,  althoi^h  faint  image,  of  the  electric  atmospherical 
phenomena  exhibited  in  thunder-storms. 

Electric  light  in  rarefied  air. — If  a  glass  tube,  several  feet  in 
length,  and  provided  at  both  extremities  with  metal  caps,  be 
flxhanated,  and  the  one  end  be  connected  with  the  conductor  of 
die  machine,  and  the  other  end  with  the  ground,  we  shall  see  a 
vivid  light  within  the  tabe.  As  the  electricity  in  the  rarefied  lur 
meets  with  only  a  weak  resistance,  it  extends  tbrot^hout  the  whole 
tnbej  matking  its  passage  by  flashes  of  light.  If  the  connection 
be  sofficiently  maintained,  the  light  will  appear  fixed  and  of 
nnifbrm  outline,  but  as  soon  aa  a  conducting  body  is  brought 
towards  it  &om  without,  it  will  be  drawn  towards  it,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  become  brighter. 

We  generally  take  tubes  several  inches  in  thickness  for  these 
espeiiments.  A  somewhat  differently  formed  apparatns  is,  how- 
ever, represented  in  Fig.  384,  this  being  an  elUptically-shaped 
no.  3g«,  glass  vessel.     At  the  two  ex- 

tremities are  metal  fastenings, 
one  of  which  has  a  cock,  which 
'  may  be  screwed  on  to  an  air- 
pump.  The  fostening,  or 
cap,  on  the  other  side,  is 
provided  with  a  leather  box,  through  which  passes  the  metal  wire 
terminating  in  the  knob  b',  which  may  thus  at  will  be  drawn 
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nearer  to  b.  When  tbe  air  has  been  qnit«  ezlianBted  from  the 
apparatus,  the  electricity  can  easily  pass,  and  fill  the  whole 
no.  385.  vessel  with  light.  If  a  little  air  be  aufFsred  to  enter 
through  the  cock,  the  light  will  be  less  diffuse,  form- 
ing purphsh  arcs  of  light  between  b  and  &'.  llie 
more  air  we  admit,  the  more  the  expansion  of  these 
appearances  of  light  will  diminish,  approaching 
more  and  more  to  the  form  of  the  ordinary  electric 
spark. 

Electricity  likewise  exhibits  pheaomena  of  light 
in  the  Toricellian  vacuum. 

Picard  first  remarked,   on  making  the  mercury 

oscillate  ap  and  down,  that  a  barometer  was  Inmi- 

V  J   nons  in  the  dark,  and  he  was  soon  convinced  that 

g  I      this  phenomenon   depended   upon    the   electricity 

"  -•     developed  by  the  friction  of  the  mercury  on  the  sides 

of  the  tube.  Cavenduh  constracted  the  double  barometer,  Fig.  386, 

to  observe  electric  light  in  the  ToricelliaQ  vacuum ;  its  applicatioD 

will  be  understood  without  further  explanation. 

Moiimu  produced  by  the  discharge  of  electricity.— -Aa  the  pheno- 
mena of  attraction  and  repulsion  have  already  been  described, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarka  upon  the  motions 
occasioned  by  electricity.  A  metal  rod  I  V,  curved  at  both 
extremities,  in  opposite  directions,  is  placed  on  a  conducting 
point  cp,  Fig.  386,  in  connection  with  the  conductor  of  the 
machine,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  easily  place 
itself  in  equilibrium,  although  at  the  same  time  it  can 
just  as  easily  turn  in  a  horisontal  plane  upon  the 
point.  Such  an  apparatus  is  termed  an  electric  fly- 
wheel. As  soon  as  the  machine  is  turned,  the  wheel 
begins  to  rotate,  and  when  observed  in  the  dark,  the 
electricity  will  be  seen  to  flow  from  the  points  in  the 
forms  of  brushes  of  light. 

This  motion  is  produced  by  the  dischai^  of  the 
electric  fluid  from  the  points,  and  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  rotation  of  Segner'a  water- 
wheel. 

Motions  occasioned  by  electrical  re-action. — The  legs  of  fn^, 
when  suspended  in  the  vicinity  of  the  conductor  of  an  electrifying 
machine,  do  not  appear  to  experience  any  change ;  if,  by  the  turn- 
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riG.  387.  ing  of  the  macluDe^  the  conductor  c  be  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  they  will,  however,  become 
^^  electric  by  induction,  the  attracted  —  electricity 
^  accumulating  at  r,  and  the  repelled  +  electricity 
^^m  escaping  into  the  ground  by  the  wire  9.  As  soon  as 
^■^  we  draw  a  spark  from  the  conductor  c,  the  sudden 
D  re-union  of  the  two  electricities  will  produce  con- 
■  tortious  in  the  frog's  leg,  a  proof  that  on  a  return  to 
its  natural  condition,  the  molecules  of  the  bodies  are  affected  by 
the  pressure  of  the  electric  fluids  striving  to  re-unite.  These 
effects  are  designated  by  the  term  of  re-action.  The  experiment 
will  be  tried  to  no  purpose  on  a  frog  that  has  already  been  killed 
five  or  six  hours,  but  it  will  succeed  very  well  with  one  immediately 
after  it  has  been  killed,  or  better  still  with  the  living  animal. 

In  the  vicinity  of  a  powerfrd  machine,  even  a  man  will 
receive  similar  shocks  when  standing  in  communication  with  the 
ground.  The  discharges  of  thunder-clouds  act  in  like  manner, 
that  is,  by  a  direct  shock,  and  by  re-action. 


PART  III. 

GALVANISM. 

CHAPTEE    I. 

ON    ELECTRICITY  OF   CONTACT,    AND   ON    THE   GALVANIC    CIRCUIT. 

In  the  year  1789,  Galvani  made  a  discovery  at  Bologna,  by 
which  a  new  field  was  opened  to  Physics.  This  discovery  was  the 
observation  of  the  seemingly  unimportant  fact,  that  the  freshly 
prepared  limbs  of  frogs,  suspended  by  copper  hooks  to  an  iron 
rod,  were  convulsed  as  often  as  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  iron-railing  by  the  wind,  or  any  other 
cause.    The  copper  hook  was  in  contact  with  the  crural  nerve. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  this  phenomenon  could  be  explained 
by  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  nervous  fluid,  similar  to  the  electric 
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fluid;  the  organic  body  was  regarded  as  a  kind  (rf  Leyden  jar 
with  respect  to  this  fluid,  the  uervea  serring  as  the  coating  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  miuclea  on  the  other.  A  discharge  ought  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  nerves  and  muBcles  were  brought  in  connect- 
ing communication  with  each  other,  as  seen  in  the  experiments  of 
Galvani,  with  the  copper  hooka  and  iroa-railings. 

Alexander  Volta  repeated  with  unwearied  attention  Uie  experi- 
ments  of  Galvani,  and  soon  found  that  a  circumstance  had  hitherto 
been  wholly  overlooked  in  the  experiment,  which  was  very  eflsea- 
tial  to  its  success.  For  instance,  to  obtain  a  strong  effect  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  circuit  of  connection  between  the  nerves  and 
mnscles  should  consist  of  two  different  metals  in  contact  with  each 
other.  He  made  the  experiment,  as  represented  in  Fig.  888.  One 
part  z  of  the  connection  is  einc,  the  other 
k  copper.  Both  metals  must  have  a 
perfect  metallic  surface  at  the  place 
where  they  come  into  contact  with  each 
,  other,  and  where  they  touch  the  bmb  of 
'  the  ^g.  VoUa  concluded  from  his 
experiments,  that  the  leg  of  the  Crog  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Leyden  jar ;  that 
the  fluid  acting  here  was  not  developed 
either  in  the  nerves  or  muscles,  but  by  the  contact  of  the  two 
metals,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  identical  with  the  common  electric 
fluid.  These  views  were  contested  by  Galvani  and  his  adherents, 
each  party  seeking  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  his  theory  by 
new  experiments,  until  at  length  Volta's  opinions  were  generally 
received  and  adopted. 

Direct  proofs  of  the  development  of  electricity  by  contact. — The 
idea  that  electricity  could  be  developed  by  the  mere  contact  of 
heterogeneous  bodies  only  gained  credit  by  degrees,  the  severity 
of  science  requiring  direct  and  convincing  proofs;  these  were, 
however,  soon  afforded  by  Volta,  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus 
invented  by  him  some  years  previously,  viz.,  the  conductor  with 
which  we  have  already  become  acquainted.  The  experiment  he 
made  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After  baring  ascer- 
tained that  the  condenser  screwed  to  the  gold-leaf  electromotor. 
Fig.  389,  will  hold  a  charge  well,  and  after  restoring  it  to  its 
natural  state,  we  place  with  the  other  finger  the  upper  plate  in 
connection  with  the  ground,  while  the  other  plate  is  touched  by  a 
piece  of  zinc,  also  in  connection  with  the  ground,  by  being  held  in 
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the  other  hand.     It  ibllowB,  of  course,  that  the  surfaces  of  the 
no.  389.  plates  of  the  condenser  must  not  be 

varnished  •where  they  are  not  in  con- 
tact with  each  oth^,  otherwise  th«e 
could  be  no  metallic  contact  between 
the  zinc  and  the  brass  (which  is 
almost  the  same  in  this  case  as  pure 
C0H>er)  of  one  of  the  plat«B  of  the 
condenser.  If  we  now  withdraw  the 
finger  £rom  the  upper,  and  the  zinc 
firom  the  lower  plate,  after  the  contact 
L  has  lasted  for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
then  lift  off  the  upper  plate  of  the 
condenser,  we  shall  perceive  a  decided 
dive^ence  of  the  gold  leaves.  Whence  comes  this  electricity  F  It 
can  evidratly  arise  only  &om  the  contact  of  the  zinc  and  copper  of 
the  lower  plate  of  the  condenser ;  here  there  is  an  especial  force  at 
work,  to  separate  the  fluids  and  put  them  into  motion ;  the  positive 
electricity  will  pass  to  the  zinc,  and  &om  thence  into  the  ground, 
while  the  negative,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  driven  to  the  lower 
brass,  or  copper  plate,  and  combined  there,  while  it  acts  decom- 
pooingly  upon  the  upper  plate.  If  now  the  latter  be  raised  up, 
the  combined  —  electricity  in  the  lower  plate  can  diffuse  itself,  and 
thoB  effect  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaf. 

If  we  vary  the  experiment  by  touching  the  upper  plate  of  the 
condenser  with  the  zinc,  and  Uie  lower  with  the  finger,  the  gold 
leaf  will  divd^  with  +  electricity. 

The  development  of  electricity  by  the  contact  of  different  metak 
may  be  still  better  shown  by  help  of  Boknenberger'$  electroscope. 
The  accompanying  Fig.  890  repreaenta  according  to  Fechner'M 
viewa,  the  best  form  for  this  inatroment. 

no,  390.  In  a  horizontal  glass  tube  there  is 

inserted  a  so-called  dry  or  Zambon^s 
pile,  the  properties  of  which  we 
r  shall  consider  at  a  subsequent  period, 
L  the  glass  tube  is  closed  at  its  ertre- 
I  mities  by  metal  caps,  from  which 
pass  metal  wires  e  and  /,  termi- 
natmg  in  the  plates  a  and  y.  Zam- 
boM^t  pile  has  this  property,  that  one  end  is  always  positively,  and 
the  other  n^^stively  electric,  conaeqaently  one  plate  x,  for  example. 
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wil]  always  be  charged  with  — ,  and  the  otlier  with  +  eleo- 

A  ZamboitPs  pile  of  this  kind  is  fixed  in  «  wooden  box.  Fig. 
891,  in  the  apper  part  of  which  there  ie  an  aperture  for  the 
passage  of  the  poles  x  and  y. 

„^  ,tQi  If  now  we  sappoie  a  piece  of  gold 

leaf  suspended  midwaj  between  these 
poles  it  will  remain  at  reat,  being 
equally  strongly  attracted  by  both 
poles ;  on  charging  it  alightiy  with 
I  positive  electricity,  it  will,  however, 
I  draw  nearer  the  negative  pole,  and,  vice 
I  vena,  it  will  approach  the  positive  pole 
1  being  charged  negatively. 
A  strip  of  gold  leaf  ia  anapesded 
between  the  two  poles ;  and  being 
fastened  to  a  metal  rod  inserted  in  a 
glass  tube  is  insulated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rod  to  which 
hang  the  pendulums  represented  in  Fig.  889 ;  here  also  the  gold 
is  within  the  glass  vessel  to  prevent  the  distorbing  action  of 
currents  of  ah*. 

We  may  screw  metal  pistes  to  the  upper  end  of  the  metal  stem 
holding  the  gold  leaf.  Let  us  assume  that  a  perfectly  smooth 
copper  plate  of  good  metallic  surface  has  been  screwed  on ;  on 
placing  upon  this  copper  plate  a  similar  zinc  plate  with  an  equally 
good  metallic  suriace,  a  discharge  will  follow  as  soon  as  we  lift  off 
.the  zinc  plate,  showing  that  the  copper  plate  was  negatively 
electric. 

If  the  zinc  plate  had  been  screwed  on  the  instrument,  «a 
discharge  towards  the  negative  pole  would  have  followed  the 
removal  of  the  copper-plate,  because  the  rinc  had  become  positively 
electrified  by  contact  with  the  copper. 

This  experiment  shows  then  not  only  that  electricity  is  deve- 
loped by  the  contact  of  copper  and  zinc,  (copper  becoming  nega- 
tively, and  the  zinc  positively  electric),  but  also,  that  the  latest 
amount  of  developed  electricity  remains  combined  at  the  surfaces 
of  contact  between  the  two  metals,  and  that  a  proportionately 
small  part  is  freely  distributed  over  the  metal  plates,  since  the 
dischaige  does  not  follow  till  after  the  raising  of  the  other 
plate. 

Such  an  excitement  of  electricity  occurs  almost  universaUy  wh^ 
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heterogeneoas  substances  come  into  contact  with  each  other^  it  fdr^ 
nishesi  however^  some  of  its  most  striking  iUustrations  with  the 
metals.  The  unknown  cause  of  the  development  of  electricity  by 
the  contact  of  heterogeneous  substances  is  termed  the  electromotor 
power. 

Scale  of  Tenrion, — The  electric  tensions  developed  by  the  elec- 
tromotor force,  and  distributed  over  the  bodies  in  contact,  is 
not  equal  for  all  substances.  Metals  are  good  electromotors,  but 
even  among  them  we  observe  a  great  difference  in  this  respect. 
For  instance,  zinc  will  become  much  more  strongly  charged  with  + 
electricity  when  in  contact  with  platinum  than  with  copper; 
copper  will  become  negatively  electric  when  brought  into  contact 
with  zinc,  and  positively  so  when  in  connection  with  platinum.  The 
following  table  exhibits  a  series  of  bodies  so  arranged,  that  each 
preceding  one  becomes  positively  electric  when  in  contact  with  all 
the  succeeding  ones. 

+ 

Zinc 

Lead 

Tin 

Iron 

Copper 

Silver 

Gold 

Platinum 

Charcoal. 

The  electric  difference  between  zinc  and  copper,  and  that 
between  copper  and  platinum,  are  together  equal  to  the  electric 
difference  between  zinc  and  platinum,  that  is,  if  we  lay  a  copper 
plate  upon  a  zinc  plate,  and  a  platinum  plate  on  the  former,  the 
electric  tension  of  the  extreme  plates  will  be  precisely  as  great  as 
if  the  platinum  and  zinc  plates  lay  immediately  over  each  other. 
All  bodies  in  the  above  given  series  bear  the  same  relation  io  each 
other,  for  if  we  place  three  layers  together,  the  electric  tension  of 
the  extreme  plates  will  always  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  in 
immediate  contact,  and  there  were  no  intervening  plates. 

The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  4,  6,  or  more  metal  plates 
ranged  the  one  above  the  other,  the  tension  of  the  extreme  plate 
will  be  the  same  as  if  there  were  no  intervening  plates.  AU  metals 
anome  a  decided  position  in  this  scale  of  tension;  charcoal  being 
in  this  respect,  entirely  similar  to  a  metal,  and  more  electro- 
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negative  than  platinum.  Many  compound  bodies  also  assume 
a  definite  place  in  this  scale^  as  for  instance^  binoxide  of  maEiganese^ 
oxide  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  lead,  &c.;  but  other 
compound  bodies,  as  fluids,  do  not  obey  the  laws  of  such  a  scale 
of  tension. 

Zinc  will  become  negatively  electric  in  contact  with  pure  water, 
but  now  if  we  put  water  into  this  scale  of  tension,  we  must, 
from  its  relation  to  this  metal,  place  it  over  zinc.  If  water  really 
took  this  position,  platinum  would  become  much  more  strongly 
negative  than  zinc  in  contact  with  water.  Experience,  however, 
shows  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  platinum  becoming  actually 
much  less  negatively  excited  than  zinc ;  we  see,  therefore,  that 
water  is  a  body  that  does  not  obey  the  laws  of  this  scale  of  tension. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  exhibits  a  similar  relation,  exciting  line 
and  copper  negatively,  the  former,  however,  much  more  strongly 
than  the  latter  body;  platinum  and  gold  are  positively  excited  by 
diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

The  peculiar  property  of  many  fluids,  which  .prevents  us  from 
ranking  them  in  the  scale  of  tension,  enables  us  to  produce  a 
stronger  electric  tension  in  moist  conductors  by  layers  of  metal 
plates,  than  can  be  excited  by  two  metal  plates  in  contact  with  one 
another ;  we  shall  see  this  more  plainly  exemplified  in  the  voUak 
pile,  which  we  are  about  to  consider. 

Construction  of  the  voltaic  pile. — Three  difierent  bodies  are  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  voltaic  pile :  viz.  two  metals,  and  a  third 
body  having  no  place  in  the  scale  of  tension. 

The  metals  generally  used  are  copper  and  zinc,  two  bodies 
remotely  separated  in  the  scale  of  tension ;  zinc  forms  the  positive 
and  copper  the  negative  element.  A  copper  and  a  zinc  plate  are 
usually  soldered  together. 

The  third  element  of  the  voltaic  pile  is  a  moist  disc,  that  is  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  pasteboard  saturated  with  pure  water,  a  very 
dilute  acid  or  a  solution  of  salt. 

Let  a  copper  plate  which  is  a  negative  element,  be  placed  in 

connection  with  the  ground  by  means  of  a  copper  wire/^  Pig.  893, 

FIG.  392.  sn  equally  large  zinc  plates  being  laid  upon 

its  upper  surface.  By  the  electromotor  force, 
the  zinc  will  become  positively,  and  the  copper 
negatively  electrified ;  but  the  liberated  electri« 
city  will  pass  off  into  the  ground,  whilst  there 
will  remain  upon  the  zinc  plate  liberated  dee- 
tricity,  be  density  of  which  nv^SX  d!e^TvdL\)L^'Cit\v<&  electric  difference 
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between  copper  and  zinc.  If  we  assume  this  density  as  a  unity^ 
we  may  say  that  under  these  circumstances  the  density  of  the 
liberated  electricity  upon  the  copper  is  0,  while  liberated  + 
electricity  of  the  density  1  distributes  itself  over  the  zinc.  If  now 
by  any  means  a  portion  of  the  liberated  electricity  were  withdrawn 
from  the  zinCj  so  that  its  density  became  less  than  1^  the  loss 
+  electricity  experienced  by  the  zinc  plate  would  be  immediately 
compensated  for  by  the  electromotor  force^  while  an*  amount 
of  —  electricity,  fully  equal  to  the  newly  developed  -f  electricity 
passing  to  the  zinc  plate,  would  be  communicated  to  the  copper 
plate,  and  thence  to  the  ground.  We  must  now  lay  a  piece  of  moist 
cloth  upon  the  zinc.  Let  us  then  assimie  for  the  sake  of  simpli- 
fying the  matter,  that  this  exercises  no  electromotor  force  when  in 
contact  with  zinc,  acting  merely  as  a  conductor,  then  a  portion  of 
liberated  +  electricity  will  pass  from  the  zinc  to  the  moist  cloth, 
the  loss  being,  however,  immediately  supplied,  so  that  the  density 
of  the  liberated  +  electricity  on  the  zinc  will  remain  at  1,  while 
the  liberated  +  electricity  of  the  density  1  will  likewise  distribute 
itself  over  the  damp  doth.  If  then  a  copper  plate  be  again  laid  on 
the  moist  piece  of  cloth,  +  electricity  will  then  distribute  itself  over 
a,  and  attain  a  density  1.  We  shall  now  have,  therefore,  on  the 
under  copper  plate  a  density  of  0,  and  +  electricity  of  a  density 
=  1  on  the  zinc  plate,  the  moist  cloth  and  the  upper  copper  plate. 

If  we  lay  a  zinc  plate  upon  the  upper  copper  plate,  the  former 
will  be  charged  with  free  +  electricity  of  the  density  1,  even  if 
there  be  no  electromotor  force  at  work;  the  electric  difference 
between  copper  and  zinc  will,  however,  remain  still  the  same, 
beiag  according  to  our  previous  showing  always  =  1 ;  if,  therefore, 
the  upper  copper  plate  have  +  electricity  of  the  density  1,  the 
deiudly  of  the  +  electricity  on  the  superposed  zinc  plate  must 
bes2. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  may  further  conclude,  that  on  laying 
upon  the  second  zinc  and  copper  layer  another  moist  cloth,  and 
then  again  a  copper  and  zinc  plate  in  the  same  order,  the  copper 
being  above  the  zinc  plates,  the  density  of  the  liberated  +  elec- 
tricity on  this  third  kyer  will  be  =  3.  If  we  continue  to  pile 
the  dements  in  the  same  order,  namely  copper,  zinc  and  moist 
pieces  of  doth,  the  freed  +  electricity  upon  the  4th,  5th  . .  •  100th 
sine  plate  will  have  a  density  =  4,  5  ...  or  100. 

The  above  described  arrangement  is  called  the  voltaic  pUe  from 
the  name  of  its  inventor,  and  is  represented  in  Fig.  898,  as  cQnai&t- 
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ing  of  20  pain  of  plates.     The  ataid  ia  made  of 

dried  wood,  the  pillan  nippOTlaRg  the  pile,  of  glan. 
The  one  end  ot  the  pile  a  called  the  »inc  end, 
{rom  the  plate  terminating  the  aeries,  or  also  the 
potitive  pole,  and  the  other  ia  the  e€jy>er  or  Mga- 
tive  pole.  In  the  previoruly  deacribed  anaoge- 
ment,  the  negative  pole  was  in  connection  with 
the  gronnd,  the  positire  one  insoUted,  while 
+  electricity  waa  distributed  over  the  whole  pile, 
the  density  increasing  from  below  upwards  aecord- 
4\  ing  to  our  eonBiderations.  If  the  negative  pole  be 
insulated  and  the  positive  one  put  into  connection 
with  the  gronnd,  the  density  of  the  liberated 
electricity  upon  the  zinc  end  will  be  0,  whilst 
—  electricity  will  he  distributed  over  the  wbtJe 
pile,  its  density  increaaing  towards  the  eoppa 

"ne  inst^ed  pile. — Let  us  assume  that  we 
have  one  pile  consisting  of  100  double  plates, 
whose  negative  pole  is  in  connection  witii  the 
ground,  and  another  precisely  similar  to  the  former,  with  the 
exception  of  its  positive  pole  communicating  with  the  gnnmcL  If  now 
we  put  the  two  piles  together  in  such  a  manner  that  by  the  inter- 
position  of  a  piece  of  wetted  cloth,  the  two  discharging  poles  may 
touch  each  other  (that  is  the  4  pole  of  the  one  pile  and  the  —  pole 
of  the  other)  we  shall  have  a  single  pile  of  200  double  platea,  the 
halves  of  which  will  be  still  in  the  same  condition  aa  before ;  even 
on  interrupting  the  conducting  communication  with  the  ground. 
The  middle  will  be  consequently  in  its  natural  condition  even  when 
the  connexion  with  the  earth  has  ceaacd.  The  one  half  will  be  posi- 
tively, and  the  other  half  negatively  charged,  the  strength  of  the 
charge  increasing  from  the  middle  towards  the  polea.  The  electric 
tension  at  each  pole  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  insu- 
lated pole  of  a  pile  of  100  double  plates,  where  the  opposite  pole 
has  been  connected  with  the  ground.  If  we  disturb  this  equi- 
librium by  taking  away  a  portion  of  electricity  &om  one  pole,  the 
tension  will  be  diminished  here,  while  it  will  increase  at  the 
opposite  pole,  and  the  point  of  the  pile  still  in  a  natural  condition 
will  be  moved  more  and  more  &om  the  middle  towards  the  pole 
from  which  electricity  has  hecu  withdrawn.  If,  however,  the 
whole  pile  remains  insulated,  the  former  condition  will  be  gradnally 
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restored^  that  is  to  say^  the  condition  of  equilibrium  gradually 
return  to  the  middle^  because  there  will  be  constantly  a  larger  dis- 
charge of  electricity  passing  from  the  more  strongly  charged  pole. 
Electric  equilibrium  is^  therefore^  restored  in  each  thoroughly 
insulated  pile  in  such  a  manner  that  the  middle  is  in  a  natural 
condition^  while  the  two  halves  are  charged  with  opposite  elec- 
tricity^ the  density  of  which  increases  from  one  pair  of  plates  to 
the  other  towards  the  poles. 

7^  closed  pile. — ^As  the  two  poles  of  an  insulated  pile  are 
always  sources  of  opposite  electricity^  it  is  clear,  that  if  we  join 
to  each  pole  a  wire,  each  of  these  vdres  will  become  charged 
with  the  electricity  of  its  pole.  We  thus  procure  a  posi- 
tively and  a  negatively  charged  conductor,  if  the  two  conductors 
be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  a  constant  re-union 
of  the  electricities  developed  in  the  pile  must  take  place.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  898.  On  bringing  the  two  wires  (often  called 
the  two  poles)  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  we  see  an 
uninterrupted  current  of  sparks  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

If  we  bring  the  two  conducting  wires  into  immediate  contact  with 
each  other,  that  is,  if  we  close  the  circuit,  the  passage  of  sparks  will 
cease,  although  all  electrical  action  will  not  be  wholly  destroyed  on 
that  account.  Electricity  is  continuously  developed  in  the  pile, 
and  a  reunion  of  the  dectricities  separated  in  the  pile  is  con- 
tinuously taking  place  at  all  points  of  the  closing  wire.  While 
everything,  therefore,  appears  at  rest  externally,  there  is  internally 
continual  activity  and  motion. 

This  electric  current  is  capable  of  producing  very  powerful 
effects  upon  the  nerves,  of  making  metal  wires  red  hot,  the 
magnetic  needle  deviate,  and  of  occasioning  chemical  decomposi- 
tions. We  shall  soon  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  these 
actions. 

7^  dry  pile. — In  dry  piles,  the  electromotors  are  likewise  metallic 
substances ;  but  the  conducting  medium  separating  every  two  pairs 
is  not  a  fluid,  but  some  solid  body,  which  is  either  perfectly 
dry,  or  only  partially  damp.  Among  the  different  apparatus  of 
this  kind  that  have  successively  been  suggested,  that  .of  Zamboni 
appears  the  most  efficacious.  On  a  piece  of  common  writing 
paper,  exactly  as  moist  as  it  would  be  if  left  to  itself  in  damp 
weather,  we  fix  with  gum  or  starch,  on  one  side  silver  leaf 
(sine),  while  we  rub  finely  pulverised  manganese  (binoxide  of 
manganese)    on    the  other    with    a    cork;   several    sheets    of 
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paper  thus  prepared  are  then  laid  over  one  another,  and  cat  with 
a  stamp  into  round  pieces  from  10  to  16  lines  in  diameter*  Piles 
of  from  1000  to  2000  donble  plates  are  now  made  from  these 
round  discs,  which  must,  however,  be  carefully  piled  up  in  the 
same  order,  so  that  the  zinc  sides  are  all  turned  either  upwards  or 
downwards.  The  pile  must  be  compressed  in  order  to  secure  a 
perfect  connection  between  the  metal  plates,  after  sufficiently 
strong  metal  plates  having  8  or  4  projecting  parts  have  been 
attached  to  the  extremities,  and  joined  together  with  silk  cords* 
The  pile  is  rubbed  over  with  melted  sulphur  or  shell-lac  to  protect 
it  from  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

We  may  also  form  these  dry  piles  from  gold  and  silver  paper. 
For  this  purpose  we  glue  together  on  the  paper  sides  a  sheet  of 
fictitious  gold  leaf  (copper),  and  a  sheet  of  fictitious  silver  leaf  (tin), 
so  that  we  obtain  a  piece  of  paper  covered  on  the  one  side  widi 
copper,  and  on  the  other  with  tin.  From  the  paper  thus  prepared 
the  discs  are  cut. 

Properties  of  the  dry  pile. — A  ZambonPs  pile  of  2000  plates  is 
unable  to  give  the  least  shock,  or  produce  the  least  chemical 
decomposition,  notwithstanding  that  its  poles  show  a  marked 
tension.  Even  a  pile  of  100  or  200  double  plates  produces 
divergence  in  a  gold  leaf  electromotor  without  the  use  of  a  con- 
denser ;  and  to  effect  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold  one  pole 
in  one  hand,  while  we  touch  with  the  other  hand  the  plate  or  the 
ball  of  the  electromotor.  We  obtain  a  very  considerable  diver- 
gence with  piles  of  from  800  to  1000  double  plates. 

If  we  touch  one  coating  of  a  Franklin  plate  with  the  pole  of 
such  a  pile  whilst  the  other  pole  is  connected  with  the  ground, 
we  may  often  succeed  in  imparting  so  strong  a  charge  to  the  plate 
as  to  cause  the  emission  of  a  spark  by  its  discharge. 

If  both  poles  of  the  pile  be  insulated,  the  opposite  electricities 
will  soon  accumulate  in  equal  proportions  at  the  poles ;  the  tension 
increasing  here  until  the  quantity  of  electricity  lost  by  each  pole  in 
a  given  time  through  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  again  imparted  in  the  same  space  of  time  to  the  pole  by 
the  pile.  From  this  moment  the  tension  at  the  poles  remains 
constant.  If  now  the  air  be  more  moist,  the  electric  loss  at  the 
poles  will  amount  to  a  larger  fraction  of  the  electricity  accumulated 
there,  whilst  the  amount  of  electricity  conveyed  to  the  pole  will 
remain  the  same ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  tension  at  the  poles 
must  be  less  in  damp  air  than  in  a  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
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If  we  arrange  two  Zambonfs  piles  side-  by  side^  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  positive  pole  of  the  one^  and  the  negative  pole  of  the  other 
is  directed  upwards,  a  light  pendulum  must  constantly  oscillate 
between  the  two  poles.  On  this  principle  is  grounded  the  so-called 
perpetual  motion. 

A  piece  of  gold  leaf  suspended  between  two  Zamboni^s  piles,  will 
incline  first  towards  one  and  then  towards  the  other  pole,  provided 
it  be  but  feebly  charged  with  either  kind  of  electricity.  Instead 
of  the  two  vertical  piles  we  may  make  use  of  a  horizontal  one, 
whose  poles  are  connected  by  means  of  conducting  wires  with  two 
metal  plates  standing  opposite  to  each  other,  and  thus  we  shall 
obtain  the  apparatus  described  at  pages  861  and  862. 

Different  forms  of  the  galvanic  circuit. — All  apparatus  serving 
to  produce  a  continual  electric  current  are  termed  galvanic  cir- 
cuits. They  are  generally  constructed  of  two  n^als  and  one  fluid. 
The  voltaic  pile  formerly  described  was  the  first  apparatus  of  the 
kind;  the  form  oflFers  however  many  objections.  The  lower  layers, 
for  instance,  are  more  strongly  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the 
upper  layers,  the  damp  discs  are  thus  dried  while  the  fluid  escapes 
at  the  side  of  the  pile ;  by  which  means  a  conducting  commimica- 
tion  is  established  between  the  separate  pairs  of  plates  highly 
injurious  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  Trough  apparatus,  which  was  in  use  for  a  longer  period  is 
represented  at  Figs.  894  and  395.     The  separate  elements  consist 

Fio.  394.  FIG.  395.  of  rectangular  plates 

of  copper  and  zinc 
soldered  together. 
They  are  laid  in 
parallel  rows  in  a 
wooden  case  b  b', 
whose  inner  walls 
are  covered  with  a 
non-conducting  coat  of  resin ;  the  pairs  of  plates  being  so  inserted 
that  the  intervals  between  every  two  form  cells  or  troughs,  which 
are  filled  with  acidulated  water.  This  layer  of  water,  about  3  lines 
in  thickness,  supplies  the  place  of  the  moist  pieces  of  cloth. 

In  other  galvanic  apparatus  the  fluid  is  put  into  separate 
vessels  or  glasses  ranged  circularly  or  in  a  straight  line.  Each 
glass  contains  one  zinc  and  one  copper-plate  not  in  contact  with 
each  other,  while  every  zinc  plate  is  connected  with  the  copper- 
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plate  of  the  preceding  glass  by  a  copper  wire  or  copper  band.  To 
this  clasB  b^ongs  especially  WoUaattm'a  battery.  To  imderBtand 
tbe  construction  of  this  apparatus,  ve  must  first  consider  two 
double  plates,  of  which  a  side  view  is  represented  in  l^g.  896, 
and  a  &ont  one  in  Fig.  397.     The  copper  band  c  x  is  MldcRd 


to  the  mc  plate  «  2  at  s;  e' «'  is  the  second  band  of  copper 
soldered  at  f*  to  a  second  linc  plate.  The  copper  band  &  ^  \a 
connected  with  a  copper-plate,  which  is  entirely  curved  roond 
the  first  zinc  plate  without  touching  it. 

A  similar  copper  plate  passes  round  the  second  zinc  plate,  being 
connected  with  the  wire  of  the  negative  pole.  Each  pair  of  plates 
is  immersed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  acidulated  water.  The  first 
zinc  plate  becomes  +  electric  when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
band  of  copper  c  s ;  this  +  charge  passes  through  the  fluid  to  the 
copper  plate  which  surrounds  the  zinc  plate  without  touching  it, 
and  from  this  copper  plate  through  the  band  of  copper  to  the 
second  zinc  plate,  &c.  This  arrangement  has  great  advantages  : — 
1.  A  copper  surface  is  opposed  to  the  two  surfaces  of  each  linc 
plate ;  2.  The  stratum  of  intervenous  liquid  through  which  the 
electricity  passes  from  a  zinc  plate  to  the  next  copper  plate,  is 
extremely  thin ;  and  3.  From  the  considerable  quantity  of  liquid 
in  each  vesBel,  its  nature  is  not  so  rapidly  altered,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  dry  apparatus,  whose  activity  soon  diminishes.  Fig. 
398  gives  a  side,  Fig.  399  a  front  view  of  a  complete  WoUaston't 
battery,  and  Fig.  400  the  ground  work.  The  whole  number  of 
pairs  of  plates  is  fixed  to  a  wooden  frame,  so  that  th^  may 
all    be    dipped    simultaneously    into,     or    taken    oat     of    the 
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Mqnid.  Water  is  the  liquid  generally  used,  to  wbich  -x^t^ 
mUphorie  wad,  and  -^ih  nitric  acid,  is  added.  The  number  of 
psin  of  [Jaiten,  and  their  mrface  required,  dqwnd  upon  the 
pnrpowi  to  whiA  11k  rolta^  apparatus  is  applied.  Many 
{dienomeiu  may  be  procbced  with  a  battery  of  many  pairs  of 
small  sise,  others,  again,  require  a  single  pair  only,  but  of  con- 
aidersble  dimensions,  and  with  perfect  metallic  contact. 


The  simple  circuit  shown  in  Figs.  401  uid  402,  is  used  for  such 
experiments  as  require  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  in  motion, 
Fio.  401.  Fi».  402.      ''"*    °^   *   small    degree   of   tension. 

C  is  a  vessel  formed  of  two  cylinders 
of  copper  sheeting  of  different  dia- 
meters, the  one  placed  within  the  other, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  space  in- 
tervening between  the  two  may  be  filled 
by  the  zinc  cylinder  z,  and  the  acidu- 
lated water.  A  copper  wire  ending  in  a 
cup  containing  mercury  is  soldered  to 
the  line  cylinder.  A  similar  mercury  cup  is  attached  to  the  copper 
vessel.  Ill  placing  the  zinc  cylinder  within  the  copper  vessel,  care 
moat  be  taken  that  the  zinc  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
copper.  This  is  most  easily  prevented  by  means  of  pieces  of  cork. 
If  we  wish  to  complete  the  circuit,  we  most  connect  tbe  mercury 
cnps-by  a  metallic  wire.  This  apparatus  has  this  advantage  that 
it  enables  the  zinc  to  be  very  conveniently  cloaned. 

Har^i  Calorimotor  represented  in  Figs.  403  and  404,  is  used 
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where  we  have  to  act  upon  a 
I&i^  surface  of  metal  platet. 
On  8  wooden  cylinder  b,  abont 
8  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height  there  are  two  plates,  one 
of  zinc  and  the  other  of  copper, 
rolled  ap  in  the  same  manner,  and 
separated  by  cloth  strips  /.  We 
thus  obtain  a  pair  of  plates  i^ 
50  to  60  square  feet  m  area. 
The  name  Calorimotor  is  applied 
to  this  apparatus  from  its  special 
property  of  making  metal  wires  red  hot,  and  even  fusing  them. 

In  all  the  circuits  we  have  hitherto  described,  whetha  simple 
or  compound,  the  action  is  very  energetic  immediately  after  immer- 
sion into  the  add  fluid,  but  it  very  rapidly  diminiahea.  This 
variation  in  the  current,  always  occasions  great  disturbance  in 
experiments  made  to  compare  the  force  of  diflerent  currents. 
The  constant  baiteria  which  have  lately  come  into  use,  are,  how- 
ever, free  from  this  inconvenience.  We  must  here  limit  oursdves 
to  a  description  of  the  most  important  constant  circuits,  reserviog 
for  a  subsequent  occasion  an  exposition  of  the  theory  as  well  as 
the  causes  that  contribute  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  force 
of  the  current  in  ordinary  circuits. 

As  inventor  of  the  constant  circuit,  BecquereFt  name  deaerves 
mention.      Fig.  405  represents  an  element  of  Becquarel't  con- 
FiQ.  40S.  stant  circuit;    it   consists  of  a   hollow 

*  _  _  .  J- — -^^  cylinder  a  made  of  thin  copper  sheeting 
_ij^1  /^~\  y  loaded  with  some  sand  (  and  closed  on 
^^S  ,  [  n  all  sides.  The  bottom  c  is  even,  the  top 
■    -  d  conical,  having  over  it  a  rim  e  per- 

forated with  numerous  holes.  The  whole 
cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a  bladder  g, 
fastened  to  the  rim  e  above  the  holes  /. 
We  now  poi^  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  oa  the  cone  d,  and  this  running 
through  the  holes  /,  fills  the  space 
between  the  bladder  and  the  cylinder  a ,-  a 
few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  are  laid  upon  the  cone  d, 
being  gradually  dissolved  by  the  fluid  flowing  over  them.  The  bladder 
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d  in  B  hollow  cylinder  h,  slit  lengthwise  so  that  it  may 
be  widened  or  contracted  at  will.  This  zinc  cylinder,  aa  well  aa 
the  bladder  containing  the  copper  cylinder  and  the  blue  vitriol 
Bolntion  are  immersed  in  a  vessel  t,  made  either  of  glass  or  porce- 
lain, which  contains  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zincj  or  of  muriate  of  soda.  Two  strong  copper  wires  p  and  n, 
one  of  which  is  soldered  to  the  zinc  cylinder  and  the  other  to  the 
copper,  form  the  two  poles  of  the  element.  If  we  establish  a 
metallic  connection  between  these  two  poles  the  electric  current 
will  b^iin  to  circulate. 

DamePs  constant  battery  is  only  a  modification  of  Becquerel's 
invention. 

In  the  Btmten  battery,  the  place  of  the  copper  is  supplied  by 
carbon,  which  is  still  more  negatively  electric,  and  is  used  here 
in  the  form  of  hollow  cyhnderg.  A  hollow  cylinder  (^  this  kind, 
open  at  the  bottom,  120""  in  height  and  64r°  in  diameter,  havmg 
its  sides  about  6*^  in  thickness  is  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  406,  somewhat  contracted  towards 
the  top,  so  as  to  have  no  great  interstice 
between  the  carbon  and  the  glass,  the 
I  cylinder  standing  consequently  quite  fast  in 
the  glass.  We  now  place  in  the  hollow  of 
the  carbon  cyUnder,  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
porous  clay,  closed  at  the  bottom,  and 
having  at  the  height  of  about  105*",  such 
a  diameter  as  to  make  it  fit  into  the  cavity 
of  the  carbon  cylinder,  and  to  leave  a  very 
small  space  between  the  clay  and  the  carbon.  The  clay  cavity 
is  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  glass  contains  so  much 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  that  when  the  clay  cylinder  is  put  in, 
almost  the  whole  &ee  space  of  the  glass  is  filled  to  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  vessel  with  the  last  named  fiuid. 

The  upper  end  of  the  carbon  cylinder  projects  beyond  the 
glass  and  is  slightly  conical,  so  that  a  likewise  slightly  conical 
ring  of  zinc  a  can  be  fastened  to  it.  This  ring  sapports  by  means 
of  a  one  brace  b,  a  hoUow  zinc  cylinder  c  about  87"  in  height 
and  40"™  in  diameter.  This  cylinder  c  is  aospended  in  the  clay 
cavity  of  the  next  glass  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Fig.  407  clearly  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  one  pair  of  zinc 
plates  is  connected  with  the  next,  the  dii^rams  showing  the  outlines 
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'16-  <">7.  of  four  pairs.     Thf  cwbon  cy- 

lindera  arediBtJngauIied  by  diffe- 
rent horizontal  banda.  Within 
.  each  carbon  cylinder,  we  see 
two  white  rings  in  the  figore ; 
the  outer  one  represents  the 
clay  cylinder  seen  from  thove, 
_  the  inner  one  the  sine  cylinder. 
The  sine  cylinder  of  the  first 
glass,  is  ctHuiected  by  a  strip 
with  the  zinc  ring  encircling  the 
charcoal  cyhnder  of  the  second  glass.  In  like  manner,  a  sine 
atrip  connects  the  zinc  cylinder  of  the  second  glass  with  the  ainc 
ring  of  the  third,  and  a  third  strip  joins  the  third  sine  cylinder 
to  the  fourth  einc  ring.  The  ring  placed  npon  the  first  earbon 
cylinder  ends  in  a  zinc  strip,  Ber?ing  as  a  positire  pole ;  the  sine 
strip  n,  with  which  the  zinc  cylinder  terminates  in  the  fourth 
glass,  is  the  negative  pole  of  the  circuit. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  construct  circoita  of  any  number 
of  pairs. 

In  each  separate  pair,  the  +  corrent  passes  from  the  tine  ring 
enclosing  the  carbon  through  the  strip  to  the  zinc  cylinder  of 
the  next  glass,  from  the  latter  through  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  pores  of  the  clay  cavity  and  the  nitric  acid  to  the  next  piece 
of  carbon,  &c. 

The  carbon  used  for  these  cyUnders  is  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
manner  from  coal  and  coke ;  but  we  cannot  enter  here  into  an 
exposition  of  the  process. 

Grove'i  battery  is  very  similar  in  its  conatmctioa  to  Bwwen'f, 
the  difference  between  them  being  principally  that  in  the  former 
platinum  ia  used  instead  of  carbon. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  GALVANIC  CURRENT. 

Phyriologieal  aetians  of  galvanic  piles. — ^The  convulsions  of  the 
nerves  produced  by  the  electricity  of  the  voltaic  piles^  are  not  less 
violent  than  those  occasioned  by  common  electric  batteries ;  their 
intensity  depending  upon  the  number  of  pairs  of  plates^  that  is 
upon  the  amount  of  tension.  To  conduct  the  charge  of  the  piles 
through  the  human  body^  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  the  hands,  as 
for  instance  with  salt  water^  the  epidermis  being  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor. On  touching  both  poles  of  a  pile  of  20  to  80  pairs  of 
plates  with  dry  fingers,  we  do  not  experience  the  slightest  shock, 
but  the  charge  is  perceptible  the  instant  we  wet  the  hands.  The 
charge  of  a  pile  of  80  to  100  pairs  of  plates  is  very  marked. 

We  feel  a  shock  at  the  moment  in  which  we  close  the  circuit 
with  the  fingers ;  as  long  as  it  remains  closed,  the  electric  current 
circulates  through  the  body  without  producing  any  very  marked 
action  upon  the  feelings,  and  it  is  only  with  very  powerful  piles 
of  many  pairs  of  plates,  that  one  is  conscious  of  a  burning  tingling 
sensation  at  the  places  where  the  current  enters  the  body.  A 
second  shock  is  felt,  however,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  current 
is  reopened;  but  this,  termed  the  separation  shock,  is  much  weaker 
than  the  dosing  shock. 

Even  a  simple  current  will  make  a  lightning-like  appearance 
flash  before  the  eyes.  We  may  make  the  experiment  in  various 
ways ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  may  bring  a  silver  plate  towards  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  or  towards  the  eye-lid,  which  must  be  previously 
well  moistened,  and  then  touch  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  zinc  held 
in  the  moistened  hand,  or  retained  in  the  mouth.  On  conducting 
the  current  of  a  pile  through  the  eyes,  the  appearance  of  light 
will  be  stronger. 

If  now  we  lay  a  piece  of  zinc  above,  and  a  piece  of  silver  under 
the  tongue,  and  then  bring  the  upper  extremities  of  both  metals 
in  contact,  we  shall  perceive  a  peculiarly  bitter  taste. 

Generation  of  light  and  heat  by  galvanic  currents. — Oalvanic 
currents,  like  the  electricity  of  friction,  produce  heat  and  light. 

If  we  conduct  a  galvanic  current  through  a  metal  wire,  it  will 
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be  heated ;  the  connecting  wire  muat^  however^  be  very  short  and 
thin^  to  yield  a  powerful  action.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  will 
depend  upon  the  size^  and  not  on  the  number  of  the  metal  plates. 
To  make  metallic  wires  red  hot^  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  simple 
current  of  large  surface^  as  represented  in  Fig.  408.  A  Bumenfs 
battery  is  also  well  adapted  for  this  experiment.  The 
larger  the  acting  surface  of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  the 
greater  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  wires  that  are 
to  be  made  red  hot  and  melted. 

Iron  and  steel  wire  attain  a  white  heat,  melt,  and 
bum  with  the  emission  of  vivid  sparks. 

Platinum  wires  become  vividly  glowing  and  melt 
away,  if  they  are  made  short  and  thin  enough  for  the  circuit  used 
in  the  experiment. 

Thin  gold-leaf  volatilizes,  and  as  one  cannot  use  it  for  touching 
the  poles,  without  its  being  converted  into  vapour  at  the  place  of 
contact,  the  current  is  constantly  interrupted  and  again  closed,  by 
which  means  we  see  emitted  a  number  of  small,  shining  sparks 
of  a  greenish  colour.     Silver  tissue  exhibits  the  same  phenomena. 

If  we  fasten  to  each  of  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  pointed 
pieces  of  carbon  (of  the  kind  and  size  used  in  the  carbon 
cylinders  of  Bunsenfs  battery),  we  shall,  as  soon  as  these  points 
come  into  contact,  perceive  an  uncommonly  glittering  light.  This 
bright  light  can  be  seen  by  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  only  four 
elements:  a  small,  brightly  luminous  star  appearing  where  the 
points  of  the  charcoal  come  into  contact  with  each  other.  By 
increasing  the  number  of  the  elements,  the  splendour  of  the 
appearance  considerably  increases ;  and  thus,  in  a  circuit  consisting 
of  from  30  to  50  elements,  we  may  obtain  a  light  far  exceeding  in 
brightness  Drummond's  hydro-oxygen  light.  By  the  application  of 
this  number  of  pairs  of  plates,  we  may  remove  the  points  of  the 
pieces  of  carbon  tolerably  far  from  each  other,  if  only  the  current 
passes,  and  we  may  thus  obtain  a  splendid  bow  of  light,  formed 
by  the  glowing  particles  of  the  charcoal  which  pass  from  one 
pole  to  the  other. 

Chemical  actions  of  the  voltaic  pile. — ^The  first,  and  most 
important  chemical  action  of  the  pile,  was  discovered  by  Carlisle 
and  Nicholson,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  (30th  of 
Aprils  1800).  These  two  natural  philosophers  had  hastily  built 
up  a  pile  of  coins,  zinc  plates,  and  damp  pieces  of  pasteboard, 
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in  order  to  repeat  some  of  the  experiments  of  Volta.  After  a  few 
trials^  the  smell  of  hydrogen  became  obvious,  and  Nicholson  was 
led  by  this  to  the  happy  idea  of  suffering  the  current  to  pass 
through  a  tube  filled  with  water,  into  which  fluid  he  plunged  both 
poles,  holding  them  at  some  distance  apart.  The  hydrogen  gas 
soon  rose  to  the  negative  pole  in  small  globules,  whilst  the  zinc 
wire,  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  became  oxidised.  If,  how- 
ever, a  platinum,  or  silver  wire  was  used  in  the  place  of  the  zinc, 
it  did  not  oxidise ;  but  the  oxygen  likewise  rose  in  bubbles  to  the 
sur£Bu:e.  This  water  was  at  length  directly  decomposed  into  its 
elements.  Cavendish  certainly  had  already  shown  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  combine  to  form  water;  but  notwithstanding  all  efforts 
made  for  the  purpose,  no  one  had  yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
the  direct  decomposition  of  water.  A  suitable  apparatus  for  the 
decomposition  of  water  is  represented  in  Fig.  409.  It  consists  of 
.^  a  glass,  in  the  bottom  of  which  two  platinum  wires 
/and/'  are  inserted,  without  being  suffered  to  touch 
each  other.  Two  glass  bells,  o  and  A,  are  filled 
with  water,  and  set  inverted  in  the  glass,  so  that  one 
may  cover  each  of  the  wires.  As  soon  as  the  wires 
/  and/,  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  poles  of 
the  circuit,  bubbles  of  gas  are  developed  in  large 
quantities.  Pure  oxygen  gas  always  rises  in  the 
bell  at  the  +  pole,  and  hydrogen  gas  at  the 
other.  It  will,  of  course,  be  imderstood  that  the  water  in  the 
bell  must  not  be  separated  from  that  in  the  vessel,  so  that  the 
current  may  pass  through  the  fluid  from  one  wire  to  the  other. 

The  development  of  gas  will  increase  in  quantity,  as  the 
distance  between  the  polar  wires  /  and  /  is  diminished,  and 
according  to  the  amount  of  surface  of  the  metal  standing 
in  contact  with  the  water.  In  many  apparatus,  therefore, 
serving  for  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  wires  have  been 
replaced  by  platinum  plates. 

Distilled  and  perfectly  pure  water  is,  however,  but  slowly 
decomposed  in  this  manner ;  but  as  soon  as  we  pour  a  few  drops 
of  any  acid,  or  dissolve  a  few  grains  of  salt  in  the  water,  by  which 
the  conducting  power  of  the  fluid  is  considerably  heightened,  a 
very  strong  action  begins,  affording,  in  a  short  time,  a  large 
quantity  of  gas.  We  will  subsequently  consider  how  the  quantity 
of  the  gas  developed,  depends  upon  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  410,  may  be  used  where  we  do  not 
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care  to  have  the  two  kinds  at  gas  sepa- 
rated, as  it  enables  ns  to  decompow  a 
larger  quantity  of  water,  owing  to  ike 
greater  vicinity  of  two  lai^  polar  plates 
of  platinum.  The  exphjsive  gas  eso^ies 
through  a  curved  tube,  and  on  immers- 
ing the  opening  of  the  latter  under  water, 
we  may  collect  the  gas,  or  make  the 
escaping  bubbles  detonate. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  liberated  at 
the  +  pole,  and  collected  in  the  tube  o, 
(Fig.  409),  has  only  half  the  vohime  of 
the  hydn^^,  which  ia  liberated  at  the 
'  other  pole,  sod  rises  in  the  tube  k,  Hk 
gases  are,  thercforej  evolved  exactly  in  the  same  [a<(^>orti(m  as  they 
combine  with  water.  Water,  aa  ia  well  known,  eonsista  of  1 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  +  1  equivalent  ot  hydrogen.  Bnt  one 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  occupies,  other  things  being  the  same, 
twice  as  large  a  space  as  one  equivalent  of  oxygen.  The  gaaes 
evolved  from  the  pile  will,  therefore,  when  combined  t(^ether, 
again  yield  water. 

Grotthust  has  given  the  following  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  which  is  now  generally  admitted  by  natural  pluloso- 
pfaera  to  be  correct.  When  hydrogen  gas  is  combined  with  oxygen 
to  form  water,  the  atoms  of  the  oxygen  become  negatively  electric 
in  the  intimate  connection  established  between  the  smaller  particles, 
while  the  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  arc  positively  electric;  hot 
owing  to  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  particles  of  both  substances, 
the  combination  does  not,  of  course,  exhibit  any  liberated  electri- 
city. If  now  water  be  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
circuit,  the  ■+  pole  will  act  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  most 
contiguous  particles  of  water,  that  the  —  constituent  will  be 
attracted,  and  turned  to  the  +  pole,  whilst  the  repelled  atom 
of  water  of  the  first  molecule  of  water  vrill  be  turned  away  from 
the  +  pole.  The  water-particle  1,  Fig.  411,  will  act  upon  the 
no.  411.  particle  2,  in  such   a  mauner  as  to  turn  its 

elements  to  the  same  side ;  in  a  similar  way  2 
_       ,  will  act  upon  3,  &c.   It  therefore  follows,  that  all 
/  *  s  »S  €  I     the  molecules  of  water  between  the  two  polea,  will 
turn  their  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  -(-  pole,  and 
their  atoms  of  hydr(^;en  to  the  —  pole,  somewhat  aa  abown  in 
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Fig,  411,  where  the  circle  represents  particles  of  water,  the  black 
half  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  white  half  the  atom  of  oxygen. 
If  now  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  +  pole  upon  the  atom  of 
oxygen  of  the  water-particle  1,  be  strong  enough,  it  will  tear  it 
violently  firom  the  atom  of  hydrogen ;  this  latter  will  again  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  water-particle  2;  the  hydrogen  of  2 
again  with  the  oxygen  of  8,  &c.  In  this  manner,  a  constant 
decomposition  and  recombination  of  the  water  will  go  on  along  the 
whole  line  between  the  poles,  but  it  is  only  at  the  poles  that  its 
constituents  can  be  liberated. 

A  decomposition  of  water  occurs  in  the  cells  of  the  galvanic 
circuit,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  between  the  poles. 

Oxides  are  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  circle  in  the  same 
manner  as  water.  Oxygen  appears  at  the  +  pole,  the  radical  at 
the  —  pole.  The  following  experiment  will  answer  for  metallic 
oxides  that  are  reducible :  if  we  strew  a  little  dry  pulverised  oxide 
upon  a  platinum  plate,  brought  in  connection  with  the  +  pole  of 
the  pile,  and  touch  the  powder  with  the  —  wire,  we  shall  soon 
see  small  metallic  globules  appear  at  the  extremities  of  the  wire. 
Oxides  less  easy  of  being  reduced  must  be  somewhat  moistened, 
especially  if  they  are  in  a  pulverised  state.  The  water  will 
certainly  also  be  partially  decomposed,  but  this  will  only  serve  to 
increase  the  capacity  for  conducting  electricity.  After  a  time  we 
shall  see,  when  the  pile  is  strong  enough,  small  metallic  globules, 
appearing  at  the  —  pole. 

A  new  epoch  in  science  began  with  the  year  1807,  when  Davy, 
by  means  of  a  galvanic  pile,  made  the  discovery  that  alcalies  could 
be  decomposed,  which  had,  until  then,  been  regarded  as  simple 
bodies.  Alcalies  and  earths  were  thus  ranged  in  the  class  of 
oxides,  and  chemistry  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  two  new 
metallic  bodies,  potassium  and  sodium.  A  very  strong  battery  is 
necessary  to  decompose  potash.  If  we  make  the  experiment  in 
the  manner  above  indicated,  we  shall  see  numerous  globules  of 
metal  appear  at  the  negative  pole,  and  again  vanish,  with  the 
emission  of  sparks.  This  is  potassium,  liberated  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  potash.  Its  a£Sjiity  to  oxygen  is,  however,  so  great,  that 
<m  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  it  immediately  oxidizes ; 
on  beKOg  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  abstracts  tlie  oxygen, 
and  inflames  the  hydrogen  gas,  and  has  the  appearance  of  fire. 
Potassium  must,  therefore,  not  be  kept  in   a  fluid  containing 
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oxygen.   Petroleum^  or  naptha,  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen^ 
is  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

Seebeck  has  proposed  a  means  by  which  the  potassium  evolved  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  pile^  may  be  collected  with  more  certainty.  A 
hollow  is  made  in  the  piece  of  caustic  potash  we  wish  to  decom- 
pose, and  mercury  poured  into  it.  The  potash  is  then  laid  upon  a 
piece  of  platinum  in  connection  with  the  +  pole  of  the  pile,  while 
the  —  yrire  plunges  into  the  mercury.  The  decomposition 
immediately  begins,  the  oxygen  is  liberated  in  the  platinum,  while 
the  potassium,  combining  with  the  mercury  forms  a  tolerably 
consistent  amalgam.  We  may  then  separate  the  mercury,  by 
distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  petroleum  vapour,  and  thus  obtain 
the  potassium  in  a  pure  condition. 

Salts  can  also  be  decomposed  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current, 
the  acid  appearing  at  the  +,  and  the  earth,  or  base,  at  the  —  pole. 
The  decomposition  of  salts  may  be  made  perceptible  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  We  fill  a  V-formed  curved  tube  (Fig.  412)  with  a 
FIG.  412.  saline  solution,  which  is  coloured  violet  by  tincture  of 
litmus.  If  now  we  plunge  the  +  polar  wire  into  the 
fluid  on  the  one  side,  and  the  —  wire  on  the  other 
side,  the  fluid  will  be  red  at  the  +,  and  blue  at  the 
—  pole.  On  changing  the  poles,  the  original  violet 
hue  will  be  only  restored  by  degrees,  red  appearing 
where  the  wire  was  blue  before  the  inversion  of  the 
poles,  and  vice  versd. 
If  we  pour  a  saline  solution  into  two  contiguous  vessels,  con- 
nected by  a  moist  asbestus  cloth,  or  by  an  A-shaped  syphon,  filled 
with  the  fluid,  and  then  plunge  the  +  polar  wire  into  the  one 
vessel,  and  the  —  wire  into  the  other,  the  decomposition  vrill 
go  on  in  the  same  manner ;  and  after  a  time,  the  acid  will  be  in 
the  vessel  into  which  the  +  wire  has  been  immersed,  and  the 
base  in  the  other.  Even  if  we  pour  the  earthy  solution  into  the 
vessel  A  containing  the  +  polar  wire,  and  the  acid  into  the  other 
JB,  the  acid  will,  after  a  time,  be  in  A,  and  the  base  in  B.  Hub 
experiment  has  been  modified  in  various  ways. 

A  saline  solution  is  not  always  decomposed  into  the  acid  and 
base  by  the  galvanic  current,  there  appearing  in  the  decomposition, 
frequently,  only  one  or  other  of  these  bodies.  A  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  for  instance,  is  so  decomposed  that  the  copper 
separates  at  the  —  pole,  whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper 
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no  longer  remains  in  its  former  combination  on  the  other  side. 
This  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  beautifully  exhibited 
in  the  constant  circuit  of  Becquerel  and  Daniel,  already  described. 
When  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  +  current  passes  &om  the  zinc 
through  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  through  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  copper.  If  the  zinc  become  +  electric 
in  contact  with  the  copper,  and  the  latter  — ,  the  zinc  is,  of  course, 
the  +]  and  the  copper  the  —  pole,  the  +  current  passes,  there- 
fore, through  the  due,  and  the  —  current  through  the  cr^per  into 
the  fluid.  On  the  one  side  of  the  partition  water  is  decomposed, 
the  oxygen  passes  over  to  the  zinc,  fwining  oxide  of  zinc,  which, 
disaolring  in  the  add,  forms  sulphate  of  tme.  The  hydrogen  gas 
goes  to  the  partition,  where  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  +  pole  for 
the  current  passing  into  the  other  fluid.  The  oxide  of  copper  is 
decomposed  by  this  current,  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  passes  to 
the  +  pole,  consequently,  to  the  wall  of  partition,  where  it 
combines  with  the  liberated  hydrogen  to  form  water,  whilst  the 
copper  at  the  —  pole,  that  is,  at  the  copper  plate,  is  separated  in 
the  metallic  form, 

A  highly  interesting  application  has  been  made  of  this  metallic 
precipitate  of  copper,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  galvano- 
plastics  (electrotype) ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  definite  form 
to  the  —  elements  of  a  combination  of  this  kind,  to  obtain 
impressionB  of  this  form  in  metallic  copper. 

It  is  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  tiie  form  of  the  Becquerel  cir- 
cuit before  applying  it  for  this  purpose.  The  apparatus  represented 
in  Fig.  413,  is  especially  well  adapted  for  the  multiplication  of 
coins,  medals,  &;c.  a  6  is  a  gktss 
vessel  open  at  the  top,  about  6-8 
inches  in  diamet^.  \S^thin  this  hangs 
a  second  narrower  glass  vessel  c  d 
likewise  opening  at  the  top,  hut  closed 
at  the  bottom  by  having  a  bladder 
tied  to  it.  Somewhat  above  the 
middle,  a  wire  is  tightly  bound  round 
the  inner  vessel,  which  it  lifts  up  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  bladder  is 
raised  from  1,5  to  2  niches  above  the  bottom,  the  wire  branching 
oat  in  three  arms,  which  are  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  outer 
vend.  The  inner  vessel  is  filled  with  a  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  space  intervening  betwera  the  inner  and  outer 
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cylinder  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Two  pieces 
of  wood  laid  cross-ways  support  in  the  sulphuric  add  a  zinc  block, 
to  which  a  copper  vrire  is  soldered,  connecting  the  sine  block  with 
the  mercury-cup  q.  A  second  copper  wire  passes  from  this  cup 
to  the  form  lying  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  made  of  a  substance  more  electro-negatiYe  than 
zinc. 

Such  a  form  may  be  procured  by  taking  an  impression  of  a  coin 
with  Rosens  fusible  metal,  and  still  more  easily  by  means  of  wax  or 
stearine.  These  two  substaiK^es  must  be  fused  together  with 
finely  pulverised  graphite,  and  the  liquid  then  poured  on  the 
metal,  which  must  be  protected  by  a  rim  of  paper,  when  a  very 
beautiful  form  is  obtained. 

This  matrix,  however,  is  not  a  conductor,  and  <mly  becomes  so 
by  covering  the  sur&ce,  which  is  to  receive  the  copper  with  a  thin 
delicate  layer  of  fine  copper  bronze.  This  coating,  which  may  be 
laid  on  with  a  fine  brush,  does  not  in  any  way  take  from  the 
purity  and  sharpness  of  the  outlines.  The  matrix  must  be 
plunged  into  the  solution  with  its  conducting  snr&ce  turned 
upward.  The  copper  wire  requires  only  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
fine  graphite  layer. 

The  portion  of  the  copper  wire  plunged  in  the  aokitioii  of 
sulphate  of  copper  must  be  covered  with  shell-lac,  or  sealing-wax, 
to  prevent  metallic  copper  from  being  deposited  upon  this  wire, 
which  deposition  must  be  prevented  except  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  matrix. 

The  current  circulating  through  the  apparatus  is  very  weak ;  the 
copper  deposits  itself  slowly  upon  the  copper  surface,  andsubsequently 
upon  the  copper  wire ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  place  the  wire  at  a  different  part  of  the  mould.  The  layer  of 
copper  will  be  thick  enough,  and  may  be  removed  in  one  or  more 
days  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  copper  deposit 
is  most  regular  with  a  weak  current^  on  which  account  the  fluid 
in  which  the  zinc  block  is  plunged  should  be  only  slightly  acid. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  becomes  lighter  in  colour  in 
proportion  to  the  copper  deposited  from  it.  It  is  necessary  occa- 
sionally to  renew  the  solution  as  it  becomes  exhausted. 

It  is  often  better  to  place  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
with  the  mould  in  the  inner  vessel,  and  the  acid  with  the  zinc 
block  in  the  outer  vessel. 

Many  important  applications  of  galvano-plastics  have  been  made 
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withiB  the  last  few  years ;  by  this  means  impressions  of  woodcuts 
have  been  taken^  which  retain  all  the  purity  and  sharpness  of  the 
<mginal  outlines^  and  thus^  as  many  fac-similes  as  we  like  may  be 
taken  of  the  original^  without  any  difference  being  perceptible 
between  the  first  and  last  impressions.  The  woodcuts  of  the 
original  German  edition  of  this  work^  from  which  those  in  our 
present  translation  are  copied,  were  impressed  by  copper  type 
of  this  description.  A  graved  copper  plate  will  not  bear  many 
impressions  being  taken  of  it,  without  manifesting  a  decided 
deterioration  in  the  later  impressions.  Hence,  the  value  of  the 
proof-impression,  and  hence,  the  reason  that  steel  engraving  is  so 
much  valued,  for  a  steel  plate  will  bear  a  much  larger  number  of 
impressions  being  taken  of  it.  Steel,  however,  offers  decided  dis« 
advantages  with  reference  to  art,  for  owing  to  the  hardness  of  its 
texture  it  opposes  great  difficulties  to  the  artist,  who'  cannot 
possibly  complete  as  perfect  a  work  on  steel  as  on  copper.  Now, 
however,  a  means  has  been  devised  of  multiplying  copper  plates, 
even  when  of  a  large  size,  by  the  galvano-plastic  process,  so  that  the 
impressions  of  the  copies,  of  which  we  may  have  an  unlimited 
number,  are  quite  equal  to  the  original  plates. 

KobeU  of  Munich  has  proposed  a  method  by  which  pictures 
drawn  in  bistre  or  Indian  ink  may  be  multiplied  by  galvano 
plastically.  A  copper  plate  silvered  over,  is  used  for  painting  on, 
and  the  colour  prepared  for  the  purpose,  is  an  ochre  or  coke 
rubbed  up  in  a  solution  of  wax  and  oil  of  turpentine,  adding  a 
little  Dammara  varnish.  This  colour  is  laid  on  the  plate  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  brightest  lights  remain  free,  the  paint  laid  on 
thicker  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  shadow  required.  As  soon 
as  the  picture  is  finished,  a  wash  of  finely  pulverised  graphite  is 
laid  on  with  a  fine  brush,  and  the  plate  is  put  into  the  galvano- 
plastic  apparatus.  By  degrees  the  copper  is  precipitated  upon  the 
painted  plate,  forming  a  second  copper  plate  on  which  all  the 
lights  appear  smooth,  and  the  shadows  are  deeply  impressed ;  this 
plate  will  now  yield,  if  treated  like  a  graved  copper  plate,  impres- 
fiooA  similar  to  an  Indian  ink  drawing.  Thayer ,  of  Vienna,  has 
brought  this  method  to  great  perfection,  and  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  prove  of  still  greater  practical  importance  to 

art* 

In  the  same  manner  as  copper  is  precipitated  at  the  negative 
pole  of  the  circuit,  by  a  galvanic  process  from  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  other  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  &c.. 
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are  deposited  at  the  negative  pole  from  suitable  solutions,  and  we 
may  thus  gild  and  silver  other  metals,  &c.  It  would  lead  us 
beyond  our  proper  limits  were  we  to  enlarge  further  upon  tins 
subject. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  metallic  precipitations  is  presented 
by  the  Nobili's  coloured  rings.  If  we  pour  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  upon  a  silver  plate,  and  then  touch  die 
silver  in  the  middle  of  the  fluid  with  a  small  piece  of  sine,  several 
concentric  coloured  rings  will  be  formed  around  the  places  of 
contact.  These  rings  appear  still  more  beautiful  on  putting  die 
fluid  between  the  poles  of  a  pile  composed  of  many  plates,  flatten- 
ing  the  one  pole,  and  pointing  the  other,  and  then  turning  the 
latter  in  such  a  manner  to  the  former,  that  the  electric  current 
passes  through  the  fluid  from  the  flattened  to  the  pointed  pole,  or 
vice  versd,  Nobili  obtained  similar  phenomena  of  colours  with 
other  fluids. 

Chlorides,  iodides,  and  bromides  of  metals  are  simply  decom- 
posed by  the  electric  current,  the  metal  being  deposited  at  die 
negative,  and  the  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  at  the  positive  pole. 
The  weakest  current  is  capable  of  decomposing  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. 

On  exposing  aqueous  solutions  to  the  action  of  the  electric 
current,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  will  often  be  modified  by 
the  presence  of  the  water.  To  avoid  this,  Faraday  has  reduced 
many  bodies  to  a  fluid  state  by  fusion,  and  thus  exposed  them  to 
the  action  of  the  current.  He  thus  decomposed  chloride  of  lead, 
chloride  of  silver,  &c.,  laying  them  upon  a  glass  plate  and  fusing 
them  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  then  immersing  both  polar  wires  into 
the  fluid  mass.  If  polar  wires  of  silver  were  plunged  in  fluid 
chloride  of  silver,  the  silver  would  be  deposited  at  the  —  pole, 
which  had  attached  itself  to  the  wire,  whilst  the  other  silver  wire 
would  be  dissolved  by  the  liberated  chlorine. 

We  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  decompositions  produced  by  the 
galvanic  current,  but  this  current  also  favours  to  chemical  combina- 
tions. If  we  bring  any  easily  oxidisable  metal,  as  zinc,  for  instance, 
near  the  +  polar  wire,  the  metal  will  very  easily  combine  with  the 
oxygen  separated  from  the  water,  zinc  only  dissolves  slowly  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  if  it  be  quite  chemically  pure ;  on  touching 
it  with  a  piece  of  silver,  a  marked  development  of  gas  instantly 
begins  to  take  place  at  the  silver,  while  the  zinc  combines  with 
the  oxygen  to  form  oxide  which  is  dissolved  by  the  add* 
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If  the  polar  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  be  made  of  zinc,  and 
then  immersed  in  acidulated  water,  the  decomposition  of  the  water 
will  go  on  precisely  as  if  platinum  or  copper  wires  were  used.  The 
hydrogen  gas  will  be  separated  at  the  wire  of  the  negative  pole, 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  acid,  as  would  otherwise  be  the 
case  if  it  were  not  made  negatively  electric  by  its  connection  with 
the  pile,  and  thus  protected  from  oxidation ;  the  wire  of  the  pola* 
tine  pole,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  so  much  the  more  rapidly  acted 
upon. 

A  metal  affected  by  an  acid  or  any  other  fluid  can  be  protected 
from  oxidation  by  being  brought  into  connection  with  a  metal 
positively  electrified,  so  as  to  form  the  —  pole  of  a  simple  circmt. 

Whilst  tile  current  arising  from  the  contact  of  two  metals 
plunged  in  the  same  fluid  increases  the  affinity  of  one  of  these 
for  one  element  of  the  fluid,  the  power  9f  the  other  metal  to  un- 
dergo the  same  changes  is  proportionally  diminished.  Thus,  when 
a  zinc  and  a  copper  plate  come  into  contact  in  a  dilute  acid, 
the  zinc  will  oxidize  more  rapidly,  and  the  copper  less  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Davy's  experiments  on  the  preservation 
of  the  coppering  of  ships  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this 
principle.  A  copper  plate  when  immersed  in  sea-water  is  exposed 
to  a  rapid  oxidation ;  but  if  the  copper  be  brought  into  contact  with 
zinc  or  iron,  these  metals  wiH  be  dissolved,  and  the  copper  thus 
protected.  Daoy  has  ascertained  that  a  piece  of  zinc  of  the  size 
«f  tiie  head  of  a  small  nail  is  sufficient  to  protect  40  to  50  square 
inches  of  copper. 

It  has  unfortunately  been  shown,  however,  that  this  excellent 
mode  of  preserving  copper  cannot  be  practically  made  use  of,  as 
copper  must  be  acted  upon  to  a  certain  extent,  in  order  to  save  it 
from  being  injured  by  the  adhesion  of  sea-weed  and  marine 
animals. 

The  same  principle  has  been  appUed  by  von  Altham  to  prevent 
the  rusting  of  the  iron  pans  ujsed  in  evaporating  brine.  Here, 
however,  the  protecting  zinc  could  not  be  applied  to  the  pans 
themselves,  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc  would  distribute  itself  through 
the  brine,  he  therefore  separated  the  comers  of  the  pans  by  a 
board,  and  filled  these  spaces  with  zinc,  whose  bottoms  were  formed 
with  iron  plates.  Thus  the  zinc  is  in  metallic  connection  with 
the  iron,  and  the  fluid  passes  in  sufficient  quantity  through  the 
wood  to  the  zinc  to  complete  the  circuit,  while  the  sulphate  of 
buc  engendcMd  cannot  destroy  the  purity  of  the  solution  of  salt. 
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By  this  means^  evaporation  was  effected  at  a  lower  temperature^ 
and  a  considerable  saving  made  in  the  expenditure  of  fuel. 

The  electro-chemical  theory. — The  hitherto  described  phenomena 
exhibit  remarkable  relations  between  chemical  and  electrical  forces. 
It  had  already  been  vaguely  conjectured^  that  electrical  forces 
were  concerned  in  chemical  phenomena;  this  view  was,  how- 
ever,  only  confirmed  when  the  decomposition  of  water  was  effected 
by  the  voltaic  battery ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  reserved  for  Dany  and 
Berzelius  to  develop  these  views ;  and  they  established  the  electro- 
chemical theory,  according  to  which,  we  must  seek  for  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  chemical  combinations  in  electric  attraction. 
Although  it  may  not  be  fully  proved,  that  chemical  affinity  and 
electrical  attraction  are  perfectly  identical,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  this  theory  combines  many  £eu^  into  one  connecting  bond  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  refuted  by  experience. 

As  adnc  and  copper,  when  brought  into  contact  with  each  other 
become  oppositely  electric,  so  also  according  to  the  electro- 
chemical theory,  the  atoms  of  every  two  elements  become  oppo- 
sitely electric  when  brought  into  contact  with  each  other;  in  short, 
all  elements  are,  according  to  the  signification  already  given  at 
page  368,  members  of  the  series  of  tension.  The  extremes  of  this 
perfectly  complete  series  are  oxygen  and  potassium,  the  former 
being  the  — ,  and  the  latter  the  +  extremity.  The  following  is 
the  complete  series  of  tension. 


Oxygen 
Sulphur 
Selenium 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Fluorine 

Tellurium 

Nitrogen 

Chlorine 

Phosphorus 

Arsenic 

Carbon 

Chromium 

Cerium 

Molybdanum 
Borax 

Lanthenium 
Yttrium 

Vanadium 

Cobalt 

Tungsten 
Antimony 
Tantalium 

Nickel 

Iron 

Cadmium 

Titanium 

Zinc 

Silicium 
Osmium 

Hydrogen 
Manganese 
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Oold  Zirconium 

Iridium  Aluminum 

Rhodium  Thorine 

Platinum  Beryllium 

Palladium  Magnesium 

Mercury  Calcium 

Silver  Strontium 

Copper  Barium 

Uranium  Lithium 

Bismuth  Sodium 

Lead  Potassium. 

This  series  contains  all  the  simple  substances,  and  to  each  its 
place  is  assigned^  although  there  is  still  much  uncertainty  in  this 
respect,  and  the  position  of  most  bodies  in  the  series  of  tension 
is  only  approximativdy,  but  not  accurately  determined.  This 
position  has  only  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment  for  a 
very  few  bodies;  the  place  of  the  majority  having  been  conjectured 
firom  their  chemical  relation. 

According  to  the  electro-chemical  theory,  the  atoms  of  the 
elements  are  not  electrical  in  themselves,  but  become  so  on  being 
brought  into  contact  with  (^hers,  whence  it  happens  that  the  same 
body  may  at  one  time  be  +,  and  at  another  —  electric.  Thus,  for 
instance,  sulphur  in  combination  with  oxygen  is  the  electro-positive, 
and  in  conjunction  with  hydrogen  the  electro-negative  element. 

We  have  seen  that  two  heterogeneous  metal  plates  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other  become  oppositely  electric;  but,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  electricity  developed  remains  combined  on 
the  surffice  of  contact ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  chemical  combi- 
nations. If,  for  instance,  a  particle  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen 
come  into  contact,  the  former  wiU  become  — ,  and  tiiie  latter  + 
electric,  bqth  electricities  wiU  attract  each  other,  and  combine  almost 
perfectly,  owing  to  their  close  approximation.  If,  however,  there 
is  a  little  free  -h  electricity  on  the  one  particle,  and  —  electricity 
on  the  other,  the  chemical  combination  cannot  give  any  evidence 
of  free  electricity,  owing  to  the  -h  and  — -  particles  being  uni- 
formly distributed ;  thus,  wherever  we  lay  our  hands  on  the  body 
an  equal  number  of  -h  and  — -  electric  particles  will  be  touched. 

In  the  first  place,  the  simple  substances  combine  to  form  binary 
compounds.  The  compound  bodies,  as  the  oxygen,  sulphur,  and 
chlorine  combinations,  exhibit  among  themselves  a  relation  similar 
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to  that  of  simple  substances ;  these  binary  combinations  of  the 
simple  elements^  oxides,  sulphurets^  and  chlorides,  &c.,  which 
are  characterised  by  negatively  electric  properties,  and  at  die 
same  time  capable  of  entering  into  combinations  of  a  higher 
order,  are  termed  acids;  while  those  constituting  the  part  of  the 
positively  electric  constituents  are  called  saliabie  bases. 

The  character  of  an  acid  is  generally  so  much  the  more  strongly 
expressed  in  proportion  to  the  contiguity  of  its  elements  to  the 
negative  end  of  the  scale  of  tension,  hence  sulphuric  acid  i^  the 
strongest  of  all  acids.  Oxygen  forms  acids  m  connection  with 
the  bodies  standing  at  the  head  of  the  above  series,  and  bases 
with  the  elements  at  the  positive  end;  thus  potassium  is  the 
strongest  of  all  bases. 

When  the  same  body  combines  in  several  different  proportionB 
with  oxygen,  the  combination  will  be  so  much  the  more  negatively 
electric,  because  it  will  assume  more  of  the  acid,  and  less  of  the 
properties  of  a  base,  in  proportion  as  the  electro-negative  element, 
the  oxygen,  predominates.  l%us,  1  equivalent  of  manganese 
combined  with  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  forms  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  possesses  the  properties  of  a  base,  whilst  1  equivalent  of 
manganese  +  3  equivalents  oxygen  form  manganic  acid. 

The  electro-chemical  theory  does  not  in  its  present  limits 
embrace  an  explanation  of  all  chemical  phenomena;  but  the 
classification  of  bodies  founded  upon  it  agrees  sufficiently  with  their 
relations,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  chemical  laws. 

The  electrolytic  law. — No  electric  current,  or  comparatively 
only  a  very  weak  one  can  pass  through  a  fluid  without  its  passage 
being  attended  by  chemical  decomposition.  Such  a  decomposi- 
tion as  this  occurs  in  every  cell  of  every  galvanic  apparatus,  as 
long  as  the  circuit  remains  complete,  and  Faraday  has  shown  that 
the  quantity  of  the  electric  current  is  proportional  to  the  decom- 
position taking  place  in  each  individual  cell. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  intimate  relation  exists  between  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current  through  fluids  and  their  decomposi- 
tion, and  it  may  even  be  asserted,  that  the  passage  of  the  electricity 
is  effected  by  chemical  decomposition.  The  positive  current 
passes  in  every  cell  from  the  zmc  through  the  fluid  to  the  copper, 
but  the  particles  of  the  hydrogen  pass  in  the  same  direction ;  tiiey 
are  the  conductors  of  the  +  electricity,  which  is  conveyed  by 
them  to  the  copper  plate.  Indeed,  we  have  seen,  that  in  accord- 
ance with    the    principles   of  the   electro-chemical   theory,    the 
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.  elements  are  held  firmly  together  in  each  atom  of  water  because 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  brought  into  contact  become  oppositely 
electric^  and  because  these  opposite  electricities  of  the  elements 
of  water  mutually  combine  with  each  other.  When  a  particle  of 
hydrogen  is  separated  from  its  oxygen^  all  its  combined  electricity 
will  be  liberated)  it  will  be^  however^  immediately  recombined  when 
the  hydrogen^  on  the  other  hand^  combines  with  another  particle  of 
oxygen,  and  thus  each  atom  of  hydrogen  will  carry  off  its  combined 
+  electricity,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  positive  electricity  will- 
be  liberated  at  the  —  pole  with  the  hydrogen. 

Whilst  the  ordinary  zinc  of  commerce  is  rapidly  dissolved  when 
plunged  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  chemically  pure  zinc  or  amalga- 
mated zinc  wiU  remain  unaffected  in  the  same  fluid.  If  we  construct 
a  galvanic  circuit  with  chemically  pure,  or  amalgamated  zinc  plates, 
no  decomposition  can  possibly  occur  in  such  a  circuit  while  open. 
But  the  moment  it  is  closed,  a  decomposition  of  water  begins  in 
every  cell;  there  is,  however,  no  more  water  decomposed  nor 
zinc  dissolved  than  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  circulating  current ; 
the  quantity  of  the  dissolved  zinc  must  therefore  stand  in  a  definite 
relation  to  this  current.  Faraday  made  use  of  the  current  of  such 
a  circuit  for  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  ascertained  definitively 
the  amount  of  explosive  gas  evolved  in  a  given  time.  It  was  thus 
found  that,  for  each  equal  portion  of  hydrogen  gas  liberated 
between  the  polar  wires,  or  rather  the  plates  of  the  poles  82,3 
equal  portions  of  zinc  were  dissolved  in  each  cell.  But  now  the 
weights  of  the  chemical  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  zinc  are  to 
each  other  as  12,48  to  403,28,  or  as  1  to  82,3.  For  every 
equivalent  of  hydrogen,  therefore^  evolved  in  the  decomposing 
cdls  1  equivalent  of  zinc  must  be  dissolved  in  each  cell  of  the 
circuit. 

K  the  same  current  be  conducted  through  4  decomposing  cells, 
of  which  the  first  contains  water,  the  second  chloride  of  silver,  the 
third  chloride  of  lead,  the  fourth  chloride  of  tin,  all  in  a  fluid 
ocmdition,  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  gas,  silver,  lead,  and  tin, 
which  are  precipitated  at  the  four  —  poles  are  to  each  other, 
as  1:  108:  103,6:  57,9,  whilst  at  the  +  poles  oxygen  and 
chlorine  are  separated  in  the  proportions  of  8 :  35,4.  Similar 
hciA  have  been  demonstrated  for  many  other  composite  bodies. 

It  foUows  from  these  £eu^,  that  the  chemical  equivalents 
represent  those  relative  weights  of  the  substances  which  assume 
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an  equally  strong  electric  polarity  in  connectioii  with  one  and  the 
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T^ory  of  canttant  circmti. — The  common  voltaic  dreiiit  in 
which  only  one  fluid  ia  used,  gives,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an 
uncommonly  strong  current  at  the  first  moment ;  this,  however, 
soon  abates  in  intensity,  whilst  in  the  Becqverel  circuits,  DanieV, 
Grocei,  Bunsen't  apparatus,  the  current  continues  with  unabated 
force.  Now  that  we  hare  learnt  to  understand  the  chemical 
phenomena  in  the  circuit,  we  may  be  able  to  ezplam  why  the 
current  remains  constant  in  the  one  kind  of  apparatus,  and  loeea 
rapidly  its  intensity  in  the  other. 

A  zinc  and  a  copper  plate  united  by  a  copper  wire  at  the  top, 
are  plunged  into  a  vessel  (Fig.  414]  filled  with  a  sdatimi  of 
no.  414.  sulphate  of  rinc.      At  first   a    tolerably 

strong  current  will  be  engendered,  which, 
however,  will  soon  abate,  and  finally  entirely 
cease.      The  reason  of  this  cessation  wiQ 
.  be   soon  understood  on   considering  the 

process  of  the  decomposition  j  the  oxide 
of  zinc  of  the  solution  is  soon  decomposed, 
the  oxygen  attaches  ttaelf  to  the  imc 
plate  in  order  to  form  a  new  oxide,  vdiilst 
on  the  other  side  metallic  zinc  is  precipi- 
tated on  the  copper  plate ;  after  a  time  the  copper  plate  becomes 
wholly  covered  over  with  zinc,  when  the  current  of  course 
ceases.  The  copper  ia  now  no  longer  in  connection  with  the  fluid, 
but  there  is  zinc  on  both  sides  of  the  copper,  and  of  the  fluid ; 
the  copper  becomes  negatively  excited  where  it  is  soldered  to  the 
zinc  plate,  but  thia  excitement  does  not  occasion  any  current,  since 
the  newly  formed  zinc  coating  gives  rise  to  a  totally  opposite  one. 

If  we  take  dilute  aulphmic  acid  instead  of  the  solution  of  oxidcof 
zinc,  the  water  of  the  fluid  between  the  zinc  and  copper  plate  will  be 
decomposed  j  in  the  place  of  the  rinc  which  ia  precipitated  on  the 
copper  plate,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  hydrogen  will  now  be  libe- 
rated, the  copper  plate  will  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  hydn^en, 
which  will  not,  however,  come  into  such  intimate  connection  with  the 
copper  as  in  the  former  case,  and  cannot,  therefore,  so  completely 
present  the  fluid  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  copper  plate  as 
in  the  other.  A  total  cessation  of  the  current  is,  therefore,  not 
possible  here ;  but  the  separation  of  hydrogen  (which,  according 
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to  Buff's  experiments  on  the  scale  of  tension^  stands  below  zinc)^ 
occasions  a  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  cmrent  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  other  case  the  deposition  of  zinc  had  done. 

If  the  reason  of  the  diminution  of  the  current  in  ordinary 
circuits  be  xightly  understood^  it  will  be  easy  to  find  a  method 
of  avoiding  this  occurrence;  it  being  only  necessary  to  devise 
some  arrangement  by  which  the  separation  of  hydrogen  on  the 
copper  and  platinum  plates  may  be  prevented^  so  that  these  plates 
may  always  remain  in  contact  with  the  fluid  in  the  same  manner. 

In  BecquerePs  and  Daniel's  circuity  metallic  copper  is  deposited 
on  the  copper  plates  instead  of  hydrogen^  and  thus  a  pure  copper 
surface  is  always  left  in  contact  with  the  fluid.  In  Grave's  battery^ 
the  platinum  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  nitric  acid^  which  likewise 
circulates  round  the  charcoal  in  Bunsen's  apparatus;  this  acid 
prevents  the  separation  of  the  hydrogen  on  the  platinum  or  the 
charcoal^  for^  at  the  moment  of  their  origin^  the  deposited  particles 
of  hydrogen  are  again  oxidised^  and  nitrous  acid  formed. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  place  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  in  explana- 
tion of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  galvanic  batteries,  as  they  have 
formed  the  subject  of  the  most  animated  discussions  between 
different  scientific  men. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  the  theory  of  contact,  established  by  Voltay 
according  to  which^  the  contact  of  different  metals  is  the  only 
source  of  the  electricity  of  the  pile.  Volta  had  devoted  especial 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  actions  of  tension  in  batteries,  and 
these  are  explained  more  satisfactorily  according  to  his  theory  than 
that  of  any  other.  He  doubtlessly  disregarded  chemical  phenomena 
from  being  wholly  ignorant  of,  or  but  sUghtly  acquainted  with 
them,  and  hence  it  arises  that  he  did  not  devote  sufficient  attention 
to  the  part  played  by  the  fluids  in  the  circuity  considering  them 
merely  as  conductors^  and  not  as  electromotors. 

When  the  chemical  actions  of  the  battery  were  better  known 
and  more  accurately  observed,  the  voltaic  theory  of  contact  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  it  became  necessary  either  to  corroborate 
and  enlarge  upon  it,  in  order  to  admit  of  its  embracing  the 
newly  discovered  facts,  or  to  set  it  wholly  aside,  and  to  form  an 
entirely  new  hypothesis.  Both  methods  have  been  adopted,  and 
that  by  distinguished  natural  philosophers. 

The  opponents  of  the  theory  of  contact,  among  whom  Faraday 
must   be  speciijly  noticed^  consider  the  chemical  action  exerted 
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by  the  fluid  upon  the  metal  as  the  source  of  the  electric  current  of 
the  circuit. 

Fc£raday  was  likewise  induced  by  his  theoretical  views  to  intro- 
duce a  new  nomenclature^  calling  the  poles  ''  Electrodes/'  or  the 
courses  pursued  by  the  electric  current  in  entering  the  deoom« 
posing  fluid,  the  positive  pole  ''Anode/'  and  the  negative  pole 
'*  Cathode/'  The  constituents  of  the  electrolyte  (the  decomposed 
body)  are  according  to  his  nomenclature  I&m,  the  Cathion  bdng 
the  element  separated  at  the  cathode,  and  the  Anion  that  which  is 
found  at  the  anode. 

It  will  not  surprise  us  that  so  much  misconception  and  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  should  exist  with  respect  to  the  soxuroe  of  die 
electricity  in  the  circuit,  when  we  consider  how  little  is  known  to 
us  of  the  actual  nature  of  electricity.  What  do  we  know  concern- 
ing the  generation  of  electricity  by  friction  beyond  the  simple 
fact  ?  The  reason  of  the  difierence  of  opinion  that  existed  r^ard- 
ing  galvanism,  evidently  arose  from  Velta^s  disregard  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  chemistry.  This  deficiency,  or  rather  the 
partiality  of  this  view  could  not  long  escape  observation;  but 
while  many  learned  men  were  rtriving  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  this  mfluence,  they  feU  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  ascribing 
every  effect  to  chemistry,  and  neglected  those  well  proved  facts 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  contact,  some  even 
sufiered  themselves  to  be  so  far  led  astray  as  to  question  the 
correctness  of  Volta^s  fundamental  experiments,  or  explained  them 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  precious  metals  underwent  oxidation. 

The  adherents  of  both  theories  were  most  zealously  active  in 
advancing  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  their  own  opinions,  and  to 
these  efforts  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  science  of  galvanism.  Fechner,  above  all, 
deserves  praise  for  having  established  beyond  doubt  the  correctness 
of  Volta's  fundamental  experiments,  and  thus  justified  the  views 
concerning  the  excitement  of  electricity  in  various  metals. 
Faraday,  on  his  side,  has  shown  that  galvanic  currents  may 
be  produced  without  the  contact  of  heterogeneous  metals,  that 
the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  fluid  of  the  pile  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  the  electrical  current,  and  that,  conse- 
quently^ this  decomposition  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  current  in  the  hydro-electric  circuit. 

As  a  theory  of  galvanism  should,  if  possible,  embrace  all  the 
j^enomena  of  the  circuit,  we  can  scarcely  look  for  truth  in  the 
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extreme  views  of  either  party.  It  seems^  therefore^  most  suitable 
to  the  present  stage  of  science  to  adopt  some  modified  theory  of 
contact  as  given  above^  since  by  this  means  we  shall  be  best  able  to 
consider  from  one  common  point  of  view  the  different  phenomena 
exhibited  in  the  circuit. 

Magnetic  actions  of  the  galvanic  curr^n/.— It  had  long  been 
known^  that  under  certain  circumstances  powerful  electric  charges 
could  affect  the  magnetic  needle;  it  had^  for  instance,  been 
observed  that  the  needle  of  the  compass  lost  the  property  of 
directing  the  course  of  the  ship,  if  the  latter  had  been  struck  by 
lightning;  many  natural  philosophers  attempted  to  produce 
similar  phenomena  by  the  discharge  of  Leyden  jars,  and,  indeed, 
some  succeeded  in  altering  the  magnetic  condition  of  very  small 
needles,  either  by  suffering  the  spark  to  pass  very  near  the  needle, 
or  the  whole  force  of  the  discharge  pass  immediately  through  it. 
But  all  these  experiments  yielded  no  regular  results,  and  people 
remained  satisfied  with  the  view  that  the  electric  shock  acted  upon 
the  magnetic  needle  as  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.  Subsequent 
experiments  were  made  in  galvanic  electricity  which  yielded  no 
better  firuit ;  finally,  in  the  year  1820,  Oersted,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  discovered  a  means  of  causing  elec- 
tricity to  act  certainly  and  constantly  upon  a  magnet.  He  thus 
opened  to  the  scientific  men  of  all  countries  a  new  and  extended 
field  of  investigation,  and  never  before,  perhaps,  had  science  been 
enriched  in  a  short  time  with  the  acquisition  of  so  many  new 
truths. 

Electricity  must  be  in  motion  to  act  upon  magnetism  when  at 
rest,  and  in  a  state  of  great  tension  it  does  not  affect  the  magnet, 
as  does  a  continuous  electric  current. 

In  fact,  on  bringing  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  to  the 
terminating  wire  of  a  pile  while  the  electric  current  is  passing,  the 
needle  will  deviate.  This  was  the  first  experiment  made  by 
Oersted,  and  it  is  singular  that  a  similar  observation  had  not  long 
since  been  accidentally  made  in  the  many  experiments  tried  with 
the  pile. 

The  principal  experiment  on  the  action  of  the  gabranie  current 
upon  the  needle  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner :  a  some- 
what thick  copper  wire  must  be  bent  into  a  square,  the  sides  of  which 
must  be  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length ;  we  must  now  plunge  the 
two  extremities  of  the  wire  a  b  and/ jr.  Fig.  415,  into  the  mercury 
cup  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  large  surfeice,  (as,  for  instance)  into 
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the  cup  of  the  apparatus  seen  in  Figs.  401  and  402)^  or  we  must 

connect  them  with  the  poles  of  the  Bumen  appa- 


ratus,  securing  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
IP  planes  of  the  square  may  coincide  with  the  planes 
of  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  we  assume  that  the 
wire  end  a  6  is  plunged  into  the  positively  electric 
mercury  cup^   the  current  will  circulate  in  the 


r 


9 


iff    *"     ^   manner  indicated  by  the  arrows.     It  will  ascend 

from  b  to  c,  but  from  c  to  d  it  will  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  horizontally  from 
south  to  norths  thence  will  descend  from  dto  e,  and  move  again  in 
B.  horizontal  line  from  north  to  south  along  the  portion  of  wire  ef. 

On  holding  a  magnetic  needle  exactly  over  the  portion  of  wire 
c  d,  it  would  remain  parallel  with  the  wire  e  d,il  no  action  of  the 
current  affected  it ;  but  the  current  makes  the  needle  deviate  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  south  pole  (that  is  the  one  directed  towards 
the  north)  lies  to  the  east  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  K  we  hold 
the  needle  under  the  portion  of  wire  c  dj  the  end  of  the  needle 
turned  to  the  north  will  be  inclined  towards  the  west 

The  exactly  opposite  action  is  observed  in  the  portion  of  wire  ef, 
in  which  the  current  moves  in  a  direction  parallel,  but  opposite 
to  that  of  the  current  in  e  d;  when  the  needle  is  held  exactly  over 
efs,  deviation  to  the  west,  and  when  held  below  it,  a  deviation  to 
the  east  will  be  observed. 

At  first  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  knowing  how  to 
express  in  a  few  words  the  relations  between  the  direction  of  the 
current  and  of  that  of  tlie  deviation,  this  difficulty  has,  however, 
been  very  ingeniously  removed  by  Ampere,  who  has  given  the 
following  rule  for  ascertaining  at  all  times  the  direction  of  the 
deviation.  Suppose  a  little  figure  of  a  man  to  be  so  inserted  into 
the  wire  that  the  +  current  shall  enter  at  the  feet  and  pass  out 
at  the  head ;  if  then  the  face  of  the  figure  be  turned  to  the  needle, 
the  south  pole  of  the  latter  (the  north  end)  will  always  be  inclined 
towards  the  left  side. 

The  figure  lies  horizontally  on  the  piece  of  wire  c  d,  the  head 
turned  to  the  north,  and  the  feet  to  the  south.  If  the  needle  be 
held  over  the  wire,  the  figure  must  lie  on  its  back  in  order  to 
have  the  face  turned  towards  the  needle,  and  in  this  position  its 
left  side  will  be  the  east.  If  the  needle  be  held  below  the  wire,  the 
figure  must  be  turned  with  its  face  downwards,  when  the  left  side 
will  be  the  west. 
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In  the  piece  of  wire  tf^  the  feet  of  the  figare  are  turned  to  the 
north  and  the  head  to  the  south ;  if  it  be  laid  on  its  back^  the 
left  side  will  be  the  west^  and  of  course  tice  versd,  if  we  lay  it 
on  its  face. 

If  a  horizontal  current  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
meridian  were  to  act  alone  upon  the  needle^  the  latter  would  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian ;  but  besides  the 
current  terrestrial  magnetism  comes  into  play^  and  strives  to 
bring  the  needle  back  again  into  the  meridian.  The  needle 
wfll^  therefore^  assume  a  middle  position  under  the  influence  of 
these  two  forces^  making  an  angle  with  the  magnetic  meridian^ 
which  will  approach  more  and  more  towards  a  right  angle  in 
proportion  as  the  force  of  the  current  is  comparatively  greater 
than  the  force  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism. 

The  vertically  directed  current  in  i  c  and  in  d  e  causes  the 
needle  likewise  to  deviate^  and  the  direction  of  this  deviation  may 
also  be  found  according  to  Amphe^s  rules.  Let  us  suppose  this 
figure  standing  vertically  to  be  turned  towards  the  north  end^  this 
end  must  then  incline  to  the  left.  Here  we  must  not  forget^ 
however,  that  the  figure  must  stand  upon  its  feet  for  an  ascending 
current,  and  on  its  head  for  a  descending  one. 

It  follows  from  Amphre^s  rule,  that  the  same  vertical  current 

either  attracts  or  repels  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  according  to 

the  side  of  the  wire  on  which  this  pole  is  placed.     In  Fig.  416 

N  S  represents  a  horizontal  needle  seen  from  above,  N  is  the 

FIG.  416.  north  end  of  the  needle,  w  a  vertical 

wire,  which  naturally  seems  con- 
tracted to  a  point  as  seen  from 
above.  If  now,  a  +  current  pass 
from  below  upward  through  the  wire, 
we  must  suppose  the  figure  to  be 
upright ;  but  if  this  upright  figure 
be  turned  with  its  face  towards  N,  and  the  pole  N  in  relation  to 
this  figure  be  turned  to  the  left,  as  the  arrow  indicates,  the  needle 
will  evidently  be  repelled  by  the  wire.  If,  however,  the  needle 
is  in  the  position  N*  S^,  it  will  evidently  be  attracted  by  the 
wire. 

The  Multiplicator  or  the  Galvanometer. — Shortly  after  Oersted 
had  made  his  important  discovery  Schweigger  constructed  his 
multiplicator,  the  object  of  which  is  to  multiply  the  electro- 
magnetic action  of  the  current.    This  instrument  is  actuallY  «<^ 


fS 


^^^^^l 
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sensitive^  that  it  may  serve  to  detect  tbe  weakest  electric  cunents. 

All  parts  of  the  current  traversing  the  elongated  paralldogram 

p  q  r  0  n,  Fig.  417,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  act  in  a  similar 

FIG.  417.         way  upon  the  needle  a  b,  which  rotates  in  a 

horizontal  plane.  If  a  be  the  south  end,  and  b 
the  north  end,  the  current  will  show  a"^  tendency 
at  all  points  to  turn  the  needle  in  such  a  manner 
that  b  shall  project  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
figure,  whilst  a  wiU  retreat  behind  it.  The  lower  portion  of  wire, 
therefore,  supports  the  action  of  the  upper  in  the  same  manner 
as  does  the  current  in  the  portions />  q  and  r  o.  A  second  current 
of  the  same  force,  moving  in  the  same  direction  round  tiie  needle 
will  produce  as  great  an  effect  as  the  first,  and  thus  it  will  be  with 
a  third,  a  fourth,  &c.  A  wire,'  therefore,  wound  round  a  needle, 
in  100  convolutions,  all  of  which  are  traversed  by  the  same 
current,  must  produce  an  action  of  100  times  greater  intensity 
than  one  of  a  single  convolution ;  the  current  must  not,  however, 
be  propagated  laterally  firom  one  winding  to  the  other,  but  must 
traverse  the  wire  throughout  its  whole  length,  being  carried 
actually  round  the  needle.  To  effect  this,  we  take  a  copper 
wire  from  15  to  20  metres  in  length,  and  closely  twined  round 
with  silk,  which  is  then  wound  upon  a  wooden  or  metallic  frame. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  wires  of  the  multiplicator  must  remain 
ft^je,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  poles  of  the 
galvanic  circuit.  The  needle  is  suspended  by  a  silk  untwisted  thread, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  protected  from  currents  of  air  by  a  glass 
bell.  On  making  an  experiment  with  this,  we  place  the  fi^me  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  planes  of  the  circumvolutions  shall 
coincide  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  when  the  needle  will 
likewise  be  in  the  plane  of  the  circumvolutions  while  no  current 
is  passing,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  established  the  needle  will 
deviate  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  current. 

Nohili  has  made  a  multiplicator  infinitely  more  delicate  than 

the  one  we  have  been  considering,  by  making  use  of  two  needles 

with  opposite  poles,  instead  of  one  needle,  as  seen  in  Fig.  418, 

Fio.  418.  FIG.  419»  and   still    better    in   Fig. 

419.       In    a    system  of 
^  ■  needles  of  this  kind,  the 


r  ^1^  directing    force  -of    the 


■// 1  *    il    ^  I  earth's      magnetism      is 

very     inconsiderable,     it 
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FIG.  420. 


Fio.  421. 


being  only  tlie  difference  of  the  forces  with  which  the  terrestrial 
magnetism  strives  to  direct  each  needle.  If  both  needles  were 
absolutely  equal,  and  possessed  a  perfectly  equal  amount  of  mag- 
netism, the  directing  force  exercised  by  the  earth  upon  this 
system  would  be  null.  But  one  of  the  needles  is  suspended  within, 
and  the  other  over  the  coils  of  wire,  both  wiU  therefore  be  turned 

towards  the  same  side  by  the  current. 
An  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  extremely 
delicate. 

To  connect  the  wires  in  a  secure 
manner,  we  must  either  pass  both 
through  a  perfectly  straight  blade  of 
straw,  or  secure  them  to  a  very  thin 
wire,  as  seen  in  Fig.  419. 

Hie  upper  needle  moves  in  a  circle 
divided  into  860  degrees.  The  line 
connecting  0  and  180^  is  marked  upon 
the  magnetic  meridian;  when  there  is 
no  current  passing  through  the  convolu- 
tions the  needle  points  to  0^.  The 
deviation  of  the  needle  increases  with 
the  increasing  force  of  the  current; 
this  force  is  not,  however,  proportional  to  the  angle  of  deviation. 

The  direction  of  the  deviation  of  the  needle  determines  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current. 

Fig.  420  represents  a  complete  galvonometer,  and  421  exhibits 
the  frame  with  the  coils  of  the  wire  as  seen  from  above. 

The  Tangent  Compass. — ^When  we  have  to  do  with  stronger 
currents,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  an  astatic  needle,  or  to  wind 
the  wire  so  many  times  round  the  needle ;  we  are  consequently 
enabled  to  construct  instruments  in  which  the  angle  of  deviation 
stands  in  a  simple  relation  to  the  force  of  the  current.  The  most 
simple  and  usefal  apparatus  for  measuring  powerful  currents  is 
the  so-caUed  tangent  compass  represented  at  Fig.  422.  The 
current  is  conducted  by  a  circularly  formed  vertical  copper  strip 
round  the  needle,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  compared 
with  whose  diameter  it  is  very  small.  The  current  is  conducted 
through  a  hollow  copper  cylinder,  from  which  it  passes  into  the 
circular  band,  while  die  other  end  of  the  copper  ring  is  in  con- 
nection with  a  copper  rod  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
copper  tube,  without   being    in    contact  with    it.      Thus  the 
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current  may  rise  through  the  hollow  copper  cylinder^  and  pan 

over  to  the  copper  ring,  tra- 
veraing  ita  whole  kngth,  and 
returning  again  through  the 
copper  rod,  which  is  insulated 
in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder. 

The  apparatus  is  so  placed, 
that  the  copper  ring  lies  in 
the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  the  needle  naturaUy 
being  in  this  case  in  the 
vertical  plane  of  the  ring,  and 
pointing  to  the  0  of  the  gra- 
f  duated  division ;  as  soon,  how- 
ever, as  a  galvanic  cnnent 
passes  through  the  copper  ring, 
the  needle  is  made  to  deviate, 
<and  the  force  of  the  current  will  be  proportional  to  the  trigono* 
metrical  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deviation,  hence  the  name  id  the 
instrument. 

Farce  of  the  gdvanic  circuit, — ^The  agent  which  produces 
the  phenomena  of  galvanism  is  nothing  more  than  the  electricity 
generated  in  the  electrifying  machine  and  in  the  electrophorus,  only 
here  the  electricity  is  in  motion,  and  there  it  is  at  rest ;  the  one 
presents  us  with  phenomena  of  motion,  the  other  those  of  pressure ; 
the  one  affording  us  an  abundant,  the  other  a  comparatively  poor 
supply  of  electricity. 

We  may,  perhaps,  make  the  true  relation  of  the  matter  clearer  by 
an  illustration.  Thus  we  may  compare  the  electrifying  machine  to 
a  well,  which  yields  water  but  sparingly,  but  lies  high  on  a  hill. 
The  water  may  be  collected  in  a  narrow  conducting  pipe  continued 
into  the  valley  and  closed  below.  The  walls  of  tihis  tube  have 
naturally  to  sustain  a  great  pressure,  especially  at  the  lower  end, 
although  the  mass  of  water  in  the  tube  may  be  small.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  there  is  an  opening  closed  by  a  valve, 
which  is  pressed  against  the  aperture  by  a  spring  or  a  weight. 
The  more,  however,  the  column  of  water  rises  in  the  tube  the 
stronger  will  be  the  pressure ;  and  when  the  external  counter  pres- 
sure no  longer  suffices  to  afford  resistance,  the  valve  will  be  opened, 
and  the  water  will  rush  violently  forth,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  will  rapidly  sink ;  the  external 
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presstiTe  will  again  acquire  a  preponderating  force  and  close  the 
aperture.  By  d^reea  the  tube  will  be  refilled^  and  after  a  time 
the  water  will  rise  so  high^  that  the  valve  will  be  again  opened. 

In  the  electrifying  machine  the  conductor  is  the  vessel^  or 
conducting  pipe^  in  which  the  electricity  is  accumulated.  If  we 
bring  a  conductor^  as  the  knuckle  of  the  finger  to  the  one  end  of 
the  conductor,  the  greatest  accumulation  of  electricity  wiU  take 
place ;  the  electricity  will  have  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the  finger ;  but 
the  layer  of  air  between  the  conductor  and  the  hand  representing 
the  weight  Vhich  holds  the  valve  down,  will  hinder  its  passage.  It 
is  only  when  the  electricity  on  the  conductor  has  accumulated  to  a 
certain  amount  that  the  resistance  is  overcome,  the  layer  of  air 
broken  through  and  the  conductor  partly  discharged.  On  bring- 
ing the  finger  still  nearer  to  the  conductor,  the  resistance  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  the  electricity  is  diminished,  which  again  corres- 
ponds to  the  abatement  of  the  pressure  that  keeps  the  valve  of 
the  conducting  pipe  dosed. 

If  the  opening  at  the  lower  end  of  the  conducting  tube  were 
not  shut  by  the  valve,  the  water  would  flow  out  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  supplied  by  the  spring,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  water  together  with  the  pressure  sustained  by  the 
walls  would  cease.  As,  however,  the  spring  yields  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  very  little  will  flow  from  the  aperture,  and  the 
water  which  was  able  to  bear  so  great  a  pressure  when  accumu- 
lated in  the  tube,  can  scarcely  produce  any  perceptible  mechanical 
effect  when  it  is  suffered  to  flow  freely  out. 

The  case  of  the  conductor  of  the  machine  being  brought  in 
conducting  communication  with  the  earth  or  the  rubber,  corres- 
ponds to  the  free  discharge  of  water  from  a  scantily  supplied 
spring.  All  tension,  or  accumulation  of  electricity  on  the  con- 
ductor ceases ;  the  thinnest  wire  being  then  able  to  draw  off  all 
the  electricity  from  the  conductor;  while  the  freely  discharging 
electricity  scarcely  gives  the  slightest  evidence  of  those  powerful 
actions  observed  in  galvanic  apparatus. 

A  galvanic  apparatus  is  like  a  very  copious  spring  having  an 
inconsiderable  fall,  and  whose  water  is  freely  discharged  in  wide 
channels.  The  whole  mass  of  the  water  exercises  but  a  trifling 
pressure  on  the  walls ;  but  it  is  capable  of  producing  mechanical 
eflfects,  moving  wheels,  &c. 

If  a  large  Leyden  jar  be  discharged  by  a  thin  wire,  the  latter 
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will^  as  we  have  already  seen^  become  red  hot^  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  electricity  passed  through  it.  The  action^  however^  is  ody 
momentary^  as  all  the  electricity  accumulated  in  the  jar  by  the 
continued  turning  of  the  machine  passes  in  a  moment  through 
the  thin  wire.  The  case  is  totally  different  when  we  unite  by 
a  thin  short  wire  both  poles  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  with  large 
plates.  The  wire  will  become  red  hot  even  when  it  is  far  thicker 
than  the  wire  heated  by  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar: 
but  here  the  heating  is  not  momentary^  but  continues  as  long 
as  the  current  passes  through  the  wire ;  at  every  moment,  there- 
fore^ the  galvanic  apparatus  yields  incomparably  more  electricity 
than  can  be  accumulated  in  the  Leyden  jar  by  a  continued 
turning  of  the  machine. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  circumstances  on  which 
depends  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  engendered  by 
a  galvanic  apparatus. 

When  two  metals  are  brought  into  contact^  if  only  at  a  few  points, 
we  at  once  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  electricity.  We  have  already 
seen  that  we  cannot  form  a  galvanic  apparatus  widu>ut  such  bodies 
as  belong  to  the  series  of  tension.  Galvanic  circuits  are  cons- 
tructed of  metals  and  fluids ;  the  latter,  however,  are  not  good 
conductors  of  electricity,  and  rank  in  this  respect  fiir  below 
metals.  The  moist  layers  intervening  between  the  metal  plates 
of  the  voltaic  pile  are  not  able  in  a  given  time  to  give  a  passage 
to  all  the  electricity  which  in  the  same  period  of  time  may  pos- 
sibly be  engendered  by  the  electromotor  force  of  the  pile.  It  will 
of  course  be  understood  that  the  quantity  of  the  electricity  which 
can  circulate  in  such  an  apparatus  depends  upon  the  diagonal 
section  of  the  moist  layers ;  now  as  the  diagonal  section  of  the 
moist  conductor  in  the  voltaic  pile  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
double  plates,  we  may  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  latter,  augment 
the  quantity  of  the  electricity.  We  shall  subsequently  learn  by 
experimental  proofs  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

With  the  increase  of  the  plates  in  the  voltaic  pile,  the  surfaces 
of  contact  between  the  copper  and  zinc  also  increase;  that  the 
increased  quantity  of  the  electric  current  is  not  occasioned  by 
thi^  circumstance  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  appa- 
ratus delineated  in  Figs.  401,  402,  and  404,  [which  have  a  large 
diagonal  fluid  surface  intervening  between  the  copper  and  cine, 
yield  a  considerable  quantity  of   electricity,  although    the  two 
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metals  are  only  brought  into  contact  at  a  proportionally  8(knall 
sorfiice^  namely^  where  the  copper  wire  is  soldered  to  the  zinc 
cylinder  or  plate. 

Everything,  therefore,  which  promotes  the  passage  of  dec- 
tricity  through  the  fluid  conductor  effects  an  immediate  increase  of 
the  quantity  engendered.  The  shorter  the  course  is  which  the 
electricity  must  traverse  in  passing  through  the  fluid,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  thinner  the  fluid  layer  between  the  metal  plates,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  deetricity  that  can  circulate  in  the 
apparatus.  Thus,  the  greater  the  conducting  power  of  the  fluid,  and 
the  closer  the  metal  plates  approximate  to  each  other  in  the  fluid, 
the  greater  will  be  the  electric  quantity  of  the  current. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  influence  exercised  by  the  number 
of  the  double  plates  upon  the  galvanic  current.  If  we  suppose  a 
moist  disc  or  layer  to  be  placed  between  a  zinc  and  a  copper 
plate,  and  the  metals  united  by  a  copper  wire,  we  shall  have  a 
closed  simple  galvanic  circuit.  The  resistance  to  be  opposed  by 
the  current  in  the  moist  conductor  is  incomparably  greater  than 
the  resistance  opposed  by  the  wire  to  the  circulation  of  the  current; 
the  apparatus  yielding  £Eur  more  electricity  than  the  moist  con- 
ductor can  transmit.  If  we  double  the  number  of  elements, 
connecting  the  uppermost  copper  plate  by  a  copper  wire  with  the 
lowest  zinc  plate,  we  shall  have  a  circuit  of  two  elements.  The 
question  here  arises,  as  to  whether  by  this  airang^nent  a  larger 
quantity  of  electricity  csn  be  made  to  circulate  than  in  the  above 
eonsidered  simple  circuit  ? 

In  the  simple  circuit,  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  electricity 
is  limited  by  the  resistance  of  the  moist  conductor;  now,  this 
resistance  is  doubled  by  the  second  moist  layer ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  th^  tension  urging  the  passage  of  the  electric  current 
has  become  twice  as  great,  and,  consequently,  an  equal  quantity  of 
electricity  will  circulate  in  both  cases.  The  increase  of  the  number 
of  double  plates  does  not  tend  to  augment  the  quantity  of  the 
eirculating  electricity  when  the  circuit  is  perfectly  closed,  since,  in 
this  case,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  we  use  one  or  many  pairs 
of  plates.  In  an  imperfectly  closed  circuit,  however,  that  is,  where 
a  bad  conductor  has  been  made  to  complete  the  circuit,  many 
plates  must  be  made  use  of,  as  a  greater  degree  of  electric  tension 
is  necessary  to  force  a  passage,  as  it  were,  through  the  bad 
conductor.  The  intensity  of  the  galvanic  current  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  the  double  plates. 
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Ohm*s  law* — ^The  above  indicated  rdationa  of  the  force  id  tlie 
current  with  reference  to  the  elementa  of  the  circuit  have  been 
reduced  by  Ohm  to  strict  mathematical  formulae.  By  means  of  the 
law  named  after  him,  (of  which  we  shall  treat  preaently)^  a  aeoire 
basis  was  first  given  to  the  investigations  made  on  the  foroe  of  die 
electric  current. 

In  order  that  an  electric  current  may  pass  throu^  a  eonductor, 
it  is  indubitably  necessary  that  the  electricity  should  have  an 
unequal  degree  of  tension  at  different  parts  of  tlie  conductor.  If, 
for  instance,  we  touch  the  conductor  of  an  electrifying  machine 
with  a  wire,  the  electricity  will  be  propelled  through  the  latter, 
solely  on  account  of  the  strong  tension  of  the  dectricity,  which 
drives  it  through  the  wire  to  the  conductor,  there  being  a  greater 
accumulation  of  electricity  at  the  end  of  the  wire  in  contact  with 
the  conductor  than  at  the  opposite  end;  thus,  on  conneetiiig 
together  by  means  of  a  wire,  two  nmjlar  eonducton  eqnaUy 
strongly  charged  with  electricity,  no  current  will  be  formed. 

When  the  Voltaic  pile  is  insulated,  the  opposite  eleetricities  at 
the  poles  will  be  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  this  condition  cannot 
possibly  entirely  cease  on  connecting  the  two  poles  by  a  ccmductcHr, 
since  no  +  electricity  can  flow  from  the  +  pole  if  there  be  not 
here  a  greater  accumulation  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity;  a 
certain  tension,  like  a  certain  pressure,  as  it  were,  is  necessary 
to  occasion  a  motion,  by  which  the  resistances  may  be  overcome  in 
the  conductor  through  which  the  current  is  to  pass. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  a  conductor  depends 
essentially  upon  two  circumstances ;  first,  on  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  in  the  conductor ;  and  next,  on  the  tension  or  pressure 
urging  the  electricity  through  the  conductor;  it  will  now  be 
easily  seen,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  in  a  given 
time  through  some  specified  conductor,  must  stand  in  an  inverse 
relation  to  the  resistance  in  the  conductor,  and  in  a  dried 
relation  to  the  electric  tension  urging  the  current  through  the 
conductor.  The  tension  is  here  to  a  certain  extent  the  accelerating 
force. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  a  conductor,  that  is, 

the  force  of  the  current,  may  be  expressed  by  -j-,  if  E    designate 

the  electric  tension  engendered  by  the  current,  and  L  the  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome  in  the  conductor. 

Let  us  here  consider  the  current  of  one  simple  closed  voltaic 
element.     Let  e  be  the  tensvon  occasioned  by  the  current,  X  the 
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resiatanoe  in  the  circuit  itself^   and  /  that  in  the  wire  cloeing 
the  circuit ;  then  the  force  of  the  current  p  =         ^ 

If  we  had  combined  n  such  elements  into  a  column^  the 
electric  tension  setting  in  motion  the  current  would  be  n  « ;  but 
the  resistance  in  the  circuit  being  increased  in  an  equal  proportion^ 
as  it  has  to  be  overcome  not  only  in  one  element^  but  in  n 
elements,  the  resistance  in  the  conductor  will  be  now  n  X.  If 
now  the  arc  closing  the  circle  is  the  same  as  in  the  simple  circuit, 

we  have  for  the  force  of  the  current  »^  =  — r — ,, 

'^         nX-l-/ 

If  /  were  very  small  in  comparison  with  X,  the  above  given 
value  of  p  would   be  nearly  -,  but    the  value    of  j^    would 

A 

be  — ,  consequently  also  =     :  if,  therefore,  the  resistance  in  the 

arc  closing  the  circuit  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  resistance 
of  one  single  element,  the  increase  of  the  elements  will  afford 
no  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  the  elements 
will  occasion  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  current,  if  /  be  very 
large ;  that  is,  if  there  be  a  considerable  resistance  to  be  overcome 
in  the  arc  closing  the  circuit. 

We  will  now  consider  the  influence  exercised  on  a  simple 
circuit,  by  an  increase  of  its  surface.    Hie  force  of  the  current 

for  a  single  element  was  designated  above  as  p  =         ,  \  if  now 

A  "r  ' 

the  surface  of  the  voltaic  elements  be  increased  n  times,  without 
altering  anything  else,  the  only  result  wiU  be  to  make  the 
resistance  in  the  circuit  itself  n  times  smaller,  owing  to  the 
diagonal  section  of  the  fluid,  through  which  the  current  must 
pasfli,   becoming   n  times    greater;    instead,    therefore,    of   the 

resistance  X,  we  shall  now  have  ~,  and,  consequently,  the  force 

of  the  current  p"  will  now  be, 

p**  = 


n 


or  what  is  the  same  thing, 

^  X  +  n/- 


o  d2 
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If  I,  that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  in  the  arc  closing  the  circoit, 
were  null,  the  force  of  the  current  would  be  proportional  to  the 
superfices  of  the  electric  element;  and  this  is  very  nearly  the 
case  when  /  is  extremely  small ;  an  increase  of  surface  produces, 
therefore,  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  current,  if  the  resistance 
in  the  closing  arc  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  in  the 
circuit  itself. 

The  values  for  the  resistances  in  the  circuit  itself,  and  in  the 
closing  arc,  must,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  be  referred  to  the 
same  unit. 

These  laws  are  fully  confirmed  by  experiment. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  force  of  the  current  stands  in  an 
inverse  relation  to  the  length  of  the  closing  arc,  we  have  merely  to 
complete  the  circuit  of  a  ^galvanic  element  (for  instance,  one  of 
BecqaerePs  elements)  by  a  tangential  compass,  and  then  insort, 
according  to  the  series,  pieces  of  wire  of  different  length,  noting 
each  time  the  corresponding  deviation. 

A  series  of  experiments  of  this  kind  gave  the  following 
results : 


Length  of  the  copper 
wire*  inierted. 

Deviation  obeerved. 

Tangent*  of  the  aD|^ 

0  metre. 

6 

10 

40 

70 

100 

62«  00' 

40    20 

28    SO 

9    45 

6    00 

4    15 

1,880 
0,849 
0,543 
0,172 
0,105 
0,074 

We  observe  here,  no  regularity  in  the  decrease  of  the  intensity 
of  the  current  on  lengthening  the  inserted  wire;  but  when 
we  consider  that  this  wire  is  not  the  only  resistance  to  the 
current,  and  that  in  the  electromotor  apparatus  itself,  and  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  compass  through  which  the  current  passes,  a 
resistance  has  to  be  overcome,  which  we  will  designate  as  the 
resistance  of  the  element^  it  will  be  evident  that  this  last  named 
resistance  may  be  estimated  as  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a  copper 
wire  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  one  inserted,  and  of  the  unknown 
length  X ;  the  following,  therefore,  are  actiially  the  corresponding 
lengths  of  the  circuit,  and  of  the  angles  of  deviation. 
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Length  of  the  chain. 

DeviktioD  obsenred. 

Tangents  of  the  angle 
of  deviation. 

X 

X  +      6 
X  +    10 
X  +    40 
X  +    70 
X  +100 

62"  00' 

40    20 

28    80 

9    45 

6    00 

4    15 

1,880 
0,849 
0,543 
0,172 
0;105 
0,074 

If  now  the  force  of  the  hydro-electric  currents  is  actually 
inversely  as  the  length  of  the  circuity  the  numbers  of  the  first 
column  must  be  inversely  as  the  numbers  of  the  last,  and 
consequently^  a? ;  a?  -f  5  =  0,849  :  1,880,  whence  it  follows  that 
«  =  4,11.  If,  in  the  same  manner,  we  compare  the  first  observa- 
tion with  all  those  succeeding  it,  we  shall  always  obtain  the  same 
value  for  « ;  and,  indeed,  the  values  thus  computed  for  x  are  very 
nearly  equal  to  each  other :  we  find,  for  instance,  besides  the  value 
already  computed,  4,06,  4,03,  4,14,  and  4,09  metres.  The  mean 
of  which  is  4,08. 

The  resistance  of  the  element  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  resis- 
tance of  a  copper  wire,  4,08  metres  in  length,  and  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  one  inserted.  If  we  make  this  length  our 
standard,  we  may  easily,  by  aid  of  the  general  law,  that  the 
force  of  the  current  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  circuit, 
compute  the  deviations  that  will  be  obtained,  and  then  compare 
them  with  those  directly  observed,  as  has  been  done  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 


LengUi  of  the  dreoit 

The  eompated  de- 
viation. 

The  deviation 
actoaOy  observed. 

Difference. 

4,08  metres 

9,08 

14,08 

44,08 

74,08 

104,08 

62"    00' 

40    18 

28    41 

9    56 

5    57 

4    14 

620   00' 

40    20 

28    80 

9    45 

6    00 

4    15 

+     2 

—  11 

—  11 
+     8 
+     1 

Such  an  accordance  between  the  results  of  observation,  and 
those  derived  firom  a  general  law,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  that  law.* 
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In  order  to  show  that  in  a  peifoctly  closed  circuit,  that  is^  where 
the  resistance  in  the  conductor  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  number 
of  the  elements  does  not  increase  the  force  of  the  current  in  the 
closing  arc,  we  must  successively  complete  a  circuit,  composed 
of  1,  2,  3,  or  4  elements,  through  the  tangential  compass,  and 
then  observe  the  corresponding  deviation.  A  series  of  experiments 
of  this  kind,  gave  the  following  results  : 


Number  of  elements. 

Deviation  observed 

1      . 

.    69» 

2    .        .        . 

.    66,5 

3    .        .        , 

.    67,5 

4     .         .         , 

.    67 

5     .        .        . 

.    68 

6    . 

.    64. 

We  see  here,  that  the  force  of  the  current  remains  almost 
entirely  unchanged,  not  increasing  with  the  addition  of  the 
elements.  The  reason  of  its  not  remaining  whoDy  unchanged 
is,  that  the  individual  elements  are  not  perfectly  equal. 

Where,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  resistance  to  be  over- 
come, the  force  of  the  current  is  certainly  increased  with  the 
number  of  the  elements.  Six  elements,  closed  by  the  tangential 
compass,  yielded  a  deviation  of  39®  after  the  insertion  of  a  wire 
40  metres  in  length. 

One  element,  closed  in  the  tangential  compass  by  the  same  ¥rire, 
measuring  40  feet  in  length,  only  showed  a  deviation  of  11^. 

Capacity  of  tnetab  for  conducting  electric  currents,  or  the  con- 
ductibility  of  metals, — In  the  experiments  given,  (at  page  404), 
pieces  of  wire,  varying  in  length,  were  inserted  in  the  closing 
arc  of  the  circuit,  and  the  relation  of  the  force  of  the  current 
to  the  length  of  the  closing  wire  was  thus  obtained.  If  now  we 
insert  into  the  closing  arc  wires  of  equal  length,  but  of  unequal 
thickness,  composed  of  the  same  metal,  and  still  observe  the 
corresponding  deviations  of  the  needle  of  the  tangential  compass, 
we  shall  ascertain  from  these  experiments  the  relation  that  the 
force  of  the  current  bears  to  the  thickness  of  the  wires ;  and  here 
we  find,  that  the  force  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  transverse 
section  of  the  wires ;  or  in  other  words,  that  two  wires  composed  of 
the  same  metal  will  exercise  an  equal  resistance,  if  their  lengths  are 
inversely  as  their  transverse  sections. 

In  order  to  compare  the  conductibility  of  different  metab, 
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no  method  is  aiinpler^  or  more  certain^  than  to  conduct  the  current 
of  a  sufficiently  powerful  element  through  a  tangential  compass^  to 
insert  wires  of  different  metals  in  the  closing  arc,  and  to  observe 
the  corresponding  deviations. 

The  following  are  the  numbers    expressing  the   capacity  of 
different  metals  for  conducting  electric  currents : 


Silver 

.    136 

Gold       . 

.    103 

Copper    . 

.     100 

Zinc 

28 

Platinum 

.      22 

Iron 

17 

Mercury 

2,6. 

That  is  to  say,  a  copper  wire  of  100  feet  in  length  offers  as 
great  a  resistance  to  an  electric  current,  as  equally  thick  wires 
of  silver,  zinc,  platinum,  iron,  &C.,  which  are  respectively  186,  28, 
22,  or  17  feet  in  length. 

The  conducting  power  of  fluids  is  very  smaU  in  comparison  to 
that  of  metals :  thus,  ex.  gr.,  the  conducting  power  of  platinum 
is  2^  million  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper;  while  the  conducting  power  of  distilled  prater  is  only 
0,0025  of  the  conducting  power  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper* 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


CHAPTER   I. 


MAGNETIC    ACTIONS  OF   THE    CURRENT. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  electric  current  is  capable 
of  making  the  magnetic  needle  deviate^  and  it  now  remains  for  us, 
without  entering  further  into  these  magnetic  actions^  to  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  applicaticms  that  have  been  made  of  the  devia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle^  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  force  of 
the  current.  The  following  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  further 
consideration  of  the  magnetic  actions  of  the  electric  current. 

MagnetizaHon  by  the  gdhmnie  current, — ^The  electric  cuivent  acts 
not  only  on  free  magnetism^  but  is  likewise  capable  of  separating 
the  still  combined  magnetic  fluids.  In  order  to  diow  the  action 
of  the  current  on  soft  iron^  we  need  only  plunge  the  wire  into  iron 
filings^  or  strew  them  over  it  during  the  passage  of  the  galvanic 
current.  The  iron  filings  remain  hanging  to  the  wire  until  the 
current  is  broken;  small  steel  needles  may  be  converted  into 
permanent  magnets  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current ;  in  order, 
FIG.  423.    FI0.424.  however,  to  render  the  current  very  active,  we 

must  make  it  pass  transversely  round  the  needle, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  arrangement  we  are  about  to 
describe.  A  copper  wire  is  wound  spirally  round 
^  a  glass  tube,  in  which  a  steel  needle  is  placed 
(see  Fig.  423).  If  now  we  let  a  current  pass 
through  the  convolutions  of  the  wire,  the  needle 
will  become  permanently  magnetic,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  current  should  pass  through  it 
for  the  space  of  a  minute  to  magnetise  the  needle 
--a  as  perfectly  as  possible. 

We  distinguish  right-handed  helices  as 
seen  in  Fig.  423,  from  left-handed  helices  as 
seen  in  Fig.  424.     In  the  former,  the  convola- 
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tiona  mn  in  the  same  maoner  as  in  a  cork-screw,  or  in  an  ordinary 
screw. 

In  r^ht-handed  lieliceB  the  north  pole,  (that  is  the  south 
end),  is  at  that  end  of  the  needle  where  the  +  current  enters  it, 
while,  in  the  left-handed  helix,  the  north  pole  is  at  the  extre- 
mity firom  whence  the  current  passes  out.  In  the  figures,  the 
north  pole  is  designated  as  b,  and  the  south  pole  as  a. 

We  may  make  magnets  of  soft  iron  by  means  of  the  gdhranic 
current,  far  surpassing  all  steel  magnets  in  force.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  encircle  a  strong  horse-shoe 
of  soft  iron  with  thick  copper  wire,  in  the  way  represented 
in  Fig.  436.  The  copper  wire  must  be  covered  with  silk,  in 
order  that  the  current  may  not  pass  laterally  from  one  winding 
to  anotiier,  (these  windings  lying  dose  ble- 
ther), or  be  transferred  to  the  iron,  bnt 
traverse  the  wire  in  its  whole  length.  l%e 
wire  is  twisted  round  the  curved  lines  of 
a  horse-shoe,  passing  round  in  the  same 
direction,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  the 
right ;  if,  therefore,  the  4-  current  enters 
-  at  a,  a  north  pole  will  be  formed  there,  and 
a  south  pole  at  b.  By  means  of  a  holder 
we  may  suspend  weights  to  a  magnet  of  this  kind.  Thus,  a 
magnet  whose  diameter  is  about  6  or  8  centimetres,  and  whose 
limbs  are  about  1  fi>ot  or  1,5  feet  in  lengthy  may  sustain  a  weight 
of  from  800  to  lOOOlbs.,  provided  the  wire  be  thick,  and  the 
current  passing  through  it  be  of  sufficient  strength.  As  electn>< 
motors  for  these  electro-magnets,  simple  circuits  of  a  large  area  are 
used,  or  Graved  or  Bmuetw'  elements ;  for  this  purpose,  however, 
all  the  sine  cylinders  must  be  connected  together,  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  the  carbon  cylinders  or  platintun  plates.  The 
magnetism  vanishes  as  the  current  ceases. . 

As  we  can  engender  a  temporarily  powerful  magnetism  in  soft 
iron  by  the  galvanic  current,  we  are  also  able  to  produce  steel 
magnets  of  great  force  by  the  same  means.  An  arrangement 
especially  applicable  to  this  pnrpose  is  the  wire  coil  constructed  by 
S^iai,  and  represented  in  Fig.  428, 

A  copper  wire  about  26  feet  in  length,  and  |th  of  an  indi  in 
thickness,  must  be  properly  encircled  with  silk,  and  then  wound 
into  a  coil,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The  height  of  the  wire  «)il 
amounts  to  about  I  inch,  and  the  diameter  of  the  inner  cavity  to 
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1|  iDcteB.  The  two  extremities  of  the  wires  are  iHong^  into 
coimection  with  the  poles  ctf  a  powerfiil  voltaic  element  when 
we  want  to  magnetise  a  steel  nxL 


Whilst  a  strong  current  circulates  through  the  wire  coils, 
the  steel  staff  or  rod  must  be  inserted  into  the  coil  and  moved 
hackward  and  Ibrwejrd,  and  when  the  middle  part  is  a  second  time 
in  the  coil,  the  circuit  is  openedj  and  the  rod  can  then  be  taken 
out  perfectly  magnetised. 

It  is  heat  to  put  a  piece  of  soft  iron  above  and  below  the  steel 
rod,  and,  if  the  rod  to  be  magnetised  be  of  a  horse-shoe  shape, 
it  should  be  provided  with  a  holder  daring  the  operation. 

.Appluiation  of  the  galvamc  eumtU  om  a  aumng  force. — The 
powerful  magnetic  actions  which  the  electric  current  is  capable  of 
producing,  have  led  to  the  idea  of  applying  them  as  a  moving 
power.  Fig.  4£7  shows  an  apparatus  which  is  well  adapted  to 
exhibit  the  manner  in  which  a  continuous  motion  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  magnetising  action  of  the  galvanic  current. 

A  Bisi  piece  of  soft  iron  curved  into  the  fonn  of  a  horse-shoe, 
and  fixed  to  a  stand,  being  encircled  by  a  copper  wire  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  electro-magnet  in  Fig.  42S.  The  one 
end  of  the  wire  goes  to  the  brass  column  a,  the  oih.es  to  b,  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  galvanic  element  are  attached  at  a  and 
b,  and  the  iron  A  Bia  thus  converted  into  a  magnet. 

Within  the  horse-shoe  A  B,  ^  similar  smaller  one  CD  is 
introduced,  which  rotates  about  a  vertical  axis.  This  iron  C  D  u 
likewise  encircled  by  a  copper  wire  in  the  manner  indicated,  the 
two  ends  of  the  wire  being  plunged  into  a  wooden  ring-shaped 
channel  filled  with  mercury.  This  channel  is  divided  into  two 
ports  by  means  of  a  wooden  or  ivory  partition,  the  one  part  being 
in  communicatiou  by  means  of  a  copper  wire  with  the  brass 
,  column  c,  and  the  oth»  with  the  brass   column  d.     (The  two 
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polee  of  a  simple  circuit  are  attached  at  e  and  d).  The  two 
partitiooB  miut  now  be  filled  with  mercury  to  such  a  height  that 
the  level  may  project  beyond  the  partitioii  walls,  altho^^  not  so 


BB  to  pass  from  one  space  to  the  otter,  which  may  easily  happen, 
owing  to  the  mercury  forming  a  convex  drop,  as  it  were,  in  each 
division.  The  two  ends  of  the  electro-magnet  CD  penetrate 
sufficiently  &r  into  the  vessel  so  as  to  dip  into  the  mercury 
on  either  side  of  the  partitioo  wall,  hut  in  such  a  maimar  as 
to  admit  of  their  passing  freely  over  it  during  the  rotation  of  the 
electro-magnet  CD.  In  the  position  t^  the  electro-magnet 
C  D  rqtresented  in  Fig.  437,  suj^toang  the  +  pole  of  a 
powerful  galvanic  element  to  be  connected  at  e,  and  its  — 
pole  at  1^  the  +  corrent  will  pass  Irom  «  to  the  left  division 
of  the  channel,  from  whence  it  will  go  through  the  copper  wire 
round  tbe  moving  horse-shoe  from  Dto  C,  then  firom  C  into  the 
rigbt  division  of  the  duumel,  and  from  thence  to  d.  In  this 
pootkm  the  pole  C  will  be  attracted  by  A,  and  D  by  B,  by  which 
a  rotatory  motion  of  the  dectnMuagnet  C  D  will  bftrndNMaA.  '%q^. 
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now  when  C  reaches  A,  and  D  reaches  B,  the  two  ends  of  the  wire 
of  the  inner  electro-magnet  will  pass  over  the  partition  wall ;  the 
current  that  makes  CD  magnetic  will  be  interrupted  for  a  moment; 
as  soon^  however^  as  the  ends  of  the  wires  have  passed  from  one 
division  into  the  other,  the  current  will  go  in  an  opposite  direction 
through  the  copper  wire  encircling  C  D,  the  pole  C  wiU  then  be 
repelled  by  A,  and  D  by  B,  whilst  C.  and  B  and  D  and  A  will 
attract  each  other,  thus  the  rotation  of  the  inner  electro-magnet 
will  be  continued  until  C  comes  to  B,  and  i>  to  ^,  and  by  another 
inversion  of  the  poles  of  the  inner  electro-magnet,  the  rotation 
of  the  latter  wiU  be  continued  in  an  opposite  direction. 

A  notched  wheel  is  secured  to  the  rotatory  axis  of  the  inner 
electro-magnet,  and  connected  with  a  second  wheel  of  larger 
diameter.  Around  the  axis  of  the  latter  a  string  is  wound^  which 
passes  over  a  pulley,  and  supports  a  hanging  weight  that  is  lifted 
by  the  rotation  of  the  inner  electro-magnet. 

This  apparatus  is  merely  an  improvement  upon  BUckufi 
rotation  apparatus,  in  which  a  steel  magnet  supplies  the  place 
of  the  e:iLtemal  electro-magnet,  whilst  the  rotating  iron  has  the 
form  of  a  straight  rod  surrounded  by  a  wire^  the  extremities  of 
which  are  immersed  in  a  channel  filled  with  mercury,  as  in  our 
apparatus,  the  rotation  being  maintained  by  the  inversion  of  the 
poles  succeeding  every  semi-revolution. 

The  attempts  made  by  Jacobi  in  Petersburg,  and  Wagner  in 
Frankfort,  to  apply  the  galvanic  current  practically  as  a  moving 
power,  have  not  hitherto  afforded  the  desired  results. 

Another  practical  application  of  the  magnetization  of  soft  iron 
by  galvanic  currents  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  Electric  Tele-^ 
graph,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  essentially  as  follows.  If  the 
two  extremities  of  a  wire  encircling  a  U-shaped  piece  of  soft  iron 
be  made  so  long  as  to  pass  many  miles  to  some  distant  place, 
at  which  there  is  a  galvanic  circuit,  we  may,  by  alternately  closing 
and  opening  this  circuit  with  the  wire  ends,  communicate  magnetism 
to,  or  remove  it  from  the  distant  iron ;  and  thus  we  may,  conse- 
quently, cause  the  electro-magnet  alternately  to  attract,  and  again  to 
repel  an  armature,  the  motion  of  which  is  by  means  of  a  tooth  of 
the  wheel  conveyed  to  the  hand  of  a  disc,  roimd  the  margin  of  which 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  marked.  If  the  hand  be  properly 
placed,  it  will  move  to  A  on  the  first  closing  of  the  circuit,  to  B 
on  the  succeeding  opening,  and  to  C  on  a  second  closing,  and  so 
forth.     We  may  thus  bring  the  hand  to  any  number  of  letters 
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after  the  corresponding  number  of  openings  and  closings  of  the 
circuit,  and,  consequently,  designate  words  and  sentences,  no  less 
than  single  letters*  It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  arrangement  of  this  apparatus. 

Directum  of  currents  by  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism. — 
Since  the  current  exercises  an  influence  on  magnets,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  like  action  is  conversely  transferred  by  magnets  to 
the  current,  and  that  they  are  able  to  direct  it  in  different  ways. 
Amongst  all  these  converse  phenomena,  the  most  interesting  is 
that  exercised  by  terrestrial  magnetism  on  currents,  and  attempts 
had  firequently  been  made  to  establish  moving  currents,  which, 
when  left  to  themselves,  might  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  needle;  these  experiments,  however,  all  failed,  owing  to 
the  necessary  mobility  not  being  given  to  the  currents.  At 
length  all  these  difficulties  were  overcome  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  of  Amphre,  which  admits  of  being  applied  to  all 
currents. 

Fig.  428  represents  two  vertical  brass  columns  secured  to  a 

wooden  stand,  and  having  at 
the  top  two  horizontal  arms, 
terminating    in    the    mercury 


cups  X  and  y^  of  which  the 
one  central  point  is  placed 
vertically  below  the  other. 
Where  the  horizontal  arms 
appear  to  be  in  contact,  they 
are  separated  by  insulating  sub- 
stances; when,  therefore,  the  feet 
of  the  columns  are  brought  in 
connection  with  both  poles  of  the  circuit,  one  of  the  electric 
fluids  will  reach  the  cup  a?,  and  the  other  the  cup  y.  One 
of  these  cups  may  be  named  the  positive^  and  the  other  the 
negatii^» 

A  copper  wire,  curved  in  the  manner  shown  in  Figs.  429  and 
480,  is  suspended  to  the  cups  x  and  y.  The  wire  ends  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  insulated  substance  where  they  appear  to  be  in 
contact;  they  are  curved  at  the  top,  and  provided  with  steel 
points  which  are  plunged  into  the  cups  x  and  y  (Fig.  428).  The 
one  point  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  rests  upon 
a  small  glass  plate,  while  the  other  point  is  only  just  immersed 
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in  the  mercury.      By    this  suspension   the  wire  becomes  very 
moveable. 

On  suffering  a  current  to  pass,  the  wire^  after  making  several 
oscillations^  will  place  itself  in  a  definite  position^  to  which  it  will 
invariably  return  if  removed  from  it. 

If  we  turn  the  current,  bringing  the  column  which  was  pre- 
viously in  connection  with  the  +  pole  of  the  circuit  into  contact 
with  the  — -  pole,  and  vice  versd,  the  wire  will  describe  half  a 
revolution  round  its  vertical  axis  of  rotation  before  it  will  recover  its 
equilibrium.  In  both  positions  of  equilibrium,  the  circle  stands 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  plane  makes  a  right  angle  with  that 
of  the  magnetic  meridian.  Stable  equilibrium  will  be  estabUihed 
when  the  positive  current  passes  from  east  to  west  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  circle. 

Very  weak  currents  are  even  directed  by  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  on  this  principle  rests  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  in 
Fig.  431.  In  a  piece  of  cork,  swimnciing  in  acidulated 
water,  we  secure  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  copper, 
which  reach  into  the  fluid,  and  are  connected  at  the 
top  by  a  circular  copper  wire.  When  placed  upon  the 
water,  a  current  will  be  found  which  passes  from  the 
zinc  in  the  water  to  the  copper,  and  then  through  the 
wire  following  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
This  current  is  suflSciently  strong  to  be  directed  by  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  will  therefore  so  much  the  more  be  directed, 
attracted  and  repelled  by  a  magnet. 

As  a  closed  circular  current,  revolving  round  a  vertical  axis, 
places  itself  at  right  angles  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  follows 
that  a  combination  of  parallel  circles  which  arc  traversed  in  the 
same  direction,  must  range  themselves  in  the  like  manner.     Thus 
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the  wire  helix  seen  in  Fig.  482^  when  suspended  by  Ampir^s  stand, 
Fio.  432.  and  when  traversed  by  a  current^  most 

place  itself  in  such  a  maimer  that  its 
axis  shall  be  in  the  line  of  the  direction 
of  the  needle  of  declination. 

It  not  only  follows  from  this,  that  the 
needle  of  declination  may  be  thus  imi- 
tated by  a  wire  helix,  but  also  that  the 
south  pole,  that  is,  the  one  directed  to  the  north,  is  the  one  on  the 
right  side  of  which  lies  the  ascending  current,  if  we  look  at  it  from 
its  present  side.  If  we  look  at  the  wire  from  a,  we  have  the  ascend- 
ing current  to  the  right,  and  the  descending  one  to  the  left ;  but 
if  we  consider  the  wire  helix  in  the  direction  of  b,  we  shall  have 
the  ascending  current  to  our  left;  a  consequently  is  the  south 
pole^  and  must  turn  to  the  north.  In  like  manner,  we  may  say 
that  if  a  needle  of  declination  be  placed  in  a  position  of  equili- 
brium, the  lower  current  will  go  from  east  to  west. 

The  board,  to  which  the  different  windings  of  the  wire  helix 
(Fig.  432)  are  secured,  is  made  of  a  non-conducting  substance. 

If  we  bring  a  magnetic  bar  to  the  helices  we  have  been 
considering,  we  may  observe  phenomena  perfectly  similar  to  those 
exhibited  on  bringing  a  magnetic  bar  near  a  needle  of  declination. 
In  fact  all  the  apparatus  hitherto  described  will,  as  we  may 
conjecture,  be  affected  by  magnetic  bars. 

Recgtrocal  action  of  galvanic  currents  on  each  other, — Two 
parallel  currents  always  exercise  an  action  on  each  other,  which  is 
more  or  less  energetic  according  to  their  distance,  intensity  and 
length.  If  we  consider  the  direction  of  the  motion  produced^  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  subjected  to  the  following  simple  law;  two 
parallel  currents  attract  each  other  if  they  move  in  the  same  direction^ 
but  repel  each  other  if  their  directions  be  opposite. 

The  above  statement  may  be  proved  by  the  following  apparatus : 
a  b  c  d  ef  is  a  rectangular  figure  formed  of  copper  wire,  and 
suspended  in  the  mercury  cups  x  and  y.  The  current  ascends 
through  the  column  /,  traverses  the  wire  figure  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows^  and  descends  into  the  column  v.  The  current  in  the 
column  t,  foUows  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  piece  of  wire 
de;  the  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  current  in  A  c  and  v. 
If  we  remove  the  rectangular  figure  from  the  position  represented 
in  Fig.  488,  it  will  always  return  to  the  same,  owing  to  d  e  being 
attracted  by  /,  and  b  chj  v. 
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If  we  put  the  wire  figure  in  Fig.  438  in  the  plaee  of  that 
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FIG.  434. 


suspended  in  Fig.  431^  the  current  in  the  wire  will  have  an  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  ^in  the  succeeding  column^  and  we  shall 
observe  a  repulsion ;  parallel  opposite  currents,  therefore,  rq^el  each 
other. 

We  call  such  currents  as  are  not  parallel^  cross  currents,  whether 
they  lie  in  the  same  plane^  and  their  directions  intersect  each  oiher^ 
or  whether  they  are  in  different  planes^  and  do  not  int^aeet  each 
other.  In  the  first  case^  the  crossing  point  is  the  point  in  which  they 
intersect  each  other;  in  the  second^  it  is  a  point  of  the  shortest 
distance  of  both  currents.  T\uo  cross  currents  always  strive  to 
range  themselves  parallel  to  each  other,  in  order  to  move  in  the  same 
direction ;  or  in  other  words :  attraction  takes  place  between  the 
parts  of  a  current  and  those  which  approach  the  crossing  point,  and 
then  again,  between  those  going  from  the  crossing  point.  Repulsion 
occurs  between  a  current  moving  towards  the  crossing  point,  and 
another  moving  away  from  the  same  point. 

li,  for  instance^  a  b  and  c  d  (Fig.  485)  are  two  currents^  whose 
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FIG.  436. 


crossing  point  is  r,  attraction  will  take  place  between  the  parts 
a  r  and  c  r,  in  which  the  current  that  passes  towards  the  crosaiog 
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pointy  and  between  the  parts  r  b  and  r  djin  which  it  goes  from  the 
crossing  point.  Bepulsion  takes  place  between  a  r  and  r  d,  and 
further  between  c  r  and  r  ft. 

The  apparatus  of  which  a  diagonal  section  is  represented  in 
Fig.  436^  and  an  outline  in  Fig.  437^  serve  to  prove  this  proposi- 
tion. Two  semi-circular  channels^  divided  by  insulated  partition 
walls  a  and  b,  are  inserted  in  a  plate  of  wood.  In  the  middle 
point  rises  a  spike^  to  which  is  attached  an  easily  moving  copper 
needle  c  d,  the  extremities  of  which  are  of  iron  and  dip  into 
the  mercury  of  the  channel.  Somewhat  below  this  needle  there 
is  another^  ef,  the  extremities  of  which  are  likewise  dipped  into  the 
mercury^  and  may  be  moved  by  the  hand.  The  current  which 
enters  at  x  passes  into  the  one  channel^  and  then  through  the  two 
needles  into  the  other^  and  passes  out  at  y. 

The  repulsion  is  exhibited  on  placing  the  needles  in  the  position 
indicated  by  Fig.  437^  and  the  attraction  on  bringing  them  into 
such  a  position  j  that  the  angle  e  r  d  may  be  less  than  a  right  angle. 

Ampire^s  Theory  of  Magnetism, — ^The  principle  of  this  theory 
consists  in  considering  each  molecule  of  a  magnet  surrounded  as  it 
were  by  a  current ^  always  circulating  about  it  and  returning  upon  its 
own  course^  which  may  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  be  regarded  as 
circular.  We  must^  therefore^  according  to  this  theory^  regard 
every  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet  to  be  some- 
what similar  to  what  we  have  attempted  to  delineate  in  Fig.  438. 
Instead  of  taking  into  account  all  the  elementary  currents  of  each 
diagonal  section^  we  may  suppose  the  latter  to  be  encircled  by  one 
single  current^  which  is  as  it  were  the  resultant  of  all  the 
dementary  currents  of  the  diagonal     section^  and  consequently 
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we  may  regard  a  magnetic  bar  as  a  system  of  parallelly  closed 
currents^  somewhat  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  439. 

What  we  have  said  here  of  a  magnetic  rod  applies  equally  to  a 
magnetic  needle^  and^  in  shorty  to  every  magnet,  let  its  form  be 
what  it  may. 

Let  us  suppose  a  wire  helix  extending  from  m.  Fig.  440,  to 
either  side,  and  traversed  by  the  current  in  the  direction  of  the 
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arrows ;  if  farther  we  assame  this  to  be  cot 
through  at  m,  and  the  two  parts  separated, 
it  follows  firom  our  definition  that  there  will  be 
a  south  pole  at  a  and  a  north  pole  at  b,  for  on 
turning  to  the  pole  at  a,  we  shall  have  the 
ascending  current  to  our  rights  while  on  turn- 
ing to  the  pole  at  b,  we  here  have  it  to  our  left. 
If  we  cut  a  wire  helix  at  right  angles  to  its 
-  axis^  two  contrary  poles  will  be  formed^  exactly 
as  on  breaking  a  magnet. 

Further  it  is  clear^  that  the  contrary  poles 
a  and  b  attract  each  other^  for  on  looking  only 
at  the  end  circle^  we  see  that  the  currents  are 
directed  parallelly  and  similarly,  and  the  aame 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  all  the  other  circles. 
The  best  way  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  attractkm  and 
repulsion  of  the  poles  in  different  positions  of  the  magnets  with 
respect  to  each  other,  is  by  drawing  arrows  upon  wooden  or 
pastebord  cylinders  firom  1  to  1,6  foot  in  length,  and  from 
2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  as  seen  in  Fig.  439,  which  represents 
the  direction  of  the  currents;  further  we  may,  in  like  manner, 
mark  on  both  cylinders  the  similar  poles,  designating  the  north 
pole  as  +>  for  instance,  and  the  south  pole  as  — .  By  the  help 
of  two  such  models  we  may  easily  show  how  similar  poles  always 
repel,  and  contrary  poles  attract  each  other,  and  in  whatever 
manner  we  bring  them  near  one  another. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  also 
depends  upon  such  currents,  moving  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
parallel  with  the  magnetic  equator. 

Rotation  of  moveable  currents  and  magnets. — Let  abed, 
Fig.  441,  be  the  horizontal  section  of  a  magnet  standing  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  a  vertical  current  appearing  foreshortened 
at  the  point  s,  and  which  wc  will  assume  to  be  ascending,  and 
FIG.  441.  *  which  is  capable  of  rotating  round  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  magnet ;  it  will  then  be  evident  from  the  above 
developed  principles,  that  the  portion  a  b  of  the 
'^  magnetic  current  will  repel  the  current  «,  while 
it  will  be  attracted  by  b  c,  the  current  s  must  conse- 
quently rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  magnet. 
If  the  current  s  were  descending,  the  rotatory  direction  would 
be  reversed;    in   like  manner,  of  course  the  inversion  of   the 
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magnetic   poles  will  occasion  the  rotation  to  asanine  an  inverse 

direction. 

A    rotation    of  tluB  tcind  may  be  effected   by  means   of  the 

Bpparatas  seen  in  442.  To  a  vertical  staff  /  is  attached  a  move- 
able horizontal  staff  a,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  moved  to 
any  height  we  please,  by  means  of 
a  screw.  This  horizontal  staff  is 
provided  with  a  brass  ring,  to  which 
is  attached  a  circular  wooden  ehannel 
for  holding  mercury.  In  the  brass 
ring  there  is  a  cork  disc,  through 
the  miiUle  of  which  passes  a  vertical 
magnetic  bar,  having  at  the  top  a 
joint  with  a  steel  cap  screwed  on  it. 
This  cup  has  a  fine  pcunt  in  its 
centre,  supporting  a  copp^  band  b, 
which  is  curved  at  either  ude,  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  lower  ends, 
with  their  platinum  points,  dip 
into  the  mercury.  In  the  middle 
of  the  copper  band  is  a  mercury 
I  cup  p.  On  the  one  polar  wire  of  the 
'  chain  being  immersed  in  the  cup  p, 
and  the  other   in  the  channel,  the 

current  passes  through  the  two  arms  of  the  copper  band,  which 

then  b^ns  to  rotate.     The  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  current 

in  the  one  arm  of  the  band  is  sustained  by  the  action  which  the 

magnet  produces  on  the  current  in  the  other  arm. 

We  may  similarly  produce  the  rotation  of  a  moveable  magnet 

round  a  fixed  current,  and  the  rotation  of  a  moving  current  round 

a  fixed  magnet ;    and  the  apparatus    serving  for  this    purpose 

have  been  constracted  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PHENOMENA    OF   INDUCTION. 

An  electric  current  is  able  to  engender  like  electric  currents  in 
another  contiguous  conductor  at  the  moment  of  its  origin  or  its 
cessation^  and  also  by  mere  approximation  or  distance. 

These  phenomena  were  discovered  by  Faraday  in  the  year 
1838,  and  deserve  the  greatest  attention,  both  owing  to  liieir 
theoretical  importance,  and  to  the  numerous  facts  that  can  be 
derived  from  this  principle.  These  new  currents  produced  in 
conductors  by  the  distributing  action  of  other  currents!,  are 
termed  Induction  currents.  They  might  also  be  called  temporary 
currents,  as  they  last  but  a  inoment.  K  we  were  to  name  them 
according  to  their  origin,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
thermo-electric  and  the  hydro-electric  currents  we  might  give  them 
the  appellation  of  magneto-electric,  or  electro-electric,  since  they 
are  either  engendered  by  magnetism  or  electricity.  We  will, 
however,  once  for  all,  abide  by  the  term  Induction  currents,  which 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  natural  philosophers. 

Action  of  an  electric  current   on  a  conducting  circuit  within 

itself, — ^Two   copper   wires  covered  with  silk  thread  are  wound 

upon    a    reel    of   wood    or    metal    in    the    way    exhibited    in 

Fig.  443.     The  one  wire  runs  beside  the  other  without  there 

no.  443.  being  any  communication  between 

them;  if,  therefore,  we  close  a 
galvanic  circuit  with  one  wire, 
while  we  place  its  two  ends  a 
and  b  in  connection  with  its  poles, 
the  current  will  circulate  through 
that  wire  without  passing  into  the 
other.  In  this  other  wire,  however,  a  current  in  an  opposite 
direction  is  produced  by  the  inductive  action  of  this  current, 
provided  the  ends  c  and  d  of  this  second  wire  are  in  connection ; 
which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  multiplicator,  on  bringing  c 
into  communication  with  the  end  of  one  of  the  wires  of  the  latter, 
and  d  with  the  end  of  the  other  wire.  At  the  moment  in  which 
we  close  the  galvanic  circuit  with  the  first  wire,  the  deviation  of 
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the  needle  of  the  multiplicator  indicates  a  current  in  the  adjoining 
wire;  supposing  the  positive  current  to  pass  in  the  main  wire 
from  ato  b,  the  multiplicator  manifests  that  there  is  a  current  in 
the  contiguous  wire  traversing  it  in  a  direction  from  dto  c. 

This  current  in  the  adjoining  wire  is  not^  however^  lasting^  for 
the  needle  of  the  multiplicator  returns  immediately  to  zero  on 
the  graduated  line;  as  soon  as  the  principal  current  is  inter- 
rupted^ the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  turns  in  the  opposite 
direction^  it^  therefore^  indicates  a  current  passing  through  the 
neighbouring  wire  in  the  direction  from  c  to  d,  consequently^  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  interrupted  current  had  moved. 

An  electric  current  may  therefore  induce  currents  in  a  con- 
tiguous wire  both  at  the  moment  of  its  origin  and  of  its  cessation. 
The  current  induced  by  the  closing  of  the  circuit  has  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  one  induced  by  the  interruption  of  the  circuity 
and  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal  current. 

In  the  above  adduced  experiments,  the  current  in  the  principal 
wire  induced  a  current  in  the  other  wire  both  at  the  moment  of  its 
origin  and  of  its  cessation ;  we  might,  therefore,  conjecture  that 
these  actions  were  produced  by  some  modifications  accompanying 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  current.  To  remove  all 
doubt  on  the  subject,  Faraday  has  proved  by  experiment,  that 
exactly  the  same  results  are  obtained  on  bringing  a  conducting 
wife  that  is  traversed  by  a  current,  consequently,  the  wire  from 
which  the  inducing  action  proceeds  nearer  to,  or  further  from 
the  wire  in  which  we  wish  to  induce  a  current. 

If  therefore  we  say,  that  the  action  of  a  current  on  a  closed 
conductor  begins,  we  either  understand  thereby  that  the  inducing 
current  itself  begins,  or  that  it  is  already  on  its  course,  and 
brought  near  to  the  closed  conductor.  In  these  two  cases  the 
actions  are  precisely  similar.  If  we  say  that  the  action  of  a 
current  on  a  closed  conductor  stops,  it  means,  that  the  inducing 
current  itself  either  ceases,  or  is  removed  from  the  closed  con- 
ductor. 

Currents  of  induction  produce  all  the  actions  of  ordinary 
currents,  as,  for  instance,  shocks  and  sparks.  On  bringing  the 
ends  of  the  wires  c  d  close  together,  we  see  a  spark  pass  over, 
if  the  circuit  be  closed  by  the  ends  a  and  b  of  the  inducing  wire. 
If  we  seize  the  wire  end  c  in  one  hand,  and  d  in  the  other,  (the 
hands  must  be  somewhat  moistened  for  making  the  experiment), 
we  shall  feel,  on  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  principal  current  a 
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ehock^  the  violence  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  kngth  of  the 
coiled  wire. 

Very  violent  actions  may  be  produced  on  the  nerves  by  the 
above  described  double  spiral  apparatus^  for  if  the  encircling  wire 
be  of  considerable  length,  the  intensity  of  the  inductive  currents 
will  be  incomparably  stronger  than  those  of  the  current  yielded  by 
the  galvanic  circuit  commonly  used.  A  simple  galvanic  circuity  or 
even  a  battery  of  4,  6,  or  even  12  pairs  gives  no  shocks  by  itadf, 
but  if  we  close  a  circuit  of  a  few  or  only  one  panr^  with  the  ends 
of  the  inducing  wire  we  shall  obtain  a  powerful  shock  at  this 
wire. 

An  induction  spiral  changes,  therefore,  in  some  d^ree  the 
electric  quantity  of  a  current  yielded  by  one  or  more  pairs  of 
large  superficies  into  a  current  of  great  intensity;  an  apparatus  of 
this  kind  affords,  therefore,  an  exceHent  means  of  producing 
physiological  effects,  if  care  be  taken  alternately  to  close  and  open 
the  circuit  in  rapid  succession.  Many  very  ingenious  contrivances 
have  been  proposed  for  effecting  this  purpose. 

Action  of  the  windings  on  each  other, — If  we  close  a  simple 
circuit  by  a  short  wire,  we  shall  obtain  only  a  faint  spark  on  again 
opening  it,  and  no  shock ;  but  if  we  use  a  very  long  wire  instead 
of  the  short  one,  wc  shall  see  a  much  stronger  spark  on  op«ung 
the  circuit,  and  if  we  hold  one  end  of  the  wire  in  one  hand,  and 
the  other  in  the  opposite  hand,  we  shall  perceive  a  shock  at  the 
moment  of  opening  the  circuit.  These  actions  are  very  much 
strengthened  by  winding  the  wire  as  closely  as  possible,  and  here 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  cover  the  wire  with  silk,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  current  passing  laterally  from  one  winding  to 
another. 

This  action  of  long  spiral  wires  may  be  well  shown  by  means 
of  a  simple  spiral,  Fig.  444,  it  being  only  necessary  to  plunge  the 

wire  ends  m  and  n  into  the  mercury  cups 
forming  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  and  on 
withdrawing  the  ends  of  the  wires  we  shall  sec 
a   brighter   spark   and  feel  the  shock.      On 
suffering  these  shocks  to  pass  in  rapid  succes- 
sion through  the  body,  violent  actions  on  the 
nerves  may  be  induced. 
As  to  what  relates  to  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  we 
shall  easily  comprehend  that  they  must  stand   in  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  induction  phenomena  before  described.     Faraday 
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ascribes  these  effects  to  an  inductive  action  reciprocally  exercised 
on  each  other  by  the  convolutions  of  one  and  the  same  spiral^  and 
calls  this  current  of  induction  an  extra-current.  It  arises  at  the 
moment  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  circuit. 

Induction  of  electric  currents  by  magnets, — A  metal  wire 
encircled  with  silk  must  be  wound  over  a  wooden  or  metal  rod^ 
the  inner  opening  of  which  is  sufSciently  large  to  admit  of  the 
insertion  of  a  magnet.  The  two  ends  m  and  n  of  the  wire  must  be 
put  into  communication  with  the  two  ends  of  the  multiplicator  wire 
of  a  galvanometer,  sufSciently  far  removed  to  prevent  the  magnet 
from  causing  the  needle  of  the  instrument  to  deviate.  At  the  moment 
in  which  the  magnet  is  inserted  into  the  helix,  we  shall  observe 
a  deviation  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  which,  however,  will  soon 
445  return  to  the  point  0  of  the  graduated  divi- 

sion, moving  away  again  in  an  opposite 
direction  on  withdrawing  the  magnet  from 
the  helix.  The  direction  of  the  current  indi- 
cated by  the  galvanometer  on  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  magnet  is  opposite  to  that  of  the 
currents,  which,  according  to  Ampire's  theory 
circulate  about  the  magnet;  the  current 
induced  in  the  wire  on  the  removal  of  the 
magnet  has  the  same  direction  as  these 
currents. 

By  Okh  experiment  an  action  is  produced  on  the  closed  wire 
coils  on  the  approximation  or  removal  of  the  magnet ;  but  this 
magnetic  action  may  begin  and  cease  in  a  different  manner; 
it  may,  for  instance,  begin  at  the  moment  in  which  the  magnetic 
fluids  in  the  iron  are  decomposed,  and  cease  when  it  returns  to 
the  non-magnetic  condition.  This  may  be  shown  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  Fig.  446  a  A  is  a  strong  horse-shoe  magnet,  m  c  n  tx  piece  of 
wiQ.  446.  soft  iron,  likewise  bent  in  the  form  of  a 

horse-shoe,  and  having  its  limbs  enclosed 
by  the  coils  of  one  long  wire  covered 
with  silk.  The  direction  of  the  coils  on 
both  limbs  must  be  such,  that  on  the 
current  passing  through  the  wire,  the  two 
limbs  may  form  opposite  poles.  The  two 
ends  of  the  wire  are  connected  together  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  iron  and  the 
mag[xet^  and  a  simple  magnetic  needle,  above 
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or  bdow  which  the  wire  is  conducted^  is  at  once  made  to  deviate  by 
the  induced  current.  If  we  rapidly  bring  the  magnet  a  6  to  the 
Umbs  m  n,  the  needle  will  indicate  the  preaence  of  a  current^  having 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  which^  according  to  An^ire^s  thecnry, 
circidatea  round  the  iron  that  has  now  been  converted  into  a 
magnet.  On  the  removal  of  the  magnet  a  b,  the  induced  current 
takes  the  same  direction  as  the  one  now  ceasing  in  the  soft 
iron. 

We  may  easily  show  that  this  current  induced  in  the  wire  is  not 
the  direct  action  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  approximated  magnet; 
for  this  current  attains  such  intensity^  that  if  even  the  two  ends  of 
the  wire  are  not  in  perfect  contact^  but  at  some  little  distance  firom 
each  other,  a  vivid  spark  will  pass  over,  as  well  when  the  magnet 
iB  rapidly  approximated,  as  when  it^is  removed.  This  electric 
spark  is  evidently  produced  by  magnetic  actions.  On  taking  one 
end  of  the  wire  in  each  hand,  we  experience  on  the  approximation 
and  removal  of  the  magnet  a  shock,  which,  provided  the  magnet 
be  sufficiently  powerful,  will  be  like  the  shock  of  a  small  Leyden 
jar. 

Currents  may  even  be  induced  by  terrestrial  magnetism.  If  we 
hold  a  rod  of  soft  iron,  encircled  by  a  wire  helixj  in  the  direction 
of  the  needle  of  inclination,  and  then  suddenly  invert  it,  so  that 
its  upper  part  shall  incline  downward,  and  vice  versd,  a  current  will 
be  induced  in  the  wire  helix. 

K  the  inner  horse-shoe  of  the  apparatus,  seen  in  Hg.  427, 
rotate  under  the  circumstances  indicated  in  the  experiment  adduced, 
currents  must  be  induced  in  the  windings  of  the  wire  on  the 
approximation  of  the  Umbs  of  the  inner  horse-shoe  towards  those 
of  the  external  iron,  these  currents  will  be,  according  to  the  above 
developed  principles,  opposite  to  those  occasioned  by  the  rotation ; 
the  currents,  induced  by  rotation,  must  necessarily  weaken  the  force 
with  which  the  limbs  of  the  two  horse-shoes  attract  and  repel  each 
other ;  and  thus  these  currents  of  induction  cause  the  mechanical 
effect  produced  by  such  apparatus  of  rotation  to  be  much  less  conside- 
rable than  one  might  be  led  to  expect,  judging  from  the  force  of 
magnetism  that  may  be  imparted  to  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  by  a 
galvanic  current. 

Magneto-electric  machines  of  rotation. — If  we  suppose  the  ends  of 
the  inductive-spirals,  which  are  at  the  poles  of  the  core  of  a  horse- 
shoe formed  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  (as  have  been  considered  at  page 
423)  to  be  in  connection  with  each  other,  and  then  that  this  soft 
•ron  revolves  rapidly  about  a  vertical  axis,  so  that  the  pole  m. 
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vhicli  ia  immediBtely  above  a,  Bfter  hfdf  a  rerolation,  stands 
above  h,  there  will  then  be  a  cnrreot  induced  in  tlie  convolutions 
of  the  wire,  nt  recedes  from  a,  and  n  from  b ;  this  cmrent 
will  now  continue  with  varying  strength,  but  with  unvarying 
direction  during  half  a  revolution,  that  is,  while  m  turns  from 
a  to  h,  and  n  from  b  to  a/  as  soon,  however,  as  the  second 
rotation  begins,  the  direction  of  the  enrreut  will  change,  and 
win  again  change  after  the  completion  of  a  whole  rotation; 
if,  therefore,  the  soft  iron  rotate  rapidly  with  its  wire  convoln* 
tions,  the  latter  will  be  constantly  traversed  by  alternating 
cnrrenta,  passing  into  each  other  every  time  the  poles  of  the  soft 
iron  stand  over  tiie  poles  of  the  magnet.  That  the  direction  of  the 
cnrrents  actnally  changes  in  the  way  indicated,  is  easily  seen  from 
the  rules  given  concerning  the  direction  of  the  induced  cnrrents, 
for  as  a  and  b  are  opposite  poles,  the  removal  of  a  mast  induce  a 
current  in  the  same  direction  as  an  approximation  towards  the 
pole  b. 

Id  order  to  he  able  conveniently  to  make  experiments  on  the 


currents  induced  by  magnets,  machines   have  been   constructed 
accocding  to  the  above  indicated  principles,  which  hear  the  name  of 
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magneto-electric  machines  of  rotation.  Fig.  447  represents  one  of 
these.  The  inductive  spirals,  A  and  B,  are  wound  round  two 
cylinders  of  soft  iron,  secured  to  the  two  ends  of  a  horusontal  iron 
plate,  the  centre  of  which  is  on  a  vertical  iron  axis,  as  may  be  seen 

Fio  448  ^  ^S*  ^^'  ^^  manner  in  which  the  rotation 
of  this  vertical  iron  axis  is  effected,  is  made  appa- 
rent in  Fig.  447,  and  needs  no  further  explanation. 
During  the  rotation  the  two  iron  cores  pass  under  the 
poles  of  several  powerful  horse-shoe  magnets,  laid 
^BW  horizontally  over  each  other,  and  each  iron  core 

of  the  horse-shoe  is  thus  alternately  converted  into 
a  north  and  a  south  pole. 

The  convolutions  around  both  iron  cores  are  of  course  formed 
only  by  one  very  long  piece  of  wire.  The  one  end  is  fastened  by 
means  of  a  screw  to  an  iron  ring  ff  protected  by  some  insulating 
substance,  solid  wood  or  iron,  from  contact  with  the  iron  axis  of 
rotation,  as  seen  in  Fig.  449.  The  opposite  end  of  the  wire  is 
in  like  manner  screwed  upon  the  iron  plate  which  supports 
two  cores ;  it  is,  consequently,  in  contact  with  the  whole  iron  axis 
of  rotation. 

On  this  iron  axis  an  iron  cylinder  h  is  immediately  secured, 
which  we  will  at  once  consider.  As  the  iron  ring  ^  is  in 
FIG.  449.  communication  with  one  end  of  the  wire,  and  the  iron 
cylinder  h  with  the  other,  we  may  regard  g  and  k  as 
the  ends  themselves;  the  inductive  spiral  will  be 
closed  on  bringing  ff  and  h  into  connecting  communi- 
cation with  each  other ;  on  this  being  done  the  current  of  induction 
will  circulate  in  the  wire  coils,  and  the  whole  system  be  made 
to  rotate.  For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  matter,  we  will 
designate  the  whole  rotating  system  by  the  name  of  Inductor. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  iron  cylinder  A,  which  consists  of 
three  divisions  lying  over  one  another,  and  of  which  only  the 
middle  one  has  a  perfectly  unbroken  circumference.  At  the  upper 
parts  are  two  channel-like  depressions  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other,  while  at  the  lower  end  of  A  a  part  is  cut  away, 
which  takes  off  about  half  the  circumference,  as  may  be  clearly  seen 
in  our  Figure. 

On  cither  side  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is  a  small  brass  colunm 
with  several  apertures,  in  which  metallic  springs  may  be  inserted, 
and  the  circuit  be  thus  closed  in  various  ways. 

Our  Figure  represents  the  machine  as  it  must  be  arranged^ 
in  order  to  produce  powerful  physiological  actions.     In  the  upper- 
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most  apertare  of  the  column  to  the  right,  a  spring  is  screwed  on 
vhich  constantly  presses  upon  the  iron  ring  y  during  the 
rotation  of  the  inductor;  but  the  steel  spring  in  the  next 
apeitore  closes  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  iron  cylinder  h, 
and  in  this  manner  the  circuit  is  closed ;  while,  as  often  aa  the 
end  of  the  steel  wire  passes  over  one  of  the  channel-like  depres- 
sions,  the  connection  is  interrupted.  This  interruption  occors 
exactly  when  the  poles  of  the  inductors  have  been  removed  from 
over  the  magnetic  poles.  There  exists,  however,  another  connec- 
tion between  the  iron  ring  g  and  the  cylinder  h,  into  which  the 
human  body  may  be  brought.  A  brass  spring,  constantly  pressing 
upon  the  middle  part  of  the  cylinder  h,  is  screwed  into  the  left 
side  of  the  brass  pillar ;  by  which  means  the  small  brass  pillar  to 
the  1^  is  coDDCCted  with  A,  as  y  is  with  the  pillar  to  the  right. 
A  metallic  conductor  L  is  in  connecting  contact  with  the  pillar  to 
the  left,  and  the  conductor  R  with  the  pillar  to  the  right ;  as 
often,  therefore,  as  the  current  there  is  interrupted  by  the  sliding 
no.  4S0. 


(^  the  steel  spring  over  the  depressions,  the  shock  of  disjunction 
will  pass  through  the  body,  for  it  is  only  then  that  the  electric 
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current  (which  hitherto  has  passed  directly  from  h  through  4he 
steel  spring  to  the  right  hand  pillar)  now  passes  by  a  eireoitoiu 
course,  first  to  the  left  pillar,  from  this  to  the  conductor  L,  through 
the  human  body  to  R,  and  then  finally  to  the  pillar  at  the  right 
On  turning  the  machine  rapidly,  the  shocks  of  disjunction  will 
succeed  each  other  so  violently  that  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to 
endure  the  efiect.  If  we  wish  to  weaken  the  intensity  of  the 
shocks,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  machine  more  slowly,  or  to 
connect  both  poles  of  the  inducing  magnets,  by  means  of  an 
armature  of  soft  iron. 


PART    V. 

THERMO-ELECTRIC   CURRENTS   AND   ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY.* 

If  two  metallic  bars  be  so  soldered  together  that  they  compose 
a  closed  circuit  of  any  form  we  choose  to  give  them,  a  more  or  less 
intense  current  will  be  produced  as  often  as  the  temperature  varies 
at  the  two  places  of  jimction,  the  current  continuing  as  long  as  this 
difference  of  temperature  is  maintained. 

This  may  be  shown  for  a  special  case  with  the  apparatus  in 

Fig.  451.     s  s'  is  ei  piece  of  bismuth,   s  c  s'  bl  band   of  copper 

Fio.  451.  soldered  on  the  ends  of  the  bismuth  bars ;    a  b  19 

a  magnetic  needle,  moveable  freely  on  a  point.  If 
the  two  places  of  junction  have  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  surrounding  air,  the  apparatus  must  be 
so  placed  that  the  plane  s  c  s*  may  coincide  with 
the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meredian,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  needle  may  stand  parallel  with  the 
axis  and  the  longer  sides  of  the  bismuth  bar.  As 
soon  now  as  one  of  the  joining-places,  «,  for  instance,  is  heated, 
the  needle  will  experience  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  dem- 
tion ;  but  if  this  spot  8  be  cooled  below  the  temperature^  of  the 
surrounding  air,  we  shall  observe  a  deviation  in  the  opposite 
'direction. 

These  deviations  of  the  needle,  first  to  the  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  evidently  indicate  the  presence  of  an  electric  current, 
traversing  the  apparatus  in  a  definite  direction,  if  the  spot  8  be 
warmer  than  s* ;  but  in  an  opposite  one  if  «  be  cooler  than  s'. 

*  Professor  T.  Thomsoii*^  '*  Heat  aAdlAficVtvdVi"  ^n<^.  Iivd  edition,  London,  1840. 
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All  metals  do  not  yield  the  same  marked  results  as  bismuth 
and  copper;    and  in  such  cases  we  must  use  a  system  of  two 
needles^  as  seen  in  Fig.  452^  instead  of  one.    The  upper  band  s  c  8* 
Fio.  452.        lias  an  opening  in  the  middle,  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  connecting  piece  between  the  two  needles, 
while  the  poii^t,  however,  on  which  the  system  of  the 
two  needles  plays,  passes  to  the  upper  needle. 

It  is  not  essential  to  have  an  especial  apparatus 
(as  seen  in  Fig.  462)  for  making  the  fundamental 
experiments  on  thermo-electric  currents,  since  we 
may  use  any  delicately  suspended  compass  needle 
destined  for  this  purpose,  somewhat  like  that  delineated  in  Fig.  453. 
FTo.  453.  FIO.  454.  Here  we  have  an 

elongated  paralle- 
logram. Fig.  454, 
as  the  thermo- 
electric element, 
composed  of  bis- 
muth and  anti- 
mony. In  our 
figure  the  lightly  shaded  half  de- 
signates the  former,  and  the  darkly 
shaded  half  the  latter  constituent. 
The  two  metals  are  soldered  to- 
gether at  8  and  4^.  In  order  to 
make  this  experiment,  we  must 
carefully  warm,  over  a  small  spirit  lamp,  the  one  soldered  junction, 
and  then  hold  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  figure  over  the  mag- 
netic needle,  which  must  then  be  in  its  usual  position.  We  must 
remark  here,  that  Fig.  454  is  delineated  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale  than  458 ;  since  the  parallelogram  of  bismuth  and  antimony 
ought  to  be  so  large,  that  each  of  its  longer  sides  may  be  at  least 
of  equal  length  with  the  magnetic  needle. 

Simple  thermo-electric  circuits  are  often  made  in  the  manner 
represented  in  Fig.  455 ;  a  b  ia  a  small  bar  of  antimony  or  bis- 


ne.  455. 
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muth,  at  both  sides  of  which  a  copper  wire 
a  e  d  c  ia  soldered.  To  make  this  experi- 
ment, we  must  warm  the  one  soldered  join-^ 
ing  either  at  a  or  6,  and  hold  the  piece  of 
wire  e  d  over  the  needle. 
The  investigations  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  mutual  rela- 
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tion  of  different  metals,  with  respect  to  the  excitement  of  ihenno- 
electric  currents,  have  shown  that  the  metals  admit  of  being  ranged 
in  one  series,  which  has  this  property,  that,  on  forming  a  circrnt 
of  every  two  metals,  and  heating  the  place  of  contact  of  the  two, 
the  +  current  at  this  spot  will  pass  from  the  metal  standing 
immediately  below  it  to  the  one  above. 

Antimony  Tin 

Arsenic  Silver 

Iron  Manganese 

Zinc  Cobalt 

Gold  Palladium 

Copper  Platinum 

Brass  Nickel 

Rhodium  Mercury 

Lead  Bismuth 

Thus,  in  the  apparatus  Fig.  451,  the  current  will  pass  in  the 
direction  from  8  over  c  to  4^,  and  then  back  to  «  on  heating  the 
soldered  part  at  s.  At  this  point  s,  therefore,  the  next  body 
standing  higher,  viz.  copper,  is  positive  with  respect  to  the  lower 
one,  bismuth.  In  the  parallelogram,  Fig.  454,  the  positive  current 
circulates  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  if  the  spot  at « ia  wanner. 

Thermo-electric  Piles. — ^As  in  the  case  of  Yolta's  piles,  so  we 
may  also  here  combine  many  thermo-electric  elements  to  form 
thermo-electric  piles,  capable  of  giving  a  current  if  the  soldered 
parts  1,  8,  5,  &c.,  be  wanned,  while  the  intervening  points  remain 
cold. 

Thermo-electric  piles  of  this  kind  may  serve,  in  connection  with 
multiplicators,  to  make  the  slightest  difference  of  temperature 
manifest.  Amongst  all  those  constructed  for  this  purpose,  the 
apparatus  proposed  by  Mobile  is  undeniably  the  most  ingenious 
and  the  most  sensitive.     Fig.  456  represents  an  apparatus  of  this 

kind.  It  is  composed  of  from  25  to  30  very 
fine  needles  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  which 
are  about  4  or  5  centimetres  in  length.  They 
are  so  soldered  together,  see  Fig.  457,  that  all 
the  even  soldered  joinings  are  on  one  side,  and 
the  odd  joinings  on  the  other.  The  whole  forms 
a  small,  compact,  solid  bundle,  owing  to  the 
insulating  substances  with  which  the  intervals 
between  the  several  rods  are  filled;  for  they 
must  of  course  not  be  in  contact,  excepting  st 
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the  soldered  joinings.  One  of  the  two  half  elements  in  which  the 
circuit  terminates  is  in  connection  with  the  peg  x,  and  the  other 
with  the  peg  y ;  x  and  y  form  in  this  manner  the  two  poles  of  the 
pile,  and  are  broi^ht  into  conunnnication  with  the  ends  of  the 
multiplicator  wire. 

If  the  soldered  points  on  the  one  side  experience  the  stighteat 
elevation  of  tcmperatoie,  the  mnltiplicator  needle  will  at  once 
deviate  from  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Animal  Electricity. — It  has  been  long  known  that  there  are 
fishes  capable  of  imparting  electric  shocks;  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  torpedo  and  the  electric  eel.  The  former 
is  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  latter  only  in  the  inland  pools  of  Sooth  America. 

When  the  torpedo  is  out  of  water,  we  experience  a  shock  on 
tonching  any  part  of  its  sldn,  either  with  the  finger  or  the  whole 
band. 

We  may  in  like  manner  receive  a  shock  on  touching  the  fish 

with  a  good  conductor,  as  that  of  a  metal  rod  several  feet  in  length. 

The  shock  is  prevented  by  every  bad  conductor,  and  we  may 

ne.  458.  GonBequently  seize  the   animal  with 

impunity  by  means  of  a  glass  or  resin 

hook. 

The  back  of  the  animal  is  posi- 
tively,  and  the  abdomen  negatively 
electric ;  the  electric  current  passing 
through  a  conducting  wire,  and  con- 
necting the  back  and  abdomen,  pro- 
duces all  the  actions  of  electric  cur- 
rents, although  only  in  a  modified 
form. 

The  organ  in  which  the  electricity 
is  developed  has,  in  the  di£Ferent 
electric  fishes,  essentially  the  same 
texture  and  appearance,  although  its 
form,  size,  and  arrangement  differ. 
We  wUl  now  attempt  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  organ  of  the  torpedo, — the  fish 
which  has  been  most  accurately  ex- 
amined. 

Fig,  468  represents  a  torpedo  seen 
from  above,  opened  at  the  side  to  show  Uie  electric  oi^an.    This 
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passes  anteriorly  close  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  its  upper  BOT&ee 
touching  the  skin  of  the  back  by  means  of  a  fibrous  membrane^  and 
the  lower  surface  touching  that  of  the  abdomen;  its  external  sur- 
face rests  upon  the  muscle  of  the  lateral  fin,  and  the  inner  one  at 
the  principal  muscle  of  the  head  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk. 
Seen  from  above  or  below,  the  electric  organ  exhibits  polygonal,  or 
roimdish  divisions  (Fig.  459) ;  but  from  a  lateral  point  of  view  it 
^  exhibits  parallel  stripes  or  bands,  as 

pio.  460.  seen  in  Fig.  460.  The  whole  organ 
consists  of  a  number  of  polygonal  €ft 
roundish  columns,  the  axis  of  which 
runs  in  a  direction  from  the  abdo- 
men  to  the  back.  The  marginal  edge 
of  each  column  forms  a  somewhat 
thick  tendonous  membrane,  appearing  to  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  the  glass  plates  between  which  the  galvanic  pile  is  built  up. 
Each  column  consists  of  a  number  of  fine  teni»,  which  are  either 
plain,  or  curved,  and  are  separated  by  very  adhesive  mucous  layers ; 
thus  these  columns  afibrd  a  striking  resemblance  in  their  con- 
struction to  a  galvanic  pile. 

There  are  generally  found  to  be  firom  400  to  500  such  columns 
or  piles  on  either  side  of  a  torpedo. 

In  the  electric  eel  (Fig.  461)  the  electric  organ  is  situated  in  its 

FIG.    461. 


tail.  In  this  animal  the  anus  lies  so  far  forward,  that  the  tail  of 
the  gymnotus  is  nearly  4^  times  as  long  as  the  body  and  head 
combined ;  and  here  the  electric  organ  extends  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  tail  on  either  side  of  and  under  it,  so  that  the  electric 
apparatus  of  the  animal  has  a  very  great  extension,  owing  to  which 
the  electric  eel  is  able  to  impart  shocks  of  extreme  violence. 

In  the  gymnotus,  the  columns  forming  the  electric  organ  do  not 
lie  vertically,  as  in  the  torpedo,  but  extend  in  the  direction  of  the 
tail ;  so  that  the  discs  of  which  they  are  composed  stand  vertically. 
Hence  it  comes,  that  in  the  electric  eel  the  positive  current  goes  in 
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the  direction  of  the  head  towards  the  tail ;  consequently  not  like  the 
torpedo,  where  the  current  passes  from  the  back  to  the  abdomen. 

Electric  currents,  not  occasioned  by  especial  electric  organs,  have 
been  observed  in  the  animal  organism.  Nobili  has  found,  that  on 
touching  with  the  one  wire  end  of  a  multiplicator  the  head  of  a 
living  or  dead  frog,  and  its  feet  with  the  other  wire,  a  current  will 
pass  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  In  like  manner,  a  current  may  be 
observed  on  making  an  incision  into  the  muscle  of  any  animal, 
and  connecting  the  exterior  surface  of  the  muscle  with  the  cut 
surface  by  means  of  the  multiplicator. 


p  F 
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SECTION   VIL 

OF   HEAT.* 


CHAPTER    I. 

EXPANSION. 

Our  capacity  of  feeling  enables  us  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  conditions  which  we  term  hot,  warm,  cold,  ke.,  in  varioos 
bodies.  If  a  body  that  we  call  cold  become  warm^  and  hot,  it  will 
increase  in  volume^  or  be  expanded. 

The  unknown  cause  producing  this  expansion  of  bodies,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  occasions  the  different  above-mentioned 
impressions  on  our  capability  of  feeling,  is  termed  keat. 

Heat  not  only  effects  an  expansion  in  bodies,  but  is  likewise 
able  to  alter  their  aggregate  conditions,  fusing  solid,  and  evapo- 
rizing  fluid  bodies.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  laws  of  these  phenomena. 

The  Thermometer, — Since  all  bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  and 
as  the  volume  of  a  body  depends  upon  the  degree  of  heat  it 
possesses,  the  expansion  of  a  body  may  serve  to  measure  the 
degree  of  its  heat ;  and  this  degree  of  heat  we  term  temperature, 
and  the  instrument  used  to  define  it,  a  thermometer. 

Fig.  462  represents  a  mercurial  thermometer ;  the  bulb  is  filled 
Fio.  462.  ^^^  mercury ;  this  fluid  rises  in  the  tube  to  a  definite 
A  height,  dependant  on  the  temperature.  If  the  bidb  be 
warmed,  the  volume  of  the  mercury  will  be  increased,  and 
it  will  rise  in  the  tube,  and  we  say  the  temperature  has 
increased.  If  the  bulb  be  cooled,  the  volume  of  the 
mercury  will  again  diminish,  and  the  fluid  will  sink  in  the 

itube,  and  we  say  that  the  temperature  has  fallen. 
At  equal  degrees  of  temperature  the  top  of  the  mercury 
will  always  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  tube ;  thus,  on 
comparing  a  larger  or  a  smaller  thermometer  with  the 
first,  both  will  rise  and  fall  together,  but  the  actual  amount  of 

*  See  Professor  Thomson's  **  Heat  and  Electricity/'  2nd  Edition,  Sto.  1840. 
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the  rising  and  falling  may  be  very  different.  If^  for  instance,  the 
two  bulbs  are  equal,  but  the  tube  of  the  one  10  times  larger  in  its 
bore  than  that  of  the  other,  the  mercury  will,  at  an  equal  degree 
of  temperature,  rise  10  times  higher  in  the  narrower  tube. 

A  thermometer  of  this  kind  can  only  serve  to  show  whether  a 
certain  degree  of  temperature  be  present,  or  whether  it  be  higher 
or  lower,  according  as  the  top  of  the  mercury  stands  higher  or 
lower  in  the  tube.  Such  an  instrument  might  be  of  some  use  to 
science ;  but  it  is  only  by  their  graduation  that  thermometers  can 
be  rendered  practically  useful :  thus  enabling  us  to  express  the  tem- 
peratures, to  compare  them,  and  thus  ascertain  the  laws  of  heat. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  only  such  glass  tubes  must 
be  applied  to  thermometers  as  are  perfectly  cylindrical;  and  whether 
they  are  so,  is  known  by  observing  if  a  globule  of  mercury  suffered 
to  pass  up  and  down  one  of  these  tubes  occupy  an  equal  length 
in  all  parts  of  the  tube. 

After  a  tube  has  been  blown  out  into  a  bulb,  it  must  be  filled 

with  mercury ;  for  this  purpose  the  bulb  is  warmed,  in  order  that 

the  air  contained  within  it  may  be  expanded,  and  then  the  open 

end  of  the  tube  is  rapidly  plunged  into  the  mercury  (Fig.  468). 

no.  463.  ^  ^^  bulb  cooling,  the  mercury  ascends  into 

the  tube.  It  is  sufficient  here,  if  only  a  few 
drops  reach  the  bulb.  If  we  now  again  invert  the 
instrument,  and  heat  the  ball  a  second  time  till 
the  fluid  begins  to  boil,  the  vapour  of  the  mercury 
will  soon  fill  the  whole  space,  driving  the  air 
entirely  out ;  and  when  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
is  again  quickly  plunged  into  the  mercury,  we 
may  be  sure  of  the  bulb  becoming  entirely  filled. 
Before  the  thermometer  is  closed  it  must  be 
regulated;  that  is  to  say,  as  much  mercury  must 
be  added  or  taken  away  as  is  necessary  to  make 
the  amount  correspond  to  the  medium  temperature  for  which  the 
thermometer  is  intended :  it  must  then  be  hermetically  closed. 

The  graduation  of  thermometers  consists  in  marking  two  fixed 
paints  on  the  tube,  and  then  dividing  the  intervening  space  into 
equal  parts.  For  these  points,  the  boiling  and  fireeziog  points  of 
water  are  generaUy  taken.  To  determine  the  latter,  the  thermo- 
meter ball  and  the  tube,  as  far  as  it  is  filled  by  the  mercury,  are 
plunged  into  a  vessel  filled  with  finely  pounded  ice.  Fig.  464. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  be  higher  than  the 
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Fio.  464. 


no.  465. 


•>^-' 


freezing  pointy  the  ice  will  melt^  and 
the  whole  mass  will  assume  the  fixed 
temperature  of  the  freezing  point. 
The  thermometer  will  also  soon  ae-. 
quire  this  temperature,  and  from  that 
moment  it  will  remain  perfectly  sta- 
tionary, when  we  have  only  to  mark 
with  accuracy  the  point  of  the  tube 
where  the  top  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury stands.  This  point  is  first  de- 
signated by  a  line  of  ink,  and  subse- 
quently marked  by  a  diamond. 
In  order  to  determine  the  boiling  point,  we  take  a  vessel  vdth 
a  long  neck,  (Fig.  465),  and  heat  distilled  water  within  it  to  the 
boiling  point ;  after  the  boiling  has  gone  on  some  time,  all  parts 
of  the  vessel  will  be  equally  heated,  and  the  vapour  will  escape  at 
the  lateral  openings;  the  thermometer  is  then  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  vapour,  the  temperature  of  which  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
upper  layer  of  water.  The  mercury  will  soon  rise  to  a  point  at  which 
it  will  remain  standing,  and  which  it  will  not  exceed.  This  point  is 
designated  as  0.  If  at  this  moment  the  height  of  the  barometer 
be  not  exactly  760"^,  a  correction  must  be  made,  the  amount  of 
which  will  be  given  when  we  treat  more  fully  of  boiling.  In  the 
centigrade  thermometers  the  interval  between  the  two  fixed  points 
is  divided  into  100  parts,  and  the  thermometer  scale  thus  made. 

All  thermometers  constructed  in  this  manner  are  comparable 
instruments;  that  is  to  say,  they  exhibit  an  equal  number  of 
degrees  at  equal  temperatures. 

Mercurial  thermometers  may  be  constructed,  which  go  to  the 
360th  degree ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  not  expedient  to  raise  them, 
for  fear  of  approaching  too  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  of  mercury, 
which  is  400"  C.  Below  zero,  the  graduations  of  mercurial  ther- 
mometers may  go  correctly  as  far  as  —  30°  C.  or  —  35°  C. ;  but 
beyond  this  we  should  approach  too  nearly  to  —  40°  C,  the 
freezing  point  of  mercury.  As  we  approximate  to  the  tempera- 
tures in  which  bodies  change  their  aggregate  condition,  their 
expansion  is  no  longer  regular. 

All  thermometers  are  not  graduated  according  to  the  centigrade 
scale.  In  Germany  and  France  Reaumur's  thermometers  are  much 
used,  which  are  divided  into  80°,  although  for  scientific  investiga- 
tions the  centigrade  division  of  Celsius  is  almost  exclusively  applied 
to  thermometers. 
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It  is^  however^  easy  to  reduce  Celsius'  scale  to  that  of  Reaumur, 
and  vice  versd ;  for  as 

10(y>  C.  =  800  R.,  P  C.  =  0,80  R.^  and  P  R.  =  1,250  C. 

Consequently  ofi  C.  =  x,  0,8P  R.,  and  n®  R.  =  n  .  2^5°  C. 
We  may  thus  express  the  same  thing  in  words:  In  order  to 
change  Reaumur^s  scale  to  that  of  Celsius,  we  multiply  the  number 
of  the  Reaumuf'  scale  by  1,25,  or  by  ^ths.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  want  to  change  Celstus*  degrees  into  the  Reaumur  scale,  we 
multiply  the  given  number  of  the  degrees  by  0,8,  or  what  is  the 
same,  by  -J-ths. 

In  England  Fahrenheifs  scale  is  exclusively  made  use  of,  the  0 
of  which  does  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned scales.  The  null  point,  or  0  of  Fahrenheifs  thermometer 
agrees  with  the  graduated  line  —  17^ths  of  Celsius.  Its  melting 
point  for  ice  is  32^,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  212^ ;  so 
that  the  interval  between  the  two  is  divided' into  180  degrees. 
According,  therefore,  to  their  absolute  value,  180^  P.  =  100^  C. ; 
consequently  1®  P.  =  ^^ths  C,  and  V  C.  =  ^^ths  F. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  before  we  attempt  to  reduce  the 
degrees  of  one  of  these  thermometers  to  the  scales  of  the  others, 
to  take  into  account  that  their  zero  points  do  not  coincide.  On 
changing  Fahrenheifs  scale  into  that  of  the  Celsian  thermometer, 
we  must  subtract  82  from  the  given  fundamental  number,  and 
multiply  the  remainder  by  f :  thus  we  have  afi¥.  =  {x  —  82)  f  ^  C. 
On  changing  the  Celsius  or  centigrade  scale  into  that  of  Fahren-^ 
heit,  we  multiply  it  by  •§-  and  add  32  to  the  product ;  consequently 
yO  C.  =  (y  .  ^  +  82)0  Y.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison 
of  the  different  scales,  we  give  the  following  table. 


Celdna. 

Reaomnr. 

Fahrenheit. 

—  20 

16 

—    4 

—  10 

8 

+  14 

0 

0 

32 

+  10 

+ 

8 

50 

20 

16 

68 

30 

24 

86 

40 

32 

104 

50 

40 

122 

60 

48 

140 

70 

56 

158 

80 

64 

176 

90 

72 

194 

100 

80 

212 
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Expansion  of  solid  bodies. — As  the  expusion  of  solid  bodies  by 
heat  is  inconsiderable^  means  must  be  devised  for  wmlpyig  it  ini»e 
apparent  to  the  eye.  This  is  most  simply  effected  in  the 
foUowing  way.    A  rod  b  V  (Fig.  466)  made  of  the  body  to  be 

riG.  466.  examined  is  supported 

atone  extremity again^ 
a  firm  obstacle  //', 
whilst  its  other  extre- 
mity rests  against  the 
shorter  arm  of  an  an- 
^  gular  lever  J  leV,  that 
^  can  rotate  roond  the 
^^  fixed  point  c.  If  now 
the  end  /  of  the  shorter 
arm  be  pushed  onward  by  the  expansion  of  the  rod  b  b^,  the  other 
end  V  will  traverse  a  much  vdder  space;  and  we  may  in  this 
maimer  make  even  the  slightest  prolongation  el  the  rod  b  V 
perceptible,  provided  the  length  c  V  be  very  large  in  proportion 
to  c  L 

By  aid  of  apparatus,  the  construction  of  which  essentially  rests 
upon  the  above-mentioned  principles,  the  expansion  of  many  bodies 
has  been  ascertained.  The  following  list  will  give  a  £bw  of  the 
most  important  of  these. 

For  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  0  to  100^  C,  we  have 
these  expansions: 

ttVt 
ttVt 


Platinum 

.     about  0,00086  or 

Glass  on  the  average 

'            a 

0,00087  „ 

Steel  (hard) 

0,00124  „ 

Iron      .         .         .         . 

.  § 

0,00122  „ 

Copper 

«f 

0,00171  „ 

Tin       ...         . 

f . 

0,00217  „ 

Lead    .         .         .         . 

0,00285  „ 

Zinc     .         .         .         . 

•• 

0,00294  „ 

TT7 

1 

TFT 


A  steel  rod,  therefore,  which  at  0^  has  a  length  of  807  lines, 
will  have  a  length  of  808  lines  at  100^ ;  a  zinc  rod  of  only  340 
lines  in  length  will  expand  1  line  at  an  increase  of  temperature 
from  0  to  100^.  Amongst  all  the  above  given  bodies,  platinum 
expands  the  least,  and  zinc  the  most. 

Almost  all  solid  bodies  expand  equally  between  0  and  100^; 
that  is,  their  expansion  is  proportional  to  the  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature.    At  an  increase  of  temperature  from  0  to    10^   copper 
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expands  O^O0Q171|  at  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  0^  to  P  it 
expands  0,0000171  of  its  length  at  0^. 

The  number  expressing  the  extent  of  length  from  0^,  which  a 
body  expands  at  an  elevation  of  temperature  frt>m  0  to  100^, 
is  termed  the  oo-effieient  of  the  expansion  of  length.  The  above 
table  gives  the  oo-efficients  for  platinum,  glass,  steel,  &c. 

Cubic  expantwn  is  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  a  body  pro- 
duced by  an  elevation  of  temperature.  Here,  too,  the  volume  of 
the  body  at  0^  is  taken  as  the  starting  point,  and  by  the  co-e£B- 
cienoe  of  expansion  we  here  understand  the  number  giving  the 
quantity  which  expresses  by  how  much  of  its  original  volume  at  0^ 
a  body  on  heating  it  to  100^  C.  expands.  If  we  say  that  the  co- 
efficient of  the  expansion  of  mercury  is  0,018,  it  means  that  mercury 

18 
expands  at  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  100^  about  j^pz^  of  its 

volume  at  0^.  If  we  know  the  co-efficients  of  expansion  and  the 
volume  of  a  body  at  0^,  we  may  reckon  its  volume  at  any  degree 
of  temperature,  provided  that  the  expansion  of  the  body  be  regular 
up  to  this  degree  of  temperature. 

In  liquid  and  gaseous  bodies  the  expansion  can  be  determined 
directly  by  experiments,  whilst  in  solid  bodies  it  must  be  estimated 
from  the  linear  expansion  observed. 

The  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  solid  bodies  is  three  times  as  great 
as  the  co-efficient  for  the  linear  expansion  of  the  bodies. 

We  may  convince  ourselves  of  this  by  the  following  reasoning. 
Let  /  be  the  side  of  a  cube  at  0^,  then  l^  is  its  volume,  which  we 
will  designate  by  v;  if  the  cube  be  heated  to  the  100^  G.  each  side 
becomes  /,  (1  +  r),  consequently  the  contents  of  the  cube  are : 
t/  =  P  (1  +  r)»  =  /•  (1  +  3  r  +  8  r»  +  r»). 

But  as  r  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  may  disregard  its  higher 
powers,  when  the  value  of  i/  will  consequently  be  reduced  to 

t/  =  P  (1  +  3  r)  =  r  (1  +  8  r). 
The  volume  v  is  consequently  increased  about  8rv;    and  the 
co-efficient  of  expansion  for  the  volume  is  consequently  8  r. 

We  will  endeavour  to  make  thb  more  apparent  by  a  geometrical 
figure. 

Let  a  &  c  be  a  cube  formed  of  a  solid  body  at  0^  (Fig.  467).  If 
this  cube  were  only  eipanded  upward  at  an  elevation  of  temperature 
of  100^,  its  volume  would  increase  as  much  as  the  quadratic  plate  a  d 
e  b,  whose  sdid  contents  are  9  r,  if  9  be  the  volume  of  the  original 
die,  and  r  the  linear  co-efficient  of  expansion.    If  the  cube  only 
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expanded  towards  the  left  side,  it  would  be  increaaed  b^  an  eqaally 
via.  467.  li^gc  plate  eg  bf,  and,  finally,  a  third 

plate  bike,  whoK  contents  are  like- 
^^  wise  r  v,  would  be  the  result  of  the 
ii'iii 'i'la  expansion  of  the  body  anteriorly.  The 
'  cubic  coQtents  of  these  three  platea 
together  are  3  r  v.  To  complete  the 
estimation  of  the  increase  by  heat  of 
,  ,  .ijljjlj'j.  the  cube,  we  ought  to  add  tiie  eontenti 
"'"'■'■  'll'ii  of  the  corners,  which  are  filled  up 
at  the  places  where  every  two  of  the 
above-mentioned  plates  meet  together  at  the  edges;  but  the 
amount  of  this  ia  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  may  be  diar^arded, 
since  the  size  cS  the  linear  expansion  daia  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  lengths  of  the  aides  of  the  original  cube,  and  we 
may  thus,  without  serious  error,  assume  8  r  c  to  be  the  whde 
increase  of  the  volume. 

The  co-efficimt  for  the  expanrion  of  length  in  glass,  fbr  instance, 
is  0,00087,  at  an  elevation  of  temperature  &om  0  to  100",  etxi' 
seqnently  B  mass  of  glksa  will  expand  about  0,00S61  of  its  resume; 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  contents  of  a  glass  vessel.  If  a  glass 
vessel,  at  a  temperature  of  0°,  contain  exactly  1000  eubie  centi- 
metres, its  contentB  will  at  100"  have  increased  to  1002,51  cubic 
centimetres. 

Bxpanxion  of  jluidg. — The  apparatus  in  Fig.  468  may  be  used 

468         ***    determine  the    expansion    of    varioas  fluid 

bodies.     The  neck  of  a   glass   vessel   of  corre- 

Asponding  size  is  so  much  contracted  at  one  spot, 
that  the  part  above  may  be  in  some  degree 
considered  as  a  funnel.  The  narrowest  part 
of  the  neck  a  is  marked  in  some  way.  The 
globe  is  now  filled  with  the  fluid  to  be  examined, 
so  that  it  reaches  above  a,  within  the  funnel,  and 
the  whole  is  cooled  down  to  0",  while  the  apparatus 
is  entirely  surrounded  with  melting  anow,  or  ice. 
When  the  fluid  is  cooled  to  0",  all  the  fluid  standing  above  the 
mark  must  be  removed.  If  we  weigh  the  filled  globe,  abstract- 
ing from  the  weight  found,  that  of  the  glass  vessel,  we  shall  obtain 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  rising  in  the  globe  at  0°.  As  soon  as  the 
globe  ia  warmed,  the  fluid  will  expand,  ascending  above  the  mark 
a  on  the  funnel.    When  we  have  warmed  it  to  a  certain  degree  ot 
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temperature^  as  100^^  we  must  remove  all  the  fluid  standing  above 
a,  and  weigh  it  a  second  time.  After  this^  it  will  be  easy  to 
calculate  the  apparent  expansion. 

The  expansion  thus  determined  is^  as  we  have  already  remarked^ 
only  the  apparent  one ;  the  true  expansion  of  fluids  being  only 
found  on  adding  the  increase^  by  heat^  of  the  contents  of  the  glass 
vessel  to  the  apparent  expansion. 

At  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  0  to  100^^  the  expansion  of 
the  volume  at  0^,  is  as  follows  : 

Mercury      .    about  0,018 

Water    .     .       „  0,045 

Spirits  of  wine    „  0,100 

Oil    .     .     .       „  0,100  nearly. 

As  we  see,  the  expansion  by  heat  is  very  considerable  in  the 
case  of  spirits  of  wine  and  oil,  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  be 
attended  to  in  commerce. 

Most  fluids  do  not  expand  regularly  between  0  and  100^.  This 
is  best  seen  by  constructing  thermometers  of  difierent  fluids,  and 
comparing  them  with  one  of  mercury.  If,  for  instance,  we  heat  a 
water  thermometer  which  has  long  been  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  0^,  it  will  not  immediately  rise,  but  will  first  sink,  and  only  begin 
to  rise  when  the  temperature  has  been  raised  to  5|^.  If  we  take 
into  accoimt  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  it  will  be  found  that  water 
has  a  maximum  density  at  4^,  that  is,  at  4P  water  is  denser  than  at 
any  other  temperature.  Water  of  4^  wiU  expand  whether  we 
heat  or  cool  it. 

Spirits  of  wine  do  not  expand  regularly,  on  which  accoimt 
a  spirit  thermometer  does  not,  at  all  temperatures,  correspond  with 
one  of  mercury. 

Expanmn  of  gases. — (rases  expand  by  heat  far  more  than  solid 
and  fluid  bodies,  and  their  co-efficients  of  expansion  are  the  same 
for  all  temperatures ;  further,  gases  always  expand  in  proportion  to 
the  elevation  of  temperature. 

At  an  elevation  from  0  to  100^,  the  expansion  of  gases  amounts 
to  0,865  of  their  volume  at  0^. 

Different  methods  have  been  used  to  ascertain  the  co-efficients 
of  expansion  for  gases,  amongst  which,  however,  the  following  is  the 
most  simple.  A  glass  bulb  is  blown  at  the  one  end  of  a  thin  glass 
tube,  as  seen  in  Fig.  469,  while  the  other  end  is  drawn  to  a  fine 
point.   On  immersing  the  bulb  in  boiling  water,  in  such  a  manner. 
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of  course,  that  the  point  shall  project  tolerably  far  beyond  the 
fluid,  the  air  within  it  will  soon  be  heated  to  100^,  and,  in  oonse- 
FIG.  469.  quence  of  this,  will  partially  escape  finmi  the  ball. 
The  point  must  now  be  elosed  OTer  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  the  bulb  suffered  to  oool  gradually ;  when  it 
has  become  quite  cold  we  must  then  invert  it,  pot 
the  point  into  the  mercury,  and  break  it  off;  the 
mercury  will  now  naturally  force  its  way  into  the 
ball,  b^»iuse  the  air  within  has  been  lai^dBed  by  the 
previous  heating. 

If  we  cool  the  ball  to  0^,  by  means  ct  melted 
snow  laid  upon  it,  the  mercury  forcing  its  way 
in,  will  exactly  fill  the  space  in  which  the  air  re- 
maining in  the  bulb  has  expanded  at  an  ekvaticm  of 
temperature  firom  0  to  100^.  If  we  determine  by  wdf^t  the 
quantity  of  mercury  that  has  entered,  we  shall  obtain  the  wei^ 
of  the  amount  of  mercury  which  the  whole  bulb  is  aqpable 
of  containing;  and  thus,  consequently,  we  may  calculate  the 
co-efficients  of  expansion  of  air. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CHANOE   OF   THE   STATE    OF   AGGREGATION. 

Fusion, — ^We  may  easily  see  that  fusion,  that  is,  the  transition 
of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  condition  must  be  a  pheno- 
menon of  heat,  and  that  no  other  power  in  nature  but  this  is 
capable  of  producing  a  similar  efiect.  We  may  break  ice 
and  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  we  may  expend  every  mechanical 
power  upon  it ;  but  yet  it  will  not  be  converted  into  water  until 
acted  upon  by  heat.  The  same  is  the  case  with  lead,  wax,  &c. 
Whether  a  body  be  solid  or  fluid  depends,  therefore,  entirely  and 
solely  on  its  temperature.  At  any  other  distance  fix>m  the  sun 
than  the  one  occupied  by  it,  the  earth  would  present  a  very 
different  aspect;  at  a  greater  approximation  to  that  luminary 
most  metals  would  be  in  a  constant  state  of  fusion,  while  at  a 
greater  distance  from  it  the  sea  would  be  a  solid  mass;  there 
would  be  no  running  water,  and  probably  no  fluid,  on  the  cin:ula- 
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tion  of  which  the    phenomena  of   animal    and    vegetable  life 
depend. 

As  heat  penetrates  and  expands  all  bodies^  the  question  natu- 
rally arises,  whether  all  solid  bodies  are  fusible  7  In  this  respect 
great  differences  present  themselves  amongst  bodies;  some  are 
easily  Jusible,  and  pass  into  a  fluid  condition  at  even  a  low 
temperature^  as,  for  instance,  ice,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  wax,  tsit, 
&c. ;  others  again  require  high  temperatures  to  reduce  them  to 
fusion,  as  tin,  lead,  &c. ;  finally,  there  are  bodies  which  only  melt 
at  very  high  temperatures,  as  gold,  iron,  platinum.  No  success 
has  as  yet  attended  the  attempts  made  to  fuse  charcoal,  although 
many  natural  philosophers  maintain  that  they  have  observed 
traces  of  fusion  at  the  edges  of  the  diamonds  submitted  to  experi- 
ment. Judging  from  analogy,  we  must  conclude  that  there  are 
no  absolutely  infusible  bodies,  and  that  all  would  mdt  if  exposed 
to  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  temperature. 

Organic  bodies  undergo,  for  the  most  part,  a  chemical  decom- 
position by  the  action  of  heat  before  they  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  fusion. 

On  a  body  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  condition,  we 
observe  two  remarkable  phenomena.  In  the  first  place,  it  remains 
solid  up  to  a  certain  fixed  temperature,  which  is  always  the  same 
for  the  same  body,  and  at  which  alone  fusion  begins ;  and  secondly, 
the  temperature  does  not  change  during  fusion,  let  the  amount 
of  heat  imparted  be  what  it  may.  Heat  is,  therefore,  absorbed 
during  fusion,  and  incorporates  with  the  body  without  producing 
any  further  action  on  the  feelings  or  on  the  thermometer.  The 
iwariabilUy  of  the  fusion  point  and  the  absorption  of  latent  heat 
are  two  essential  conditions  of  fusion. 

The  following  table  gives  the  point  of  fusion  for  different 
substances. 

Wrought  English  iron 

Soft  French  iron 

The  least  fusible  steel . 

The  most  easfly  fusible  steel 

Gray  cast-iron,  second  smelting 

Easily  fusible  gray  cast-iron 

Gold 

Silver         .... 

Bronze       .... 

Antimony  .... 


1600  ( 

degrees. 

1500 

J3 

1400 

9i 

1800 

99 

1200 

99 

1060 

99 

1260 

99 

1000 

99 

900 

99 

482 

tt 

3f  M!  M! 


LATENT   HSAT. 


Zinc  .. 

Lead. 

Bismuth     . 

Tin    .         •         •         .         . 

Amalgam,  formed  of  5  parts  tin 

1  part  lead  . 
Sulphur      .... 
Amalgam  of  8  parts  bismuth,  5 

parts  lead,  3  parts  tin  . 

„        „   4  parts  bismuth, 

part  lead,  1  part  tin 
Sodium       . 
Potassium  . 


Phosphorus 
Stearic  acid 
Soft  wax     . 
Yellow  wax 
Stearine 
Spermacetti 
Acetic  acid 
Soap  • 
Ice    • 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Mercury     . 
Latent  heat. — A    considerable    degree 


SeOd^rees 
884 
256 
280 


99 


if 


>f 


194 
109 

100 

94 

90 

58 

43 

70 

68 

61      „ 

49  to  43° 

49 

46 


JJ 


W 


ff 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


88 

0 

—10 

—39 

of   heat 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


IS    necessary 

to  convert  ice  or  snow  at  0^  into  water  at  0^.  The  heat  is 
latent  in  the  water,  and  is  alike  imperceptible  to  the  feelings 
or  to  the  thermometer. 

If  lib.  of  water  of  79^  be  mixed  with  lib.  of  snow  of  0^,  wc 
shall  obtain  21bs.  of  water  of  0^.  All  the  heat,  therefore,  which 
was  contained  in  the  hot  water,  is  no  longer  to  be  detected  by  the 
thermometer,  having  alone  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing snow  at  0^  into  water  at  0^. 

If  snow,  or  pounded  ice  at  about  • —  10^  be  mixed  with  common 
salt  at  about  —  10^,  the  two  will  combine  to  form  a  liquid  solution 
of  salt ;  and  the  thermometer  will  in  the  mean  time  fall  more  and 
more,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  heat  that  is  latent  in  the 
liquefaction  of  two  previously  soUd  bodies.  On  this  principle 
depend  the  so  cs31ei  freezinff  mixtures. 

If  we  designate  as  1  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  lib.  of  water  to  1^,  the  amount  of  heat  which 
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becomes  combined  or  latent  by  the  fusion  of  lib.  of  snow  will 
be  equal  to  79. 

Heat  is  latent  as  well  in  the  melting  of  ice  and  snow^  as  also 
in  the  fusion  of  other  bodies.  The  following  are  the  values  of  the 
latent  heat  of  several  bodies  according  to  Irvine's  calculations : 

Sulphur    ...    80 


Lead 
Wax 

Zinc 
Tin  . 
Bismuth 


.     90 

.     97 

.  274 

.  278 

•  805 

The  signification  of  these  numbers  is  easily  understood;  for 
instance,  as  lib.  of  snow  requires  for  its  fusion  79  units  of  heat, 
that  is,  79  times  as  much  heat  as  is  necessary  to  raise  the  tempe- 
rature of  lib.  of  water  1^,  80^  units  of  heat  are  requisite  to  fuse 
lib.  of  sulphur,  and  90,  97,  and  274,  respectively,  for  the  fusion 
of  lib.  of  lead,  wax,  or  zinc,  &c. 

As  heat  is  latent  in  the  fusion  of  a  solid  body,  so  likewise  an 
absorption  of  heat  is  effected  on  a  solid  body  being  dissolved 
into  a  fluid  condition;  we  may  easily  convince  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  this  on  throwing  a  pulverised,  easily  soluble  salt,  as  salt- 
petre, in  water,  and  promoting  the  solution  by  stirring;  the 
temperature  of  the  water  will  fall  several  degrees  during  the 
process. 

Pulverised  glauber  salts,  over  which  muriatic  acid  has  been 
poured,  give  a  fall  of  temperature  of  +  10  to  —  17^  C. 

SoUdification. — On  the  transition  of  a  body  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solid  condition,  we  observe  phenomena  precisely  analogous  to 
those  exhibited  in  the  process  of  fusion ;  in  the  first  place,  it  only 
oeeurs  at  a  definite  temperature  corresponding  with  the  fusion 
point,  and  secondly,  all  the  latent  heat  that  had  been  absorbed  by 
fusion  is  again  liberated  on  solidification  taking  place. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  liberation  of  latent  heat  on  the 
solidification  of  fluid  bodies  was  proved  in  the  following  manner : 
In  the  year  1714  Fahrenheit  made  the  observation,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  pure  water  may  be  cooled  to  from  10^  to 
12^  without  freezing.  This  may  often  be  noticed  in  the  open  air, 
but  the  phenomenon  can  be  best  exhibited  by  being  careful  to 
eqxMe  the  cooling  water  to  but  an  inconsiderable  pressure  of  air 
or  vapour.  This  may  be  effected  by  making  water  boil  in  a  glass 
tube  that  has  been  drawn  out  into  a  fine  point,  and  sealing 
it  when  we  suppose  that  aU  the  ahr  has  been  driven  out  by 
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ike  steam.  There  will  then  only  be  stesm  in  the  gkn  above  the 
water^  whidi  will  exerciae  but  an  inoonsiderable  d^ree  of  preasnie 
at  a  low  temperature.  On  exposing  such  a  glass  tabe  as  this  to  a 
temperature  of  —  12^,  the  water  will  remain  fluid;  but  when 
the  vessel  is  shaken,  the  mass  of  water  will  suddenly  fireese.  If  a 
thermometer  has  been  inserted  into  the  interior  of  the  glass  tube;, 
on  which  we  may  be  able  to  discern  the  low  degree  of  tempera^ 
ture,  standing  at  —  12^,  we  shall  see  how  the  mercury  will  instan- 
taneously rise  to  0^  as  the  water  becomes  solid. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  solidification  occurs  under  these 
circumstances,  and  the  rising  of  the  thermometer,  are  phenomena 
which  easily  admit  of  explanation.  The  latent  heat  of  the  first 
particles  that  freeze,  passes  over  to  the  next  particles,  which  aie 
still  fluid.  They  are  certainly  warmed,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
hinder  their  solidification,  hence  the  two-fold  action  of  solidifica- 
tion and  heating. 

When  solidification  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  freeiing  point,  it 
always  occurs  but  slowly,  and  without  any  elevation  of  tonpe- 
rature.  If,  for  instance,  water  fireeze  at  0^,  the  solidifioatioii  will 
generally  begin  simultaneously  at  various  points,  and  here  the 
particles  first  solidified  will  give  off  their  latent  heat  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  which  will  thus  be  maintained  in  a  fluid  con- 
dition for  a  few  minutes  longer.  This  is  the  cause  of  our 
observing  thin  ice  plates,  and  fine  needles  of  ice  diffusing  them- 
selves in  various  ways  over  the  fluid  mass.  In  this  manner  the 
latent  heat  is  distributed  by  degrees,  and  were  it  not  for  the  pre- 
sence of  this  heat,  the  whole  fluid  mass  would,  on  being  cooled  to 
the  freezing  temperature,  at  once  become  solid. 

Heat  is  also  liberated  every  time  a  fluid  enters  into  a  solid 
combination  with  another  body.  Thus,  burnt  gypsum  and  burnt 
lime  combine  with  water  to  form  solid  bodies,  named  hydrates 
by  the  chemists.  Water  passes,  therefore,  by  this  combination 
into  a  solid  form,  and,  consequently,  heat  must  be  liberated.  We 
thus  explain  the  intensity  of  heat  occasioned  by  throwing  water 
on  burnt  lime. 

Formation  of  vapour. — When  a  fluid  is  in  contact  with  the  air, 
its  quantity  diminishes  by  degrees,  imtil  it  wholly  disappears  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time.  The  water  which  covers  the 
soil  after  rain  cannot  resist  the  action  of  a  dry  wind  or  the 
sunshine,  but  will  disappear,  not  only  because  it  has  been 
imbibed  by  the  earth,  but  also  because  it  has  evaporated  in  tbe 
air. 
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He  plieDomenoii  of  evnporation  goes  on  more  rapidly  on  letting 
mter  bral  in  a  flat  diih  over  the  fire;  in  m  short  time  all  the 
water  will  have  disappeared,  althoogfa  it  has  not  been  absorbed  by 
the  dish.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  fluids  change  Hieiy  aggregate 
cmdhion,  beeoming  invisible  and  expanaible  like  gasea.  We  desig- 
nate by  the  term  txtpow  any  fluid  that  has  passed  into  a  gaseous 
condition. 

The  erroneonfl  opinion  long  prevailed  that  vapoors  could  not 
exist  by  themselves  as  sucfa ;  that  they  were  dissolved  in  the  air 
in  the  same  manner  as  salt  is  in  water ;  and,  flnally,  that  in  order 
to  make  fluids  assume  the  ftpnn  of  gas,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  solvent  medium  as  the  air,  like  the  soluble  power  of  water 
to  make  salt  fluid.     In  order  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  this 

^,^         fiew,   and  at    the  same  time  to    be  able  to 

•tody  the  true  laws  of  the  formation  of  vapour, 
we  must  take  care  to  conduct  the  process 
in  a  vacuum.  For  this  porpose  the  Torricellian 
vacuum  is  admirably  well  adapted,  not  only  from 
its  furnishing  us  with  a  periect  vacuum;  but 
also,  because  the  depression  of  the  moveable 
column  of  mercury  affords  us  a  means  of  mea- 
suring the  expansive  force  of  vapours. 

Let  ua  assume  that  we  hme  placed  three 
ToriceUian  tubes  side  by  side  in  a  broad  vessel 
V  v",  Fig-  470,  filled  with  mercury,  the  fluid  level 
will  be  equal  in  all  three ;  if,  however,  by  means 
of  a  curved  pipe  we  pour  a  little  water  into  a 
tube  6',  it  will  rise  to  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and 
the  mercury  will  then  instantly  iall  several  milli- 
metres, liiis  depression  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  weight  of  the  small  layer  of  water  floating 
on  the  mercury ;  and  in  like  manner,  provided 
we  bare  taken  water  which  has  been  perfectly  freed  from  air  by 
boiling,  as  ia  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  we  are 
unable  to  ascribe  this  depression  to  the  air  liberated  from  the 
water.  Vapoun  must  therefore  have  been  developed  in  the 
water,  which,  like  gases,  possess  a  tension ;  for  these  vapours  act 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  small  portion  of  air  had  been 
toSefed  to  rise  in  the  vacuum. 

The  amount  of  depression  affords  at  once  a  standard  by  which  to 
meuure  the  power  c^  tension  in  the  vapour  or  the  steam  of  tiie 
water.  If  we  assume  that  the  surface  of  the  mercury  /depressed  by 
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the  vapour  stands  15"*"  lower  than  that  c  of  the  other  barometer, 
above  which  there  is  still  a  perfect  vacuum^  it  will  be  dear  that 
the  vapour  will  press  upon  the  surface  t  with  a  force  equal  to  a 
column  of  mercury  15"™  in  height.  This  depression  of  16"**  is^ 
therefore,  actually  the  measure  of  the  force  of  tension  of  the  steams 
If  we  had  put  sulphuric  ether,  for  instance,  or  any  other  fluid 
instead  of  water  into  the  third  barometer  tube  b",  we  should  have 
observed  a  far  more  considerable  amount  of  depression  than  in 
the  water,  for  at  a  medium  temperature  the  depression  amounts  to 
almost  half  the  height  of  the  barometer  b,  from  which  it  foUows, 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  vapour  of  ether  has  a  force  of 
tension  equal  to  the  pressure  of  almost  half  an  atmosphere. 

Maximum  of  the  force  of  tension  of  vapours^ — ^The  tendency  of 
vapours  to  expand  is  carried,  as  in  gases,  ad  infimtum ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  smallest  quantity  of  vapour  will  diffuse  itself  through 
every  part  of  a  vacant  space,  be  its  size  what  it  may,  exercising  a 
more  or  less  considerable  pressure  upon  the  walls.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  water  is  therefore  capable,  in  the  form  of  vapour  or 
steam,  of  filling  a  space  of  many  thousand  cubic  metres^  in  the 
no.  471.  same  manner  as  does  the  air.  Although  vapours 
have  an  illimitable  force  of  expansion^  their  force  of 
tension  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  gases,  be  increased  at 
will  by  an  increase  of  pressure.  For  to  whatever 
extent  we  compress  a  given  quantity  of  air,  its  elasti- 
city will,  according  to  Mariotte's  law,  increase  in 
the  same  proportion  as  its  volume  diminishes.  On 
attempting  to  compress  vapours,  in  order  by  that 
means  to  augment  their  elasticity,  we  soon  reach  a 
point  where  the  vapour  condenses,  and  returns  to  its 
fluid  condition.  The  limit  of  resistance,  at  which 
further  compression  produces  no  increase  of  elasticity 
of  the  vapour,  but  renders  it  fluid,  is  termed  the  maxi- 
mum  of  the  tension  of  vapour. 

In  order  to  show  by  experiment  this  characteristic 
difference  between  gases  and  vapours,  the  most  efficient 
apparatus  is  the  one  described  at  page  101,  excepting 
only  that  ether  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  air  in  the 
tube  of  the  barometer.  For  this  purpose  the  Torricel- 
lian tube  is  carefully  filled  with  mercury,  the  air  being 
as  much  as  possible  removed  by  boiling  or  other 
means.  If  the  tube  be  thus  filled  to  the  height  of  firom 
,  1  to  2  centimetres  with  mercury,  the  remainder  of  the 
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tube  must  be  filled  up  with  ether,  on  which  the  tube  is  inverted 
and  immersed  in  the  vessel  c  n.  The  ether  immediately  rises, 
one  pOTtion  remaining  fluid  while  the  other  is  evaporated  in  the 
vacuum,  which  occasions  a  depression  of  the  column  of  mercury. 
If,  for  instance,  the  column  n  s  has  only  a  height  of  400°^,  while 
it  would  be  760""  in  height  if  there  were  a  vacuum  above,  then 
the  force  of  tension  of  the  vapour  of  ether  is  equal  to  360°^.  If 
now  we  presa  the  Torricellian  tube  c  &  more,  deeply  into  the  tube 
€  c,  filled  with  mercury  in  order  thus  to  diminish  the  space  filled 
with  vapour  of  ether,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  mercury  column 
ft  s  remains  quite  unchanged.  If  there  is  air  instead  of  ether 
vapour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  we  know  that  when  the 
volume  of  included  air  is  diminished  by  being  pressed  down,  its 
elasticity  also  increases,  so  that  the  height  of  the  mercury 
column  in  the  barometer  decreases,  (page  101.)  Here  the  case 
IB  quite  different  with  regard  to  vapour,  for  the  volume  of 
the  vapour  of  ether  will  be  diminished  without  the  elasticity 
being  increased,  the  height  of  the  column  n  8  remaining  the 
same. 

The  more,  however,  that  we  press  the  tube,  the  more  does  the 
quantity  of  the  ether  increase,  the  diminution  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  ether  vapour  acting  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  the 
vapour  is  again  condensed  to  fluid  ether,  whilst  the  remaining 
vapour  does  not  change  its  force  of  tension.  If,  therefore,  we 
compress  the  space  fiUed  with  the  ether  vapour  to  ^,  i^  or  {,  &c., 
i»  i>  Of  i  ^v  of  ^^^  vapour  will  likewise  be  condensed.  If  we 
continue  to  press  down  the  tube,  we  shall  soon  reach  a  point  at 
which  all  the  vapour  will  be  condensed,  so  that  there  will  be  only 
fluid  ether  over  the  column  of  mercmry ;  it  is,,  however,  extremely 
difficult  fully  to  remove  every  globule  of  vapour,  as  the  ether 
always  contains  absorbed  air. 

On  again  raising  the  tube,  the  column  of  mercury  will  always 
retain  the  same  height,  n  «,  whilst  the  fluid  layer  of  ether  will 
eontinually  diminish :  showing  that  vapour  re-forms  immediately 
again  to  ffll  the  enlarged  ^ace,  and  reaches  the  maximum  of  the 
power  of  tension.  If,  however,  we  only  put  a  little  ether  into  the 
tube,  and  raise  it  sufficiently  to  let  all  the  fluid  escape,  the  mer- 
cury will  also  ascend  on  continuing  to  raise  the  vessel;  the  ether 
vqxmr  is  consequently  no  longer  at  the  maximum  of  the  force  of 
tension,  and  wiU  exhibit  exactly  the  same  relations  as  a  gas  on  a 
further  inerease  of  its  volume. 

0   G 
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Equilibrium  of  the  farce  of  tension  in  an  unequally  heated  epaee, 
— ^We  may  easily  convince  ourselves  of  the  important  influenee 
exercised  by  the  degree  of  temperature  on  the  maximum  tension 
of  vapours,  by  observing  the  inequality  in  the  depression  of  the 
barometer  tube  duiing  the  above-named  experiment,  when  con- 
ducted at  different  temperatures.  For  instance,  with  ether  at 
0^  we  obtain  only  a  depression  of  180*°",  whilst  it  amounts  to 
630°*™  at  30  degrees.  Phenomena  which  are  ever  present  before 
us  furnish  us  with  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this.  The  vapour 
of  water,  as  it  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  rivers  and  lakes,  has 
only  an  inconsiderable  degree  of  tension ;  but  when  water  is  made 
to  boil,  the  force  of  tension  of  the  steam  is  so  great  as  to  be  able 
to  equipoise  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  whilst  at  a  still  higher 
temperature  this  tension  augments  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion 
the  most  fearful  explosions  in  the  boilers. 

We  may  conjecture  firom  this  what  the  maximum  of  the  tension 
of  steam  may  be  in  a  space  which  is  unequally  heated  in  difie- 
rent  parts.  According  to  the  conditions  of  die  equilibrium  of 
gaseous  bodies,  the  steam  must  have  an  equal  degree  of  tensioa  at 
all  parts  of  this  space ;  and  as  the  force  of  tension  of  the  steam 
cannot  be  so  great  at  the  cooler  as  at  the  warmer  parts,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tension  of  the  vapour  must  be  the  same  thiough- 
out  the  whole  space  as  at  the  coldest  places;  that,  consequently, 
the  vapour  cannot  at  the  warmer  parts  reach  the  maximum  of  the 
force  of  tension  corresponding  to  the  higher  temperature. 

This  principle  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  the  help  of  the 

apparatus  (Fig.  472.)     Two  glass  bulbs,  a  and  ft,  each  containing 

.-«  a  little  ether,  are  connected  by  a  tube  c,  a  second 

FIG.  472.  '  .  ii-i_ji_ 

curved  tube  d  passmg   through   the  cont  that 

Ji  ^  I     closes  b.     If  now  the  ether  in  a  and  b  be  brought 

^S^         /x       to  the  boiling  point,   (which  is  best  effected  by 

plunging  the  tube  into  hot  water)  the  vapour  will 
escape  through  the  tube  d,  carrying  away  the  air 
from  the  apparatus.     We  now  plunge  the  lower 
^  end  of  the  tube  rf  in  a  vessel  filled  with  mercury, 
removing  the  sources  of  heat  by  which  the  ether 
has  been  made  to  boil ;  a  and  b  will  then  imme- 
diately be  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air,  the  force  of  tension  of  the  vapour 
in   the  apparatus  will    diminish   to  a   definite 
degree,  and  the  mercury  consequently  rise  to  a  definite  height, 
dependant  upon  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.     If  we 
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plunge  one  bulb  into  snow  or  some  freezing  mixture,  the  mer- 
cury will  forthwith  rise  as  high  as  if  both  bulbs  had  eicperienced 
the  same  degree  of  cooling. 

Estimate  of  the  farce  of  tension  of  the  vapour  of  water. — ^DiflFerent 
kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  force  of  tension  of  steam,  acccm^hng  as  we  wish  to  calculate  it 
for  a  temperature  between  0^  and  100^,  below  0^  or  above  100^. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  473  is  used  for  temperatures 
Fio.  473.  varying  between  0^  and  KXy.     It  consists  of  two  baro- 
meter tubes  immersed  side  by  side  in  the  same  vessel  j 
the  first  of  these  tubes  forms  a  complete  barometer,  and 
in  the  second  there  is,  above  the  mercury,  a  little  water, 
which  forms  a  little  vapour   in   the  vacuum.     The  two 
tubes  are  plunged,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  into  a  suffi- 
ciently deep  glass  vessel ;  this  vessel  is  quite  filled  with 
FIG.  474.  water,  which  may  be  warmed  to  any  temperature 
we  please  between  QP  and  \QQP,    The  temperature 
of  this  water,  which  may  be  determined  by  pro- 
perly applied  thermometers,  is  at  the  same  time 
that  of  the  two  barometers  and  oS  the  steam  in 
the  one.     In  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  steam  corresponding  to  each  degree 
of  temperature,  we  have  only  to  determine  in 
what  relations  the  depression  of  the  steam  baro- 
meter stands  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury in  the  perfect  barometer. 

The  following  method  may  be  adopted  for  mea- 
suring the  force  of  tension  of  steam  above  \QQP, 
A  wider  vessel  is  fixed  into  a  tolerably  long  glass 
tube.  Fig.  474,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cistern  of  a 
barometer ;  the  longer  and  shorter  tubes  are  both  open  at  the  top. 
On  pouring  in  mercury,  it  will  of  course  rise  equally  high  in  both 
tubes.  The  fluid  to  be  tested  is  then  poured  upon  the  mercury  in 
the  wider  tube,  and  after  being  kept  up  to  the  boiling  point  for 
some  time  after  all  the  air  has  been  expeUed,  the  tube  is  sealed. 
If  we  put  the  vessel  into  a  fluid,  the  temperature  of  which  is  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  enclosed  fluid,  vapour  will  be  formed, 
which  presses  upon  the  mercury  (in  the  vessel)  causing  it  to  rise 
in  the  long  tube.  The  difference  of  the  mercury  level  in  the 
vessel  and  the  tube  indicates  how  much  the  power  of  tension  of  the 
vapour  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  apparatus  is  fastened  to  a  graduated  stem,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  measure  the  height  to  which  the  column  of 
mercury  is  raised,  and  also  to  protect  the  tube  from  being  struck 
or  broken.  If  the  tube  be  long  enough,  we  may,  by  means  of  this 
apparatus,  measure  the  tension  of  steam  at  8  or  4  atmospheres. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  measure  higher  tensions,  we  need 
only  fuse  together  the  ascending  tube,  so  that  a  definite  quantity 
of  air  may  be  inclosed  in  it.  When  the  steam  in  the  vessel 
drives  the  mercury  into  the  tube,  the  inclosed  air  becomes  com- 
pressed, and  we  may  easily  compute  the  force  of  tension  of  the 
steam  by  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  surfaces  of  mercury. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  maximum  of  the  force  of  tension 
of  steam  for  diiSerent  temperatures : 


Foioeof 

Prestore  npon 

Degrees. 

tensioii  of  tteamin 

1  squaie  eentimetre 

miUimetres. 

in  kaognunmes. 

0 

5 

0,007 

10 

9 

0,018 

20 

17 

0,028 

30 

30 

0,042 

40 

58      * 

0,072 

50 

89 

0,126 

60 

145 

0,196 

70 

229 

0,311 

80 

352 

0,478 

90 

525 

0,714 

100 

760 

1,033 

Force  of 

tension  in 

atmospheres. 


1 

2 
4 
6 
8 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 


Corresponding 
Temperatures. 


Pressure  upon 

1  square  centimetre 

expressed 

in  kilogrammes. 


100 

1,03 

121 

2,07 

145 

4,83 

160 

6,20 

172 

8,26 

182 

10,33 

200 

15,49 

215 

20,66 

226 

25,82 

236 

30,99 
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We  see  firom  these  tables,  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  boiling 
point,  the  force  of  tension  of  steam  equipoises  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  universally  true :  the  force  of  tension  of  the 
vapour  formed  from  any  boiling  liquid  is  always  equal  to  the 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  Uquid;  for  if  it  were  less,  the 
vapour  could  not  remain  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  in  the  form 
of  bubbles,  and  if  it  were  more  considerable  the  vapour  must  have 
been  previously  formed.  The  vapours  of  all  liquids  have  an  equal 
force  of  tension  at  the  boiling  point.  Dalton  was  of  opinion  that 
the  force  of  tension  must  be  equal  at  an  equal  number  of  degrees 
above  or  below  the  boiling  point;  it  would  only  be  necessary, 
therefore,  according  to  this  law,  to  have  a  table  for  the  force  of 
tension  of  saturated  steam,  and  to  know  the  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  force  of  tension  of  the  vapour  at 
any  temperature.  The  boiling  point  of  alcohol,  for  instance,  is  78^, 
the  force  of  tension  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  at  118^,  that  is,  35^ 
above  the  boiling  point,  must  be  equal  to  the  force  of  tension  of 
steam  at  lf35^,  which  is  2280'°™,  or  3  atmospheres.  According  to 
this  law,  the  force  of  tension  of  the  saturated  vapour  of  alcohol  at 
QP  would  be  equal  to  19"",  because  this  is  the  force  of  tension  of 
steam  at  a  temperature  78^  below  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
From  the  experiments  of  many  natural  philosophers  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  law  is  not  correct. 

The  force  of  tension  of  vapour  increases,  as  we  see,  in  a  far  more 
rapid  ratio  than  the  temperature;  that  is  to  say,  a  definite 
elevation  of  temperature  produces  a  far  greater  increase  of  the  force 
of  tension  at  high  than  at  low  degrees  of  temperature.  Thus, 
while  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  100^  to  121^  (that  is, 
about  21^  increases  the  force  of  tension  of  steam  about  1  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  will  increase  at  an  elevation  from  126^  to  236^  (that  is, 
at  only  10^  more)  about  5  atmospheres,  consequently  between 
22©*  and  286°,  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  only  2®  would  suffice 
to  raise  the  force  of  tension  of  steam  to  about  1  atmosphere. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  increase  of  the  force  of  tension  at 
an  increasing  temperature.  Let  us  suppose  some  enclosed  space 
to  be  filled  by  steam  at  100°,  that  is,  with  a  vapour  whose  force  of 
tension  equals  1  atmosphere,  and  that  there  is  no  more  water  in 
this  space,  it  being  entirely  precluded  from  ingress.  If  now  the 
temperature  of  this  space  be  raised  121°,  the  vapour  will  strive  to 
expand,  and  since  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  so,  its  force  of  tension  will 
increase,  although  not  much ;  the  vapour  will  then  be  no  longer  satu- 
rated, but  quite  in  the  condition  of  a  gas.     If,  however,  there  still 
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remain  any  water  in  this  space^  then^  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  temperature^  a  new  quantity  of  vapour  will  be  formed  of  1  atmos- 
phere ;  if,  then,  the  force  of  tension  increases  by  1  atmosphere,  the 
vapour  will  become  denser,  when,  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
density,  it  will  exercise  a  greater  pressure. 
1  cubic  inch  of  water  yields  : 

1700  cubic  inches  of  saturated  steam  at  100^ 
897  „  „  „     121 

207  „  „  „     182 

There  are  liquids  whose  boiling  points  lie  below  the  average 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  such  bodies  can  of  course  not  become 
liquid  under  ordinary  circumstances,  being  at  the  usual  tempera- 
ture, and  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  gaseous  form, 
such  gases  must,  therefore,  be  compressed  and  cooled,  in  order  to 
become  liquid.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  sulphurous  add  at 
—  10^,  and  when  rendered  liquid  under  pressure  in  a  glass  tube, 
its  vapours  exert  a  pressure  of  about  5  atmospheres,  even  at  26®« 

Cyanogen  gas,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  also  admit  of 
being  condensed  into  liquids  by  compression  and  cooling.  The 
vapour  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  has  at  0^  a  torce  of  tension  of  8^ 
and  at  30^  a  force  of  tension  equal  to  78  atmospheres. 

The  Steam  Engine, — Steam  has,  in  more  recent  times,  as  we  all 
know,  been  used  as  a  moving  force,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steam  engine  that  industry  and  general  intercourse 
among  men  have  made  such  rapid  advances.  Passing  by  the 
older  forms  of  this  machine,  we  will  at  once  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  Watts^  steam  engine.  The  cylinder  A  is  made 
air-tight  below  as  well  as  above,  so  that  the  atmospheric  air 
cannot  pass  on  either  side  upon  the  piston  C  The  steam  which 
is  conducted  from  the  boiler  through  the  tube  Z  of  the  engine, 
enters  the  cylinder  alternately  at  E  and  D,  We  shall  presently 
enter  fully  into  the  manner  in  which  this  alternation  is  produced. 
In  the  position  of  the  engine,  as  seen  in  our  figure,  the  steam 
enters  above  at  E,  The  steam  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
escapes  at  Z>,  in  order  to  reach  the  condenser  T  through  the  pipe 
Hy  and  is  there  condensed;  the  steam  presses  above  upon  the 
piston  C,  while  below  it  there  is  a  rarefied  space,  the  piston  there- 
fore is  in  the  act  of  descending. 

The  condensation  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  on  the  one  side  of 
the  piston  takes  places  by  the  latter  being  brought  into  connection 
with  the  above-mentioned  condenser;  this  is  the  space  marked 
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J,  being  connected  either  with  the  lower  or  tlie  npper  part  of  the 
cylinder.     Cold  water  is  constantly  poured  into  the  condenser. 


and  a  condenaatuHi  of  the  steam  thug  effected ;  but  by  this  means, 
in  Bcoordance  with  the  principles  illustrated  by  Fig.  472  (page 
460),  the  force  of  tension  of  the  steam  is  diminished  in  that 
part  of  the  cylinder  which  is  connected  with  the  condenser ;  the 
steam  then  passes  from  the  cylinder  into  tiie  condenser,  to  be 
there  condensed. 

Many  contriranoes  have  been  proposed  for  making  the  steam 
enter  the  cylinder  alternately  from  above  and  below,  whilst  the 
steam  escapee  from  the  other  side  of  the  piston  towards  the 
condenser.  The  simplest  of  these  arrangements  is  the  criaa-cock. 
This  is  perforated,  as  seen  in  Fig.  476.  The  tube  K  leads  to  the 
boiler,  C  to  the  condeDser,  0  to  the  upper,  and  U  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder.     If  the  cross-cock  be  placed  in  the  position 
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TIG.  476.  FIG.  477.        as  seen  in  Fig.  476^  the  steam  will 

flow  from  the  boiler  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder,  whilst  its  under 
part  is  connected  by  the  tubes  U 
and  C,  with  the  condenser.  When 
the  piston  has  penetrated  far  into 
the  cylinder,  the  cross-oock  is 
brought,  by  a  half  a  revolution,  into  the  position  seen  in 
Fig.  477.  Now  the  tubes  K  and  U  are  connected,  the  steam, 
therefore,  enters,  escaping  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
through  the  tubes  O  and  C  towards  the  condenser ;  now,  there- 
fore, thcpe  must  be  an  upward  directed  motion  of  die  piston. 

The  cross-cock  has  not  proved  to  be  applicable  to  larger 
•engines,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  making  the  ehannds  of  the 
cock  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  requisite  quantity 
of  steam.  The  sliding  valve  is  now  most  generally  made  use  ot,  it 
is  applied  to  the  engine  we  have  delineated,  and  is  riq»reaented  in 
Figs.  478  and  479,  in  its  two  extreme  positions,  being  drawn  on  a 
FIG.  478.  FIG.  479.        large    scale.      The  steam  passes 

through  the  tube  Z  to  «  re- 
ceiver, firom  which  the  tubes  D 
and  E  lead  to  the  cylinder. 
This  receiver  is  divided  into  two 
separate  spaces  by  means  of  the 
slide  F,  The  middle  portion 
m  of  the  receiver  is  quite  shut 
off  from  the  upper  part  o^,  and 
the  lower  part  a,  whilst  these 
two  spaces  are  themselves  con- 
nected by  the  cavity  of  the 
slide.  The  steam  now  flows  from 
the  boiler  into  the  space  m, 
the  spaces  a  and  a  remaining 
connected  with  the  condenser. 
If  the  sliding  valve  have  the 
position  of  Fig.  478,  the  steam 
will  flow  from  m  through  the  communication  E  from  above,  into 
the  cylinder ;  while  the  steam  passes  under  the  piston,  through 
that  of  D  to  a,  and  from  thence  to  the  condenser.  If,  however, 
the  sliding  valve  lie  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  479,  the 
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frteam  will  flow  trtmi  m  through  D  from  below  into  tiie  cylinder, 
the  steam  above  the  piston  will  pass  through  E  towards  a",  and 
from  thence  through  the  sliding  valre  to  a,  and  finally  reach  the 
condenser. 

The  sliding  valve  has  been  represented  in  Fig.  480,  as  seen  in 
„„  j^n  the  direction  of  Z,  in  ord^  that  we 

may  form  to  ourselves  a  perfectly 
correct  idea  of  its  construction.  The 
manner  in  which  the  slide  is  drawn 
up  and  down  the  machine,  wiU 
presently  be  further  considered. 

The  condenser  T,  Fig.  475,  stands 
in  a  receiver  partly  filled  with  cold 
water,  constantly  flowing  into  the 
condenser  firom  an  opening  not  visi* 
ble  in  our  fignre.  The  quantity  of 
the  water  entering,  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  will,  by  means  of 
a  cock.  The  water  is  pumped  ont 
of  the  condenser  by  the  pomp  K. 
Ab  is  well  known,  more  or  less  air  is 
always  absorbed  in  all  water,  this  is 
liberated  in  the  boiler,  and  passes, 
together  with  the  steam,  tbnmgh  the 
engine  into  the  condeuflcr.  In  the 
same  manner,  air  will  be  disengaged  from  the  cold  water  flowing 
into  the  condenser.  The  steam  will  become  condensed,  while  the 
air  will  remain  in  a  gaseous  condition.  Hub  air  woold,  by  degreefl^ 
accnmulftte  in  the  condenser,  and  thus  prevent  the  creation  of  a 
vacuom  on  the  one  side  of  the  piston,  if  it  were  not  at  the  same 
time  carried  off  by  the  pump  K,  which  has  on  that  account 
received  the  name  of  an  ak'pump. 

By  m^ns  of  this  pnmp,  the  water  is  carried  from  the  condenser 
into  the  receiver  R,  Scorn  which  it  is  almost  entirely  discharged  by 
the  tnbe  8.  He  heat  which  was  latent  by  the  evspcnnition  of 
the  water  in  the  boUer,  is  again  liberated  by  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  in  the  condenser ;  this  liberated  heat  nuses  the  tempera- 
tore  (tf  the  cold  vrater  thrown  into  the  condenser ;  the  water  earned 
throng  the  pnmp  K  towards  R  is  therefore  warm,  on  whidt  ac- 
count it  ia  more  advantageous  than  cold  water  for  feeding  the  boiler. 
The  water  required  for  the  i>oiler  passes  throi^h  the  tnbe  3f  to  • 
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pump^  which  carries  it  through  the  tube  M*.  This  pump^  as  wdl 
as  the  air  pump^  is  put  into  motion  by  the  engine  itself;  for 
instance,  the  pump  rod  L  is  attached  to  the  beam,  and  is  raised  as 
the  piston  C  descends,  and  is  pressed  down  as  the  latter  ascends. 
When  the  piston  of  the  warm  water  pump,  attached  to  the  rod  L, 
rises,  the  suction  valve  f>  opens,  and  at  the  descent  of  the  piston, 
the  valve  n. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  beam,  exactly  behind  X,  there  is 
another  pump  rod,  through  which  cold  water  is  raised  into  the 
tube  V,  and  brought  through  U  into  the  receiver  containing  the 
condenser. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of 
the  piston  C  is  transmitted. 

The  piston  rod  moves,  air  and  steam  tight,  through  the  stuffing- 
box  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  cover  of  the  cylinders;  being  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  the  beam  by  a  system  of  moveable  rods,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  parallelogram.  The  object  of  this  oontrivanoe 
is  merely  to  establish  a  perfectly  vertical  motion  of  the  piston  rod, 
which  could  not  be  effected  if  the  rod,  or  handle,  were  festened 
directly  to  the  end  of  the  balancer;  since  it  would,  in  that  case, 
deviate  alternately  to  the  left  and  right,  and  consequently  so  much 
affect  the  stuffing-box,  that  the  air-tightness  would  soon  be 
destroyed. 

The  one  end  of  the  working  beam  is  alternately  drawn  up  and 
down  by  the  piston,  while  its  other  extremity  has  constantly  an 
opposite  motion ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  piston  C  rises,  the  right 
arm  of  the  beam  goes  down,  and  vice  versd.  The  upward  and 
downward  motion  of  the  beam  is  constantly  changed  into  a 
circular  motion  by  the  connecting  rod  P,  and  the  crooked  handle 
Q.  The  axis  of  this  handle  is  the  main  axis  of  the  machine 
which  is  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  around  this  axis  moves  the  fly- 
wheel X. 

The  motion  of  the  piston  C  is  very  irregular.  As  it  comes  to  a 
state  of  rest  at  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  then 
reverses  its  motion,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  perform  its  course 
with  uniform  velocity.  Its  velocity  is  greatest  when  it  passes  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder,  and  diminishes  the  more  it  approaches 
either  end.  On  considering  the  motion  of  the  handle,  we  shaU 
find,  that  with  uniform  velocity  of  revolution,  the  motion  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  is  still  very  changeable.  The  handle  stands  in  a 
horizontal  position  when  the  piston  C  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
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cylinder,  at  which  moment  the  motion  of  the  handle  is  in  a 
yertical  direction ;  this  motion  inclines,  however,  horizontally  when 
the  piston  C  attains  its  highest  or  lowest  position.  The  yertical 
portion  of  the  motion  of  the  handle  is  perfectly  similar  to  the 
motion  of  the  piston,  in  proportion  as  the  motion  of  the  handle 
becomes  more  horizontal,  the  velocity  of  the  piston  diminishes, 
without  any  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the  revolving  action  of  the 
handle. 

The  diameter  of  the  path  traversed  by  the  handle  Q,  is  of 
course  equal  to  the  height  of  the  cylinder,  allowiug  for  the 
thickness  of  the  piston,  provided  that  both  arms  of  the  beam 
are  of  equal  length ;  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  handle  Q  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  half  the  length  to  which  the  piston  can  be 
raised. 

The  fly-wheel  X  serves  to  maintain  uniformity  in  the  motion 
of  the  engine.  Even  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the 
piston  were  quite  invariable,  it  could  not  equally  contribute  to 
the  revolution  of  the  handle  in  all  its  positions.  Indeed,  we 
may  consider  the  pressure  acting  by  means  of  the  connecting 
rod  P  upon  the  handle,  as  divided  into  forces  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  one  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  handle  itself, 
as  pressure  upon  the  axis  does  not  contribute  to  produce  revolution ; 
this  is  brought  about  entirely  by  the  force  acting  tangentially  to 
the  curve  of  the  handle.  The  amount  of  these  forces  varies  at 
every  moment.  When  the  arm  of  the  handle  stands  vertically, 
every  pressure  proceeding  from  the  piston  acts  solely  and  alone  as 
pressure  upon  the  axis  of  the  curved  handle.  If  the  engine 
were  to  be  brought  to  a  stand-still  in  this  position,  the  greatest 
pressure  appUed  to  the  piston  would  be  unable  to  set  it  in 
motion ;  the  only  reason,  therefore,  that  the  engine  does  not  remain 
absolutely  motionless  on  coming  into  this  position  is,  that  the 
individual  parts  of  the  engine  continue  their  motion  by  virtue 
of  the  in^ia,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pendulum  moves  on  by 
virtue  of  its  inertia  when  arrived  at  its  position  of  rest.  When  once 
the  curved  handle  has  passed  its  vertical  position,  that  portion  of 
the  pressure  transmitted  by  P,  and  which  occasioned  the  revolution 
of  the  handle,  is  increased  more  and  more,  and  attains  its  maximum 
when  the  arm  of  the  handle  is  directed  horizontally.  The  force, 
therefore,  which  turns  the  handle  varies  constantly,  becoming  null 
twice  during  one  complete  revolution,  both  when  the  arm  of  the 
handle  attains  its  highest  and  its  lowest  position;  and,  in  like 
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manner,  it  twice  attains  a  maximmn.  If  we  examine  the  n^oa 
produced  by  so  variable  a  force,  we  shall  easily  see  that  it  can 
only  be  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded.  If  the  circle  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  481  exhibit  the  path  described  by  the  handle,  we 
Fio.  481.  shall  perceive  that  an  acceleration  of  motion  will  take 
place  firom  b  to  d,  because  here  the  moving  force 
will  act  with  the  greatest  energy.  The  motion  accu- 
mulated, as  it  were,  in  the  parts  of  the  madiine 
must,  however,  diminish  as  the  arm  of  the  handle 
moves  from  dto  f,  because  the  moving  force  has  in 
the  mean  time  become  very  weak,  and  even  absolutely  null,  and 
thus  a  retardation  is  caused  of  motion  by  these  hinderances ;  on 
the  way  from  /  to  A  it  is  again  accelerated,  and  again  retarded 
from  A  to  b. 

These  alternations  in  the  motion  of  the  curved  handle  lie  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  cannot  be  wholly  avoided.  The  differences 
between  the  greatest  and  the  least  velocity  become,  however, 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  inert  mass  to  be 
moved ;  by  means  of  a  sufSciently  large  balance  wheel,  we  may 
render  these  differences  in  the  velocity  of  revolution  bo  inconaide- 
rably  small,  as  to  exercise  no  further  injurious  inlliifqi^ft.  The 
force  acting  on  the  part  from  btod,  and  more  strongly  fttnn/  to 
A,  cannot  effect  any  marked  increase  of  velocity,  as  it  must  move  a 
very  considerable  inert  mass ;  as,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  motion  is  accumulated  in  the  balance  wheel,  the  decrease  iii  the 
quantity  of  motion,  as  the  handle  passes  from  d  to  f,  or  from 
b  to  A,  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  occasion  a  perceptible  diminu- 
tion of  velocity. 

The  balance  wheel  thus  equalises  the  irregularity  of  motion 
inherent  in  the  arrangement  of  the  engine.  The  wcnrk  which  a 
steam  engine  may  have  to  perform,  be  it  of  what  kind  it  may, 
never  opposes  an  absolutely  uniform  resistance  to  the  moving 
force;  and  this  would  occasion  irregularity  in  the  working  of 
the  whole  engine,  were  it  not  otherwise  rendered  uniform  by  the 
balance-wheel. 

As  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  engine,  that  is,  the  resis- 
tance to  be  overcome,  increases  or  diminishes,  the  going  of  the 
engine  will  become  quicker  or  slower.  Momentary  disturbances 
of  this  kind  will  be  equalised  by  the  balance  wheel,  while  an 
universal  diminution  of  the  resistance  and  the  load  would  be 
followed,  provided  the  afflux  of  steam  remained  the  same,  by  a 
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continually  increasmg  ncceleration  in  the  motion  of  the  engine. 
In  order  that  the  Telocity  may  not  exceed  certain  limits,  a  valve 
most  he  attached  to  the  steam  pipe,  in  order  that  the  ingress  of 
ateam  may  be  more  or  less  retarded,  according  as  the  valve  paaaea 
more  and  more  irom  the  horizontal  position  (that  of  perfect 
aperture),  to  the  vertical  (that  of  perfect  closure).  The  turning  of 
thiB  valve  must,  however,  be  effected  by  the  engine  itself,  and 
this  is  done  by  means  of  an  apparatus  termed  the  reffuiator. 

A  somewhat  tense  string  i  paBses  round  the  rotating  axis  of 
the  balance  wheel  over  a  vertical  wheel  o.  Fig.  482,  in  soch  a 


manner  that  the  wheel  o  is  made  to  rotate  by  the  revolution  of  the 
principal  axis.  A  vertical  conical  wheel  is  fiuteoed  to  the  axis  of 
the  disc  o,  whose  teeth  work  into  a  similar  wheel  placed  hori- 
■ontally,  and  which  is  thus  made  to  rotate  on  its  vertical  axis. 
His  axis  is  prolonged  into  a  rod,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  the 
conical  pendulum  V  is  attached. 
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The  pendulam  V  conaiBts  of  two  lieavy  balla  bo  fastened  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  vertical  rod  that  by  its  rapid  rotation  the  balls 
fly  apart,  owing  to  their  centrifugal  force.  The  roda  to  which  the 
ballo  are  attached  are  connected  by  means  c^  a  nnt  A  snnonitding 
the  vertical  rod.  The  nut  A  is  raised  up  as  soon  as  the  balls  fly 
^Mrt ;  and  by  this  motion  of  A  the  angular  lever  r  a  a  is  tnmed 
round  the  axis  »,  the  rod  a  b  drawn  towards  the  right  side,  by 
which  the  angular  lever  b  c  d  \i  turned  round  the  axia  e,  and  the 
rod  e  d  thns  finally  drawn  down ;  but  as  «  is  the  extreme  point  of 
a  lever  arm,  the  rotating  axis  of  which  is  the  axis  roond  which  the 
valve  moves  in  the  tube  Z,  the  valve  is  closed  by  this  point  e 
being  drawn  down.  The  whole  lever  system  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  here  is  only  represented  in  outline  in  our  Figure, 
it  being  placed  on  the  iVont  side  of  the  engine,  and,  therefore, 
really  not  vieibie  &om  the  point  of  view  in  our  sectional  delinea- 
tiou  of  the  engine. 

The  working  of  the  cross-cock,  or  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  sliding  valve,  in  short,  the  motion  of  the  apparatus  whkh 
serves  to  conduct  the  steam  alternately  to  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  must  be  effected  by  the  engine  itself.  The 
instrument  by  which  this  motion  is  produced  is  designated  the 
ffovemor. 

The  most  important  external  portion  of  the  governor,  is  the 
eccentric  disc,  indicated  in  our  Fig.  482  by  the  letter  y.  This  is  a 
circular  metallic  plate  faatened  to  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  whose 
central  point  does  not,  howcv-cr,  correapond  with  the  central  point 
of  revolution,  as  may  be  more  plainly  seen  in  Fig.  483.     During 


every  revolution  of  the  axis  the  central  point  of  the  eccentric  disc 
describes  a  circle.  A  ring  passes  around  the  circumference  of 
the  eccentric  disc,  prolonged  towards  the  one  side  into  a  rod, 
whose  end  tits  at  T  into  a  lever  arm  revolving  round  a  fixed  axis  F. 
The  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  disc  from  T  varies,  u 
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the  lever  arm  F  T  pauee,   and  retama  to  the  position  aeen   in 
Fig.  484,   daring  each  entire  revolntion  of  the  main  azlai  the 


chord  of  the  one  descrihed  in  this  manner  by  the  point  T  is, 
however,  evidently  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  bj 
the  central  point  of  the  eccentric  diac. 

The  axis  of  F  passes  through  the  wh(de  width  of  the  machine, 
as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  Fig.  486,  where  this  axis  is  repreaented 
at  its  full  length.  To  this  axis  are 
attached  two  perfectly  equal  and 
parallel  lever  arme  JV,  on  either  side 
of  the  receiver,  in  which  the  aliding 
valve  is  inclosed.  Fig.  483  ezhihita 
only  one  of  these  in  its  true 
form,  while  both  are  seen  fore- 
shortened in  Fig.  485.  To  each  of 
these  lever  arms  a  vertical  bar  M, 
directed  upwards,  is  secured,  being 
connected  at  the  top  by  a  horizont^ 
transverse  bar  Q,  supporting  in  its 
centre  the  bar  R,  to  which  the  sliding 
valve  is  attached.  This  rod  passes, 
air  and  steam-tight,  throng  a  stuff- 
ing-box into  the  receiver  of  the 
shdiog  valve.  The  motion  of  the 
lercT  JV  produces,  by  means  of  the 
rods  M,  an  alternate  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  transverse  rod  Q, 
by  which  the  sliding  valve  is  also  raised  up  and  down. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  influence  exercised  by  the  removal  of 
the  ccmdenser.  If  the  steam  act  on  the  one  side  of  the  piston 
with  a  force  of  tension  of  one  atmosphere,  while  the  part  of  the 
<^linder  lying  on  the  other  side  is  in  connection  vrith  the  air,  and 
not  with  the  oondouer,  the  pieamire  at  the  ateam  on  the  one  side 
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of  the  piston  will  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air  on 
the  other  side,  and^  consequently,  there  can  be  no  motion.  In 
order  to  produce  this,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  force  of  tension 
of  the  steam.  Provided  this  have  been  made  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  the  effect  will  be  precisely  the 
same  as  if  there  were  a  vacuum  on  the  one  side  of  the  piston, 
while  the  steam  pressed  upon  the  other  side  with  the  force  of 
tension  of  one  atmosphere ;  the  half  of  the  effective  power  of  the 
steam  being  thus  lost  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  air.  If 
the  moving  steam  had  actually  a  force  of  tension  equal  to  3,  4,  5, 
&c.  atmospheres,  ^,  i,  or  -f,  &c.  of  this*  power  would  be  lost  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  air  if  there  were  no  condenser. 
The  greater,  therefore,  the  force  of  tension  of  the  steam  acting 
in  the  engine,  the  less  will  be  the  loss  of  power  in  over- 
coming atmospheric  resistance  where  there  is  no  eondenser.  If, 
therefore,  the  steam  that  is  to  move  the  engine  has  only  a  force 
of  tension  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  or  but  a  little  more,  a  con- 
denser will  be  indispensably  necessary ;  if,  however,  the  force  of 
tension  of  the  effective  steam  be  greater,  the  engine  may  act 
without  a  condenser,  the  advantage  of  which  will  diminish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  force  of  tension  of  the  moving 
steam.  The  resistance  which  has  to  be  overcome  in  the  moving 
of  the  condensing  pump  (air-pump),  exhausts,  however,  also  a 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  steam.  Thus,  at  a  certain  amount  of 
steam  pressure  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  condenser  are 
again  counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  the  air-pump;  and, 
consequently,  in  this  case  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  or  not 
we  use  a  condenser.  In  engines  worked  by  steam  of  still  stronger 
force  of  tension,  the  condenser  is  more  disadvantageous  than 
the  contrary,  and  in  such  i^paratus  it  is,  therefore,  wholly 
omitted. 

Such  steam  engines  as  are  worked  with  a  condenser  are  called 
low  pressure  engines,  while  those  that  have  no  condensers  are 
termed  high  pressure  engines. 

High  pressure  engines  are  more  simple  in  their  construction 
than  those  of  low  pressure,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  condenser 
and  air-pump,  and.  the  former  may  be  used  of  much  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  latter,  and  yet  produce  the  same  result ;  for 
the  combined  pressure  of  steam  having  a  force  of  tension  equal  to 
4  atmospheres  acting  upon  a  surface  of  1  square  foot,  is  as  great 
as  the  combined  pressure  of  steam  with  a  force  of  tension  equal  to 
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1  atmosphere  acting  upon  a  surface  of  4  square  feet.  From  these 
causes^  high'  pressure  engines  are  used  wherever  it  is  desirable  to 
use  an  engine  of  considerable  force  in  a  small  compass. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  interesting  high  pressure 
engines    is    the    Locomotive   used   on  railroads.     See  Fig.  486. 
A  is  the  furnace :  the  fuel  is  thrown  upon  the  grate  through  the 
opening  a,  which  may  be  closed  by  a  door.    There  is  no  escape  for 
the  heated  air  firom  the  furnace^  excepting  through  a  series  of 
horizontal  tubes^  leading  from  Ato  D;  from  D  the  heated  air 
passes  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney.    In  Fig.  487  we  see 
how  these  tubes  lie  above  and  beside  each  other.    These  tubes  are 
carried  through  a  space  filled  with  water,  besides  which  the 
furnace  itself  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  water.    From  the  extra- 
ordinarily large  surface  with  which  the  water  is  in  this  manner 
brought  into  contact,  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam  is  formed 
at  every  moment.    The  steam  is   collected  over  the  water  in 
the  space  marked  B  and  C;  and  from  C  it  is  carried  through 
the  tube  c  to  the  cylinder.    If  the  mouth  of  the  tube  c  were 
situated  very  low  down,  a  large  quantity  of  water  would  by  the 
violent  boiling  be  mechanically  carried  into  the  tube  c,  and  from 
thence  into  the  cylinder.     To  prevent  this,  the  steam  chamber 
at  C  is  elevated.     The  tube  e  soon  branches  off  into  two  tubes 
d  and  rf',  as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  Fig.  489.     In  Fig.  488  there 
is  only  one  of  these  tubes  visible,  viz.  d.     Each  leads  to  a  receiver 
i,  from  which  the  steam  enters  the  cylinder  F,     On  either  side 
lies  a  cylinder  as  seen  in  Fig.  489 ;  Fig.  488  exhibits  only  one,  viz., 
the  front  one  of  these   cylinders.     It  is  represented  lengthwise 
here,  the  surface  of  the  section  does  not,  however,  correspond  with 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  figure,  but  lies  in  front  of  it.     The 
cylinders  lie  horizontally,  and  the  piston,  together  with  the  piston 
rods,  passes  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  horizontal  position.    Two 
passages  run  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder  from  the  receiver  t,  to 
which  the  steam  is  conducted  by  the  tubes  c  and  d.     On  the 
lower  side  of  the  receiver  i,  a  slide  moves  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  forms  at  the  middle  a  box  o  which  opens  downwards.     The 
position   indicated   in  Fig.  486  shows  both   passages   closed  by 
means  of  this  slide.     If  we  suppose  this  to  be  so  far  moved  to 
the  left,  that  the  passage  to  the  left  instead  of  being  closed, 
opens  into  the  cavity  o,  that  to  the  right  will  be  brought  into 
connection  with  the  steam  reservoir  t ;  in  this  position  of  the  slide 
the  steam  will  enter  on  the  right  side  into  the  cylinder  F,  and, 
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consequently^  drive  the  piston  to  the  left^  whilst  the  steam  will 
pass  from  the  left  side  of  the  piston  through  the  passage  to  the  left 
into  the  box  o,  and  from  thence  to  the  chimney  through  the  tubes 
p  and  q.  If^  however,  the  slide  were  pushed  to  the  fullest  extreme 
towards  the  right,  the  steam  would  flow  from  t  through  the  passage 
to  the  left  into  the  cylinder,  escaping  on  the  other  side  to  the  right 
through  the  passage  into  the  box. 

The  piston  rod  is  secured  by  so-called  connecting  rods,  that  is,  it 
is  prevented  by  this  means  from  deviating  from  its  course,  and  is 
thus  only  able  to  pass  to  and  frt>  in  the  same  straight  line.  To 
the  piston  rod  is  immediately  attached  the  driving  rod,  which 
turns  the  crank  n  rotmd  its  axis  m.  The  middle  wheels  of  the 
engine  are  also  fastened  to  the  axis  m,  so  that  by  each  movement  of 
the  piston,  a  complete  revolution  of  the  wheel  is  effected ;  thus,  at 
every  forward  and  backward  movement  of  the  piston,  the  engine  is 
propelled  a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  middle 
wheels. 

To  this  axis  m  is  likewise  attached  the  eccentric  disc,  by  which 
the  slide  in  the  receiver  t  is  moved.  As  may  be  seen  in  our 
Figure,  the  x  shaped  extremity  of  the  rod  fastened  to  the  ring 
of  the  eccentric  disc  grasps  the  upper  part  of  the  lever,  whose 
fulcrum  is  at  s.  By  the  motion  of  this  lever,  the  bars  t 
fastened  to  it  are  moved  to  and  fro,  and  with  them  the  slide. 

By  the  raising  of  the  lever  N,  the  x  shaped  extremity  of  the 
bar  is  pressed  down,  and  a  retrograde  motion  thus  imparted  to  the 
locomotive,  but  here  we  must  end  our  description,  as  we  are 
unable  to  pursue  it  in  detail.  H  and  L  are  safety  valves,  /  is 
the  steam  whistle. 

The  effect  which  a  steam  engine  is  capable  of  producing,  that  is, 
the  power  of  the  machine,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
which  in  a  given  time  can  be  converted  into  steam  in  the  boiler ; 
let  us,  therefore,  examine  into  the  action  which  a  litre  of  water 
can  produce  when  converted  into  steam.  If  we  assume  that  the 
surface  of  the  piston  is  1  square  decimetre,  and  the  height  of  the 
cylinder  (the  height  to  which  the  piston  can  be  raised)  is 
10  decimetres,  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  will  be  10  cubic 
decimetres,  or  10  litres ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  drive  the  piston  to 
the  top,  10  litres  of  steam  must  pass  from  the  boiler  into  the 
cylinder.  If  now  the  steam  has  a  force  of  tension  equal  to 
1  atmosphere,  the  pressure  exercised  upon  every  square  centi- 
metre of   the  surface  of   the  piston    is    about  1   kilogramme, 
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and  the  combined  pressure  upon  the  whole  piston^  consequently^ 
100  kilogrammes;  if^  therefore^  there  existed  no  impediments  to 
motion^  we  might  load  the  piston  with  100  kilogrammes^  and  this 
weight  would  be  lifted  10  decimetres^  if  we  conducted  10  litres  of 
steun  at  100^  into  the  cylinder.  The  effect,  therefore,  that  can 
be  produced  by  10  litres  of  steam  at  100^,  is  capable  of  raising 
100  kilogrammes  to  the  height  of  10  decimetres,  or  of  raising 
1000  kilogrammes  to  a  height  of  1  decimetre.  A  Utre  of  water 
yields,  however,  1700  litres  of  steam  at  100^;  with  1  litre  of  water, 
therefore,  when  converted  into  steam,  we  may  produce  an  effect 
capable  of  raising  170,000  kilogrammes  to  the  height  of  1  decimetre. 

In  order  the  better  to  calculate  the  power  of  an  engine,  it  is 
usual  to  compare  them  with  horse-power.  K  we  assume  that  one 
horse  is  able  to  raise  750  kilogrammes  to  the  height  of  1  deci- 
metre in  one  second  of  time,  (the  best  observations  on  the  labour 
of  horses,  and  the  profitable  application  of  their  powers,  yield 
a  result  equivalent  to  the  above-named),  we  should  say,  that  an 
engine,  in  which  sufficient  steam  was  formed  every  secoud  to 
raise  750  kilogrammes  to  the  height  of  1  decimetre,  (or  534  lbs. 
to  the  height  of  1  foot,)  was  a  one-horse  power  engine. 

But  the  steam  obtained  from  1  litre  of  water  will  be  capable  of 
raising  170,000  kilogrammes  to  the  height  of  1  decimetre;  if, 
therefore,  1  litre  of  water  be  converted  into  steam  in  the  boiler 

in      ^      ,  consequently  in  226  seconds,  the  total  effect  which 

the  steam  in  this  engioe  can  produce,  is  equal  to  one-horse  power. 
A  machine  of  this  kind  consumes,  therefore,  about  15  litres  of 
water  in  an  hour. 

All  the  mechanical  power  of  steam  cannot,  however,  be  reckoned 
as  available.  Much  is  lost  owing  to  the  piston  not  acting  in  an 
absolute  vacuum,  to  the  friction  of  the  piston  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  number  of  pumps  that  must  be  set  in  motion,  &c.  All  these 
resistances  diminish  the  available  effect  of  the  machine  to  almost 
the  half  of  the  calculated  power. 

Great  advantage  has  been  obtained  in  the  high-pressure  engines 
by  the  application  of  the  expansion  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder, 
which  is  effected  by  cutting  off  the  afflux  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder,  when  the  piston  has  traversed  i,  or 
I,  &;c.,  of  its  course.  That  a  greater  effect  can  be  produced  with 
an  equal  expenditure  of  steam  by  the  appUcation  of  the  principle 
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of  expansion^  may  be  perceived  by  the  following  simple  conside- 
rations. 

If^  during  the  whole  time  in  which  the  piston  is  risings  steam 
pours  into  the  steam  cylinder^  (as  is  generally  the  case  in 
ordinary  engines)^  having  a  power  of  tension^  which  we  will 
assimie  to  be  equal  to  2  atmospheres^  the  whole  cylinder^  when  the 
piston  is  quite  raised^  will  be  filled  with  steam  having  a  power 
of  tension  equal  to  2  atmospheres ;  and  during  the  time  the  piston 
is  being  raised^  there  will  be  a  mechanical  effect  produced^  which 
we  will  designate  as  E. 

If  now  we  suffer  steam  of  double  the  force  of  tension^  that  ii| 
equal  to  4  atmospheres^  to  enter  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  against 
the  piston  will  be  twice  as  great,  and  the  mechanical  effect  B 
will  be  produced  when  the  piston  is  only  half  raised;  that  is, 
when  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  cylinder.  K  at  this  moment 
the  further  afflux  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  be  prevented,  the 
piston  will  continue  the  rest  of  its  course^  whilst  the  pressure 
acting  upon  it  will  diminish  by  degrees  to  the  half;  and  when  it 
reaches  the  end  of  its  course^  the  force  of  tension  of  the  steam 
will  still  be  equal  to  2  atmospheres. 

Since  during  the  first  half  of  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  the 
mechanical  effect  E  is  already  produced,  then  the  whole  efiect 
which  the  steam  produces  during  the  second  half  of  the  piston's 
ascent  while  so  expanding^  that  its  tension  diminishes  from  4  to  2 
atmospheres,  may  be  considered  as  gain ;  for  the  quantity  of 
steam  filling  the  cylinder  at  the  close  of  the  piston's  motion  is 
precisely  as  large  as  if  steam  having  a  force  of  tension  of  2 
atmospheres  had  flowed  in  while  the  piston  was  completing  its 
motion. 

The  steam  is  generaUy  cut  off  by  means  of  a  special  expan- 
sion-slide. In  ordinary  machines  the  steam  flows  from  the  boiler 
directly  into  the  chamber,  in  which  the  sliding  valves  move,  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  the  steam,  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the 
other  side  of  the  piston ;  we  will  call  this  chamber  a. 

In  expansion  engines  there  is  usually  in  fit)nt  of  this,  another 
chamber,  ^/  in  the  plate  between  b  and  a  there  is  an  opening, 
through  Wiiich  the  steam  passes  from  b  to  a;  this  opening  can 
be  closed  at  the  proper  times  by  a  second  slide  at  b»  The  motion 
of  this  expansion-slide  is  effected  by  a  properly  placed  eccentric 
disc  in  the  same  manner  as  the  motion  of  the  sliding  valves* 
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The  conversion  of  fluids  into  gaseous  bodies  is  commonly  termed 
evaporation.  Liquids  can  either  be  evaporated  by  boilings  when 
vapours  are  formed  throughout  the  whole  mass^  or  by  exhalation^ 
when  the  formation  of  vapour  is  limited  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid. 

On  observing  the  boiling  of  a  liquid^  we  generally  see  a  more  or 
less  energetic  motion  pervading  all  the  particles ;  but  if  the  liquid 
be  boiled  in  a  glass  vessel^  we  may  observe  bubbles  of  steam 
formed  at  the  warmer  sides  of  the  vessel  and  rise  to  the  top. 
Although  at  first  small^  they  soon  increase  in  volume  as  they  rise. 
The  bubbles  succeed  each  other  most  rapidly  at  the  hottest  parts 
of  the  side.  In  order  that  bubbles  may  be  formed  in  the  liquid^ 
which  exercises  a  pressure  upon  them  from  all  sides^  the  steam 
expanding  them  must  have  a  force  of  tension  equal  to  the  pressure 
surrounding  them.  The  first  condition  of  boiling  is^  therefore, 
that  the  temperature  be  suflBciently  high  to  enable  the  force  of 
tension  of  the  steam  to  sustain  the  pressure  acting  from  all  sides 
upon  the  bubbles  of  steam.  A  second  condition  is,  that  sufficient 
heat  be  present  to  be  absorbed  as  latent  heat  during  the  formation 
of  steam. 

From  the  first  condition,  it  follows  that  the  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid  varies  with  the  pressure  on  it ;  and  from  the  second,  that 
the  rapidity  of  boiling  depends  on  the  amount  of  heat  which  can 
be  conveyed  in  a  given  time  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the 
liquid. 

At  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  mean  pressure  of  760"", 
pure  water  boils  at  100^;  on  the  simimit  of  Mont  Blanc,  at  an 
elevation  of  4775  meters,  where  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
amounts  only  to  417"",  water  boils  at  a  temperature  at  which  the 
force  of  tension  of  steam  is  41 7""  j  that  is,  at  about  84^.  At 
still  greater  elevations,  water  would  boil  at  lower  temperatures. 
If  we  have  a  table  of  the  force  of  tension  of  the  vapour  of  a 
liquid,  we  may  easily  find  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point 
at  a  given  pressure;  for  it  is  the  same  degree  of  temperature 
at  which  the  force  of  tension  of  the  saturated  vapour  is  equal  to 
that  pressure.  We  may,  conversely,  bring  a  liquid  at  any  given 
temperature  to  the  boiling  point,  by  sufficiently  diminishing  the 
pressure. 

At  a  pressure  of  80"",  for  instance,  the  boiling  temperature  of 
water  is  30^,  because  at  this  temperature  the  force  of  tension  of 
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the  saturated  steam  is  3(y°°*.     Under  a  pressure  of  10^^  water 
boils  at  11^^  and  under  a  pressure  of  5°^  at  0^. 

The  truth  of  these  data  may  be  shown  by  experiment.  Water  at 
80^  must  be  put  in  a  glass  vessel  imder  the  exhausted  receive  ot 
the  air-pump :  after  a  few  strokes  of  the  piston  die  barometer  guage 
will  shew  a  pressure  only  of  30™°*^  and  the  boiling  will  then  hepa 
with  the  same  energy  as  if  the  water  stood  in  the  open  air  over  a  hot 
fire.  This  boiling,  however,  will  soon  eease,  because  the  receiver 
will  be  filled  with  steam,  which  will  press  upon  the  liquid; 
another  stroke  of  the  piston  will  soon  remove  this  steam,  and  cause 
the  boiling  to  recommence.  It  is  not  possible  in  our  air-pumps 
to  make  water  boil  at  0^,  as  no  rarefaction  of  50F^  can  be  pro- 
duced, owing  to  the  continual  re-formation  of  steam  on  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

In  the  apparatus  seen  in  Fig.  490,  we  observe  an  analogous, 
no.  490.  but  still  more  striking  phenomenon.  A  balloon 
with  a  long  neck  a  is  half  filled  with  water ;  when, 
by  the  boiling  of  the  liquid  all  the  air  has  been 
driven  out,  the  neck  is  closed  by  a  cork,  and  the 
balloon  inverted,  as  seen  in  Fig.  490.  When  left  to 
itself  we  perceive  no  ebullition,  but  as  soon  as  cold 
water  is  poured  upon  the  part,  the  water  begins  to 
boil  with  energy.  This  is  owing  to  the-  steam 
being  condensed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  liquid  being  thus  dimi- 
nished. 

The  variations  in  the  boiling  point  have  been 
confirmed  by  direct  experiments  made  at  elevated  districts  in  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain  ranges. 

Boiling  water  is  consequently  not  equally  hot  at  all  places  on 
the  earth,  and,  therefore,  not  everywhere  alike  applicable  to  domestic 
purposes,  and  the  preparation  of  food.  At  Quito,  for  instance, 
water  boils  at  90^,  and  this  temperature  is  too  low  for  boiling 
many  substances  which  require  a  temperature  of  lOQP, 

As  the  barometer  constantly  varies  at  one  and  the  same  place, 
it  follows  that  the  boiling  point  varies  also. 

If  we  increase  the  pressure  on  fluids,  we  find  that  their  ebullition 
is  retarded,  and  we  may  even  prevent  this  entirely  if  we  make  the 
pressure  sufficiently  strong.  This  is  the  case  with  the  apparatus 
known  by  the  name  of  Papin's  Digestor,  see  Fig.  491.    By  means  of 
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no.  491.  ^^9  water  may  be  heated  to  a  very  high  tempera- 

ture without  boiling.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  vessel  of  iron^  or  still  better,  of  brass 
or  copper,  the  sides  of  which  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  very  considerable  degree  of  pressure. 
The  opening  is  provided  with  a  safety-valve,  which 
can  be  closed  and  loaded,  so  that  it  shall  require 
a  pressure  of  from  40  to  50  atmospheres  to  raise 
it.  Boiling  is  rendered  impossible,  as  the  steam 
which  is  above  the  liquid  is  unable  to  escape,  and 
consequently  exercises  a  sufficiently  strong  pressure  to  prevent  it. 
As  soon  as  the  valve  is  opened,  the  steam  issues  with  great  force ; 
the  temperature  of  the  vessel  falls,  however,  simultaneously,  as  all 
the  heat  which  had  been  combined  is  given  off  at  once  by  the 
energetic  formation  of  steam. 

This  digestor  was  invented  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  by 
Papm,  a  learned  man,  residing  at  Marburg  and  Cassel.  It  served 
for  a  number  of  remarkable  experiments,  partly  to  prove  the 
mechanical  force  of  steam,  and  partly  to  show  the  solvent  force  of 
water  when  heated  above  100^.  People  learnt  with  astonishment 
that  as  nutritious  a  substance  might  be  drawn  from  bones  as  from 
the  most  juicy  portions  of  the  muscle. 

On  causing  water  to  boil  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  steam  can 
only  escape  through  a  proportionately  small  opening,  we  observe 
an  elevation  of  the  boiling  point.  All  the  steam  that  has  been 
formed  by  the  heat  passing  every  moment  into  the  liquid  can  only 
escape  through  a  small  openiug,  if  a  greater  rapidity  of  motion 
has  been  imparted  by  the  greater  force  of  tension  of  the  steam. 

Not  only  the  steam  pressing  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  mass, 
but  likewise  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  acts  upon  the  par- 
ticles in  the  interior.  If,  for  instance,  we  had  a  boiler  filled  to  a 
height  of  32  feet  with  water,  a  pressure  of  2  atmospheres  would 
act  upon  the  bottom,  and  here,  consequently,  steam-bubbles  would 
be  formed  at  a  temperature  of  121,4^.  But  as  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  mass  on  the  surface  cannot  rise  above  100^,  the  liquid 
will  constantly  ascend  from  the  bottom,  owing  to  its  lesser  specific 
weight.  As  the  pressure  decreases  with  the  ascent,  steam-bubbles 
are  formed  y  but  their  temperature  decreases,  however,  from  121^ 
to  100^.  These  bubbles,  which  are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  increase  in  size  as  they  rise,  owing  to  the  pressure  acting 
upon  them  becoming  continually  less*    These  phenomena  may  be 
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observed  even  in  small  vessels^  in  which  the  water  only  amoiinta  to 
a  few  inches  in  depth.  Before  perfect  ebullition  has  been  esta- 
blished, bubbles  of  steam  are  formed  at  the  bottom ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  condensed  on  their  ascending,  owing  to  their  entering 
layers  of  water  whose  temperature  is  too  low.  Hence  arises  the 
peculiar  soimd  which  we  perceive  some  minutes  before  perfect 
boiling  has  commenced.  On  making  the  experiment  in  a  glass 
bulb,  we  may  observe  how  bubbles  are  formed  at  die  bottom,  how 
they  ascend,  and  then  disappear;  and  we  then  say  the  water  singi. 
This  singing  is  a  sign  that  the  water  will  soon  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  ebullition. 

Boiling  is  likewise  retarded  by  substances  which  are  dissolved  in 
the  water ;  thus  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  brine  bcHls  at 
108,4^,  a  solution  of  saltpetre  at  116^,  a  saturated  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  potass  at  169^,  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  at  180^. 

Evaporation  is  the  term  applied  to  the  formation  of  vapour  on 
the  free  surface  of  a  liquid;  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  elndUHan 
consists  in  vapour  being  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  mass. 
Water  evaporates  from  the  surface  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  and 
the  surface  of  the  damp  ground  and  plants.  The  vapour  has  here 
evidently  too  inconsiderable  a  force  of  tension  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Daily  observation  shows  ns 
that  vapour  is  formed  at  every  degree  of  temperature,  and  that  it 
distributes  itself  through  the  air  even  at  the  weakest  degree  of 
tension.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that  a  chemical  affinity  existed 
between  the  molecules  of  the  air  and  those  of  vapour  was  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon ;  we  have  seen,  however,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  having  recourse  here  to  chemical  forces.  The  steam  of 
water,  be  its  force  of  tension  ever  so  inconsiderable,  mixes  with  the 
air  the  same  as  two  gases  mix.  The  only  condition  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  is,  that  the  surrounding  layers 
of  air  be  not  saturated  with  vapour ;  as  further,  in  the  mixture  of  two 
gases,  the  molecules  of  the  one  form  a  mechanical  impediment  to 
the  distribution  of  those  of  the  other,  the  air  acts  as  a  hinderancc 
in  evaporation  to  the  rapid  dispersion  of  the  vapour.  In  a  per- 
fectly calm  atmosphere,  therefore,  evaporation  goes  on  very  slowly, 
whilst  it  progresses  rapidly  in  an  agitated  state  of  air,  the  liquid 
then  comes  continually  into  contact  with  new  layers  of  air,  that  are 
not  saturated  with  vapour.  Hence  it  happens  that  water  evaporates 
very  quickly  when  a  dry  wind  is  in  rapid  motion. 

Latent  heat  of  vapours. — ^When   a   liquid  evaporates,  it  must 
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absorb  heat ;  this  absorbed  heat  is  as  imperceptible  to  the  feelings 
and  the  thermometer  as  the  heat  which  becomes  latent  by  fusion. 

That  heat  is  latent  in  the  formation  of  vapour^  is  proved  by 
the  temperature  of  the  Uquid  remaining  unchanged  during  ebulU- 
tion.  The  temperature  of  boiling  water  remains  at  100^^  however 
much  we  may  increase  the  fire ;  all  the  heat  which  is  added  to  the 
boiling  water  serves  only  to  convert  water  at  100^  into  steam  at 
100^. 

The  absorption  of  heat  during  the  evaporation  of  liquids  may 
easily  be  rendered  perceptible  to  the  feelings.  On  pouring  but  a 
few  drops  of  an  easily  evaporable  liquid^  as  spirits  of  wine^ 
sulphuric  ether^  &c.^  upon  the  hand^  we  experience  a  sensation  of 
cold  because  the  hand  has  been  deprived  of  the  heat  drawn  away 
for  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  If  we  surround  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  with  cotton  wool^  and  then  moisten  the  latter  with 
sulphuric  ether,  the  thermometer  will  fall  several  degrees. 

After  having  learnt  to  know  the  manner  in  which  heat  becomes 

latent  in  the  formation  of  vapour,  it  remains  to  determine  the 

amount  of  this  heat;    that  is,   to  ascertain  how  much  heat  is 

necessary  to  convert  a  definite  quantity  of  a  liquid  into  vapour. 

Fig.  492  represents  a  glass  bulb  a,  in  which  water  is  kept 

yj^  ^g2  boiling  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp ; 

if  now  the  vapour  formed  be  con- 
ducted through  a  glass  tube  b  into 
a  cylindrical  vessel  c  filled  with  cold 
water,  the  vapour  here  will  be  con- 
densed, and,  consequently,  the  heat 
which  was  absorbed  at  a  in  the 
formation  of  vapour  will  be  again 
liberated  at  c ;  the  cold  water  at  c  will 
be  thus  gradually  wanned,  and  firom 
the  elevation  of  temperature  thus  pro- 
duced, we  may  determine  the  amount  of  the  latent  heat  of  vapours. 
If  we  assume  that,  after  ebullition  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  in  the  vessel  a,  all  the  air  has  been  wholly  expelled,  and  the 
end  of  a  crooked  tube  be  then  plunged  into  the  ccdd  water  of  the 
cylinder  c,  all  the  bubbles  of  vapour  will  at  once  be  condensed  as 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  cold  water.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  the  water  becomes  warmer  in  c,  the  bubbles  will  likewise 
become  larger,  until  finally,  even  if  the  water  at  c  be  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  the  bubbles  will  rise  uncondensed  through  the  whole 
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mass  of  liquid,  and  a  state  of  ebullition  be  established  at  c.  At  the 
moment  in  which  ebullition  begins  at  c,  the  experiment  will  be 
interrupted  by  our  removing  the  glass  cylinder  c. 

Provided  now,  that  there  had  been  11  cubic  inches  of  water  at  0^ 
tio.  493.  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 

the  cylinder  at  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment would  have  contained  13  cubic 
inches  of  water  at  100^,  2  cubic  inches 
of  water  having  been  thus  added. 
This  additional  water  has  now  been 
evaporated  in  the  vessel  a,  and  again 
condensed  in  the  cylinder  e;  the 
latent  heat  which  was  combined  in  a 
has  become  liberated  in  c,  and  has 
heated  the  11  cubic  inches  of  water 
from  0^  to  100^ ;  the  same  amoimt  of  heat,  therefore,  which  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  evaporation  of  2  cubic  inches  of  water  was  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  11  cubic  inches  of  water  from 
0^  to  100^.  But  now  2  are  to  11  as  1  to  5,5,  and  we  may  therefcune 
express  the  result  of  our  experiment  in  the  following  manner: 
The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  a  definite  quantity  of 
water  from  100^  into  steam  at  100^,  suffices  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  mass  of  water  5  J  times  greater,  from  0^  to  100^. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  for  the  unit  of  heat,  that  quantity 
of  heat  is  assumed  which  is  requisite  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
lib.  of  water  1*^;  to  raise  the  temperature  of  5  Jibs,  of  water  to  the 
same  amount,  5,5  are  therefore  necessary,  and  550  such  units  of 
heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  this  mass  100^. 

The  latent  heat  of  lib.  of  steam  is  consequently  equal  to  550. 
The  above  given  experiment  is  not  calculated  to  determine  the 
latent  heat  of  steam,  afibrding  always  more  or  less  incorrect  results. 
It  is,  however,  well  adapted  to  show  the  connection  of  the  matter. 
The  reason  of  the  special  want  of  accuracy  attending  the  results 
of  this  experiment  is,  that  at  the  high  temperature  to  which  water 
must  be  raised  in  the  cylinder  c,  a  considerable  loss  of  heat  is 
experienced  by  all  that  surrounds  it ;  a  not  inconsiderable  amount 
of  steam  is  condensed  in  the  tube,  giving  off  to  the  air  heat  that  is 
set  free,  and  which  comes  to  the  cylinder  c  as  water.  We  may, 
therefore,  easily  understand,  that  until  the  water  in  c  is  made  to 
boil,  more  water  will  pass  over  from  the  vessel  a  than  would  be  the 
case  if  these  two  sources  of  error  were  not  present;    hence  this 
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experimeitt  is  of  little  value  in  giving  the  latent  heat  of  Bteam. 
We  caimot  here  enter  more  faUy  into  the  consideration  of  the 
mote  precise  methods  in  use  for  ascertaining  this  amount. 

In  distillation,  the  vapours  formed  in  any  vessel  by  heat  are 
conducted  into  a  pipe  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and  the  vapour 
ia  converted  into  a  liquid  state;  the  temperature  of  the  cold 
water,  is,  however,  considerably  raised  in  the  heat  liberated 
by  the  condensation  of  the  v^ioiu.  This  may  be  easily  shown  by 
means  of  a  small  still,  (Fig.  494),  in  which  the  vapour  is  conducted 
from  the  glass  bulb  in  which  it  is  formed,  into  a  straight  tube, 
passing  through  a  wider  one^  which   contains  the   cold  water. 


The  cold  water,  which  enters  the  condensing  tube,  flows  forth 
from  the  other  end  heated.  In  distillatioDs  conducted  on  a  lai^ 
scale,  the  tube  in  which  the  vapour  is  condensed  has  the  form  of  a 
helix,  and  is  conducted  through  the  vessel  filled  with  the  cold 
water,  as  seen  in  Pig.  495,  in  order  that  the  vapour  may  remain  as 
long  as  possible  in  contact  with  the  cold  water,  and  that  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  no  vapour  will  escape  from  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  in  an  uncondensed  state.  When  an  apparatus  of  this  kind 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  we  shall  always  find  the 
upper  layers  of  the  water  in  the  refrigerator  very  hot,  owing 
to  the  h^ted  water  constantly  risifig  to  the  surface. 

We  might  determine  the  value  of  the  'latent  heat  of  vapours 
by  any  distillatory  apparatus,  if  it  were  possible  every  time  accu- 
rately to  calculate  the  amount  of  vapour  condensed  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  yielded  by  it  to  the  cold  water ; 
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in  order,  therefore,  accurately  to  determine  the  latent  heat  of 
vapours,  it  is  only  necessary  to  construct  an  apparatus  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  us  to  obtain  these  amounts  with  exactitude. 
According  to  this  principle  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapours  of 
different  liquids  has  been  ascertained.     Thus — 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  .     540 

„         „       vapour  of  alcohol      .     214 
„         „       Sulphuric  ether         .       90 

That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  convert  lib.  of  these  liquids  into 
vapour  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  540,  214,  or  90  times 
as  much  heat  is  combined  as  is  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
lib.  of  water  1°. 

The  latent  heat  of  vapours  is  not  the  same  for  all  temperatures, 
being  greater  for  low,  and  less  for  high  temperatures. 

Production  of  cold  by  evaporation. — ^If  a  liquid  boil  in  the  open 
air,  it  \nll  retain  a  constant  temperature,  owing  to  its  constantly 
receiving  as  much  heat  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as  is 
absorbed  by  the  formation  of  vapour.  But  when  ebullition 
goes  on  under  the  air-pump,  the  temperature  continually  fidls, 
because  the  vapour  withdraws  from  the  fluid  itself,  and  firom 
the  surrounding  bodies,  the  latent  heat  necessary  to  its  formation. 
The  following  experiments  may  be  explained  by  the  absorption 
of  heat  which  takes  place  in  rapid  evaporation. 

Freezing  of  water  in  a  vacuum. — We  place  under  the  receiver  of 
the  air-pump  a  broad  glass  dish  filled  with  sulphuric  acid.     A 
few  inches  above  it  is  a  thin  flat  metallic  capsule  as  seen  in  Fig. 
Fio  496  ^^^*  containing  a  few  grammes  of  water.     This 

capsule  is  generally  suspended  by  three  threads, 
or  is    made   to    rest   upon   three   flne   metaUic 
feet,   which  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  lower 
glass  vessel.     A  few  minutes  after   the  air  has 
been  as  much  as  possible  exhausted,  we  see  ice 
needles   upon   the    capsule,    and    after   a  time 
the  whole   mass  becomes   solid.     This  remark- 
able experiment  was  first  made  by  Leslie.     The   sulphuric  acid 
absorbs  the  steam  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  thus  maintains 
a  rapid  evaporation.    All  bodies  that  absorb  steam  with  energy  pro- 
duce the  same  action.    The  metallic  capsule  ought  to  be  extremely 
thin,  in  order,  likewise,  to  take  part  in  the  cooling,  and  must  be 
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insulated  from  the  surromiding  part  by  means  of  bad  con- 
ductors, so  that  none  of  the  external  heat  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  water. 

In  Wollaston^s  Kryophorus  water  likeiinse  freezes  by  its  own 
evaporization.  Two  glass  bulbs,  Fig.  497,  are  connected  by  a 
tube.  A  little  water  is  poured  into  each  bulb,  and  by  its 
boiling,  all  the  air  is  driven  from  the  apparatus.  When  this  is 
done,  the  apertmre  at  «  is  fused  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  the 
whole  thus  rendered  air-tight.  If  now,  all  the  water  be  suffered 
to  flow  into  one  bulb,    while   the    other    is    plunged   into  a 

Fio.  497.  freezing    mixture,    the 

-^  —^        condensation     of     the 

steam  constantly  going 
on  in  the  other  bulb 
will  occasion  so  rapid  an  evaporation  as  to  cause  the  water  to 
freeze. 

Water  may  also  easily  be  made  to  freeze  by  the  evaporation  of 
sulphuric  ether.  For  this  purpose  a  glass  tube,  I  line  in  width,  is 
enclosed  in  cotton  wool  moistened  with  sulphuric  ether.  The 
tube  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  any  kind  of  glass  vessel,  and  put 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  On  exhausting  the  air,  the 
ether  is  so  rapidly  evaporated  that  the  water  freezes. 

Freezing  of  Mercury. -^^fe  may  carry  cooling  by  evaporation 
down  to  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.  To  effect  this  we  surround 
a  thermometer  bulb  with  a  sponge,  or  other  porous  tissue,  which 
mtist  be  moistened  with  sulphuret  of  carbon,  or  still  better,  with 
liquid  sulphurous  acid.  Evaporation  goes  on  so  rapidly,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  abstracted  is  so  great,  that  the  thermometer  falls 
to  —  10^  —  iXfij  or  even  80*,  and  the  mercury  in  the  bulb 
freezes  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes. 

A  liquid  evaporates  more  rapidly,  consequently  generates  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  during  its  evaporation,  in  proportion 
to  the  lowness  of  its  boiling  point;  on  this  account  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  sulphuric  ether 
than  by  water,  more  by  sulphurous  acid  than  by  ether,  and, 
finally,  still  more  by  liquid  carbonic  acid  than  by  sulphurous 
acid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SPECIFIC    HEAT   OF   BODIES. 

Means  of  comparing  quantities  of  heat. — ^We  assame  as  a  self- 
evident  principle^  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  must  always  be 
required  to  produce  the  same  effect.  If^  for  instance,  lib.  of  iron 
at  10^  have,  from  any  cause,  been  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
11^,  the  same  quantity  of  heat  must  always  be  required,  whether 
the  source  be  the  sim,  or  a  fire;  or  whether  it  reach  the  iron  by 
contact,  or  by  radiation.  In  like  manner,  the  same  amount  of  heat 
will  always  be  required  to  fuse  lib.  of  ice  at  0^,  and  a  definite 
quantity  to  evaporate  lib.  of  water  at  100^.  The  quantities  of 
heat  must,  however,  also  be  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the 
substances  on  which  they  act,  in  order  to  produce  a  definite  effect ; 
that  is,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  lOOlbs.  of  iron,  from  10^  to 
11^;  and,  in  order  to  fuse  lOOlbs.  of  ice,  or  evaporate  KXHbs.  of 
water,  a  hundredfold  greater  amount  of  heat  is  necessary,  than 
is  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  lib.  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

A  substance  has  a  greater  or  lesser  capacity  for  heaty  according 
as  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  a 
definite  change  of  temperature,  or  an  elevation  of  temperature 
of  1*^ ;  this  requisite  quantity  of  heat  is  termed  the  specific  heat  of 
the  substance.  Two  bodies  have  equal  capacities  of  heat,  if  of 
equal  weight,  they  require  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  raise  their 
temperature  1*^ ;  on  the  contrary,  the  capacity  of  heat  of  a  body 
is  2,  3,  or  4  times  greater  than  that  of  another,  if  it  require  a  2, 
3,  or  4  times  greater  quantity  of  heat. 

One  and  the  same  body  may  have  a  variable  capacity  for  heat ; 
as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  platinum,  which  requires  a 
greater  amount  of  heat  to  be  heated  from  100^  to  lOP,  than  to 
raise  its  temperature  from  0^  to  1°.  The  capacity  of  water  for  heat 
is  constant,  on  which  account  this  liquid  has  been  chosen  as  the 
unit. 

From  these  definitions  it  follows,  that  a  body,  whose  weight  is 
m,  and  whose  capacity  for  heat  is  c,  will,  at  an  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature  of  f  receive  or  lose  an  amount  of  heat, 

product  of  which  may  be  expressed  by  m  c  /. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  bodies^  three  different 
methods  have  been  pursued^  yiz.^  that  of  the  fusion  of  ice^ 
mixtures^  and  cooling. 

According  to  the  first  method,  the  body  whose  specific  heat  is 
to  be  determined  is  weighed,  heated  to  a  definite  temperature,  and 
placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  pieces  of  ice.  While  it  cools,  a  part 
of  the  ice  is  fiised,  and  from  the  quantity  of  water,  we  obtain  the 
quantity  of  heat  lost  by  the  body,  and  hence,  consequently,  its 
specific  heat. 

The  cooling  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle.  If 
a  heated  body  be  brought  into  a  space  in  which  it  can  only  cool  by 
radiation,  it  will,  if  other  circumstances  remain  the  same>  cool 
slower  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  specific  heat. 

The  method  of  mixtures  affords  the  most  accurate  results,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  somewhat  more  attentively  considered.  This 
method  consists  principally  in  this,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
body  to  be  examined  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  vessel  with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  cooling  of  the  body ;  if  we  know  the  quantity 
of  the  cold  water,  we  may  ascertain  the  elevation  of  temperature 
sustained  by  it  from  the  cooling  of  the  immersed  body,  and  thus 
the  specific  heat  of  the  latter  may  be  computed. 

If  we  assume  that  a  platinum  ball  weighing  200  grms.  warmed 

to  100^  has  been  immersed  in  a  mass  of  water  of  105  grms.  at 

15^,  and  has  raised  its  temperature  by  its  own  cooling  to  20^, 

that  is,  has  heated  the  water  5^,  it  is  clear,  that  the  200  grms.  of 

platinum  must  be  cooled  down  to  80^,  in  order  to  heat  105  grms. 

of  water  5^.     The  same  amount  of  heat  that  has  been  yielded  by 

the  platinum  ball  would,  therefore,   also  have  sufficed  to  raise 

the  temperature  of  525   grms.  of  water   1^.     If  the  platinum 

ball  had  only  weighed  1  grm.,  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by 

it  at  a  depression  of  temperature  of  80^  would  be  able  to  warm 

525 
only  ^^r^  or  2,625  grms.  of  water  1°,  or  1  grm.  of  water  2,625®. 

Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  same  amount  of  heat  that  raises  the 

temperature  of  1  grm.  of  platinum  80P  can  only  raise  an  equal 

2  625 
mass  of  water  2,625®,  platinum  thus  requires  only    ^^  ,  that  is> 

0,0328  times  less  heat  than  9n  equal  quantity  of  water,  to  expe- 
rience an  equal  variation  of  temperature;  the  specific  heat  of 
platinum  is  consequently  0,0328. 

I  I 
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If  we  designate  the  weight  of  the  cooling  water  by  m,  and  the 
elevation  of  temperature  by  t,  (in  the  above-given  example  they 
were  105  grms.  and  5^)^  and  the  weight  and  depression  of  tempe- 
rature of  the  cooled  body  as  m  and  t'^  (in  our  examples  they  stood 
as  200  grms.  of  platinum  and  80^)^  it  follows  from  the  above- 
given  considerations^  for  a  concrete  case,  that  we  have  the  following 
formula  for  the  computation  of  the  specific  heat  c  of  the  cooled 

body :  c  =  —777 ;  that  is,  expressed  in  words,  we  find  the  specific 

heat  of  the  cooled  body  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  wei^t  of 
the  cooling  water,  and  its  variation  of  temperature  by  the  product 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  its  depression  of  temperature. 

Results  of  the  experiments  on  specific  heats. — ^The  determination 
of  specific  heat  has  acquired  much  importance  in  chemistry  from 
the  labours  of  Dulong  and  Petit^  who  found  that  the  product 
obtained  on  multiplying  the  specific  heat  of  an  element  by  its 
atomic  weight  was  always  constant.  Thus,  for  instance,  they 
found  the  specific  heat  of  iron  to  be  equal  to  0,1100,  while  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  metal  was  339,2,  and  their  product  is  87,31. 
If  we  multiply  the  specific  heat  of  copper  0,0949  with  its  atomic 
weight  395,7,  we  obtain  the  product  37,55,  a  value  which  agrees 
almost  perfectly  with  what  has  been  found  for  iron.  In  like 
manner,  it  was  found  that  this  product  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  for  all  metallic  elements;  it  therefore  appears,  that  the 
principle  of  the  specific  heat  of  metallic  elements  being  inversely 
proportional  to  their  atomic  weight,  is  well-gro\mded. 

We  have  thus  one  means  more  of  learning  to  know  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  body,  and  to  test  the  value  of  atomic  weights  found  by 
other  methods.  The  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  were  not,  at 
the  period  when  Dulong  and  Petit  carried  out  their  researches,  as 
firmly  established  as  at  present ;  choice  had  often  to  be  made 
between  many  atomic  weights  for  the  same  body,  and  Dulong 
and  Petit  naturally  selected  the  one  most  in  harmony  with  their 
own  law. 

Subsequently  to  that  time,  atomic  weights  were  more  exactly 
determined  in  another  way ;  but  this,  instead  of  confirming  the  law 
of  Dulong,  seemed  rather  to  yield  results  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  obtained  by  his  method.  The  most  recent  investigations  of 
Regnault  upon  specific  heat  have,  however,  established  the  correct- 
ness of  this  law  beyond  all  doubt. 
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Existence  of  radiating  heat. — ^Radiating  heat  penetrates  certain 
bodies  in  the  same  maimer  as  light  passes  through  transparent 
bodies ;  the  rays  of  the  son^  for  instance^  impinge  upon  our  earth 
after  they  have  traversed  the  whole  atmosphere^  and  heat  the 
earth^s  surface  whilst  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  remain  cold ;  the 
rays  of  heat  consequently  pass  for  the  most  part  through  the  atmos- 
phere without  being  absorbed  by  it.  On  approaching  the  fire  of 
a  hearth^  we  experience  a  burning  heat^  and  yet  the  air  between 
us  and  the  fire  is  not  heated  to  an  equal  degree,  for  on  holding  up 
a  screen  this  heat  instantaneously  ceases,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  the  case  if  the  whole  mass  of  air  surrounding  us  had  so  high  a 
temperature.  Hot  bodies  can,  therefore,  emit  heat  in  all  direc- 
tions, which  passes  through  the  air  as  the  rays  of  light  through 
transparent  bodies ;  we  therefore  speak  of  radiating  heat,  and  rays 
of  heat,  in  the  same  manner  as  rays  of  light. 

If  two  large  spherical,  or  parabolic  concave  mirrors  of  polished 
tin-plate  (Fig.  498),  be  removed  about  5  or  6  metres  from  each 

.OQ  other,  and  so  placed  that 

FIG.    49o.  '  * 

the  axes  of  both  nurrors 
fall  upon  the  same  line, 
and  if  a  piece  of  tinder  be 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
one  mirror,  and  an  iron 
ball  in  a  state  of  white 
heat,  or  a  burning  coal, 
whose  combustion  is 
quickened  by  a  bellows, 
be  laid  in  the  opposite  focus,  the  tinder  will  soon  ignite,  as  if  it 
had  been  brought  into  contact  with  afiire.  This  experiment  proves 
that  the  glowing  body  radiates  heat;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
tinder  has  not  been  ignited  by  the  intervening  layers  of  air  having 
become  by  degrees  so  strongly  heated.  On  removing  the  tinder 
from  the  focus  it  will  not  be  ignited,  even  on  being  brought  much 
nearer  to  the  glowing  body. 

If  we  put  a  ball  at  800^  in  the  place  of  the  glowing  coal,  and 
a  common  thermometer  in  the  place  of  the  tinder,  the  thermometer 
will  rapidly  rise;  consequently,  this  ball  at  300^  likewise  radiates  heat. 

II  2 
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K,  ioBtead  of  the  hot  ball  at  800°,  we  take  a  vessel  full  of 
boiling  water,  or  filled  with  water  at  90°,  80°,  or  70",  we  may 
not,  perhaps,  observe  any  further  elevation  of  temperature  in 
the  thermometer;  this,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  radiate  no  more  heat  at  this  temperature,  hot 
merely,  that  a  common  thermometer  is  not  sensitive  enough 
for  this  purpose.  More  sensitive  instruments  have,  therefore, 
been  made  use  of,  as,  for  instance,  an  air  thermometer,  Ibim- 
ford's  or  Leslie's  differential  thermometer,  or  Mellonfs  thermo- 
multiplicator. 

An  air  thermometer  may  be  constructed  for  this  purpose,  some- 
what in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  499.     A  bulb  of  &om  3  to 
4  centimetres  in  diameter  is  blown  at  the  end  of  a- 
"*■       *    tube,  the  bore  of  which  ia  about  1"" ;  the  tube  is  bent, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure,  and  has  in  the  middle  a 
second  bulb,  and  at  its  other  estremity  a  &nnel,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fluid  standing  between  c  and  d 
from  returning  into  the  lower  bulb,  or  running  out  at 
the  top.     When  the  dimensions  of  the  instrument  are 
known,  we  may  easily  compute  almost  the  full  d^ree 
of  its  sensitiveness ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  graduated, 
owing  to  the  fluid  remaining  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  owing  to   the   alternate  entrance  and 
escape  of  air  from  the  lower  bulb. 

Rumford's  differential  thermometer. — Fig.  600  exhibits  an  appa- 
ratus  consisting  of  two  glass  bulbs, 
a  and  b,  connected  by  a  bent  glass 
tube,  whose  horizontal  part  is  from 
5  to  6  decimetres  in  length.  In 
this  tube  there  is  an  index  of 
alcohol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  pressed 
upon  on  each  side  by  the  air  of 
the  bulbs,  and  it  will  conse- 
quently only  stand  in  a  fixed 
position  when  the  pressure  on 
both  sides  is  equal.  The  place 
occupied  by  the  index  when  the 
temperature  of  both  bulbs  is  perfectly  equal,  is  the  mto  of  the 
division.  If  the  one  bulb  be  heated  more  than  the  other,  the 
index  will  be  driven  towards  the  cooler  bulb,  and  its  removal 
from  the  zero  will  be  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temp^ 
rature  of  the  two  bulbs. 
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LetU^B  differential  thermometer. — Fig.  601, 
ia  constmcted  in  a  similar  way,  with  the 
exception  of  having  somewhat  Bmaller  balbs, 
and  the  vertical  arms  of  the  connecting  tubes 
being  longer,  and  nearer  to  each  other. 

Melloa^s  thermo-mulliplicator  conaieta  of  a 
thermo-electric  pile,  Fig.  502,  such  as  has 
already  been  described  at  page  430,  and  of  a 
very  sensitive  multiplicator.  The  pile  is  care- 
fully blackened  at  both  ends  with  eoot,  end 
placed,  together  with  its  casing,  at  p  (Fig.  503) 
upon  8  stand;  the  coverings  a  and  b  serve  to 
keep  the  currents  of  air  and  the  lateral  radiationa 
from  the  pile  j  as  the  one  b  is  conical,  it  also 
serves  to  concentrate  the  raya  of  heat  from  this 
aide,  if  necessary.  The  copper  wire  forming 
the  galvanometer,  is  7  or  8  metres  long,  and 
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is  wound  40  times  round  a  metal  frame.     The  well  chosen  magne- 
tised   needles^    after    having    been    carefully  compensated^    are 
connected  together,  as  seen  in  Fig.  504.     This  system  is  sus- 
Fio.  504.  pended  by  a  cocoon  thready  hanging  in  the 

centre  of  a  glass  bdl  Cy  Fig.  503.  By 
turning  the  knob  f^  the  cocoon  thread  may 
be  somewhat  raised  or  lowered,  tc^ther 
with  the  needles.  The  apparatus  must  be 
placed  upon  a  sufficiently  strong  table,  and 
at  a  proper  level,  so  that  the  thread  hangs  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  graduated  circle,  and  so  directed  that  the  needles  point  to 
the  zero  of  the  scale,  when  their  plane  coincides  with  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

The  easily  expanding  wire  spirals,  g  and  A,  which  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  two  ends  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  at  x  and  y,  and 
at  m  and  n,  with  the  ends  of  the  multiplicator  wire,  serve  to 
restore  the  connection  between  the  thermo-electric  pile,  and  the 
multiplicator.  The  smallest  difference  of  temperature  between 
both  blackened  ends  of  the  column  causes  a  deviation  of  the 
needle,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  graduated  scale. 

Capacity  of  bodies  to  radiate  heat. — ^The  capacity  possessed  by 
bodies  of  radiating  heat  is  very  dissimilar,  and  depends  essentially 
upon  the  condition  of  the  surface;  in  general  the  surfaces  of 
the  less  dense  bodies  radiate,  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
more  heat  than  the  surfaces  of  bodies  possessing  a  greater  density. 
The  irregularity  in  the  capacity  of  radiation  of  different  surfaces, 
has  been  illustrated  by  Leslie  in  the  following  manner :  he  brought 
the  bulb  of  his  differential  thermometer  into  the  focus  of  a  concave 
mirror,  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  axis  of  a  mirror, 
a  hollow  tin-plate  cube,  filled  with  hot  water ;  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  being  from  15  to  18  centimetres  in  length,  and  the  one 
lateral  side  being  covered  with  soot,  while  the  other  was  polished ; 
when  the  latter  side  was  turned  towards  the  mirror,  the  effect  was 
much  less  considerable  upon  the  differential  thermometer  than 
when  the  blackened  side  was  turned  towards  it ;  the  surface  rubbed 
with  soot,  consequently  radiated  far  more  heat  than  the  polished 
metallic  surface. 

This  method  is  certainly  quite  capable  of  showing  the  diffe- 
rence in  capacity  of  radiation ;  but  to  give  more  exact  com- 
parisons, however,  Melloni's  method  is  far  more  preferable;  he 
placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  thermo-pile  a  hollow  cube 
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of  tin  plate^  the  side  of  which  was  from  7  to  8  centimetres 
long^  and  which  was  filled  with  hot  water^  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp;  the  lateral  surfaces 
of  this  cube  were  differently  prepared^  one  being  covered  with 
soot^  another  with  white  lead^  the  third  with  Indian  ink^  and 
the  remaining  one  polished.  The  deviations  of  the  needle  were 
very  unequal^  as  the  one  or  the  other  side  was  turned  towards 
the  thermo-multiplicator^  and  from  the  deviations  thus  observed^ 
were  found  without  further  difficulty,  the  relation  in  which  the 
capacities  of  emission  stand  to  each  other  for  different  fluids.  In 
this  manner  the  capacity  of  radiation  has  been  determined  for  the 
following  bodies : 


Lamp-black  . 

.  100 

Indian  ink  . 

85 

White  lead    . 

.  100 

Gum-lac 

72 

Isinglass 

.    91 

Metallic  surface    . 

12 

Thus,  if  we  designate  the  capacity  for  radiation  in  pine  soot 

as  100,  that  of  a  polished  surface  will  be  equal  to  12,  conse- 

12 
quently,  only  j^  of  the  former. 

Absorption  of  rays  of  heat. — Every  body  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  more  or  less  the  rays  of  heat  which  impinge  upon  it  coming 
from  some  other  body ;  this  is  proved  in  the  above-named  experi- 
ments, for  bodies  are  only  heated  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror 
because  they  absorb  the  rays  of  heat  concentrated  upoif  them 
by  the  mirrors.  That  this  power,  however,  appertains  to  all 
bodies,  is  proved  by  their  assuming  a  temperature  when  exposed 
to  the  sun^s  rays  'which  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the 
air. 

The  power  of  absorption  is  not  equal  for  all  bodies,  which 
arises  from  their  not  having  equal  power  of  emission,  for  a 
surSace  which  easily  radiates  heat  must,  conversely,  also  have 
the  capacity  for  absorbing  these  rays.  This  inequality  in  the 
power  of  absorption  may  be  shown  by  a  simple  experiment; 
for  instance,  if  we  put  a  thermometer,  whose  bulb  has  been 
blackened,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  rise  much  more  rapidly 
than  another,  whose  surface  has  not  been  blackened ;  the 
blackened  surface  of  the  one  thermometer  bulb  absorbs,  there- 
fore, evidently  more  rays  of  heat  than  the  polished  surface  of  the 
other. 

The  rays  of  heat  absorbed  by  a  body  are,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
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its  becoming  heated;  and  thus^  in  order  to  heat  a  body  by 
radiation  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  it  with 
some  coating  which  strongly  absorbs  rays  of  heat ;  for  the  same 
reason,  thermoscopes,  which  serve  to  manifest  in  a  strikmg  manner 
the  actions  of  the  radiation  of  heat,  the  bulbs  of  differential  ther- 
mometers, and  the  two  ends  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  are  coated 
over  with  soot,  as  this  substance  has  a  stronger  capacity  for 
absorption  than  any  other,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  have  seen  above  that  metallic  surfaces  possess  only  a  very 
small  power  of  emission,  and  hence,  it  follows,  that  they  are  only 
capable  of  absorbing  rays  of  heat  to  a  very  small  degree. 

Reflection  and  diffusion  of  the  rays  of  heat, — Bodies  have  in  gene- 
ral the  capacity  of  reflecting  a  portion  of  the  rays  of  heat  imping- 
ing upon  them  in  the  same  manner  as  they  more  or  less  regularly 
reflect  rays  of  light.  The  mirrors  which  were  used  in  the  above 
experiments,  furnish  us  with  a  decisive  proof  of  the  reflection  of 
rays  of  heat,  for  they  are  not  themselves  heated  in  the  experiment 
with  the  tinder.  A  simple  mode  of  reasoning  convinces  us  that 
most  bodies  must  possess  this  capacity  for  reflection,  and  that,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  it  is  complementary  to  the  power  of  absorption, 
for  the  sum  of  the  absorbed  rays  of  heat  must  evidently  be  equal 
to  the  combined  whole  of  the  incident  rays,  provided  the  body 
suffer  no  rays  of  heat  to  pass  through  it.  When,  therefore,  the 
power  of  reflection  is  greater,  the  power  of  absorption  is  smaller, 
and  conversely.  A  body  that  reflects  no  rays  of  heat  must  absorb 
all  rays,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  such  surfaces  as  are  carefully 
covered  with  soot ;  polished  metallic  surfaces  on  the  other  hand, 
which  possess  a  great  capacity  of  reflection  only  absorb  rays  of 
heat  to  a  very  inconsiderable  degree. 

Rays  of  heat  are  reflected  precisely  according  to  the  same  laws 
as  rays  of  light,  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence;  this  follows  from  the  experiments  with 
the  concave  mirrors,  as  the  focal  points  for  the  rays  of  heat 
correspond  with  those  of  the  rays  of  light. 

As  rays  of  light  are  irregularly  distributed  in  all  directions  on 
the  surface  of  a  perfectly  polished  body,  rays  of  heat  likewise 
undergo  a  diffusion  on  the  surface  of  most  bodies.  We  may 
convince  ourselves  of  this  by  the  following  experiment.  If  wc 
suffer  the  sun-bearas  to  fall  through  an  opening  in  the  shutter  of  a 
dark  room  upon  the  opposite  wall,  the  luminous  spot,  which  is 
visible  from  all  directions,  owing  to  its  distributing  sunlight  on 
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e^ery  side^  will  also  distribute  rays  of  heat  irregularly^  that  is^  it 
will  throw  forth  rays  of  heat  in  all  directions^  as  if  it  were  itself  a 
source  of  heat.  This  diffusion  of  the  rays  of  heat  is  rendered 
manifest  on  turning  the  thermo-electric  pile  towards  the  bright 
spot;  we  shall  see  the  needle  deviate  at  whatever  part  of 
the  room  we  place  the  instrument ;  and  the  action  cannot^  there- 
fore^ arise  from  a  regular  reflection^  while  it  is  evident,  that 
it  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  heating  of  the  part  of  the  wall 
on  which  the  sun's  rays  have  fallen,  for  the  needle  will  return  to 
the  zero  of  the  scale  as  soon  as  the  aperture  in  the  shutter  is 
closed. 

Capacity  of  bodies  to  transmit  rays  of  heat. — ^That  soUd  bodies 
can  transmit  rays  of  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  transparent 
bodies  transmit  rays  of  light  has  already  been  proved,  by  showing 
that  we  are  able  to  ignite  combustible  bodies  on  holding  them  in 
the  focus  of  a  lens  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sim.  More  accurate 
investigations  could  only  be  made  by  help  of  the  thermo-electric 
pile,  and  Melloni  has  carried  out  a  series  of  highly  interest- 
ing observations  upon  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  heat  through 
different  bodies. 

Such  bodies  as  retain  rays  of  heat  as  transparent  bodies  retain 
rays  of  light  are  termed  by  Melloni,  athermanaus ;  and  those 
which  are  to  rays  of  heat  as  transparent  bodies  are  to  rays  of  light, 
are  called  by  him  diathermanous.  Air  consequently  is  a  diather- 
manous  body ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  many  solid  and  fluid 
bodies  are  diathermanous,  although  in  very  unequal  degrees. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  manner. 

The  source  of  heat,  a  small  oil  lamp,  for  instance,  or  a  hollow 
cube  of  tin  plate  filled  with  hot  water,  and  blackened  on  the  out- 
side with  soot  to  radiate  heat  the  better,  was  so  placed  as  to  pro- 
duce a  deviation  of  the  needle  of  30^;  when  the  rays  of  heat  were 
then  received  upon  a  plate  of  the  body  to  be  examined,  and 
placed  at  r.  Fig.  501,  the  needle  receded  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  and  it  was  thus  observed  that  equally  thick  and  equally 
transparent  plates  of  different  bodies  did  not  transmit  equal  quan- 
tities of  radiating  heat.  If,  for  instance,  the  free  radiation  of  the 
source  of  heat  cause  a  deviation  of  30^,  the  needle  will  recede  to 
28^  if  a  plate  of  rock  salt  from  8  to  4  millimetres  in  thickness  be 
placed  at  r,  whilst  an  equally  thick  plate  of  quartz  will  cause  the 
needle  to  recede  to  16  or  16^;  mineral  or  rock  salt  consequently 
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transmits  r&ys  of  heat  far  better  than  rock  crystal.     Many  la 


traDsparent  bodies  even  trsngmit  rays  of  heat  better  than  those 
that  are  perfectly  transparent.  Whilst,  for  instance,  a  wholly 
transparent  plate  of  alum  reduces  the  deviation  of  the  needle  from 
30"  to  3  or  4",  a  fer  thicker  plate  of  smoky-topaz  bnngs  the  needle 
back  to  14  or  15".  Some  bodies  which  are  almost  wholly  opaque, 
as  black  glass  and  black  mica,  transmit  rays  of  heat  tolerably 
well. 

If  we  suffer  the  rays  of  heat  that  have  passed  through  a  glass 
plate  to  fall  upon  an  alum  plate,  they  will  be  wholly  absorbed ; 
whilst,  however,  an  alum  plate  will  transmit  almost  all  the  rays  of 
heat  that  bad  previously  passed  through  a  plate  of  citric  acid. 
This  phenomenon  has  the  greatest  analogy  with  the  transmission 
of  light  through  a  coloured  medium;  rays  of  light  that  have 
passed  through  green  glass  are,  it  is  well  known,  easily  transmitted 
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through  other  green  glasses,  which  are  absorbed  when  suffered  to 
fall  upon  red  glass;  the  differences  between  rays  of  heat  are 
therefore  quite  analogous  to  the  differences  of  colour  in  light. 

Similar  resemblances  have  been  observed  in  relation  to  the 
capacity  of  emission  and  absorption  of  bodies. 

Bays  of  heat  are  refrangible,  like  rays  of  light,  as  may  best  be 
seen  by  means  of  a  prism  of  rock  salt.    Phenomena  of  polarization  < 
have  also  been  shown  in  rays  of  heat. 

Distribution  of  heat  by  conductors.^-Hest  may  pass  from  one 
body  to  another,  not  only  by  radiation,  but  by  immediate  contact, 
and  may  then  be  transmitted  through  the  whole  mass ;  there  is, 
however,  a  great  inequality  in  different  bodies  in  relation  to  the 
facility  with  which  this  is  effected ;  in  many,  heat  is  very  easily 
transmitted,  whilst  in  others  it  passes  with  much  less  faciUty  from 
one  particle  to  another.  A  match  that  is  burning  at  one  end  may 
be  held  between  the  fingers  at  the  other  extremity  without  any 
elevation  of  temperature  being  even  felt  in  the  wood;  the  high 
temperature  of  the  burning  end  is  not  speedily  transmitted  to  the 
rest  of  the  mass  of  wood,  because  wood  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 
An  equally  long  metallic  wire  made  glowing  hot  at  one  extremity 
cannot  be  grasped  at  the  other  end  without  burning  the  hand ; 
heat  consequently  distributes  itself  frt)m  the  glowing  part  to  the 
whole  of  the  rod,  metal  being  a  good  conductor. 

We  may  make  use  of  Ingenhoussfs  apparatus  (Fig.  506)  to  show 

the  inequaUty  of  the  capacity  of  different 
bodies  to  transmit  heat.  Many  rods 
made  of  the  substances  to  be  compared 
are  inserted  into  the  lateral  wall  of  a  box 
of  tin  plate,  the  rods  being  all  of  equal 
diameter  and  all  covered  with  a  layer  of 
wax ;  on  pouring  boiling  water  or  hot  oil  into  the  box,  the  heat 
will  penetrate  more  or  less  into  the  rods  and  fuse  the  wax  coating. 
If  we  assume  that  one  rod  is  of  copper,  another  of  iron,  a  third  of 
lead,  a  fourth  of  glass,  and  the  last  of  wood,  the  wax  coating  of 
copper  will  be  perfectly  frised  before  the  coatings  over  the  other 
rods  are  much  melted,  showing  that  copper  is  the  best  conductor 
of  these  five  bodies.  The  frision  of  the  wax  is  more  rapid  over  the 
iron  than  the  lead,  and  when  all  the  wax  has  melted  off  the  copper 
rod,  fusion  has  only  progressed  to  a  very  small  extent  upon  the 
glass  rod,  while  scarcely  a  trace  of  fusion  is  perceptible  on  the 
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wooden  rod;  which  proves  that  wood  is  the  worst  conductor  of 
beat  among  these  five  snhstances. 

Of  all  bodies,  metals  are  the  best  condactors  of  heat;  and 
ashes,  silk,  hair,  straw,  wool,  &c.,  and  porous  bodies  especially,  are 
the  worst. 

In  practical  life  we  are  constantly  making  nomerons  applications 
of  the  good  or  bad  capacity  of  different  bodies  for  conducting  heat. 
Thus,  objects  that  we  wish  to  protect  tram  the  cold,  we  sorronnd 
with  bad  conductors  of  heat:  twisting  straw  rotmd  trees  and 
shrubs  in  winter  to  save  them  from  the  effect  of  the  frost ;  on  the 
same  principle  oar  clothes  keep  us  warm,  owing  to  their  being 
made  of  bad  conductors  of  heat.  We  can  bring  a  liquid  to  a  state 
of  boiling  much  more  rapidly  in  a  copper  vessel  than  in  one  made 
of  porcelain,  and  having  equally  thick  walls. 

Gladly  of  liquids  tmd  gases  for  conductirtg  heat. — Heat  is  distri- 
ria.  507.  bnted  through  liquids  principally  by  car- 

rents,  which  arise  from  the  heated  par- 
ticles rising  more  rapidly  to  the  surface, 
owing  to  their  inconsiderable  deosi^. 
These  currents  may  be  made  apparent  by 
throwmg  shavings  into  water  enclosed  in 
a  glass  vessel,  and  then  heating  it  slowly 
from  below,  (Fig.  507),  when  we  shaU 
see  the  current  rise  in  the  middle,  and  be 
directed  upwards,  and  turn  downwards 
on  either  side.  On  heating  a  liquid  from 
abo^c,  so  that  the  hydrostatic  equilibrium 
IS  not  disturbed,  the  heat  can  only  be 
transmitted  in  the  same  manner  through 
the  mass  of  the  liquid,  as  is  the  case  with 
solid  bodies ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  heat 
being  conducted  from  one  layer  to  the 
other.  In  such  cases,  heat  is  only  slowly 
difiiised  through  the  mass  of  the  liquid,  liquids  consequently  are 
bad  conductors  of  heat. 

In  order  to  convince  oneself  of  the  bad  capacity  of  liquids  for  con- 
ducting heat,  one  need  only  plunge  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
into  cold  water,  and  then  pour  hot  oil  upon  the  water.  The 
uppermost  layers  of  water  will  scarcely  manifest  any  elevation  of 
temperature. 
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Despretz  has  determined  the  capacity  of  liquids  for  conducting 
heat^  by  heating  columns  of  water  1  meter  in  height  and  from 
0^2  to  0^4  meters  in  diameter^  by  continually  pouring  hot  water 
over  them  from  above.  This  process  was  continued  for  about 
30  hours^  imtil  the  temperature  of  the  columns  was  settled  and 
stable  on  all  sides.  From  these  experiments  it  follows  that  the 
capacity  of  water  for  conducting  heat  is  about  96  times  less  than 
that  of  copper. 

The  air  and  gases  especially  are  likewise  very  bad  conductors  of 
heat ;  but  we  are  unable,  owing  to  the  radiation  of  heat,  to  ascer- 
tain their  capacity  for  conducting  heat,  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
meter brought  into  the  different  layers  of  the  mass  of  air  to  be 
examined.  That  gases  generally,  and  the  air  in  particular,  are 
bad  conductors  of  heat,  is,  however,  proved  by  this :  that  bodies 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  layers  of  air  can  only  be  cooled  or 
heated  very  slowly  if  only  the  intermixture  of  the  layers  of  air  be 
prevented.  We  thus  see  the  utility  of  double  windows  and  double 
doors  in  keeping  a  room  warm.  The  bad  capacity  for  conducting 
heat  which  we  perceive  in  porous  bodies,  as  straw,  wool,  &c., 
depends  especially  upon  their  innimierable  interstices  being  filled 
with  air.  Bodies  of  which  we  say  that  they  keep  us  warm,  as,  for 
instance,  our  clothes,  straw,  &c.,  are  not  warm  in  themselves,  but 
owe  the  property  they  possess  to  their  bad  power  of  conducting 
heat;  if  we  wrap  any  of  these  round  ice,  they  will  hinder  its 
fusion,  by  protecting  it  from  all  external  heat. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DIFFERENT   SOURCES   OF    HEAT.* 


Generation  of  heat  by  chemical  combinations, — ^Excepting  the 
sun,  chemical  combinations  furnish  us  with  the  most  important 
sources  of  heat.  Almost  every  chemical  process  is  accompanied  by 
a  development  of  heat. 

The  development  of  heat  induced  by  combustion,  that  is,  by  a 
rapid  combination  of  bodies  with  oxygen,  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  combus- 

*  Thonuon's  **  Heat  and  Electricity/*  2nd  Edition,  Svo.  1840. 
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tioo,  Bumfori  made  use  of  the  apparatus  delineated  in  Fig.  608. 
The  box  .^  is  filled  with  water, 
tharongh  which  passes  a  wtam 
tube ;  the  entrance  of  this  tube 
is  formed  by  a  fonnel,  below 
which  are  placed  the  bodies  to 
be  consumed.  The  experiment 
is  easily  made  with  oil  and  alco- 
hol, which  are  poured  into  a 
little  lamp,  which  must  be 
weighed  at  the  beginnii^;  and 
end  of  the  experiment,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the 
material  consumed.  The  flame 
and  the  products  of  combuation 
pass  through  the  tube,  and  heat 
the  water  of  the  apparatus.  From  the  elevation  of  temperature 
experienced  by  the  water,  together  with  the  whole  apparatoa,  we 
may  estimate  the  amount  of  heat  engendered  by  combustion ;  bat 
here  we  must  not  disregard  the  heat  carried  c*  by  the  gaseoui 
products  (^  combustion  from  the  tube. 

By  experiments  of  this  kind  the  following  results  were  obtained 
as  to  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 


For  the  combustion  of 


Hydrogen    . 
Olcfiant  gas 
Absolute  alcohol 
Charcoal 
Wax    . 
Rapeaeed  oil 
Tallow 


The  temperature  of  1 

of  water  may  be  railed 

36,40" 

12,20 


7,29 
10,50 


Animal  heat. — ^The  temperature  of  the  heat  of  blood  of  all  ani- 
mals is  almost  always  different  from  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
live.  The  animals  of  the  polar  regions  are  always  warmer  than 
the  ice  on  which  they  live ;  but  in  the  countries  on  the  equator 
they  are  cooler  than  the  glowing  air  which  they  inhale.  Neither 
birds  Qor  fish  have  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  or  the  water 
surrounding  themj  the  animal  body  must  consequently  have  a 
peculiar  heat,  which  it  is  constantly  able  to  engender. 
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The  internal  heat  of  the  human  body  appears  to  be  the  same  for 
all  organSj  and  to  be  equal  to  that^  to  which  a  small  thermometer 
rises^  when  we  place  the  bulb  under  the  tongue  and  close  the 
mouth  until  it  has  ceased  to  rise;  this  temperature  is  about 
37^  C.  Age^  climate^  healthy  and  disease^  can  but  slightly 
affect  it. 

The  blood  heat  is  greater  in  birds  than  in  any  other  animals, 
amounting  on  an  average  to  42^;  the  blood  heat  of  the  mammalia 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  man.  In  birds  and  the  mammalia 
the  blood  heat  is  independent  of  the  temperature  surrounding  it ; 
but  in  other  species  of  animals,  as  the  amphibia,  fishes,  &c.,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  varies  but  little  from  the  surrounding 
medium. 

What,  then,  is  the  source  of  animal  heat  ?  The  air  which  we 
inhale  becomes  changed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  air  that  has 
served  in  the  combustion  of  bodies ;  the  oxygen  being  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  a  regular  process  of  combustion  being  thus 
carried  on  in  the  lungs.  Since  Lavoisier  made  this  discovery,  the 
source  of  animal  heat  has  ceased  to  be  a  mystery.  Carbon  is 
brought  into  the  body  with  the  food,  and  is  then  combined  in  the 
lungs  with  the  oxygen  of  the  inhaled  air.  By  the  oxidation  of 
carbon  in  the  animal  body,  the  same  amount  of  heat  must,  how- 
ever, necessarily  be  engendered  as  if  the  carbon  had  been  converted 
by  rapid  combustion  into  carbonic  acid. 

In  a  cold  medium,  men  and  animals  constantly  lose  more  heat 
than  in  a  warmer  atmosphere ;  as,  however,  the  blood  heat  in  the 
mammaUa  and  in  birds  is  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  it  is  evident  that  more  heat  must  be  engendered  in  the  body  if 
a  greater  quantity  be  withdrawn  every  moment  from  it,  and  more, 
consequently  when  the  body  is  in  a  colder  air,  than  when  it  gives 
forth  but  little  heat  in  a  warmer  medium.  In  order,  however,  to 
be  able  to  engender  more  heat  in  the  same  periods  of  time,  more 
carbon  must  be  introduced  into  the  body,  by  the  oxidation  of 
which  substance  heat  is  developed:  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
must  consume  more  fuel  in  a  stove  during  cold  weather  than 
during  a  less  intense  degree  of  cold,  in  order  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant and  fixed  temperature  in  the  apartment.  Thus,  too,  we  may 
understand  why  the  inhabitants  of  northern  countries  require  to 
partake  of  more  food,  and  especially  of  the  kind  containing  a 
greater  amount  of  carbon,  than  is  necessary  for  those  who  live  in 
hotter  zones. 

Deoehpmmt  of  heat  by  mechmUcal  means. — ^We  have  already 
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stated  that  heat  is  liberated  by  the  compression  of  air;  and  when 
this  is  rapidly  effected^  a  very  considerable  elevation  of  tempera* 
ture  may  be  brought  about^  on  which  depends  the  pneumatic 
tinder-box.  Fluids  that  do  not  admit  of  strong  compression  show 
but  an  inconsiderable  elevation  of  temperature.  SoUd  bodies  are 
often  very  much  heated  by  compression^  as  we  may  observe  in 
the  case  of  hammering  metals  and  striking  coins.  It  has  not  yet 
been  determined  mih  certainty  whether  the  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  solid  bodies  by  compression  must  likewise  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance,  that  their  heat  is  smaller  with  a  greater 
degree  of  density  and  that  consequently,  a  part  of  the  heat,  which 
is  maintained  in  them  as  specific  heat,  escapes  in  a  perceptible 
form  on  their  being  compressed. 

The  considerable  elevations  of  temperature  occasioned  by  fric- 
tion are  generally  known.  The  iron  tire  of  a  wheel  often  becomes 
so  heated  that  it  will  hiss  on  coming  into  contact  with  water;  dry 
wood  may  be  ignited  by  friotion,  and  an  iron  nail  may  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  white  heat  on  being  held  against  a  moving  grind- 
stone of  7^  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  present  time  we  are  unable 
to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  phenomena. 

Theoretical  views  concermng  heat,* — ^We  have  become  acquainted 
mth  the  most  important  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  heat,  without 
having  entered  upon  the  question  of  what  heat  really  is.f  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  theory  of  heat  has  been  treated  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  part  of  the  theory  of  light,  where  the 
empirical  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  were  developed,  without 
anything  further  being  said  of  the  nature  of  light.  We  are,  how- 
ever, still  deficient  in  a  theory  from  which  the  phenomena  of  heat 
may  be  derived,  (as  the  phenomena  of  light  from  the  wave  theory) 
not  only  qualitatively,  but  also  quantitatively. 

We  generally  imagine  that  heat  is  an  imponderable  substance, 
penetrating  bodies:  and  this  idea  answers  very  well  for  many 
phenomena;  as,  for  instance,  the  combination  of  heat,  and  the 
capacity  for  conducting  heat,  afibrding  us  a  good  representation  of 
these  phenomena,  the  expressions  being  based  upon  this  view.  If, 
however,  the  phenomena  of  the  capacity  for  conducting  heat,  of 
latent  heat,  and  of  diffusion  of  heat,  accord  tolerably  well  with  the 
idea  of  a  substance  of  heat ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  impro- 
bable that  there  are  such  substances,  and  more  likely  that  impon- 
derables will  all  vanish  from  physics,  as  has  already  been  the  case 

*  Graham's  "Elements  of  Chemistry,"  2nd  Edition,  8vo.  1847. 
t  Thomson's  "  Heat  and  Electricity,"  2nd  Edition,  8vo.  1840. 
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with  respect  to  light.  In  the  theory  of  heat^  the  most  important 
step  made,  is  probably  that  which  corresponds  to  the  introduction 
of  the  theory  of  vibration  in  the  case  of  Ught. 

There  are  some  phenomena  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
views  of  heat  being  a  substance ;  for  instance,  radiation  and  the 
generation  of  heat  by  friction. 

The  laws  of  the  radiation  of  heat  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the 
radiation  of  light,  that  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  the  former  like- 
wise to  a  vibration  of  ether.  If,  however,  radiating  heat  were 
transmitted  by  the  vibrations  of  ether,  perceptible  heat  must  like- 
wise be  occasioned  by  the  vibrations  of  the  material  parts  of  bodies. 

That  the  phenomena  of  heat  actually  arise  from  such  vibrations, 
is  very  probable,  although  we  are  not  able,  even  in  a  satisfactory 
degree,  to  explain  all  phenomena  of  heat  on  this  hypothesis ;  and 
we  are  still  unable  to  dispense  with  the  idea  of  a  substance  of  heat 
in  our  representations  and  descriptions. 

In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  heat  by  vibrations,  we 
must  assume  that  the  temperature  of  bodies  increases  with  the 
amplitude  of  the  oscillations;  and  by  such  means  we  may  also 
explain  expansion  by  heat. 

The  number  of  the  vibrations  is  increased  on  the  transition  from 
the  solid  to  the  fluid,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  gaseous  condition. 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  the  vibrations  is,  with  an  equal 
amount  of  motion,  alone  possible  when  the  amplitude  is  less ;  and 
thus  we  may  explain  the  combination  of  heat. 
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SECTION    VII I 

METEOROLOGY.* 


CHAPTER   L 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    HEAT   ON   THE    EARTH's   SURFACE. 

The  heating  of  the  earth^s  surface^  and  of  the  atmosphere^  by 
which  alone  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  can  thrive^  is  alone 
owing  to  the  rays  of  the  sun^  which  must  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  all  life  upon  our  planet.  Where  the  mid-day  sun  stands 
vertically  above  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants^  and  its  rays  strike 
the  earth^s  surface  at  a  right  angle^  a  luxuriant  vegetation  is 
developed^  if  a  second  condition  of  its  existence^  namely^  moisture^ 
be  not  wanting;  but  where  the  solar  rays  constantly  fall  too 
obliquely  to  produce  any  marked  eflFect,  nature  is  chained  in 
eternal  ice,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  ceases. 

In  order  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
on  the  earth^s  surface,  wc  must,  in  the  first  place,  investigate 
the  consequences  produced  by  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion  of 
the  earth. 

In  consequence  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  the  sun 
continually  alters  its  apparent  position  in  the  heavens;  the  path 
which  it  traverses  during  the  year  passes  through  twelve  con- 
stellations, called  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

If  we  suppose  the  vault  of  heaven  to  be  one  large  concave 
sphere,  the  path  of  the  sun  will  describe  a  large  circle  upon  it, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  elliptic.  This  line  does  not 
coincide  with  the  celestial  equator,  intersecting  it  at  an  angle 
of  23<>  28'. 

Twice  in  the  year,  namely,  on  the  21  st  of  March,  and  on  the 

*  The  want  of  space  prevents  this  important  subject  being  treated  ai  fuQy  here  as 
deserves.    The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the  excellent  translation  of  Kasicts's 
'vMe  Course  of  Met€orok)gy,  with  Notes  by  C.  F.  fFalJker,  iUuatrated  with  16 
'.    London,  1845. 
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2l8t  of  September^  the  sun  passes  the  celestial  equator.  From 
March  till  September  it  is  on  the  norths  and  from  September 
to  March  on  the  south  hemisphere;  on  the  21st  of  June  it 
reaches  its  most  northern^  and  on  the  21st  of  December  its  most 
southern  point ;  being  on  the  first-named  day  at  23^  28'  norths  and 
the  last-named  at  23^  28'  south  of  the  celestial  equator. 

The  direction,  of  our  eartVs  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
heavens^  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  equator^  with  that  of  the 
celestial  equator;  if^  therefore^  the  sim  stand  directly  upon  the 
celestial  equator^  its  rays  strike  the  eartVs  surface  at  every  place 
upon  the  terrestrial  equator  perpendicularly  at  mid-day^  whilst 
they  only  glance  over  the  two  terrestrial  poles^  striking  the  parts 
contiguous  to  them  very  obliquely. 

If  we  suppose  two  circles  to  be  drawn  upon  the  eartVs  surface 
parallel  with  the  equator^  one  23^  28'  norths  and  the  other  equally 
far  south  of  it,  the  former  will  be  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the 
latter  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  All  places  lying  upon  these  tropics 
receive  once  in  the  year  the  sun^s  rays  perpendicularly,  this  being 
on  the  21st  of  June  for  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  21st  of 
December  for  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  whole  terrestrial  zone  lying  between  those  two  tropics  is 
termed  the  hot  zone,  because  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  but  very 
little  obliquely  are  able  here  to  produce  the  most  powerful 
effect. 

Heat  is  tolerably  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole  year 
on  the  equator,  because  the  sim's  rays  strike  the  earth  rectan- 
gularly twice  annually,  while  they  do  not  fall  very  obliquely 
at  any  time  intervening  between  these  periods. 

The  more  we  approach  the  tropics,  the  mope  marked  are  the 
differences  of  temperature  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  In 
the  tropics  the  solar  rays  only  fall  once  in  the  year  perpendicularly 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  once  they  make  an  angle  of  47^ 
with  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line,  falling,  consequently,  with 
very  considerable  obliquity;  the  temperature  of  the  hottest  and 
coldest  season,  separated  by  a  period  of  half  a  year^  differ  very 
considerably  from  each  other. 

On  either  side  of  the  hot  zone,  extendmg  from  the  tropics  to 
the  polar  zones,  (the  polar  zones  are  those  which  have  24  hours 
exactly  for  their  longest  day,  and  lie  exactly  66^  82'  north  and 
south  of  the  equator),  are  the  northern  and  southern  temperate 
zones ;  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  are  most  strongly  characterised 
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in  these  zones ;  in  general^  heat  diminishes  with  the  distance  firom 
the  equator. 

Around  the  poles^  extending  to  the  polar  tropics^  are  the 
northern  and  southern  frigid  zones. 

In  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  the 
sun  appears  to  participate  in  the  apparent  motion  of  all  the 
planets ;  and  another  result  of  this  diurnal  motion,  is  evidently 
the  alternation  between  day  and  night.  It  is  only  during  the 
former  period  that  the  solar  rays  warm  the  earth^s  surface,  which 
after  sun-set  radiates  heat  towards  the  heavens  without  the  loss 
of  heat  being  compensated  for ;  during  the  night,  therefore,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  be  cooled. 

Under  the  equator  the  day  and  night  are  equal  throughout  the 
year,  each  day  and  night  lasting  12  hours;  as  soon,  however, 
as  we  remove  from  the  equator,  the  length  of  the  day  varies 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  the  variation  becoming  more  striking 
as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  poles.  The  following  table  contains 
the  length  of  the  longest  day  for  different  geographical  latitudes : 


ar  deration. 

Length  of  the  longest  day. 

0            ....     12  hours. 

160  44' 

1                                 1 

.    18    „ 

80"  48'     , 

1                                  I 

•     14    „ 

49"  22'     . 

•     16    „ 

63"  23'     . 

•     20    „ 

660  32/     , 

.    24    „ 

67"  28'     . 

1  month. 

73"  39'     . 

3    „ 

90" 

6    „ 

At  the  equator,  therefore,  the  variation  in  the  day's  length 
cannot  exercise  tmy  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  heat  in 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  As  the  inequality  in  the  length 
of  the  days  is  not  very  considerable  even  under  the  tropics,  the 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  day  between  the  tropics  cannot  very 
much  increase  or  diminish  the  differences  of  temperature  between 
the  hot  and  cold  seasons  of  the  year  j  this  is  the  case,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  in  high  latitudes. 

In  summer,  when  the  sun's  rays  fall  less  obliquely,  the  sun 
remains  longer  above  the  horizon  in  high  latitudes ;  this  longer 
period  compensates  for  what  is  lost  in  intensity  by  the  solar  rays, 
and  it  thus  happens  that  it  may  be  very  hot  during  the  summer 
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even  at  places  which  are  far  removed  from  the  equator,  (at 
St.  Fetersburgh,  for  instance,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  in 
a  hot  summer  to  30^) ;  in  the  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
more  obliquely  falling  solar  rays  have  only  little  power  of  acting, 
the  day  is  very  short,  and  the  night,  during  which  period  the  earth 
radiates  its  heat,  extremely  long;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
temperature  must  fall  very  low  at  this  season.  The  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  will,  therefore, 
generally  be  greater  the  further  we  remove  from  the  equator. 

At  Bogota,  which  is  4P  35'  N.  of  the  equator,  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  month  amounts 
only  to  2^;  in  Mexico  (19«  25'  N.  lat.)  this  difference  is  8^  at  Paris 
(48«  50'  N.  lat.)  27^,  and  for  St.  Petersburgh  (59^  56'  N. 
lat.)  32<>. 

From  the  above  indicated  considerations  it  follows,  therefore : 

1.  That  heat  must  diminish  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles. 

2.  That  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator  heat  is  distributed 
tolerably  equally  over  the  whole  year,  that  consequently  the 
character  of  our  seasons  ceases  there  to  be  recognisable. 

3.  That  the  seasons  always  differ  more  in  proportion  as  we 
go  further  from  the  equator,  and  that  at  the  same  time*"  the 
difference  between  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  becomes 
always  more  considerable. 

4.  That  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circles,  the 
summer  may  be  very  hot. 

This  we  find  fully  confirmed  by  experience,  notwithstanding 
which,  such  a  consideration  can  only  teach  us  roughly  to  know  the 
distribution  of  heat  upon  the  earth,  it  being  impossible,  from  the 
geographical  latitude  of  a  place,  to  draw  any  conclusion,  even 
remotely  certain,  as  to  its  climatic  relations. 

If  the  whole  earth^s  surface  were  covered  by  water,  or  if  it 
were  all  formed  of  solid  plane  land,  possessing  everywhere  the 
same  character,  and  having  an  equal  capacity  at  all  places  for 
absorbing  and  again  radiating  heat,  the  temperature  of  a  place 
would  depend  only  on  its  geographical  latitude,  and,  consequently, 
all  places  having  the  same  latitude  would  have  a  like  climate. 
Now,  however,  the  action  that  may  be  produced  by  the  solar 
rays  is  modified  by  manifold  causes,  the  climate  of  one  district 
deluding  not  only  upon  the  direction  of  the  solar  rays,  but 
also  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  act,  such  as  the 
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conformation  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  the  direction  and  height 
of  the  mountain  range,  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  &c. 
Hence  it  follows  that  places  of  the  same  geographical  latitude  have 
frequently  a  very  different  climate,  and  we  may  thus  easily  see 
that  theoretical  considerations  do  not  suffice  as  data,  from  whence 
to  draw  conclusions  regarding  climatic  relations ;  the  true  distribu- 
tion of  heat  over  the  earth's  surface,  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  means  of  observations  conducted  for  a  protracted 
term  of  years.  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  entered  here  with 
success  upon  the  course  of  induction,  the  sole  and  only  path 
that  leads  to  truth  in  all  physical  sciences.  On  his  voyages  and 
travels  in  both  hemispheres,  he  collected  with  unwearied  zeal  facts 
which,  by  his  excellent  mode  of  combining  them,  have  first  laid  the 
foundation  of  scientific  meteorology. 

Observation  of  the  thermometer, — In  order  to  be  able  to  observe 
accurately  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  different  places,  we  must 
place  a  good  thermometer  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  north  side 
of  a  building,  and  8  or  4  decimetres  removed  from  the  wall, 
so  that  it  may  not  receive  the  sun's  rays;  we  must  likewise 
be  careful  that  there  is  no  white  wall  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
which  rays  of  heat  may  be  reflected  towards  the  thermometer. 
If  the  thermometer  should  be  moistened  by  rain,  we  must  care- 
fully dry  the  bulb  five  minutes  before  we  use  it,  for  the  suspended 
drops  of  water  would,  by  their  evaporation,  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  mercury  in  the  bulb. 

It  is  often  of  the  greatest  importance  to  meteorology  to  learn 
the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  that  may  have  prevailed 
during  any  interval,  without  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
observe  the  exact  moment  in  which  this  maximum  or  minimum 
occurs.  This  may  be  effected  by  the  thermometrograph,  repre- 
sented in   Fig.  509,  which   consists   of  two  thermometers,   the 

Fio.  509. 
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tubes  of  which  are  placed  horizontally^  and  of  which  one  is  a 
mercurial^  and  the  other  a  spiidt  thermometer.  In  the  tube 
of  the  former  lies  a  steel  pin^  which  is  pushed  through  the  column 
of  mercury  when  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  expands ;  when,  however, 
the  thermometer  is  re-cooled  the  mercurial  column  recedes,  while 
the  steel  pin  remains  in  the  position  to  which  it  was  pushed 
at  the  highest  stand  of  the  thermometer ;  such  a  thermometer, 
consequently,  yields  the  maximum  of  the  temperature  that  may 
have  prevailed  within  a  certain  period. 

Within  the  tube  of  the  spirit  thermometer,  is  a  very  fine  glass 
rod,  somewhat  thicker  at  its  extremities,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  in 
Fig.  609 ;  this  glass  rod  lies  within  the  column  of  spirits,  and  on 
the  spirit  cooling  in  the  bulb,  and  the  fluid  retreating  in  the  tube 
to  the  first  knob  of  this  rod,  the  latter  will  be  carried  away  with  the 
retreating  fluid  column,  when  any  further  sinking  of  the  tempera- 
ture occurs,  owing  to  the  adhesion  between  the  spirit  and  the  glass; 
if,  however,  the  fluid  in  the  bulb  be  again  warmed,  it  will,  on  the 
rising  of  the  thermometer,  pass  by  the  rod  without  carrying  it 
with  it ;  this  index,  which  must  be  made  of  some  darkly  stained 
glass,  in  order  to  be  made  more  apparent,  remains,  consequently, 
lying  in  the  place  corresponding  to  the  mininum  of  the  tempera- 
ture which  prevailed  within  a,  certain  period  of  time. 

When  the  bulb  of  the  one  thermometer  lies  on  the  right  side, 
that  of  the  other  is  on  the  left,  and  on  inclining  the  whole 
apparatus,  and  striking  it  gently,  the  steel  rod  will  fall  by  its 
weight  on  to  the  column  of  mercury,  and  the  glass  rod  to  the  very 
end  of  the  column  of  spirit.  If  we  leave  the  apparatus  thus 
arranged,  the  steel  rod  will  be  pushed  on  by  every  ascent  of  the 
temperature,  while  the  glass  rod  will  be  drawn  back  at  every 
depression  of  the  temperature. 

This  instrument  is  especially  calculated  to  give  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  the  diurnal  temperature.  On  setting  it  in  the 
proper  manner  every  evening,  we  may,  the  following  evening,  see 
what  has  been  the  highest,  and  what  the  lowest  temperature 
during  the  last  24  hours. 

Diurnal  variations  of  temperature. — In  order  to  be  able  accu- 
rately to  follow  all  the  variations  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  during 
the  24  hours,  we  must  observe  a  thermometer  at  very  short 
intervals,  as,  for  instance,  from  one  hour  to  another.  If  such 
observations  are  to  be  pursued  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
evident  that  they  cannot  be  conducted  by  one  single  individual, 
but  that  many  must  combine  for  the  same  purpose ;  in  every  case 
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it  is  very  laborious  to  institute  a  seriea  of  observations  of  this 
kind. 

From  such  series  of  observations  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
minimum  of  temperature  occurs  shortly  before  sunrise,  and  the 
maximum  a  few  hours  after  12  at  noon,  somewhat  later  in  summer, 
and  somewhat  earlier  in  winter. 

This  course  may  be  easily  e]q)lained.  Before  noon,  whilst  the 
sun  is  constantly  rising  higher,  the  earth's  surface  receives  more 
heat  than  it  radiates  ;  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  atmosphere 
must,  therefore,  increase  ;  this  continues  somewhat  beyond  noon ; 
but  as  the  sim  sinks  lower,  and  its  rays  become  less  effective, 
the  heated  earth  radiates  more  heat  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
solar  rays ;  this  cooling  naturally  continues  after  sunset,  until  the 
morning-dawn  announces  the  return  of  the  sun. 

The  diurnal  variations  in  the  thermometer  do  not  always  follow 
this  normal  course,  which  may  frequently  be  disturbed  by  foreign 
influences,  as,  for  instance,  changes  of  weather,  &c.;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  the  law  of  diurnal  variations 
of  heat,  we  must  deduce  the  mean  normal  course  from  a 
combination  of  as  many  numerous  observations  as  can  possibly  be 
instituted. 

By  taking  the  mean  of  every  24  hours'  observations,  we  obtain 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  day. 

As  it  is  uncommonly  wearisome  and  laborious  to  pursue  for  any 
length  of  time  these  hourly  observations  of  the  thermometer,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  meteorology  to  devise  methods  by 
which  the  mean  diurnal  temperature  may  be  ascertained  without 
making  these  hourly  observations.  Twice  in  the  day  the  thermometer 
must  indicate  the  mean  diurnal  temperature ;  it,  therefore,  seems 
the  simplest  to  calculate  the  hours  in  which  such  is  the  case,  and 
then  limit  our  observations  of  the  thermometer  to  those  periods  of 
the  day ;  such  a  course  may,  however,  easily  lead  us  into  errors, 
since  the  thermometer  varies  most  suddenly  exactly  at  this  time, 
and  we  should  thus  commit  a  very  considerable  mistake  in  our 
calculations,  if  our  obseiTations  were  made  either  a  little  too  early 
or  too  late.  A  far  more  correct  result  is  obtained  by  observing 
the  thermometer  at  several  similar  hours,  for  instance,  at  4  and  10 
A.M.,  and  at  4  and  10  p.m.;  this  method  is,  as  Brewster  has 
shown,  correct  to  tt. th  of  a  degree ;  we  likewise  obtain  a  very 
useful  result  by  making  our  observations  at  7  a.m.  at  noon,  and  at 
10  P.M.,  and  then  taking  the  mean  of  these  three  periods. 

The  mean  of  the  highest  and  lowest  degree  of  the  thermometer 
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during  the  24  hours  varies  so  inconsiderably  from  the  actual  mean 
temperature  derived  from  hourly  observations^  that  we  may  more 
easily  compute  the  mean  diurnal  temperature  by  aid  of  the 
thermometrograph  described  at  page  502. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  months,  and  of  the  year, — ^When  we 
know  the  mean  temperature  of  all  the  days  of  a  months  we  have 
only  to  divide  the  sum  of  the  mean  diurnal  temperatures  by  the 
number  of  days,  in  order  to  obtain  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
month. 

On  taking  the  arithmetical  mean  from  the  mean  temperature 
found  for  the  12  months  of  the  year,  we  obtain  the  mean  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  determine  with  exactness  the  mean  temperature  of  a 
place,  we  must  take  the  mean  of  the  mean  temperatures  obtained 
from  a  large  series  of  calculations.  In  general,  the  mean  annual 
temperatures  do  not  vary  much,  so  that  we  obtain  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  place  with  tolerable  accuracy,  even  when  we  only 
know  it  for  a  few  years.  For  Paris  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
years  intervening  between  1803  and  1816  were  as  follows  : 

10,5^  10,3^  9,90 

11,1  10,6  9,7 

9,7  10,5  10,5 

11,9  10,5  9,6 

10,8  9,9 

The  highest  of  these  mean  annual  temperatures  varies  only 
about  2,3^  from  the  lowest.  On  taking  the  mean  of  these  14 
numbers,  we  obtain  as  a  mean  temperature  for  Paris  10,2^,  whilst 
the  amount  derived  from  a  series  of  30  annual  mean  temperatures 
is  10,80. 

In  order  to  find  the  true  mean  temperature  of  a  month,  we 
must  know  the  mean  temperature  of  this  month  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  take  the  mean  of  these. 

The  greatest  heat  generally  occurs  in  our  latitudes  some  time 
after  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  greatest  cold  some  time  after 
the  winter  solstice. 

Jtdy  is  on  an  average  the  hottest,  and  January  the  coldest 
month.  K  the  period  of  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  is 
not  exactly  the  same  for  all  places  of  the  same  hemisphere,  the 
difference  is  only  occasioned  by  local  influences. 

We  may,  on  an  average,  consider  the  26th  of  July  as  the 
hottest,  and  the  14th  of  January  as  the  coldest  day  of  the  year 
for  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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It  has  been  proved  from  numerous  observations  on  temperatov^ 
that  the  mean  annual  temperature  generally  occurs  on  the  24th  <tf 
Aprils  and  the  21st  of  October  in  the  northern  temperate  zone ;  the 
annual  course  of  the  heat  in  these  parts  is  therefore  as  follows. 
The  temperature  rises  from  the  middle  of  January  at  first  slowly, 
more  rapidly  in  April  and  May,  and  again  more  slowly  until  the 
middle  of  July,  from  which  period  it  diminishes,  but  slowly  in 
August,  more  rapidly  in  September  and  October,  finally  reaching 
its  minimum  again  in  the  middle  of  January.  This  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation.  When  the  sun,  after  the  winter  solstice,  again 
ascends,  this  ascent  goes  on  so  slowly,  and  the  days  increase  so  little, 
that  as  yet  no  more  powerful  efiect  from  the  siui's  rays  is  possible. 
On  this  account,  the  minimum  of  the  yearly  temperature  occurs 
after  the  winter  solstice;  a  rise  of  temperature  first  takes  place 
when  the  sun  has  returned  somewhat  farther  north.  About  the 
time  of  the  equinoxes,  the  sun's  progress  in  the  heavens  towards 
the  north  is  quickest :  the  increase  of  temperature  for  this  reason 
is  at  this  time  the  most  perceptible. 

When  the  sun  has  attained  its  highest  position,  the  earth  has 
not  yet  become  so  warmed  that  the  heat  which  the  groimd  loses  by 
radiation  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  receives  from  the 
sun's  rays ;  the  balance  would  only  be  restored  after  the  sun  had 
remained  a  longer  time  at  its  northern  solstice.  But  now  the  sun 
goes  back  after  its  summer  solstice,  very  slowly  at  first.  The  efiect 
of  the  sun's  rays  is  for  some  time  quite  as  powerful  as  at  the 
moment  of  the  solstice ;  the  temperature,  therefore,  will  still  rise 
after  the  longest  day,  and  indeed  even  to  the  middle  of  July,  and 
then  again  fall.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  division  of  the 
year  into  four  seasons. 

The  astronomical  division,  when  the  seasons  are  limited  by  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices,  is  the  most  suitable  to  meteorology.  It 
would  be  better  were  we  to  divide  the  year  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  hottest  month  (July)  should  fall  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
the  coldest  month  (Januaiy)  in  the  middle  of  winter.  According  to 
this,  winter  would  include  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February ;  spring,  March  April,  and  May ;  summery  June,  July, 
and  August;  and  autumn,  September,  October,  and  November. 
According  to  this  signification  we  must  understand  the  seasons 
given  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  mean  temperature  of  indi\idual  years,  and  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months  for  a  large  number  of  places  scattered 
over  difierent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 
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The  numbers  of  this  table  are  only  mean  numbers^  firom  which 
the  true  temperature  inclines  sometunes  towards  one  side,  some- 
times towards  the  other,  and  thus,  too,  the  mean  temperattures  of 
the  hottest  and  coldest  months  by  no  means  indicate  the  lim  ts 
between  which  the  thermometer  may  fluctuate  at  one  and  the  same 
spot.  It  thus  happens,  that  even  in  districts  enjoying  a  warm 
climate  and  a  mild  winter,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  is  often 
felt ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1507  the  harbour  of  Marseilles 
was  frozen  over  its  whole  extent,  for  which  a  cold  of  at  least,  —  18® 
was  requisite ;  in  the  year  1658,  Charles  X.,  with  his  whole  army 
and  their  heavy  artillery,  crossed  the  little  Belt.  In  1709  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  and  the  harbours  of  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Cette  were 
frozen  over;  and  in  1789  the  thermometer  fell  at  Marseilles  to 
—  27°.  The  following  table  gives  the  highest  and  lowest  degrees 
of  temperature  observed  at  different  places. 


Minimum. 

Maximam. 

Difference. 

Surinam 

.      21,3" 

32,3° 

11,0" 

Pondicherry 

.      21,6 

44,7 

23,1 

Esna  (Egypt) 

• 

47,4 

Cairo  .         .         .         . 

9,1 

40,2 

31,1 

Rome 

5,9 

38,0 

43,9 

Baris  .         .         .         . 

—  23,1 

38,4 

61,5 

Prague 

—  27,5 

35,4 

62,9 

Moscow 

38,8 

32,0 

78,8 

Fort  Reliance  (North  America)  —  56,7 

Considerable  deviations  from  the  normal  annual  course  of  heat 
do  not  occur  locally,  but  are  scattered  over  wide  districts;  thus, 
for  instance,  the  winter  of  1821  and  1822  was  very  mild  in  Europe, 
but  in  the  December  of  the  latter  year  a  severe  cold  prevailed  over 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  a  similar  very  considerable  devia- 
tion never  has,  however,  been  spread  over  an  entire  hemisphere. 
The  northern  hemisphere  is  generally  divided  in  a  northern  to  a 
southern  direction  into  two  halves,  upon  which  opposite  deviations 
from  the  normal  temperature  may  be  observed;  these  deviations  are 
greatest  in  the  middle  of  the  two  halves,  while  a  more  average 
temperature  is  perceived  where  they  approach  each  other. 

Thus,  in  February,  1828,  it  was  very  cold  in  Kasan  and 
Irkutzk,  unusually  mild  in  North  America,  whilst  Europe 
remained  unaffected  between  these  two  opposite  deviations.  In 
December,  1829,  this  maximum  of  cold  inclined  towards  Berlin, 
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while  it  also  continued  to  be  very  marked  at  Kasan ;  in  North 
America^  however^  the  weather  was  unusually  mild,  but  in  Decem- 
ber, 1881,  the  excessive  cold  was  limited  to  America.  Generally 
speaking,  these  deviations  from  the  average  range  of  heat  are 
observed  to  be  similar  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  opposite  in 
America. 

Frequently,  although  not  so  remarkable,  the  boundary  line  of 
opposite  deviations  runs  from  east  to  west. 

A  deviation  from  the  mean  temperature  often  continues  for  a 
long  time  in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  from  June,  1815,  to  the 
December  of  1816,  there  prevailed  in  Europe  an  unusually  low 
degree  of  temperature,  which  occasioned  the  failures  in  the  crops 
in  1816 ;  1822  was  a  remarkable  year  for  the  vines,  the  unusual 
heat  continuing  then  from  November,  1821,  to  November,  1822. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  opinion  so  prevalent  of  a  cold 
winter  succeeding  a  hot  summer,  and  a  warm  winter  a  cold  summer, 
is  altogether  erroneous,  since  the  contrary  often  occurs,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  above  given ;  thus,  too,  the  hot  summer  of 
1834  succeeded  a  very  mild  winter. 

These  deviations  from  the  mean  range  of  heat  are  more  marked 
in  winter  than  in  summer. 

From  all  this  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  is  always  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface,  although 
unequally.  A  cold  winter  is  the  consequence  of  a  long  prevalence 
of  north-east  winds,  and  a  cold  summer  is  induced  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  south-west  winds ;  these  alternating  exclusively  prevalent 
currents  of  air  being,  as  Dave  has  shown,  the  controlling  agents  in 
the  relations  of  weather.  If  a  hot  summer  is  to  succeed  a  cold 
winter,  the  north-east  wiad  must  prevail  throughout  the  whole 
year;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wind  must  blow  chiefly  from 
the  south-west  for  the  same  space  of  time  to  bring  a  cold  summer 
after  a  mild  winter. 

Isothermal  lines. — ^A  table  of  the  kind  given  at  page  507, 
contains  many  of  the  elements,  from  which  we  may  calculate 
the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  earth's  surface.  At  all  events, 
we  may  see  from  such  a  table  that  all  places  lying  under  the  same 
degree  of  latitude  have  not  the  same  mean  temperature.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  mean  annual  heat  at  the  North  Cape  is  — 0,1^; 
whilst  Nain,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  has  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  — 8,6^,  although  Labrador  is  14®  south  of  the  North 
Cape.     Humboldt  was  the  first  to  give  us  a  clear  view  of  the 
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distribution  of  heat  over  the  earthy  making  use,  for  this  purpose, 
of  his  isothermal  lines,  by  which  he  connected  together  all  such 
places  in  the  same  hemisphere  having  equal  mean  annual  tempera^ 
tures. 

If  we  suppose,  for  instance,  a  traveller  starting  from  Paris  to 
make  a  journey  round  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  visit  all 
places  of  the  northern  hemispheres  which  have  the  same  mean 
annual  heat  as  Paris,  that  is,  10,8°,  the  course  he  will  thus  pursue 
will  be  a  line  of  equal  mean  annual  heat,  consequently  an  isothermal 
line ;  this  line,  instead  of  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  latitude 
of  Paris,  will  be  irregular  and  curved,  passing  through  places 
having  a  very  different  latitude  from  PariB. 

Fig.  510  represents  the  earth's  surface  in  Mercator's  proportions, 
with  the  isothermal  lines  at  every  5  degrees.  At  the  terrestrial 
equator,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sea-coast  is  27,5®,  although 
somewhat  less  upon  the  western  coast  of  America  and  Africa ;  in 
the  interior  of  these  two  continents,  especially  in  that  of  Africa, 
the  mean  temperature  is  higher  than  on  the  sea-shore,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  equator  in  the  latter  continent  is  above  28®. 

An  examination  of  the  chart  in  Fig.  510  will  spare  us  a  further 
description  of  the  course  of  the  isothermal  lines.  We  observe  how 
considerable  their  curves  become  in  the  northern  hemisph^e  the 
further  we  remove  from  the  equator ;  the  isothermal  line  of  (f, 
for  instance,  ascends  from  the  southern  end  of  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor across  Iceland  towards  the  North  Cape,  in  order  to  decline 
again  considerably  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

Where  the  isothermal  lines  incline  the  farthest  towards  the 
south,  they  describe  a  concave ;  and  where  they  ascend  the  highest 
towards  the  north,  a  convex  vertex.  The  southern  turning  points  of 
the  isothennal  lines  lie  in  the  east  of  North  America  and  in  the 
interior  of  Asia,  while  the  northern  turning  points  lie  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  relations  of  temperature  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  not 
nearly  so  perfectly  known  to  us  as  those  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere; we  may,  however,  consider  it  as  established,  that  the 
southern  is  colder  than  the  northern  hemisphere,  although  the 
difference  may  perhaps  be  less  considerable  than  we  are  generally 
disposed  to  assume  it.  The  circumstance  that  has  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  opinion  that  the  southern  is  so  much  colder  than 
the  northern  hemisphere,  is,  that  the  relations  of  temperature  of 
the  southern  part  of  America  have  been  compared  with  those  of 
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like  northern  latitudes  in  Europe^  where  the  isothermal  lines 
ascend  so  very  considerably  to  the  north;  the  matter  is  very 
different  when  we  compare  districts  of  South  America  with  those 
lying  equally  far  from  the  equator  on  the  east  side  of  North 
America. 

That  the  southern  hemisphere  is  somewhat  colder  than  the 
northern^  arises  probably  from  the  fact^  that  in  the  former  water, 
and  in  the  latter  land  predominates.  The  continent  is  much 
more  heated  by  the  absorption  of  the  sun's  rays  than  the  sea, 
which  reflects  a  great  portion  of  them. 

Isothermal  and  isochimenal  lines. — ^We  have  thus  stated  that  all 
places  lying  on  the  same  parallel  circle  have  not  the  same  dimate; 
here,  however,  the  question  arises,  whether  all  places  on  the  same 
isothermal  lines,  consequently  such  as  have  the  same  mean  annual 
heat,  have  likewise  otherwise  equal  climatic  relations.  We  need 
only  look  at  the  table,  page  507,  in  order  to  convince  our- 
selves that  such  is  not  the  case.  Thus,  for  instance,  Edinburgh 
and  Tubingen  have  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  of  8,6^;  at 
the  former  place,  however,  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  3,6^, 
at  the  latter  0,2^ :  Tubingen  consequently  has  a  far  colder  winter 
than  Edinburgh.  But  then,  again,  the  mean  summer  temperature 
of  Tubingen  is  17,1^  while  it  is  only  14,4/^  for  Edinburgh.  With 
a  like  mean  annual  temperature,  Edinburgh  has,  therefore,  a  milder 
winter  and  a  colder  summer  than  Tubingen. 

In  order  to  know  the  relations  of  heat  of  a  coimtry,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  acquainted  with  its  mean  annual  temperature,  we 
must  also  know  how  heat  is  distributed  during  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  distribution  may  be  shown  upon  an 
isothermal  chart,  by  setting  down,  according  to  Humboldfs  idea, 
the  mean  summer  and  winter  temperature  against  the  different 
places  upon  one  and  the  same  isothermal  line,  which  could  not  be 
done  on  our  isothermal  chart,  owing  to  its  small  size ;  we  shall 
thus  sec,  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  convex  summit  of 
the  isothermal  lines,  the  differences  between  the  mean  summer  and 
winter  temperature  are  the  least ;  the  same  reasons,  consequently, 
which  cause  the  isothermal  lines  upon  the  western  coast  of  Europe 
and  America  to  rise  so  far  to  the  northward,  make  the  difference 
between  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  less  considerable. 
A  very  good  idea  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  winter  and 
immer  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  chart,  in  which  all  places 

ing  the  same  mean  winter  temperature  are  connected  together 
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by  curved  lines,  as  are  also  all  the  places  that  have  the  same  mean 
summer  temperature.  The  lines  of  like  mean  winter  temperature 
are  termed  isockimenal,  and  those  of  like  mean  summer  temperature, 
isothermal.  Fig.  511  represents  a  small  chart  of  Europe  with  the 
isothermal  and  isochimena]  lines  drawn  at  every  5  degrees. 


The  curves,  whose  corresponding  temperatures  are  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chart,  are  the  isoc/ameruil,  and  the  other  the  isothermal 
lines.  We  may  easily  see  &om  this  chart,  that  the  western  coasts 
of  the  Boathem  part  of  Norway,  Denmark,  a  portion  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  Transylvania,  BeBsarabia,  and  tfa«  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  have  the  same  mean  winter  tem- 
perature of  0".  Bohemia,  however,  has  the  same  summer  heat  as 
the  districts  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  in  the  Crimea 
the  summer  ia  far  hotter.  Dublin  has  the  same  mean  winter  tem- 
perature, viz.  5",  as  Nantes,  Upper  Italy,  and  Constantinople,  with 
the  same  summer  heat  as  Drontheim  and  Finland. 

The  isothermal  line  of  20"  passes  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne,  nearly  over  Strasbui^  and  Wurzburg  to  Bohemia,  the 
ITkraine,  the  country  of  the  Don  CossBcks,  somewhat  to  the  north 
c^  the  Caspian  Sea;  how  different,  however,  is  the  mean  winter 
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temperature  at  different  places  upon  tliis  line  I  On  the  western 
coasts  of  France  it  is  5^,  in  Bohemia  0^,  in  the  Ukraine  —  5*^,  and 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea  even  —  10^. 

The  climate  on  land  and  at  sea. — The  consideration  of  the  last 
mapj  and  the  table  at  page  507,  lead  us  to  the  important  diffe- 
rence between  the  climate  at  sea  and  on  the  land,  or  as  we  may 
also  express  it,  between  the  continental  and  littoral  climate.  The 
differences  between  the  summer  and  vdnter  temperature  increase 
with  the  distance  from  the  sea ;  on  the  sea-side  the  sununers  are 
cool  and  the  winters  mild,  whilst  in  the  interior  we  have  hot 
sunmiers  and  cold  winters.  These  differences  appear  very  marked, 
on  comparing  the  relations  of  temperature  of  the  western  shores  of 
Europe  with  those  of  northern  Asia.  In  order  to  be  able  easily 
to  mark  the  relation  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  to  the  distri« 
bution  of  heat,  we  have  sat  down  from  examples  derived  firom  the 
table,  page  507,  the  mean  annual  temperature  first,  the  mean 
summer  temperature  above,  and  the  mean  winter  temperature 
below  a  horizontal  line : 


Littoral  climate. 


North  Cape    .     .  0,1 
Reikiavig  .     .     .  4,0 


6,4 


,6 
12,0 
-1,6 


Contimeiital  climate. 
Jakuzk     .     .  —  9,7 

Irkuzk      .     .  —  0,2 

Moscow    .     .  —  3,6 


17,2 


,9 
15,9 

—17,6 
—10,3 


The  influence  that  such  climatic  differences  must  exercise  upon 
vegetation  is  evident.  Thus,  in  many  parts  of  Siberia,  at  Jakuzk, 
for  instance,  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  —  9,70,  while 
the  mean  winter  temperature  is  —  38,9^,  wheat  and  rye  are 
raised  upon  a  soil  which  remains  constantly  frozen  at  the  depth  of 
3  feet;  while  in  Iceland,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  very  much  higher,  and  the  winter's  cold  but  inconside- 
rable, it  is  impossible  to  raise  any  of  the  cereals,  as  the  low 
summer  temperature  does  not  suffer  them  to  ripen. 

In  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  ice  or 
frost  in  the  winter,  at  the  same  latitude  as  Konigsberg,  the  myrtle 
thrives  as  well  as  in  Portugal ;  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the 
Camellia  Japonica  and  the  Fuchsia  Coccinea  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air;  the  winter  is  not  colder  in  Plymouth 
than  in  Florence  and  Montpellier;   the  vine  will  not  thrive  in 
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England,  however,  for,  although  it  can  endure  a  tolerably  strong 
degree  of  cold,  it  requires  a  hot  summer  to  make  the  fruit  ripen 
and  vield  a  drinkable  wine. 

These  differences  are  owing  to  the  more  easy  absorption  and 
radiation  of  heat,  which  becomes  heated  and  again  cooled  more 
rapidly  than  the  sea,  which  by  the  continent  is  everywhere  of 
an  uniform  nature,  and  from  its  transparency  and  the  consider- 
able amount  of  specific  heat  of  water,  is  neither  so  rapidly  heated, 
nor  so  speedily  deprived  of  the  heat  it  has  once  acquired.  The 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  on  that  account  far  more 
uniform,  the  diurnal  as  well  as  the  annual  alternations  are 
incomparably  less  than  in  the  middle  of  large  continents,  whence 
arises  the  above-mentioned  difference  between  the  climate  on  the 
land  and  at  sea ;  it  is  likewise  augmented  by  the  sky,  which  is 
mostly  overcast  on  the  shores  of  countries  lying  towards  the  north, 
and  tempers  the  heating  influence  of  the  solar  rays  in  summer,  and 
checks  the  excessive  cooling  of  the  earth  in  winter  by  radiation 
of  heat. 

Causes  of  the  curvature  q/*  the  Isothermal  lines. — ^Thc  most 
important  causes  that  contribute  to  the  curvature  of  the  isothermal 
lines  so  much  to  the  north  on  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and 
America,  are  essentially  as  follows : 

In  the  northern  temperate  zone,  south-west  and  north-east 
winds  prevail.  The  former  come  from  the  equatorial  districts, 
and  partially  bear  the  heat  of  the  tropics  towards  colder  regions ; 
this  warming  influence  of  the  south-west  winds  is,  however, 
most  marked  in  those  districts  which  are  the  most  exposed  to 
south-western  currents  of  air,  and  thus  we  see  why  it  is  that  the 
western  shores  of  great  continents  become  warmer  than  the  eastern 
coasts,  and  that  the  isothermal  lines  in  Europe,  which  is  actually 
only  a  peninsular  prolongation  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  on  the 
western  shores  of  North  America,  ascend  further  to  the  north 
than  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  on  the  eastern  shores  of  North 
America. 

A  second  cause,  to  which  Europe  owes  its  relatively  warm 
climate,  is  this,  that  in  the  equatorial  region  it  is  bounded  towards 
the  south,  not  by  a  sea,  but  by  an  extensive  continent,  Africa, 
whose  vast  extent  of  desert  and  sand  render  it  extremely  hot  when 
exposed  to  the  vertical  solar  rays.  A  warm  current  of  air  rises 
continually  from. the  glowing  hot  sandy  wastes,  to  descend  again  in 
Europe. 
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Finally,  the  current  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
contributes  considerably  to  make  the  European  climate  milder. 
The  origin  of  this  current  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  the  water  is  at  a  temperature  of  31^.  Issuing 
from  the  Gulf  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  the  stream  at  first 
skirts  the  American  shores,  and  then,  as  it  comes  into  higher 
latitudes,  turns  with  decreasing  temperature  eastward  towards 
Europe.  Although  the  Gulf  Stream  does  not  actually  reach  the 
shores  of  Europe,  it  nevertheless  distributes  its  heated  waters, 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  south-west  winds,  to  the 
European  waters,  as  is  proved  by  our  finding,  on  the  western 
shores  of  Ireland  and  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  fruits  of  trees 
that  grow  in  the  hot  zone  of  America;  the  west  and  south 
winds  remain,  therefore,  long  in  contact  with  a  sea  water,  whose 
temperature  between  45  and  50  degrees  of  latitude  does  not 
even  in  January  sink  below  from  10,7  to  9^.  Northern  Europe 
is  thus  separated  by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the 
circle  of  polar  ice  by  means  of  a  sea  free  from  ice;  even  at 
the  coldest  season  of  the  year  the  limits  of  polar  ice  do  not 
reach  the  European  shores. 

Whilst  all  circumstances  thus  combine  to  raise  the  temperature 
in  Europe,  many  causes  contribute  in  Northern  Asia  to  lower  the 
isothermal  lines  very  considerably.  In  the  south  of  Asia  there 
are  no  extensive  districts  of  land  between  the  tropics,  but  merely 
a  few  peninsulas  comprised  within  this  zone ;  the  sea,  however, 
does  not  become  so  much  heated  as  the  African  deserts,  partly 
because  the  water  absorbs  rays  of  heat  to  an  incomparably  smaller 
extent,  and  partly  also  because  a  great  quantity  of  heat  goes  ofi* 
in  the  latent  state,  owing  to  the  constant  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  warm  currents  of  air,  which, 
rising  from  the  basin  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  would  convey  the 
heat  of  the  tropics  to  the  interior  and  north  of  Asia,  are  impeded 
in  their  course  by  the  huge  mountain  ranges  in  the  south  of  Asia, 
whilst  the  land,  which  gradually  flattens  towards  the  north,  is  left 
exposed  to  the  north  and  north-east  winds.  While  Europe 
does  not  stretch  far  northward,  Asia  penetrates  a  considerable 
way  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  which,  deprived  of  all  those  heating 
influences  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  European  seas  is 
raised,  is  almost  always  covered  with  ice.  In  every  direction 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  penetrate  the  wintry  limits  of 
the  polar  ice,  the  summer  boundary  of  which  is  only  removed   J 
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for  a  short  time  and  at  a  few  places  from  the  coasts ;  that  this 
circumstance^  however,  must  considerably  lower  the  temperature, 
will  be  easily  tmderstood  when  we  consider  how  much  heat 
becomes  latent  by  the  fusion  of  such  masses  of  ice. 

The  considerable  depression  of  the  isothermal  lines  in  the 
interior  and  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America,  depends 
in  part  upon  the  south-west  winds,  which  not  being  sea,  but  land- 
winds,  are  therefore  unable  any  longer  to  diffuse  the  milder 
influence  that  they  exert  upon  the  western  shores.  Whilst  the 
European  shores  are  washed  by  warmer  waters,  cold  sea-currents 
come  from  the  north  and  south  towards  the  eastern  shores  of 
North  America.  Such  a  current,  coming  from  Spitzbergen,  passes 
between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  then  combines  with  the 
currents  that  come  from  Hudson's  Bay  and  Baffin's  Bay,  passes 
down  the  coast  of  Labrador,  past  Newfoundland,  and  empties 
itself  finally  in  the  Gulf  Stream  at  44P  N.  lat.  This  arctic  current 
bears  the  cold  of  the  polar  regions,  partly  by  the  low  temperature 
of  the  water,  but  chiefly  by  floating  icebergs,  into  the  southern 
districts,  and  thus  becomes  a  main  cause  of  the  considerable 
depression  of  the  isothermal  lines  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
America. 

Temperature  of  the  ground. — ^We  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  not  of  that  of  the  upper  layers  of 
the  ground,  which  vary  considerably  from  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surface.  Where  the 
soil  is  barren,  deprived  of  vegetable  growths,  stony  or  sandy, 
it  becomes  far  hotter  by  the  absorption  of  rays  of  heat  than 
one  that  is  covered  with  plants ;  for  instance,  a  piece  of  meadow- 
land  becomes  much  cooler  by  nocturnal  radiation  than  the  air, 
whose  temperature  is  made  more  uniform  by  the  effect  of  con- 
tinued currents.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  heat  of  the  sand 
often  amounts  to  from  50  to  60^.  A  soil  covered  with  vegetable 
growths  remains  cooler,  owing  to  the  solar  rays  not  striking  it 
directly;  the  plants  themselves  combine,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
large  amount  of  heat,  whilst  a  quantity  of  water  is  evaporated  by 
vegetation ;  but  they  cool  so  considerably  in  their  great  capacity  of 
emission  of  heat  by  radiation,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  formation  of  dew,  that  the  temperature  of  the  grass 
often  falls  from  6  to  9^^  below  that  of  the  air.  In  the  interior  of 
woods  and  forests  the  air  is  constantly  cool,  owing  to  the  thick 
leafy  covering  acting  in  the  same  cooling  manner  as  the  covering 
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of  grass^  and  because  the  cooled  air  is  precipitated  upon  the  tops 
of  the  trees. 

The  heat  on  the  uppermost  surface  of  the  ground  can  only 
penetrate  to  the  interior  by  degrees^  owing  to  its  imperfect  capacity 
for  conducting  heat ;  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil  lose  their  heat 
less  rapidly  than  the  upper  ones^  and  thus  at  some  little  depth  the 
variations  of  temperature  are  less  marked  than  on  the  surface 
itself.  In  Germany  these  variations  of  temperature  disappear  at  a 
depth  of  6  decimetres^  and  at  a  greater  depth  the  annual  variations 
even  vanish ;  so  that  a  temperature  prevails  here  differing  but  little 
from  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place. 

Although  all  the  heat  upon  the  earth's  surface  comes  from  the 
sun  alone^  the  earth  has  also  its  own  peculiar  heat^  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  increase  of  temperature  observed  at  great  depths.  If  the 
heat  augment  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  our  observations  indicate,  at  the  depth  of  3200  metres, 
there  would  be  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  while 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth  all  bodies  would  be  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
That  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet  we  perceive  nothing  of  this 
intense  heat  of  its  interior  may  be  explained  by  the  bad  capacity 
for  conducting  heat  possessed  by  the  cooled  earth's  crust  which 
surrounds  this  glowing  nucleus. 

Springs  that  yield  the  most  copious  supply  of  water  vary  but 
little  in  their  temperature  at  the  different  seasons;  in  our  hemi- 
sphere they  attain  their  highest  temperature  in  September,  and 
their  lowest  in  March ;  the  difference  between  the  two  amounting 
generally  to  only  1  or  2^. 

Springs  which  arise  from  a  great  depth  have  a  far  higher  tem- 
perature, as  is  the  case  with  salt  and  other  mineral  springs.  The 
water  of  many  of  these  salt  springs  has  almost  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  point. 

Decrease  of  temperature  in  the  uj)per  regions  of  the  air, — The 
heating  of  the  air  arises  from  two  causes :  in  the  first  place  it 
absorbs  a  part  of  the  rays  of  heat  coming  from  the  sun ;  but  as 
the  air  absorbs  rays  of  heat  to  a  much  more  inconsiderable  degree 
than  the  earth's  surface,  the  air  is  likewise  much  less  heated  by 
the  absorj)tion  of  rays  of  heat  than  the  ground;  thus  the  atmo- 
sphere receives  the  greatest  portion  of  its  heat  from  below. 

If  the  air  were  not  an  elastic  fluid,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
would  remain  the  same  for  all  elevations ;  the  strata  of  air  warmed 
u)K)n  the  surface  would  ascend  to  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
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the  uppermost  strata  of  the  au*  surrounding  our  earth  would  Uke- 
wise  be  the  warmest.  But  as  the  warm  strata  of  air  expand  in 
their  ascent^  heat  is  absorbed  by  this  expansion^  and  their  tempe- 
rature lowered :  from  which  it  follows  that  the  higher  strata  are 
the  coldest. 

We  may  easily  convince  ourselves  that  such  a  depression  of 
temperature  actually  occurs  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
when  we  ascend  into  these  regions  by  means  of  a  balloon,  or  to 
the  summit  of  some  high  mountain. 

In  the  Alps  an  elevation  of  180  metres  corresponds,  on  an 
average,  to  a  depression  of  temperature  of  1^. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  temperature  with  an 
increase  of  altitude,  the  sunnnits  of  high  mountains  are  always 
covered  with  snow. 

The  limits  of  perpetual  snow  naturally  lie  higher  in  proportion 
as  we  approach  the  torrid  zone. 

The  height  of  the  snow-line  is  as  foUows : 
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CHAPTER  11. 


ON   THE   PRESSURE   OF   THE   ATMOSPHERE   AND   WINDS. 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  measured 
by  the  barometer.  We,  however,  observe  constant  variations  in 
this  instrument,  indicative  of  an  alternate  decrease  and  increase  in 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  variations  of  the  thermometer  are  either  periodical  or 
accidental. 

Periodical  variations  are  very  marked  in  their  character  in  the 
tropics ;  for  instance,  the  thermometer  falls  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 
then  rises  until  11  p.m.  ;   falls  again  till  4  a.m.,  and  again  rises 
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until  10  A.M.     The  barometer  thus  indicates  two  daily  maxima^  at 
10  A.M.  and  at  11  p.m.,  and  two  minima^  at  4  a.m.  and  at  4  p.m. 

The  amount  of  these  diurnal  variations  is  about  2*°". 

An  annual  period  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  is  also 
very  strongly  marked  within  the  tropics.  Thus^  north  of  the 
equator  the  barometer  falls  from  January  till  July^  and  then  rises 
again  from  July  to  January.  In  July  the  barometer  stands,  on  an 
average^  from  2  to  4  millimetres  lower  than  in  January. 

In  higher  latitudes^  the  accidental  fluctuations  of  the  barometer 
are  so  considerable  as  to  make  one  lose  sight  of  the  trifling  periodic 
variations  presented  in  these  regions.  In  order  to  decide  whether 
there  is  not  also  a  periodical  rise  and  fall  in  the  accidental  oscilla- 
tions of  the  barometer^  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  mean  num- 
bers of  a  large  series  of  barometic  observations  made  at  regularly 
settled  hours  of  the  day.  If  we  observe  the  barometer  for  the 
term  of  a  month  at  several  fixed  hours  of  the  day,  and  take  the 
mean  of  all  the  observations,  it  will  suffice  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  diurnal  period  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  even  for 
our  own  region. 

Observations  of  this  kind  have  proved  that  these  periodical 
oscillations  occur  even  in  our  latitude,  the  barometer  standing  at 
9  a.m.,  on  an  average,  0,7  millimetres  higher  than  at  2  p.m.; 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  also  somewhat  less  in 
summer  than  in  winter. 

Causes  of  the  oscillations  in  the  barometer. — The  cause  of  all 
these  oscillations  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  unequal  and  constantly 
varying  distribution  of  heat  over  the  earth^s  surface.  As  the 
distribution  of  heat  constantly  varies,  the  equilibrium  is  hkewise 
disturbed  at  every  moment,  and  currents  of  air  arise,  which 
strive  to  restore  the  balance;  the  air  is  thus  in  constant 
motion,  sometimes  more  heated  and  then  lighter,  and  at  other 
times  more  cooled,  and  consequently  denser.  As  it  contains 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  vapour,  the  pressure  of  the  columns 
of  air  will  also  be  exposed  to  continual  changes,  indicated  by  the 
barometer. 

That  actual  changes  of  temperature  are  really  the  causes  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  barometer,  is  proved  by  their  being  most  incon- 
siderable in  the  tropics,  where  the  temperature  varies  so  little; 
in  higher  latitudes,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  variations  of 
temperature  are  always  more  considerable,  the  amplitude  of  the 
accidental    oscillations  of  the  barometer  is  likewise  very  great: 
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even  in  summer,  when  the  temperature  is  generally  less  change- 
able, the  oscillations  of  the  barometer  are  less  than  in  winter. 

Although  we  may  generally  show  that  the  unequal  and  con- 
stantly varying  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  followed  by  con- 
stant changes  in  the  amount  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  we  are, 
however,  still  far  from  being  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  these 
phenomena. 

If  the  air  is  much  heated  at  any  spot,  it  expands,  the 
column  of  air  rises  above  the  mass  of  air,  and  rests  upon  the  colder 
parts  surrounding  it;  the  ascended  air  consequently  flows  off 
laterally  from  above,  the  pressure  of  the  air  must  decrease  at  the 
warmer  places,  and  the  barometer  sinks;  in  the  colder  parts, 
however,  the  barometer  ascends,  because  the  laterally  diffused 
air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  heated  places  is  distributed  over 
the  atmosphere  of  the  cooler  parts. 

We  hence  see  why  in  our  districts  the  barometer  stands  on  an 
average  lowest  with  a  south-west  and  highest  with  a  north-east 
wind :  the  former  winds  bring  us  warm,  and  the  latter  cold  air. 
Whenever  there  is  a  warm  current  of  air,  the  atmosphere  must 
have  a  greater  height  than  where  the  cold  wind  prevails,  if  the 
pressure  of  the  whole  column  of  air  is  to  be  equal  at  both  places ; 
and  if  such  were  actually  the  case,  the  air  of  the  warm  current 
would  flow  off  from  above,  consequently  the  barometer  would  fall 
when  exposed  to  the  warm,  and  rise  when  exposed  to  the  cold. 

In  Europe  south-west  winds  generally  are  the  ones  which  bring 
rain,  because,  coming  from  warmer  seas,  they  are  saturated  with 
vapour,  which,  graduaUy  condensing,  falls  as  rain  w)ien  the  wind 
reaches  colder  districts.  In  this  condensation  of  vapour  we  have 
another  reason  why  the  barometer  falls  with  the  south-west  winds. 
As  long,  for  instance,  as  the  vapour  of  water  as  a  gas  forms  a  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere,  it  contributes  to  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  thus  a  portion  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer 
is  sustained  by  the  vapour,  and  the  barometer  falls  when  the 
vapour  is  separated  by  condensation  from  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  south-west  winds,  which  occasion  a  sinking  of  the  barometer 
in  our  latitudes,  bring  a  damp  air  and  rainy  weather,  whilst  the 
north-east  winds,  which  dry  the  air  and  clear  the  sky,  cause  the 
barometer  to  rise,  we  may  say  that  in  general  a  high  state  of  the 
barometer  indicates  fine  weather,  whilst  its  depressed  condition 
forebodes  the  contrary.  This  is,  however,  only,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  an  average  rule,  for  the  sky  is  often  cloudy  with  a 
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north-east  wind^  and  clear  with  one  coming  from  the  south- 
west; the  statement  is  in  so  far  true  as  that  the  barometer 
stands  high  or  low  according  to  which  of  these  two  winds 
prevails^  the  remark  in  the  latter  case  being  nearly  tme  on  an 
average.  We  are  nnable  to  accomit  for  such  anomalies,  from 
our  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  manifold  elements  which  affect 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere. 

That  a  high  state  of  the  barometer  generally  indicates  clear 
weather,  and  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  tube  the 
contrary,  is  only  true  for  those  places  where  the  warm  winds  are 
those  which  bring  the  rain*  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
for  instance,  the  cold  south-east  winds  coming  from  the  sea,  and 
which  cause  the  barometer  to  rise,  are  winds  which  bring  rain,  while 
the  warm  north-west  winds,  that  make  the  barometer  fall,  are  dry 
land-winds,  and  bring  clear  weather.  To  the  cause  that  rain 
is  here  conveyed  by  cold  winds  is  to  be  ascribed  the  small  quan- 
tity of  rain  in  these  regions ;  whilst  at  the  same  latitude  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  much  rain  falls,  although  here, 
too,  the  warm  north-west  wind  comes  frt)m  the  sea. 

Origin  of  the  winds, — If  in  winter  we  partially  open  the  door 
pio.  512.  of  a  heated  apartment  communicating 

with  a  cold  space,  and  hold  a  burn- 
ing taper  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
crevice  (as  seen  in  Fig.  512)  the  out- 
ward direction  of  the  flame  will  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  current  of  air 
passing  from  the  heated  apartment 
into  the  cooler  atmosphere.  As  we 
move  the  taper  downward,  the  flame 
will  constantly  become  more  and 
more  upright;  until  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  height  it  will  remain 
perfectly  still,  being  no  longer  affected 
by  currents  of  air.  On  moving  it 
downward,  however,  the  flame  will  be  driven  inward.  We  thus 
see  that  the  heated  air  flows  out  at  the  top  of  the  room,  whilst  the 
cold  air  enters  near  the  floor. 

As  here  the  unequal  warming  of  the  two  spaces  gives  rise  to 
currents  of  air  on  a  small  scale,  so  does  the  unequal  and  ever-chang- 
ing warming  of  the  earth's  surface  give  rise  to  those  currents  of 
air  which  we  call  winds.     Here,  too,  we  may  see  the  air  ascend 
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in  the  more  heated  regions,  and  flow  off  towards  the  colder  parts^ 
whilst  below,  the  air  flows  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer 
regions. 

We  have  a  simple  illustration  of  this  in  those  land  and  sea- 
winds,  which  we  so  frequently  observe  on  the  sea-shore,  especially 
of  islands.  A  few  hours  after  sunrise  a  land-wind  sets  in  from 
the  sea,  owing  to  the  land  being  more  strongly  heated  than 
the  sea  by  the  sun's  rays ;  the  air  rises  over  the  land,  and  flows 
towards  the  sea,  while  from  below,  the  air  is  borne  from  the  water 
towards  the  shore.  This  sea-ivind  is  at  first  but  light,  and  only 
perceptible  on  the  coast ;  by  degrees,  however,  it  increases,  and 
then  it  may  be  felt  out  at  sea  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
land;  between  2  and  3  p.m.,  it  is  strongest,  afterwards  dying 
away,  until  at  sunset  a  calm  sets  in.  The  land  and  sea  are  now 
cooled  by  the  radiation  of  heat  towards  the  sky,  the  former, 
however,  more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  and  the  air  then  flows 
towards  the  sea  from  the  lower  regions  of  the  land,  whilst  an 
oppositely  directed  current  is  perceptible  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air. 

A  rapid  condensation  of  atmospheric  vapour  is  also  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  causes,  which  give  rise  to  violent  storms. 
When  we  consider  what  an  enormous  mass  of  water  falls  to 
the  ground  during  a  sharp  shower  of  rain  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes,  and  what  an  enormous  volume  this  water  must 
have  comprised  when  suspended  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
it  appears  evident  that  a  considerable  rarefaction  of  the  air 
must  be  occasioned  by  this  sudden  condensation  of  vapour,  and 
that  it  must  rush  with  violence  into  the  rarefied  space,  the 
more  so,  as  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  vapour,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  by  the  liberated  heat,  and  a 
strong  rising  current  thus  engendered. 

We  often  observe  the  clouds  pass  in  a  direction  different  from 
the  one  indicated  by  the  weather-cock,  and  that  the  higher  clouds 
move  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  below  them,  whence  it  is 
evident  that  at  different  elevations  currents  of  air  move  in  contrary 
directions, 

TVade-winds  and  monsoons, — ^When  Columbus,  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery  towards  America,  saw  that  his  ship  was  driven  on  by  a 
continual  east  wind,  his  companions  became  filled  with  terror, 
as  they  feared  they  should  never  be  able  to  return  to  Europe. 
This  wind  of  the  tropics,  which  constantly  blows  from  the  east 
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to  the  west^  and  so  greatly  excited  the  wonder  of  the  firs 
navigators  of  the  15th  century,  is  the  trade-wind.  Seamen  avail 
themselves  of  this  wind  to  sail  from  Europe  to  America,  by  steer- 
ing southward  from  Madeira  to  the  vicinity  of  the  tropic,  where 
they  are  then  carried  westward  by  the  trade-wind.  This  ODUiBe  is 
so  certain,  and  attended  with  so  little  labour,  that  the  Spaniih 
sailors  gave  the  name  of  Ladies^  Gulf  {el  Golfo  de  la$  Dama$) 
to  this  portion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  wind  also  blows 
in  the  South  Sea,  and  the  Spanish  navigators  let  their  ahipt  be 
propelled  by  it  in  a  straight  line  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  trade-winds  extend  from  280  to 
30**  lat. ;  but  in  the  great  ocean  (the  Pacific)  only  to  25®  N.  lat* 
In  the  northern  half  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  trade-wind  blows  in 
a  north-east  direction,  and  becomes  more  decidedly  east  as 
it  approaches  the  equator.  The  limits  of  the  trade-wind  are  less 
well  defined  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  it  has  a  south-east 
direction,  and  inclines  more  towards  due  east  the  more  it  approaches 
the  equator. 

These  winds  blow  round  the  whole  globe,  but  as  a  general 
rule  they  do  not  become  perceptible  within  fifty  German  miles 
from  the  land. 

Where  the  north-east  trade-wind  meets  the  south-east  trade-vdnd 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  two  merge  into  a  purely  eastern 
wind  j  which,  however,  is  not  perceptible,  because  the  horizontal 
motion  of  the  air  (which  has  been  heated  by  the  intensity  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  thus  made  to  ascend)  is  neutralized  by  this 
vertical  motion.  There  would  be  almost  a  perfect  calm  in  these 
regions  if  the  violent  stonns  accompanying  the  torrents  of  rain, 
which  occur  almost  daily  with  thunder  and  hghtning,  were  not 
to  disturb  the  calm  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevent  the  blowing  of 
soft  regular  winds. 

This  zone,  which  separates  the  trade-winds  of  both  hemispheres, 
is  the  region  of  calms. 

The  little  map  seen  in  Fig.  513,  serves  to  indicate  the  regions 
in  which  the  trade-winds  prevail.  The  middle  of  the  region 
of  calms,  extending  about  6®  in  width,  does  not  coincide  with 
the  equator,  as  we  might  be  led  to  expect,  but  lies  to  the  north  of 
it.  During  our  summer  months,  the  zone  of  these  calms  is 
broader,  and  its  northern  boundary  is  further  removed  from  the 
equator,  whilst  its  southern  line  is  but  little  changed. 

The  cause   why  the  region    of    calms   lies  in   the   northern 
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hemisphere,  may  be  sought  for  in  the  confignration  of  the  c 
tinents. 


The  trade-winds  may  be  easily  explained.  The  air  that  has 
been  strongly  heated  in  the  equatwial  regions  ascends,  and  rising 
over  the  colder  masses  of  air  on  either  side,  flows  upwards 
towards  the  poles,  whilst  below,  it  flows  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator.  If  the  earth  did  not  rotate  on  its  axis,  the  trade-wind 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  would  blow  directly  from  north  to 
south,  while  in  the  southern  hemisphere  its  direction  would 
be  opposite.  The  earth,  however,  rotates  from  west  to  cast, 
and  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it  partakes  of  this  rotatory 
motion. 

The  nearer  a  place  upon  the  earth's  surface  is  to  the  poles,  the 
slower  will  it  move  during  its  twenty-four  hours'  revolution,  because 
the  space  it  describes  diminishes  as  it  recedes  from  the  equator. 
The  rotatory  velocity  of  the  mass  of  air  over  the  earth,  is 
consequently  less  near  the  poles  than  it  is  at  the  equator; 
if  then,  a  mass  of  air  comes  from  higher  latitudes  to  the  equator, 
it  will  pass  over  districts  with  a  less  velocity  of  rotation  than 
that  with  which  these  move  fi^m  west  to  east ;  in  relation  to  the 
places  rotating  below  it,  it  will,  therefore,  have  a  motion  from  east 
to  west.  This  motion  combines  with  the  motion  towards  the' 
equator  to  produce  a  north-east  in  the  northern,  and  a  south-east 
wind  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  air  which  rises  in  the  equatorial  regions  flows  off  on  either 
side  towards  the  direction  of  the  poles.  The  coarse  of  the  upper 
trade-wind  is  naturally  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  lower  one, 
being  south-west  in  the  northern,  and  north-west  in  the  southern 
heanisphere. 

We  may  prove  by  facts,  that  tfaa«  is  actually  a  trade-wind 
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in  the  upper  r^ions  of  the  air;  thus^  for  instance^  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1885^  at  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Cosiguina,  in  the 
State  of  Guatimala^  the  ashes  were  ejected  to  the  elevation  of 
the  upper  trade- wind,  and  were  carried  by  it  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, and  precipitated  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  although  the  north 
trade-wind  was  blowing  in  the  regions  below. 

At  a  greater  distance  from  the  equator,  however,  the  upper 
trade-wind  inclines  more  and  more  towards  the  eartVs  surface. 
At  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  west  winds  almost  always 
prevail,  whilst  the  lower  trade-wind  blows  at  the  level  of  the 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  regularity  of  the  trade-winds  is 
disturbed  by  the  configuration  of  the  land  surrounding  this  sea — 
for  instance,  by  the  Asiatic  continent.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  New  Holland  and  Madagascar,  the  south- 
east trade-wind  prevails  throughout  the  year,  while  a  constant 
south-west  wind  blows  in  the  northern  part  of  this  ocean  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  a  constant  north-east  wind  during  the 
remaining  period  of  the  year.  These  regularly  alternating  winds 
are  called  monsoons. 

The  south-west  wind  blows  from  April  till  October,  while  the 
north-east  wind  prevails  during  the  other  months. 

As  during  the  winter  the  Asiatic  continent  is  cooled,  while 
a  greater  heat  is  engendered  in  the  southern  regions,  a  north-east 
trade-wind  must  naturally  pass  from  the  colder  parts  of  Asia  to 
hotter  regions.  At  this  time  too,  the  north-east  trade-wind 
is  separated  from  the  south-west  trade-wind  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
by  the  region  of  calms. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  passage  of  the  south-east  trade- 
wind  between  New  Holland  and  Madagascar,  is  not  disturbed, 
whilst  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  wind 
that  had  blo^n  during  the  winter  from  the  north-east,  is  now 
changed  into  a  south-west  wind,  owing  to  the  Asiatic  continent 
becoming  so  strongly  heated,  and  a  current  of  air  being  thus 
conveyed  towards  the  north,  which  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  is 
converted  into  a  south-west  wind. 

Winds  in  higher  latitudes. — The  upper  trade-wind,  which  brings 
the  air  from  the  equatorial  regions,  falls  more  and  more,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  finally  reaches  the  earth  as  a  south- 
west wind  j  when  beyond  the  region  of  the  trade- winds,  the  two 
currents   of  air   that  pass  from  the   poles   to   the  equator,  and 
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back  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  no  longer  blow  over,  but  even 
with  each  other  endeavouring  to  replace  one  another;  thus,  on 
the  south-west  or  the  north-east  vrind  predominating  &om  time  to 
time,  we  see  on  the  transition  of  the  wind  from  one  direction 
to  another,  the  currents  of  air  moving  in  all  points  of  the 
weather-cock. 

Although  the  south-west  and  north-east  winds  predominate  also 
in  higher  latitudes,  we  find  no  regularly  periodic  alternation  in 
their  occurrence,  as  is  the  case  with  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  frequency  of  the  winds  in 
different  countries ;  giving  the  number  of  average  times  that  each 
wind  blows  during  every  one  thousand  days. 


Coontiiet. 

N. 

N.E. 

JC 

SJS. 

S. 

S.W. 

w. 

N.W. 

England    .... 

82 

Ill 

99 

81 

Ill 

225 

171 

120 

Fnmce  .    .    . 

126 

140 

84 

76 

117 

192 

155 

110 

Gemuuiy    . 

84 

98 

119 

87 

97 

185 

198 

131 

Denmark   •    . 

65 

98 

100 

129 

92 

198 

161 

156 

Sweden      .    . 

102 

104 

80 

110 

128 

210 

159 

106 

Prussia  •    .    . 

99 

191 

81 

130 

98 

143 

166 

192 

N.  America    < 

96 

116 

49 

108 

123 

197 

101 

210 

Laws  of  the  change  of  wind. — ^Although  the  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  appear  on  a  superficial  view  to  be  wholly 
devoid  of  rule  in  our  regions,  attentive  observers  have  long  since 
made  the  remark  that  winds  generally  succeed  each  other  in  the 
following  order : 

S.  SW.  W.  NW.  N.  NE.  E.  SE.  8. 

This  alternation  in  the  winds  may  be  the  most  regularly 
observed  during  the  winter.  The  changes  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer  which  are  connected  with  these  changes  of  wind, 
have  been  well  described  by  Dave  in  the  following  words. 

''When  the  south-west  wind,  constantly  increasing  in  force, 
at  length  predominates,  it  raises  the  temperature  above  the 
freezing  point;  and  the  snow  is  consequently  converted  into 
rain,  whilst  the  barometer  falls  to  the  lowest  mark.  The 
wind  then  veers  round  to  the  west,  and  the  dense  flakes  of  snow 
indicate  the  accession  of  a  colder  wind  no  less  than  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  barometer,  the  motion  of  the  weather-cock,  and  the 
thermometer.  A  north  wind  clears  the  heavens,  and  a  north-^ast 
wind  effects  a  maximum  of  cold  and  of  the'  barometer.  This, 
however,  is  gradually  lowered,  and  the  occurrence  of  fine  cirri 
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indicate  by  the  direction  from  which  they  come  the  advent  of  a  more 
southern  wind^  which  is  soon  felt  by  the  barometer,  although  the 
weather-cock  may  not  have  experienced  any  change,  and  may  still 
be  pointing  due  east.  The  southern  wind,  however,  continues  to 
drive  the  eastern  current  downward,  and  on  a  decided  falling 
of  the  mercury,  the  weather-cock  points  south-east,  when  the 
heavens  again  become  gradually  overcast,  and  with  the  increase 
of  heat,  the  snow  that  had  fallen  with  a  south-east  and  south  wind 
is  again  converted  into  rain  by  the  south-west  wind.  The  same 
then  begins  again,  the  change  from  the  east  to  the  west  course 
being  generally  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  a  short  interval 
of  fine  weather.'' 

The  shifting  of  wind  does  not  always  admit  of  being  as  regu- 
larly traced,  as  is  indicated  above,  there  being  often  a  recurrence 
of  the  wind  to  its  old  quarter ;  this,  however,  is  far  more  frequently 
observed  in  the  west  than  the  eastern  points  of  the  compass.  A 
perfect  change  of  the  wind  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  from  south 
to  east,  north,  or  west,  is  very  rarely  observed  in  Europe. 

The  explanation  of  this  law  is  obtained  by  the  generalization  of 
the  explanation  concerning  the  trade-winds. 

If  the  air  from  any  cause  be  driven  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator,  it  will  pass  from  places  having  but  an  inconsiderable 
rotatory  velocity  to  such  as  possess  a  greater  degree  of  speed ;  and 
its  motion  will  thus  acquire  an  eastern  direction,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  trade-wind.  On  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  winds  which  arise  in  the  north  pass  therefore  in  their  gradual 
progress  through  the  north-cast  to  the  east.  If  an  east  wind  thus 
arise,  it  will,  if  the  same  causes  continue  in  operation  which  have 
driven  the  air  towards  the  equator,  act  retardingly  upon  the  polar 
current;  the  air  will  acquire  the  same  speed  of  rotation  as  the 
place  over  which  it  passes,  and  if  the  tendency  to  return  to  the 
equator  still  continue,  the  wind  will  shift  back  to  the  north,  when 
the  same  series  of  phenomena  will  be  repeated. 

If,  however,  after  the  polar  current  has  predominated  for  a  time, 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  become  eastern,  currents  set  in 
from  the  equator ;  the  east  wind  will  pass  from  south-east  to  the 
south.  If  the  air  move  from  south  to  north  it  will  reach  places 
having  an  inconsiderable  velocity  of  rotation  with  the  greatest 
velocity  of  rotation  of  the  polar  regions  nearest  the  equator ; 
hastening,  as  it  were,  in  advance  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
rotates  from  west  to  east,  until  the  southern  direction  of  the  wind 
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is  graduaUy  changed  to  the  south-west^  and  finally  made  quite 
western.  By  the  constant  tendency  of  the  air  to  pass  towards  the 
poles,  the  wind  is  made  to  veer  back  again  to  the  souths  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  east  wind  veers  to  the  north;  if, 
however,  the  equatorial  current  be  displaced  by  a  current  from 
the  poles,  the  west  wind  will  veer  firom  north-west  round  to  the 
north. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  wind  must  necessarily  veer 
about  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Where  the  trade-winds  blow  in  the  tropics,  there  is  no  com- 
plete rotation  on  the  earth^s  surface,  the  direction  of  the  trade- 
wind  is,  therefore,  only  inclined  more  towards  the  east  in  its 
motion. 

In  the  region  of  the  monsoon  there  is  only  one  complete 
rotation  in  the  coarse  of  the  whole  year.  We,  therefore,  see  that 
the  relations  of  the  winds  in  the  tropics  correspond  to  the  simplest 
case  of  the  law  of  rotation. 

Storms, — Storms  are  the  result  of  a  considerable  disturbance  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  depending  very  probably  upon 
a  rapid  condensation  of  vapour,  as  has  already  been  surmised. 

More  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  storms  may,  for 
the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  great  whirlwinds  in  motion. 

Storms  rage  with  much  more  violence  in  the  tropics  than 
in  higher  latitudes;  the  devastations  occasioned  by  these  hurri- 
canes, known  in  America  by  the  name  of  Tornadoes,  are  truly 
firightful.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  hurricane  that  devastated 
Guadaloupe  on  the  25th  of  July,  solidly-built  houses  were  torn 
up ;  cannons  were  hurled  firom  the  top  of  the  parapets  of  the 
batteries  on  which  they  were  planted ;  a  plank  of  about  8  feet  in 
length,  8  inches  in  breadth,  and  10  lines  in  thickness,  was 
propelled  with  such  force  through  the  air  that  it  perforated  the 
stem  of  a  palm  tree,  about  17  inches  in  diameter,  through  and 
through. 

We  often  see  how,  in  calm  weather,  sand  and  dust  are  carried 
by  the  wind  with  »  whirling  motion  through  the  air.  On  the 
approach  of  a  storm,  we  may  also  notice  larger  whirlwinds  of 
this  kind  carrying  sand,  dust,  leaves  and  straw.  Sec.  with  them 
in  their  course.  Hurricanes  are  nothing  more  than  these  whirl- 
winds on  a  large  scale,  and  are  generally  caused  by  the  struggle 
of  two  winds  moving  in  opposite  directions  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air.    They  usually  form  a  double  cone,  the  upper 

M   M 
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pert  of  whicb,  whoee  vertex  inclined  downwards,  connsto  of  a  mass 
of  clouds ;  while  the  lower  cone,  the  point  of  which  is  directed 
upward,  when  formed  over  the  sea,  lakes  and  rivers,  is  composed 


of  water  or  of  sand,  and  other  bodies  found  on  land.  These 
hurricanes  are  capable  of  uprooting  trees,  unrooSog  houses, 
and  hurling  beams  to  a  distance  uf  many  hundred  paces,  &c. 
Water  hurricanes  arc  known  as  water  spouts ;  they  often  raise 
water  to  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF    ATMOaPHERIC    MOISTURE. 


Distribution  of  vapour  in  the  air. — If  on  a  hot  summer'a  day  we 
place  a  bowl  filled  with  cold  water  in  the  open  air,  we  observe  that 
the  quantity  of  the  water  rapidly  diminishes, — that  is,  it  evapo- 
rates, which  means  that  it  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  then 
diffused  through  the  air.  The  vapour  of  water  is,  like  every 
other  colourless  transparent  gas,  invisible  to  our  eyes,  the  water 
appearing  to  have  entirely  disappeared  by  evaporation. 

The  water  diffused  through  the  air  only  becomes  visible,  when. 
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on  returning  to  its  fluid  condition,  it  forms  a  mist,  cloud,  dew, 
or  hoar-frost.  In  order,  therefore,  to  convince  ourselves  of  the 
existence  of  vapour  of  water  in  the  air,  we  must  condense  it 
by  some  means  or  another. 

We  may  immediately  ohtain  the  quantity  of  vapour  contained  in 
m  definite  volume  of  air,  on  sucking  the  air  through  a  tube  filled 
with  hygrotnetric  substances.  We  make  use  of  an  aapirator  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  regular  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
absorption  tube.  The  aspirator  is  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  and 
closed,  excepting  at  two  apertures;  from  the  one  of  which  water 
constantly  pours  out  through  a  tube,  while  the  other  is  connected 
with  the  absorption  tube  in  such  a  manner,  that  an  amount  of  dry 
air  equal  to  the  discharged  water  may  enter  the  vessel.  The 
amonnt  of  vapour  contained  in  a  quantity  of  air  sacked  through 
the  absorption  tube  may  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  tube 
before  and  after  the  experiment. 

This  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
the  air  entering  the  aspirator,  to  which  various  forms,  more  or 
less  applicable,  have  been  given,  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  does 
not  yield  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  air  at  a  definite 
moment,  bat  merely  the  mean  average  of  its  quantity  during  the 
vhole  period  of  the  experiment ;  on  this  account,  smaller  and  more 
easily  transportable  apparatus  have  been  constructed,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  hygrometers. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  organic  bodies  have 

n«.  5ia.      (jjg  property  of  absorbing  vapour,  and  thus  incrcas> 

'k,  ing    proportionably   in    extent.     Amongst   others, 

tA^  we  may  mention  hair,  whalebone,  &c.,  as  hygro- 

1r?"  metric  bodies,  and  these  have  therefore  been  em- 

I         I        ployed  in  the  construction  of  hygrometers.     The 

Ij         \      best  instrument  of  the  kind  is  the  Hatr-hygrometer 

'  invented  hy  Sauttwe,  and  which  is  represented  in 

Fig.  515. 

The  hair  is  fastened  at  its  upper  end  to  a  little 
tongue  a,  the  other  extremity  passes  over  along 
one  of  the  two  grooves  of  a  pulley,  while  in  the 
other  groove  a  silk  thread  goes  round  the  pulley, 
supporting  a  Uttle  weight  /,  by  means  of  which  the 
hair  is  kept  at  a  constant  tension.  To  the  axis 
of  the  pulley,  an  index   d  is  attached,   whi<^  passes  over  the 
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graduated  sxc  8  h,  as  the  pulley  is  turned  by  the  elongation  or 
shortening  of  the  hair. 

When  the  instrument  is  in  a  damp  atmosphere^  the  hair  absorbs 
a  considerable  amount  of  vapour^  and  is  thus  made  longer^  while 
in  a  dry  air  it  becomes  shorter^  so  that  the  index  is  of  course 
turned  alternately  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  side. 

The  instrument  is  graduated  in  the  following  manner.  In  the 
first  place^  it  is  placed  under  a  receiver^  the  air  within  having 
been  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium  or  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  point 
of  the  scale  at  which  the  index  stops^  under  these  circumstances^  is 
the  point  of  greatest  dryness,  and  is  marked  with  0. 

The  instrument  is  then  placed  under  a  receiver,  whose  walls  are 
moistened  with  distUled  water,  which  is  likewise  poured  upon  the 
groundj,  on  which  the  receiver  is  placed.  The  space  below  it  soon 
becomes  saturated  with  vapour,  and  the  index  then  passes  to  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  The  point  at  which  it  now  stands,  is 
the  point  of  greatest  moisture,  and  is  marked  100. 

The  space  intervening  between  these  two  points  must  then 
be  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  which  are  termed  degree$  of 
mmture. 

The  relation  of  these  degrees  to  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  air  must,  in  the  case  of  every  instrument  of  the  kind,  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  experiments,  into  which  we  cannot  enter 
more  fully  at  present. 

DaniePs  Hygrometer. — Is  represented  in  Fig.  516 ;  it  consists 
-  g  of  a  curved  tube  terminating  in  two 

bulbs ;  the  one  a  is  either  gilt,  or  covered 
with  a  thin  metallic  coating  of  platinum, 
while  the  other  is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
fine  linen.  The  bulb  a  is  half  filled  with 
ether,  and  contains  a  little  thermometer, 
the  graduated  part  of  which  penetrates 
into  the  tube  t.  The  apparatus  is 
perfectly  air-tight.  If  ether  be  dropped 
upon  the  ball  ft,  it  will  cool  it  by  its 
evaporation ;  in  the  interior  the  vapour  of 
the  ether  will  be  condensed,  and  an  evapo- 
ration in  the  bulb  a  thus  occasioned,  since,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
ether  distills  over  from  the  warmer  ball  a,  to  the  cooler  one  ft.  By 
the  formation  of  vapour  in  the  ball  a,  heat  will  be  likewise  absorbed. 
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and  the  bulb  become  covered  with  a  delicate  dew.  The  origin 
of  this  dew  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  We  have  seen  above^ 
that  in  a  yacuum^  the  force  of  tension  of  steam  cannot  exceed 
certain  limits^  and  that  the  maximum  of  the  tension  incifeases 
with  the  temperature.  For  a  temperature  of  68^^  for  instance, 
the  maximum  of  the  force  of  tension  of  steam  is  17^8  milli- 
metres^ and  the  corresponding  density  of  the  steam  0^00001718; 
in  a  vacuum  of  1  cubic  metre,  therefore,  at  a  temperature  of  at 
most  68^,  17,18  grms.  of  water  may  be  contained  in  the  form  of 
vapour. 

We  have,  however,  further  seen,  that  exactly  as  much  steam 
may  be  contained  in  a  space  filled  with  air  as  in  an  equally  large 
vacuum,  and  that  in  this  case  the  force  of  tension  of  the  air,  and 
the  force  of  tension  of  the  steam  diffused  through  it  correspond. 
At  a  temperature  of  78°,  17,8  grms.  of  water  may  therefore  be 
contained  as  vapour  in  1  cubic  metre  of  air. 

We  say  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapour,  when  the  steam 
difiused  through  it  has  reached  the  maximum  of  the  force  of 
tension  and  density  corresponding  with  its  temperature. 

If  we  bring  a  colder  body  into  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture,  it  will  cool  the  strata  of  air  most  contiguous,  a  portion 
of  the  vapour  contained  will  be  condensed,  and  precipitated 
upon  the  cold  body  in  the  form  of  fine  drops.  In  this  manner 
the  moisture  which  covers  the  window  panes  of  an  inhabited 
heated  apartment  is  formed ;  if  the  temperature  of  the  external 
air  be  low  enough,  sufficiently  to  cool  the  panes  of  glass. 

The  air  is  not  always  saturated  with  moisture,  that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  always  contain  as  much  vapour  as  from  its  tempe- 
rature it  might  take  up.  If,  for  instance,  we  assume  that 
every  cubic  metre  of  air  contains  only  13,68  grms.  of  steam 
at  a  temperature  of  78,  the  air  will  not  be  saturated,  since  at 
this  temperature,  each  cubic  metre  of  air  is  capable  of  containing 
17,18  grms.  of  vapour. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  condensation  of  steam  begins;, 
that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  the  air  is  etactly  saturated  with 
vapour,  is  called  the  dew  point* 

DameVs  Hygrometer  is  intended  for  the  observation  of  this 
dew  point;  thus,  as  soon  as  the  bulb  a  is  cooled  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dew  point,  this  bulb  begins  to  be  covered  with 
moisture,  and  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point  may  be  imme- 
diately ascertained  firom  the  thermometer  which  dips  into  the  bulb  a. 


( 
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AUGUSTUS    PSCYCHROMETER. 


FIG.  517. 


If  we  now  make  use  of  a  table  giving  the  maximum  quantity  of 
vapour  of  water  in  a  space  of  1  cubic  metre  for  each  degree  of 
temperature,  we  may  likewise  find  by  means  of  such  a  table^ 
what  is  the  quantity  of  vapour  of  water  in  the  air  corresponding  to 
the  dew  point  observed. 

Augusfs  Psyckrometer  is  represented  in  Fig.  517,  it  oonsists 
of  two  thermometers  fastened  to  one  and  the  same 
stand :  the  bulb  of  the  one  is  surrounded  by  fine 
6^  ^V  '^^^>  whilst  that  of  the  other  remains  free;  on 
R  m\  IW  moistening  with  water  the  covering  of  the  one  bulb, 
the  water  will  evaporate,  and  the  more  rapidly 
in  proportion  as  the  air  is  far  removed  from  its 
point  of  saturation.  The  evaporation  of  the  water 
is,  however,  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  heat, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  covered  thermometer 
falls.  If  the  air  be  perfectly  saturated  with  mois* 
ture,  no  water  will  be  able  to  evaporate,  both 
temperatures  therefore  will  stand  equally  high ;  if, 

fT  '  however,  the  air  be  not  thoroughly  saturated  ¥rith 
W  vapour,  the  covered  thermometer  will  fall  lower 
G  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  further  removed  from 
the  point  of  saturation.  We  may  judge  of  the 
condition  of  moisture  of  the  air  by  the  dificrence 
of  temperature  of  the  two  thermometers. 
Diurnal  and  annual  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  the  air. — As  more  vapour  may  be  difiused  through  the  air  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  as  with  an  increasing  heat  the  water 
evaporates  more  and  more  from  the  surface  of  large  masses  of 
water  and  from  the  moist  ground,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  air  will  diminish  and 
increase  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  with  the  above- 
described  instruments,  that  in  general,  the  quantity  of  vapour 
in  the  air  is  increased  as  the  temperature  rises  with  the  ascent 
of  the  sun;  this,  however,  only  lasts  till  9  o'clock,  when  an 
ascending  current  of  air,  occasioned  by  the  strong  heating  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  carries  the  vapour  on  high,  so  that 
the  water  contained  in  the  lower  strata  of  air  diminishes,  although 
the  formation  of  vapour  continues  with  the  increase  of  the  heat ; 
this  diminution  continues  till  towards  4  o'clock ;  now  the  quantity 
of  water  of  the  lower  strata  of  air  again  increases,  because  the 
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upwardly  directed  current  of  air  ceases  to  carry  away  the  vapour 
formed ;  this  increase  lasts^  however^  only  until  towards  9  o^clock, 
because  the  decreasing  temperature  of  the  air  puts  a  limit  to  the 
further  formation  of  vapour. 

In  winter^  when  the  action  of  the  sun  is  less  intense^  the  state 
of  the  case  is  different ;  in  January  we  observe  only  one  maximum 
of  the  contents  of  water  in  the  air^  at  about  2  o^clock^  and 
only  one  minimum  at  the  time  of  sunrise. 

We  say  "  the  air  is  dnf^  when  water  evaporates  rapidly^  and 
when  moistened  objects  become  quickly  dry  owing  to  this  rapid 
evaporation ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  we  say  "  the  air  is  damp" 
when  moistened  objects  dry  only  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  air, 
when  the  least  decrease  of  temperature  occasions  a  precipitation  of 
moisture,  and  when  somewhat  colder  objects  become  covered  with 
moisture.  We,  therefore,  call  the  air  dry  when  it  is  far  from 
being  at  its  point  of  saturation,  and  moist  when. the  dew  point 
approaches  very  nearly  to  the  degree  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air;  in  thus  judging  of  the  dryness  or  the  dampness  of  the  air, 
we  do  not,  therefore,  express  any  opinion  of  the  absolute  quantity 
of  water  contained  in  the  air.  If  on  a  hot  summer^s  day  at  a 
temperature  of  77,  every  cubic  metre  of  air  contains  18  grms.  of 
vapour,  we  say  the  air  is  very  dry;  for  at  such  a  temperature 
the  atmosphere  can  contain  22,5  grms.  of  vapour  for  every 
cubic  metre  of  air,  otherwise  the  air  must  be  cooled  to  59,  in 
order  to  be  saturated  by  the  same  quantity  of  aqueous  vapours. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  in  winter  at  a  temperature  of  85,6  the  air 
contains  only  6  grms.  of  vapour,  it  is  very  damp,  since  the 
atmosphere  is  nearly  perfectly  saturated  with  vapour  corresponding 
to  that  temperature,  and  the  least  decrease  of  temperature  is 
followed  by  a  precipitation  of  moisture. 

In  this  sense  we  may  say,  that  at  the  time  of  sunrise  the  air 
is  the  dampest,  although  the  absolute  quantity  of  water  is  less  then 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day.  Towards  8  o'clock  p.m.  in 
summer  the  air  is  driest. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  air  is,  like  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air,  at  a  minimum  in  January ;  it  increases 
until  July,  when  it  reaches  its  maximum ;  then,  however,  it  again 
decreases  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Although  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  air  is  greater 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  we  say  that  the  air  is  drier  in  summer, 
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because^  on  an  average  it  is  further  removed  firom  the  point  of 
saturation  during  that  season. 

Moisture  of  the  air  in  various  distrids. — ^The  formation  of 
vapour  is  especially  dependent  upon  two  conditions^  namely  upon 
the  temperature,  and  upon  the  pressure  of  water.  With  an 
unlimited  supply  of  water,  vapour  will  be  formed  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  temperature ;  but  with  equal  degrees  of  temperar 
ture,  more  vapour  will  be  formed  in  districts  which  abound  in  water 
than  in  those  which  do  not.  Hence,  it  follows^  that  the  absolute 
quantity  of  water  in  the  air,  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
decreases  firom  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  that  the  air 
is  drier  in  the  interior  of  large  continents,  that  is,  it  is  there 
further  removed  from  the  point  of  saturation  than  on  the  sea 
or  on  the  sea-shore.  The  deamess  of  the  sky  in  continental 
countries  is  a  proof  that  the  dryness  of  the  air  increases  with  the 
distance  from  the  sea. 

Dew. — ^It  has  already  been  stated  at  page  533,  that  fine  dew  is 
formed  upon  the  polished  bulb  of  DaniePs  hygrometer  as  the 
latter  is  cooled.  We  may  explain  the  formation  of  dew  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  in  summer,  after  sunset,  the  sky  remains  dear  and  the 
air  calm ;  the  different  objects  on  the  earth's  surface  become  more 
and  more  cooled  by  nocturnal  radiation  towards  the  sky,  their 
temperature  falls  from  4^  to  13°,  or  14°  even  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  cold  bodies  also  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  strata  of  air  immediately  surrounding  them;  and  when 
these  are  cooled  down  to  the  dew  point,  a  portion  of  the 
vapour  contained  in  them  is  precipitated  upon  cold  bodies  in 
the  form  of  fine  drops. 

As  all  bodies  have  not  an  equal  capacity  of  radiating  heat, 
some  cool  more  perfectly  than  others,  whence  it  follows,  that 
many  bodies  may  be  densely  covered  with  dew,  whilst  others  will 
remain  almost  wholly  dry.  Grass  and  leaves,  especially,  cool  rapidly 
by  nocturnal  radiation,  partly  because  they  possess  a  very  strong 
capacity  for  radiation,  and  partly  also  because  they  stand 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  can  thus  receive  but  little  heat  from  the 
ground ;  they  are  thus  more  thickly  covered  with  dew  than  stones 
and  the  bare  ground. 

When  the  sky  is  overcast  by  clouds,  the  formation  of  dew  is 
prevented,  owing  to  nocturnal  radiation  being  impeded.     Even 
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when  a  somewhat  brisk  wind  blows^  no  dew  is  formed,  because 
warm  air  is  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  solid  bodies, 
which  are  thus  continually  warmed,  and  allow  of  air  passing  oyer 
them  before  they  can  be  cooled  to  the  dew  point. 

Hoar-frost  is  nothing  but  frozen  dew.  When  the  body,  on 
which  the  condensed  vapour  is  precipitated,  is  cooled  below  82^, 
vapour  can  no  longer  be  deposited  in  a  fluid  form,  but  will  appear 
as  icicles. 

Mist  and  clouds. — ^When  steam  rises  from  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  and  diffuses  itself  through  a  cooler  atmosphere,  it  is  imme- 
diately condensed,  and  there  arises  a  mist  in  the  air  which  floats 
about  in  the  form  of  a  quantity  of  small  hollow  vesicles.  This 
is  also  frequently  called  vapour,  although  it  is  no  longer  such, 
at  least,  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word,  being  a  condensed 
aqueous  gas. 

When  the  condensation  of  vapour  does  not  occur  by  contact 
with  cold  solid  bodies,  but  goes  on  in  the  air,  mists  arise, 
which  are  similar  to  those  we  see  formed  over  boiling  water. 

Mists  generally  arise  when  the  water  of  lakes  and  rivers,  or  the 
damp  ground,  is  warmer  than  the  air  which  is  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  vapours  formed  in  consequence  of  the  higher 
temperature  of  the  water,  or  the  damp  ground,  are  immediately 
re-condensed,  when  they  diffuse  themselves  through  the  cooler  air, 
already  saturated  with  vapour.  No  mists  are  formed  at  an  equal 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  water  and  air,  provided  the 
air  is  dry,  so  that  all  the  vapours  rising  from  the  surface  diffused 
themselves  through  it  without  saturating  it. 

After  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  formation  of  mist,  it 
will  easily  be  understood  that  mists  are  especially  formed  in 
autumn  over  rivers  and  lakes,  and  damp  meadows.  In  England, 
mists  are  very  fi^uent,  from  the  land  being  washed  by  a  warm 
sea ;  in  like  manner,  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
flows  as  far  as  Newfoundland,  are  the  cause  of  the  thick  fogs  met 
with  there. 

We  often  observe  mists  and  fogs  occur  under  totally  different 
circumstances ;  thus  we  find  thick  mists  over  rivers,  whilst  the  air 
is  warmer  than  the  water  or  the  ice.  In  this  case,  the  warm 
air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  on  its  mixing  with  the  layers 
of  air,  which  have  acquired  a  lower  temperature  from  being  in 
contact  with  the  cold  water  or  ice,  a  condensation  of  the  vapour 
is  necessarily  brought  about. 
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The  mists  which  rise  over  rivers  and  lakes  in  summer  after  a  storm 
of  rain^  originate  in  a  similar  manner.  Although  the  air  is  warmer 
than  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is  saturated  with  moisture^  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  distributed  over  a  place  in  which  the  freshness  of 
the  water  is  perceptible,  the  vapour  becomes  condensed  by 
cooling. 

Mists  are  not,  however,  formed  only  over  rivers  and  lakes, 
but  over  the  middle  of  the  continent,  as  soon  as  the  vrarmer^ 
damper  masses  of  air  are  mixed  with  the  colder,  and  their  tempera- 
ture thus  lowered  below  the  dew  point.  • 

Clouds  are  nothing  more  than  mists,  which  hover  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air,  as  mists  are  nothing  more  than  clouds  resting 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We  often  see  the  summits  of 
mountains  enveloped  in  clouds,  whilst  persons  upon  these 
elevations  are  in  the  midst  of  mist. 

At  first  sight,  it  appears  incomprehensible  how  clouds  can  float 
in  the  air,  since  they  consist  only  of  vesicles,  which  are  evidently 
heavier  than  the  surrounding  air.  Since  the  weight  o!  these 
small  vesicles  of  water  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  their 
surfaces,  the  air  must,  in  this  case,  oppose  a  considerable  reaie^ 
tance ;  they  can  only  sink  very  slowly,  as  the  soap  bubble^  whidi 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  these  vesicles  of  vapour,  shilra  but 
slowly  in  a  calm  atmosphere.  These  vesicles  of  vapour  must, 
however,  sink,  although  but  slowly,  and  we  might  thus  suppose 
that  in  calm  weather  the  clouds  would,  at  length,  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  vesicles  of  vapour,  however,  which  sink  in  calm  weather^ 
cannot  reach  the  ground,  owing  to  their  soon  reaching  warmer 
strata  of  air  that  are  not  saturated  with  vapoiu*,  and  where  they 
again  dissolve  into  vapour,  and  are  lost  to  view ;  whilst,  however, 
the  vesicles  of  vapour  dissolve  below,  new  ones  are  formed  at  the 
upper  limits,  and  thus  the  cloud  appears  to  float  immoveably 
in  the  air. 

We  have  just  considered  vesicles  of  vapour  in  a  perfectly  calm 
atmosphere,  but  when  the  air  is  agitated  they  must  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  air;  a  wind  moving  on  in  a  horizontal 
direction  will  also  carry  the  clouds  with  it  in  the  same  direction, 
and  an  ascending  current  of  air  will  lift  them  up,  as  soon  as  its 
velocity  becomes  greater  than  the  velocity  with  which  these 
vesicles  would  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  calm  air.  We  may  also 
observe  how   soap   bubbles   are  carried  away  by  the  wind,  and 
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bwne   over  the   houses.      Thus  too,  the  rising  of  the   mist   is 
explained  hy  the  ascending  currents  of  air. 

The  appearance  of  the  clouds  varies  very  much,  according  as 
they  float  higher  or  lower,  are  more  or  less  dense,  and  are  diffe- 
rently illuminated,  &c.  Howard  has'  distinguished  clouds  under 
the  following  heads. 

1.  The  feathery  cloud-omu  consists  of  very  delicate,  more  or 
less  streaked,  open  or  feathery  filamentSj  which  first  appear  in  the 
sky  after  fine  weather.  In  our  figure  518,  we  may  observe  these 
in  the  right  hand  comer  towards  the  bottom  where  the  two  birds 
are  hovering.  In  dry  weather,  feathery  clouds  are  more  streaked, 
and  in  damp  weather  more  confused. 

2.  The  dense  cloud,  cuinultis,  represented  in  our  figure  exactly 


below  the  feathery  cloud,  forma  large  hemiapherical  masses  which 
appear  to  rest  apon  a  horiiontal  basis ;  these  clouds  are  of  most 
frequent  occarrence  in  summer,  often  group  themselves  pictu- 
resquely together  in  lai^  masses,  and  then,  when  lighted  up  by 
the  son,  present  the  appearance  of  mountains  of  snow. 
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8.  Stratified  clouds,  stratus,  are  horizontal  streaks  of  doads; 
in  our  figure  they  are  represented  below  the  cumulus,  and  appear 
in  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  colour  at  sunset. 

The  main  forms  merge  into  a  variety  of  others,  which  Howard 
has  designated  by  the  names  of  cirro-cumulus,  cumulo^stratus,  and 
nimbus. 

The  feathery  accumulated  cloud,  the  ckrro-cumulus  is  the  tran- 
sition of  the  feathery  to  the  dense  cloud,  they  are  those  small, 
white,  round  clouds  familiarly  known  sa  fleecy. 

When  the  feathery  clouds  are  not  scattered  individually,  but 
combined  in  streaks  of  considerable  extension,  they  form  f^^ery 
strata  of  clouds,  drro-stratus,  which  ofier  the  appearance  of 
expanded  strata  when  they  are  near  the  horizon;  the  cirro^tatus 
often  cover  the  whole  sky  as  with  a  veil. 

When  these  clouds  become  denser,  they  pass  over  into  the 
streaked  accumulated  clouds,  which  often  cover  the  whole  horizon 
¥rith  a  bluish  black  tone  of  colour,  and  finally  pass  over  into  the 
actual  rainy  cloud  {pimbus)  depicted  at  the  left  in  our  figure. 

When  we  consider  how  very  various  the  clouds  may  be  in  form 
as  well  as  in  colour,  we  shall  easily  understand  how  difficult  it 
often  is  to  decide  whether  the  appearance  of  a  doud  approaches 
more  to  one  or  other  type. 

The  feathery  clouds  are  the  highest  of  all  the  kinds  of  clouds, 
since  they  present  the  same  appearance  when  seen  from  high 
hills  as  from  the  valleys  below.  Kdmtz*  determined  their  height 
at  Halle  to  be  about  20,000  feet.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
cirrus  does  not  consist  of  vesicles  of  mist,  but  of  flakes  of  snow. 

The  denser  clouds  are  usually  formed  when  the  vapours  are 
raised  up  by  the  ascending  currents  of  air,  and  then  condensed  by 
the  lower  temperature.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  clouds  often 
form  towards  noon,  when  the  sun  has  ascended  in  the  clear  sky ; 
and  towards  evening  the  sky  again  clears,  owing  to  the  sinking  of 
the  clouds  as  the  rising  current  ceases ;  the  clouds  again  dissolve 
on  reaching  deeper,  warmer  regions,  if  the  air  be  not  saturated 
with  vapour.  As,  however,  the  south-west  wind  brings  more 
and  more  vapours  with  it  when  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapour, 
the  sinking  clouds  cannot  be  re-dissolved,  but  become  denser  and 
darker,  whilst  a  stratum  of  feathery  clouds  often  floats  above  the 
lower  clouds.  The  lower  masses  of  cloud-cumulus  then  pass 
more  and  more  into  the  cumulo-stratus,  and  rain  may  be  expected. 
*  See  **  Complete  Course  of  Meteorology/'  page  365. 
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When  by  continued  condensation  of  yapour,  the  separate  vesicles 
of  vapour  become  larger  and  heavier^  when  further,  the  separate 
globules  approach  each  other  and  merge  together,  they  form 
actual  drops  of  water,  which  fall  as  rain.  At  a  certain  height 
the  rain-drops  are  still  very  small,  they  increase  in  size,  however, 
as  they  fall,  owing  to  the  vapour  of  the  strata  of  air  becoming 
condensed  on  which  account  they  fall. 

Quantiiy  of  rain. — ^The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  any 
one  spot  on  the  earth  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  a  very  important 
element  of  meteorology.  The  instruments  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose  are  termed  Rain  guagesy  Ombrometers  or  Udometers. 
Fig.  519  represents  the  usual  rain  guage;  it  consists  of  a  tin 
cylinder  6,  which  is  from  15  to  20  centimetres  in  diameter,  and 
on  which  a  second  cylinder  a,  with  a  funnel-like  bottom,  is  placed. 
In  the  centre  of  this  funnel  there  is  an  aperture ;  through  which 

all  the  water,  falling  into  the  cylinder  a, 
which  is  open  at  the  top,  flows  into  the 
receiver  4.  The  receiver  4  is  in  connec- 
tion by  means  of  a  curved  tube  c  with 
a  glass  tube  d,  by  means  of  which  we 
may  every  time  ascertain  how  high  the 
water  stands  in  4.  Provided  that  the 
bores  of  a  and  4  be  equal,  or  at  any  rate 
not  perceptibly  different,  the  height  of 
the  layer  of  water  in  4  indicates  the 
height  to  which  the  ground  would  be 
covered  in  a  certain  time,  if  the  water  were  not  imbibed, 
or  evaporated. 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  about  as  follows : 
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The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  is  not,  however,  uniformly 
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distributed  throughout  the  year ;  in  this  respect^  Europe  admits 
of  being  divided  into  three  provinces. 

In  England^  on  the  western  coasts  of  France^  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  Norway  autumnal  rains  predominate. 

In  Germany,  in  the  West-Rhenish  provinces,  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  rains  are  most  prevalent  in  summer. 

Rains  scarcely  ever  fall  during  summer  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  in  Italy,  the  south  of  Portugal,  or  in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  is  most  contiguous  to  Africa. 

In  Europe,  the  number  of  rainy  days  during  the  year  generally 
decreases  from  south  to  north.  On  the  average  through  the  year 
there  are  about  as  follows : 

in  southern  Europe     .         .     120  rainy  days. 
„  central        „  .     146        „ 

„  northern     „  .180        „ 

That  the  quantity  of  rain  does  not  alone  depend  upon  the 
number  of  rainy  days  is  evident,  since  it  matters  not  how  many 
days,  but  how  much  it  rains ;  although  the  number  of  rainy  days 
increases  in  northern  districts,  the  intensity  of  the  rain  generally 
diminishes,  and  thus  we  see  why  in  St.  Petersburg,  for  instance, 
the  number  of  rainy  days  is  in  general  greater,  although  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  is  less. 

The  quantity  of  rain,  as  well  as  the  number  of  rainy  days, 
decreases  with  the  increased  distance  from  the  sea;  thus,  for 
instance,  there  are  about  as  follows : 

in  St.  Petersburg  .  .168 

„  Casan        ....       90 
„  Jakutzk     ....       60 

rainy  days  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

As  under  equal  circumstances  rain  in  warmer  districts  is  more 
intense  than  in  colder,  it  is  also  more  intense  m  the  warmer 
than  in  the  colder  season  of  the  year.  There  are  on  an 
average  38  rainy  days  in  Germany  in  the  winter,  and  42  in 
the  summer ;  the  number  of  the  rainy  days  in  summer  is  therefore 
scarcely  more  considerable  than  in  winter,  and  yet,  the  quantity 
of  rain  in  summer  is  about  double  as  great  as  in  winter.  In  the 
summer  months  there  often  falls  more  rain  in  a  single  storm  than 
during  many  weeks. 

Rain  between  the  tropics. — Where  the  trade-winds  blow  with 
the  greatest  regularity,  the  sky  is  for  the  most  part  clear,  and  it 
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seldom  rains;  that  is^  when  the  sun  stands  above  the  other 
hemisphere.  On  continents^  however,  the  regularity  of  the  trade- 
winds  is  disturbed  by  the  intensity  of  the  ascending  current  of  air 
as  soon  as  the  sun  approaches  the  zenith;  about  this  time  a 
violent  rain  sets  in,  which  lasts  many  months,  whilst  during  th£ 
remainder  of  the  year  the  sky  is  uniformly  clear,  and  the  air 
dry. 

Humboldt  has  described  the  phenomena  of  the  rainy  season 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  From  December  till 
February  the  air  is  dry,  and  the  sky  clear.  In  March  the  air 
becomes  more  humid,  the  sky  less  pure ;  the  trade-winds  then  blow 
less  strongly,  and  the  air  is  often  quite  calm.  By  the  end  of 
March,  the  storms  set  in;  they  begin  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  heat  is  greatest,  and  are  accompanied  by  violent  torrents 
of  rain.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  the  actual  rainy  season 
begins,  the  sky  is  overcast  with  a  uniform  gray  tint,  and  it 
rains  daily  from  9  a.m.,  till  4  p.m.  ;  at  night  the  sky  is  mostly 
clear.  The  rain  is  the  most  violent  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith. 
The  time  during  the  day  in  which  it  rains  then  becomes  gradually 
shorter,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  it  rains  only  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  length  of  time  of  the  rainy  season  is  not  the  same  for 
different  districts,  but  lasts,  generally  speaking,  from  3  to  5 
months. 

In  the  East  Indies,  where  the  regularity  of  the  trade-winds  is 

disturbed  by  local  influences,  and  where  the  monsoons  take  their 

place,  we  dso  find  irregularities  in  the  quantities  of  rain.     On 

the  steep  western  coasts  of  India,  the  rainy  season  corresponds 

with  our  winter,   occurring  at  the   time  when   the  south-west 

monsoons   prevail,    and,    being    laden    with     humidity,    strike 

the  high  mountains.    Whilst  it  rains  upon  the  coasts  of  Malabar, 

the  sky  is  clear  in  the  eastern  shores  of  Coromandel ;  here  the 

rainy  season  comes  in  with  the  north-east  trade-wind,  that  is, 

exactly  at  the  time  when  the  dry  season  prevails  upon  the  western 

coasts. 

In  the  region  of  calms,  periodical  rains  do  not  prevail;  but  violent 

torrents  of  rain  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  The  ascending  cur- 
rent of  air  carries  a  mass  of  vapour  on  high,  which  again  condenses 
in  the  colder  regions.  The  sun  almost  always  rises  with  a  clear  sky, 
but  towards  noon  a  few  clouds  are  formed,  which  become  denser 
and  denser,  imtil  at  length  an  immense  quantity  of  rain  falls. 
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amid  violent  gnats  of  wind  and  electrical  dischargefl.     Towards 
evening  the  donds  dieperBe,  and  the  sun  sinks  in  a  clear  aky. 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  tropics  is  in  genial 
very  great ;  it  amounts  in  Bombay,  for  instance,  to  78,5,  in  Candi 
tb  68,9,  in  Sierra  Leone  to  80,9,  at  Rio  Janeiro  to  55,6,  at  St. 
Domingo  to  100,9,  at  the  Havanna  to  85,7,  and  in  Grenada  to 
105  Paris  inches.  If  we  now  consider  that  rain  is  generally 
limited  to  a  few  months,  aod  that  it  only  rains  during  a  few  hours 
of  the  day,  it  is  evident  that  the  rain  must  be  very  violent.  At 
Bombay  there  fell  in  one  day  6  inches  of  rain,  at  Cayenne  10  inches 
in  10  hours.  The  drops  are  very  large,  and  &dlwitii  such  rapidity, 
that  they  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  pun  if  they  strike  against  the  skin. 
Snow  and  Hail. — Even  at  the  present  time  we  know  very  little 
regarding  the  formation  of  snow.  It  is  probable  that  the  clouds 
in  which  the  flakes  of  snow  are  first  formed,  consist,  not  <^ 
vesicles  of  vapour,  but  of  minute  crystals  of  ice,  whidi  by  the  con- 
tinuous condensation  of  vapour  become  lai^r,  and  titen  f<HTn 
flakea  of  snow,  which  continue  to  increase  in  sise  while  falling 
through  the  lower  strata  of  air.  When  these  lower  r^ona  are 
too  warm,  the  flakes  of  snow  melt  before  reaching  the  ground,  so 
that  it  rains  below  while  it  snows  above. 

The  r^iolar  form   assumed   by  flakes  of  snow,  in  the  stste 
_,„  ^an  which  they  can  be  best  observed, 

namely,  when  they  are  placed  on  a 
dark  body  cooled  below  32'',  was 
first  described  by  Kqtler.  Scoreaby 
had  an  opportunity,  in  the  polar 
regions,  of  making  a  number  of 
interesting  observations  on  the 
forma  of  the  flakes.  His  work 
contains  nearly  100  different  plates, 
of  which  some  of  the  moat  interest- 
ing have  been  collected  in  Fig.  520, 
A  mere  superficial  glance  at 
these  figures  shows  that  all  their 
forma  are  essentially  referrihle  to 
a  regular  hexagonal  star,  from 
whence  it  follows  that  snow-flakes 
belong  to  the  hexagonal  system  of 
crystals  (the  crystal-system  of  rock 
crystals). 
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Sleet,  which  we  usually  observe  in  March  and  Aprils  is  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  snow.  The  granules  of  sleet  are  formed  of 
tolerably  firm  spherical  icicles. 

Hail  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges  to  the  agriculturist, 
and  one  of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  to  the  meteorologist. 

The  ordinary  size  of  hail-stones  is  that  of  a  hazel  nut ;  they  are 
very  firequently  smaller,  but  these,  being  less  dangerous,  are  not 
particularly  regarded.  They  are  often,  however,  much  larger,  and 
destroy  everything  they  strike. 

Trustworthy  pilosophers  have  observed  hail-stones  which  weighed 
12  to  13  ounces. 

The  form  of  hail-stones  is  liable  to  great  variation ;  most  com- 
monly they  are  rounded,  but  sometimes  flattened  and  angular. 
In  their  centre  there  is  usually  an  opaque  nucleus,  resembling  a 
granule  of  sleet :  this  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a  transparent  mass 
of  ice,  in  which  we  may  often  observe  separate  concentric  layers ; 
sometimes  alternating  layers  of  transparent  and  opaque  ice  may  be 
seen ;  and^  finally,  even  hail-stones  with  a  striated  structure  have 
been  observed. 

PouiUei  found  that  the  temperature  of  hail-stones  varied  from 
81  to  250. 

Hail  generally  precedes  a  thunder-storm.  It  never,  or  at  any 
rate  but  very  rarely,  follows  rain ;  at  least,  when  the  latter  has 
continued  some  time. 

A  hail-storm  generally  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  very  seldom  so 
long  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  quantity  of  ice  which  escapes 
from  the  clouds  in  so  short  a  time  is  enormous ;  the  earth  being 
often  covered  by  it  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 

Hail  falls  more  frequently  by  day  than  by  night.  The  clouds 
which  bring  it  seem  to  have  a  considerable  extension  and  depth, 
for  they  generally  occasion  great  darkness.  It  is  believed  that 
they  have  been  seen  of  a  peculiar  greyish  red  tint,  and  that  great 
masses  of  clouds  were  suspended  from  their  lower  confines,  and  their 
edges  variously  indented. 

Hail-clouds  seem  generally  to  float  very  low.  The  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  districts  often  see  clouds  below  them  which  cover 
the  valleys  with  hail;  it  cannot,  however,  be  determined  with 
accuracy  whether  hail-clouds  always  descend  so  low. 

A  peculiar  rustling  noise  is  heard  a  few  seconds  before  the 
beginning  of  a  hail-storm ;  and,  finally,  hail  is  always  accompanied 
by  electrical  phenomena. 
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As  to  what  concerns  the  explanation  of  hail,  this  presents  two 
difficulties:  namely,  as  to  whence  the  great  cold  comes,  which 
causes  the  water  to  freeze;  and  next,  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
hail-stones,  after  having  once  become  large  enough  to  fall  by  their 
own  weight,  can  y6t  remain  long  enough  in  the  air  to  increase  to  so 
considerable  a  size. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  Volta  thought  that  the  solar 
rays  were  almost  wholly  absorbed  at  the  upper  confines  of  the 
dense  clouds,  which  would  necessarily  occasion  a  rapid  evaporation, 
especially  when  the  air  above  the  clouds  was  very  dry ;  this  evapo- 
ration would,  according  to  him,  cause  so  much  heat  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, that  the  water  in  the  lower  strata  of  air  would  freeze.  If, 
however,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  upper  stratum  of  air 
were- occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays,  it  is  not  so  clear  why 
so  much  heat  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  lower  layers  of  clouds 
by  means  of  this  evaporation. 

With  reference  to  the  second  question,  Volta  proposed  a  very 
ingenious  theory,  which  has  attained  great  celebrity.  He  assumes 
that  two  layers  of  clouds,  heavily  charged  with  opposite  kinds  of 
electricity,  hover  above  one  another.  If  now  the  very  small  hail- 
stones feJl  upon  the  lower  clouds,  they  will  penetrate  to  a  certain 
depth,  and  thus  become  surrounded  by  a  new  layer  of  ice;  they 
will,  however,  also  become  charged  with  the  electricity  of  the  lower 
cloud,  and  be  repelled  by  it,  while  they  will  be  attracted  by  the 
other;  they  will  therefore  again  rise,  in  spite  of  their  gravity,  to 
the  upper  cloud,  where  the  same  process  will  be  repeated ;  thus 
they  will  move  for  a  time  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two 
clouds,  until  at  last  they  will  fall,  when  they  become  heavy  enough, 
and  when  the  clouds  have  lost  their  electricity. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  it  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  electricity  is  able,  without  any  sudden  action,  that  is, 
without  any  explosive  discharge,  to  raise  such  large  masses  of  ice ; 
and  that  if  the  electric  charge  of  the  two  clouds  were  really  so 
powerful,  the  electricity  must  instantaneously  pass  from  one  to  the 
other :  especially  since  the  hail-stones  must  establish  a  connection 
between  them. 
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CHAFFEE    IV. 

OPTICAL   PHBNOMBNA    OF   THB   ATMOSPHERE. 

Colour  of  the  sky. — The  clear  sky  appears  to  tis  to  be  blue,  and 
this  blue  is  sometimes  brighter  and  whiter,  and  sometimes 
darker,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  on  high 
mountains  the  sky  appears  dark  blue,  or  almost  black.  This 
is  readily  explained :  if  the  air  were  perfectly  transparent,  if  its 
individual  particles  reflected,  or  rather  scattered  no  light,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  would  shine  out  forth  from  a  black 
ground ;  but,  as  it  actually  is,  the  particles  of  air  reflect  the  light, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  during  the  day  the  whole  sky  appears 
bright,  because  the  particles  of  air  illuminated  by  the  sun  scatter 
the  light  in  all  directions.  This  illumination  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  sun's  rays  is  the  cause  of  our  not  seeing  the  stars  during 
the  day.  The  particles  of  air  reflect  mostly  blue  light,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  dark  vault  of  heaven  is  invested  with  a  blue 
tint.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  so  much  the  thinner 
is  the  blue  envelope,  and  consequently  so  much  the  darker  does 
the  heaven  above  us  appear ;  thus  the  darkest  blue  is  always  in 
the  zenith,  while  towards  the  horizon  there  is  more  of  a  whitish 
tint. 

The  pure  blue  of  the  sky  is  especially  decolourized  by  the  con- 
densed vapour  floating  in  the  air,  by  fine  mists,  which  often  invest 
the  sky  as  with  a  delicate  veil,  without  being  sufficiently  dense  to 
appear  as  clouds. 

The  phenomena  of  the  evening  and  morning  red  are  explained 
by  saying  that  the  air  permits  of  the  passage  of  the  red  and  yellow 
rays  in  preference,  but  that  it  reflects  the  blue  rays.  The  sun's 
rays  in  the  evening  and  morning  have  to  traverse  a  considerable 
space  through  the  atmosphere,  hence  the  red  colouring  of  the 
transmitted  rays,  which  is  particularly  brilliant  when  clouds  are 
illuminated  by  them. 

This  opinion  cannot  be  altogether  correct,because  the  blue  tint  of 
the  sky  is  not  the  complementary  colour  of  the  evening  red. 
The  evening  red  depends  probably  on  the  vapour  of  water  contained 
in  the  air. 

When  a  column  of  steam  rises  from  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam- 
engine,  as,  for  instance,  of  a  locomotive,  the  sun  seen  through  the 
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steam  appears  of  a  deep  orange  red;  some  feet  above  the  safety- 
valve,  at  which  the  steam  is  escaping,  its  colour  by  transmitted 
light  has  the  deep  orange  tint  already  described;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, where  the  vapour  is  more  perfectly  condensed,  the  pheno- 
menon entirely  disappears.  Even  a  moderately  thick  cloud  of 
vapour  is  perfectly  impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  throws 
a  shadow  like  a.  soUd  body;  and  when  its  thickness  is  smaU, 
it  is  then  indeed  transparent,  but  colourless  throughout.  The 
orange  colour  of  vapour  appears,  therefore,  to  pertain  to  a 
peculiar  state  of  condensation.  In  a  perfectly  gaseous  state, 
aqueous  vapour  is  quite  transparent  and  colourless;  in  any 
transitive  state,  it  is  transparent  and  of  a  dingy  red ;  but  when  it 
is  perfectly  condensed  into  vesicles  of  mist,  a  thin  layer  is  transpa- 
rent and  colourless,  while  a  thick  layer  is  perfectly  opaque. 

Aqueous  vapour,  being  a  pure,  colourless,  elastic  fluid,  gives  to 
the  air  most  of  its  transparency,  particularly  as  is  observed  when  the 
sky  clears  after  a  severe  rain.  In  the  transition  stage,  it  admits 
of  the  passage  of  the  yellow  and  red  rays,  and  in  this  condition 
gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  the  evening  red. 

This  theory  will  also  explain  why  it  is  that  the  evening  red  is 
far  more  brilliant  than  the  morning  red ;  that  the  evening  red  and 
the  morning  gray  are  signs  of  fine  weather.  Immediately  after 
the  maximum  diurnal  temperature  has  been  attained,  and  before 
sunset,  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  strata  of  air  at  different 
heights  begin  to  lose  heat  by  radiation.  Before,  however,  this  has 
led  to  the  entire  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  it  passes 
through  that  transition  stage  which  causes  the  evening  red.  In  the 
morning  the  case  is  different.  The  vapours  which  in  the  reversion 
of  the  process  would  probably  have  given  rise  to  the  red,  do  not  rise 
till  they  have  been  exposed  sufficiently  long  to  the  sun's  action,  but 
then  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  is  over,  and  the  sun  stands  high  in 
the  heavens.  The  fiery  appearance  of  the  morning  sky  depends  on 
the  presence  of  such  an  excess  of  moisture,  that  by  its  condensation 
in  the  higher  regions  actual  clouds  are  formed,  notwithstanding  the 
tendency  of  the  rising  sun  to  disperse  them ;  the  morning  red  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  speedy  rain. 

When  the  sun  has  disappeared  in  the  western  horizon,  instead 
of  there  being  immediate  darkness,  we  have  the  twilight,  which  \asta, 
under  different  circumstances,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The 
twilight  is  produced  by  the  sun's  continuing  to  shine  on  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  western  sky,  and  on  the  aqueous  particles  suspended 
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in  it,  for  some  time  after  it  has  dieappeared  from  our  view,  and  on 
tliese  illnminated  particles  of  air  and  water  continoiiig  to  transmit 
to  us  a  light  which  becomes  gradually  fainter  and  fainter.  In 
Germany  and  countries  of  the  same  latitude  the  twilight  lasts  till  the 
sun  is  about  18"  below  the  horizon.  The  prolonged  duration  of 
twilight  in  higher  latitudes  is  dependent  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  sun's  orbit  is  there  very  strongly  inclined  towards  the 
horizon,  and  that  consequently  it  takes  a  very  considerable  time 
for  the  sun  to  sink  18**  below  it.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
equator,  so  much  the  less  oblique  is  the  sun's  orbit  towards  the 
horizon,  until  under  the  equator  the  two  are  at  right  angles ;  in 
hot  countries  the  twilight  is  therefore  of  shorter  duration.  In 
Italy  it  is  shorter  than  in  Germany,  in  Chili  it  lasts  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  in  Cumana  only  a  few  minutes.  This  ^ttremely 
abort  twilight  is  not  solely  to  be  referred  to  the  direction  of  the 
sun's  orbit  with  respect  to  the  horieon ;  we  must  also  take  into  con- 
sideration the  extraordinary  purity  of  the  sky  in  those  countries, 
for  in  onr  regions  the  delicate  mists  which  float  high  in  the  air, 
and  during  the  day  veil  the  sky,  materially  assist  in  reflecting 
the  hght  and  so  prolongmg  the  twilight. 

The  rainbow. — Every  one  knows  that  we  see  a  rainbow  when 
we  have  the  sun  behind  us  and  face  a  showery  cloud.  The 
rainbow  forms  the  base  of  a  cone,  whose  vertex  is  the  eye,  and 
whose  asis  coincides  with  the  straight  line  passing  through  the  sun 
and  the  eye.  Under  the  above  conditions  the  rainbow  appears  in 
the  mist  of  waterfalls  and  fountains. 

In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  rainbow,  we  must  follow 
the  course  of  the  sun's  rays  through  a  drop  of  rain. 

If  a  ray  8  A  (Fig.  521)  strikes  a  rain-i^xip,  it  is  refracted,  and  it 
no.  521,  iseasytocalcidateortoconstnictthe 

direction  of  the  refracted  ray  A  B. 
The  re&acted  ray  ..4  B  is  reflected  at 
B,  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  drop 
to  C,  and  then  after  a  second  refrac- 
tion emei^ies  in  the  direction  C  0. 
The  emei^ent  ray  C  0  forms  with 
the  incident  ray  an  angle  S  N  O, 

But  many  other  rays  iall  on  the 
drop  parallel  with  8  A ;  and  if  we 
calculate  or  construct  for  each  of 
them  their  path  through  the  drop,  as  we  have  done  in  the  figure 
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for  B  Becond  ray,  it  will  be  found  that  the  emergeDt  rays  are  not 
parallel  to  one  another. 

While,  therefore,  a  parallel  pencil  of  light  falls  on  tbe  drop,  a 
pencil  of  light  strongly  divergent  emerges  from  it.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  that  by  this  divergence  of  the  rays  emergii^  from  the 
drop,  the  strength  of  the  impresmon  of  the  light  which  they  produce 
is  very  mach  weakened,  especially  when  the  drops  occur  at  only  a 
alight  distance  from  the  eye.  Of  all  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye 
from  a  drop  after  two  refractions  and  one  reflection,  those  only  can 
make  that  perceptible  impression  of  hght  for  which  the  divergence 
is  a  tninimum,  or,  in  otlier  words,  only  those  which  emerge  very 
nearly  parallel. 

From  more  accurate  examination,  it  follows  that  a  considerable 
number  of  paraUel  incident  rays  fall  or  leave  the  drop  nearly 
in  the  same  direction,  having  suffered  a  deviation  of  very  nearly 
42°  80'}  and  of  all  the  rays  emei^|;ing  from  the  drop,  these  alone 
can  produce  a  sensible  impression  of  light. 

Let  us  suppose  a  straight  line  o  p  (Fig.  622)  to  be  drawn 
no.  522. 


through  the  aiui  and  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  a  vertical  plane 
to  be  carried  through  it.  If  through  o  we  draw  the  straight  line 
0  II,  90  that  the  angle p  o  v=!^ 4Sf  SO*,  then  the  rain-drops  in  this 
direction  will  send  effective  rays  to  the  eye  after  an  internal  reflec- 
tion. The  eye,  however,  does  not  receive  effective  rays  from 
this  direction  alone,  but,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  likewise 
from  all  the  drops  of  rain  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  cone, 
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which  arises  from  the  revolution  of  the  line  o  v  about  the  axis  op; 
the  eye  will,  therefore,  see  a  circle  of  light,  the  central  point  of 
which  lies  upon  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  eye,  and 
whose  radius  appears  under  an  angle  of  42^  30'. 

In  the  direction  mentioned  we  observe  a  circle,  which  appears  as 
a  red  ring,  about  80'  in  breadth,  in  consequence  of  the  sun  not 
being  a  mere  point,  but  a  disc,  whose  apparent  diameter  is  8(y. 
But  as  the  effective  violet  rays  emerge  in  a  direction  making 
an  angle  of  40^  30'  with  the  incident  rays,  the  eye  perceives 
a  violet  ring  about  80'  broad,  whose  radius  amounts  to  only 
40°  30'.  Between  these  external  arcs  we  observe  the  other 
prismatic  colours,  and  thus  the  rainbow  forms  as  it  were  a 
spectrum  extended  into  a  circular  arc.  The  whole  breadth 
of  the  rainbow  averages  2°,  since  the  radius  oi  the  red  bow  is 
2°  greater  than  that  of  the  violet. 

The  extension  of  the  coloured  arc  obviously  depends  on  the 
sun's  altitude  above  the  horizon.  When  the  sun  is  fast  going 
down,  the  rainbow  appears  in  the  east,  the  centre  of  the  bow 
then  lying  exactly  in  the  horizon,  since  the  line  drawn  through 
the  sun  and  the  eye  is  then  a  horizontal  line ;  when  the  observer 
stands  on  a  plane,  the  rainbow  then  forms  an  exact  semi-circle ; 
he  can,  however,  see  more  than  a  semi-circle,  if  he  stand  on 
an  isolated  mountain-top  of  small  breadth.  At  sun-rise  the 
rainbow  appears  in  the  west.  In  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  Sim,  so  much  the  lower  is  the  centre  of  the  coloured  bow 
below  the  horizon,  and  consequently  so  much  the  smaller  is  the 
portion  of  the  bow  visible  to  the  eye.  If  the  sun's  elevation  above 
the  horizon  is  42°  30',  no  rainbow  is  any  longer  visible  to  an 
observer  standing  on  a  plane  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  since  then  its 
summit  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  whole  arc  falls  below 
it.  From  the  masts  of  ships  we  often  observe  rainbows  forming  a 
perfect  circle.  Such  circular  rainbows  are  also  often  observed  in 
waterfalls  and  fountains. 

Besides  the  rainbow  already  described,  we  also  usually 
observe  a  second  and  larger  one,  concentric  with  the  first,  but 
having  the  order  of  the  colours  reversed,  in  the  exterior 
rainbow  the  red  being  the  inner,  and  the  violet  the  exterior 
colour.  The  external  rainbow  is  much  the  paler  of  the  two, 
and  has  the  colours  much  less  strongly  developed.  Formerly 
it  was  erroneously  believed  that  the  second  rainbow  was  a  mere 
image  of  the  fint.  The  formation  of  the  outer  bow  depends 
on  exactly  the  some  principles  as  that  of  the  inner  bow,  and  is^ 
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produced  by  the  ron's  nye,  which  have  ondergone  a  second  refrac- 
tion and  a  second  miemal  reJUction  in  the  rain-drops. 

In  Fig.  523  is  represented  the  course  which  a  ray  of  light 
pursues  in  the  rain-drop  in  order  to 
be  a  second  time  reflected.  S  A\a 
the  incident  ray,  which  is  refracted  in 
the  direction  A  B,  then  reflected  at 
B  and  C,  and  finally  reiracted  at  D 
in  the  direction  D  O.  In  this  case 
the  incident  end  the  emei^nt  rays 
intersect,  forming  with  one  another 
an  angle  d,  whose  magnitude  varies 
according  as  the  incident  ray  im- 
jiinges  on  the  drop  at  another  place,  therefore  under  another 
angle  of  incidence. 

In  this  case  the  effective  emergent  red  rays  form  an  angle  of  50", 
and  the  effective  emergent  violet  rays  an  angle  of  SS^"  with  the 
incident  rays ;  the  eye,  therefore,  perceives  a  series  of  concentric 
coloured  rings,  the  innermost  of  which  is  red,  and  has  a  radios 
of  50",  whilst  the  outermost  one,  the  violet,  has  a  radius  of 
53i". 

The  outer  rainbow  is  the  paler  because  it  is  formed  by  rays 
which  have  undergone  a  second  internal  reflection,  and  (as  is  well 
known)  after  every  reflection  light  becomes  weaker.  We  should 
be  able  to  see  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  rainbow,  formed  by  rays 
which  had  undergone  three  or  four  internal  reflections,  if  the  light 
of  these  rays  were  not  too  faint. 

Halos  and  Parhelia. — When  the  sky  ia  invested  with  light 
clouds,  we  often  obsenc  coloured  rings  close  round  the  sun  and 
moon.  These  rings  arc  frequently  imperfect,  and  mere  portions. 
The  fact  that  lunar  halos  are  more  frequently  obser\ed  than 
solar  haloH,  is  dependent  on  the  circumstance  that  the  sun's  light 
is  too  dazzling ;  the  latter  arc,  however,  seen  on  observing  the  sun's 
image  in  still  water,  or  in  a  mirror  blackened  at  the  back. 

These  halos  present  the  greatest  similarity  to  the  glory 
observable  round  the  flame  of  a  taper  on  looking  at  it  through 
a  glass  plate  on  which  lycopodium  seed  has  been  strewed ;  in 
fact,  both  these  phenomena  depend  on  the  phenomena  of  inter- 
ference ;  the  vesicles  of  vapour  may  replace  the  minute  particles 
of  seed  in  the  latter  case. 

Sometimes  we  also  notice  two  larger  coloured  circles  around  the 
sun  and  moon;    these  must   not  be  mistaken   for  halos.     The 
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radios  of  the  smaller  of  these  luminous  rings  appears  nnder  an  angle 
of  22  or  23*^,  whilst  that  of  the  greater  under  an  angle  of  46°  or 
47^.  The  red  in  them  is  inverted  inward ;  the  inner  edge  is  the 
sharper,  the  outer  is  more  undefined  and  less  decidedly  coloured, 
"Rte  two  circles  rarely  appear  aimultaneoosly.     Fig.  624  exhibits 


the  phenomenon  as  we  have  most  commonly  the  opportunity  of 
observing  it ;  the  smaller  ring  has  a  radius  of  22°  or  23^* ;  it  is 
intersected  by  a  horiEontal  streak  of  light,  which  often  extends  to 
the  sun  itself.  The  streak  is  brightest  at  the  points  where  it 
intersects  the  ring  of  light;  these  bright  spots,  which  we  observe 
on  both  sides  of  the  sun  on  the  outer  circumference  of  the  ring, 
are  the  parhelia ;  sometimes  one  such  parhehon  appears  vertically 
above  the  sun  at  the  summit  of  the  ring ;  bnt  at  this  point  also, 
there  is  often  seen  an  arc  of  contact,  as  shown  in  Fig.  624.  More- 
over, we  often  observe  parhelia  without  rings,  or  rings  without 
parhelia.  These  rings  and  parhelia  never  appear  in  a  perfectly 
unclouded  diy,  but  only  when  it  is  overcast. 

The  appearance  of  these  rings  has  been  explained  by  assuming 
that  light  is  refracted  by  the  crystals  of  ice  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  icicles  are  six-sided  prisms,  the  two  non- 
parallel  and  non-joining  sides  always  form  with  one  another  an 
angle  of  60°;   the   icicles  form,   therefore,   rq^lar,   equilateral, 
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triangular  prisms,  in  which  the  minimum  of  deviation  is  about 
23^.  Rays,  which  have  imdergone  in  the  icicles  the  minimum 
of  deviation,  are  analogous  to  the  active  rays  in  the  rainbow,  since 
many  rays  emerge  very  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  This 
hypothesis,  therefore,  explains  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of 
the  ring,  its  size,  and  the  order  in  which  the  colours  take  place. 

The  ring  of  46^  is  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  axis  of 
the  prisms  stands  obliquely,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  angle 
which  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  prism  make  with  the  base  is  the 
refracting  angle  of  the  prism.  For  a  prism  of  ice,  whose  refracting 
angle  is  90°,  the  minimum  of  deviation  is,  in  point  of  fact,  46°. 

The  light  streaks  accompanying  the  parhelia  are  explained  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  vertical  surfaces  of  the 
crystals  of  ice.  The  streak  is  brightest  where  it  cuts  the  ring  of 
23°,  since  here  two  causes  co-operate  to  affect  the  stronger 
illumination. 

Tffnis  Fatuus,  or  the  WiU-t/'the^Wisp,  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  certain  flames  seen  in  marshy  lands,  moors,  churchyards, 
&c.,  in  &ct,  wherever  putrefaction  and  decomposition  are  going  on ; 
they  usually  appear  a  little  above  the  ground,  exhibit  a  flickering 
and  unsteady  motion,  and  soon  again  vanish.  Although  we 
are  usually  in  the  habit  of  treating  these  lights  as  thoroughly 
understood  phenomena,  there  is  yet  great  uncertainty  regarding 
them,  since  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  explained,  and  what  is 
considered  as  matter  of  fact  not  at  all  times  to  be  received,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  most  persons  who  have  seen  them  were 
not  in  a  state  to  make  accurate  observations,  and  to  explain  in  an 
unprejudiced  manner  what  they  saw. 

Volta  held  the  opinion  that  these  lights  were  caused  by  marsh 
gas  (light  carburetted  hydrogen)  inflamed  by  an  electric  spark.  But 
from  whence  could  the  spark  arise  ?  Others  arc  of  opinion  that 
they  are  caused  by  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  which  inflames  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air;  but  then 
there  would  be  a  momentary  flash  accompanied  by  a  puff  of 
smoke,  and  not  a  prolonged  feeble  light,  such  as  is  observed. 
The  most  probable  view  is  that  they  are  caused  by  hydrogen 
gas  containing  phosphorus,  which  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
burn  as  a  flame,  but  is  only  faintly  phosphorescent. 

Falling  stars,  fire-balls,  and  meteoric  stones, — The  appearance 
presented  by  falling  stars  is  so  generally  known  as  to  require 
no  detailed  description.     It  has  been  ascertained  by  corresponding 
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observations  that  the  height  of  falliiig  stars  averages  84  or  85 
(Oerman)  miles^  and  that  they  move  with  a  velocity  varying  from 
4  to  8  (German)  miles  in  a  second. 

A  very  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with  falling  stars^  is 
the  perk>dically  recurring  showers  which  have  been  observed  from 
the  12th  to  the  14th  of  November,  and  on  the  10th  of  August 
(the  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence) ;  these  periodic  showers  of  stars  of 
the  latter  date  are  noticed  in  an  ancient  English  church  calendar, 
and  are  termed  the  fiery  tears  of  the  Saint.  One  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these  showers  of  stars  was  observed  in  North 
America  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1833 ;  they  appeared 
to  fall  almost  in  contact,  like  flakes  of  snow  in  a  snow-storm,  and 
it  was  calculated,  that  in  the  course  of  nine  hours  no  less  than 
240,000  fell. 

fire-balb  appear  to  have  the  same  origin  and  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  falling  stars  just  described,  and  to  differ  from 
them  merely  in  size.  Fire-balls  have  been  seen  amongst  the  great 
fidling  stars. 

Fire-balls  explode  with  a  great  noise,  and  stony  masses  then 
fSedl  from  them,  known  as  meteoric  stones,  or  aerolites.  Even 
during  the  day-time  such  meteoric  stones  have  been  seen  to  fall, 
with  a  loud  report,  from  small  gray  clouds. 

Meteoric  stones,  just  fallen,  are  stiU  hot,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  velocity  of  their  fall,  penetrate  the  earth  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

About  the  era  of  the  last  century,  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
to  regard  the  falling  of  stony  masses  from  the  atmosphere  as 
fabulous ;  but  since  that  period  various  cases  have  occurred  which 
have  been  observed  by  several  persons,  and  have  been  attested  to 
by  men  in  whom  confidence  must  be  placed.  We  may  especially 
mention  the  meteoric  stone  that  fell  at  Aigle,  in  the  department  of 
Ome,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1803,  examined  by  Biot,  and  that  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1808,  and  that  at  Stauners,  in  Moravia.  On 
the  13th  of  November,  1835,  (at  the  period,  therefore,  of  the 
falling  stars),  a  house  in  the  department  of  Ain,  was  set  on  fire  by 
an  aerolite. 

Meteoric  stones  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  terrestrial  fossils;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  they  differ  so  much  individually,  that  Chtadni, 
who  devoted  much  attention  to  these  subjects,  regarded  it  as 
difBeult  to  assign  to  them  a  general  character.    One  of  their 
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most  marked  characteristics  is^  however^  their  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  native  iron,  and'  a  bitominoas,  glistening,  sometimes 
raised  external  crust,  which  is  scarcely  ever  absent.  A  further 
description  would  involve  us  too  deeply  in  mineralogical  details. 

Stony  masses  have  been  found  at  various  spots  on  the  earth's 
surface,  perfectly  distinct  in  geological  character  from  the  moun- 
tain range  in  the  vicinity,  but  presenting  the  greatest  similarity  to 
stones  known  to  be  of  meteoric  origin.  Hence  such  masses  are 
considered  to  be  aeroUtes. 

The  mass  of  meteoric  stones  is  often  very  great;  they  have 
been  foimd  weighing  from  a  few  pounds  up  to  400  cwt. 

It  can  hardly  be  longer  doubted  that  falling  stars,  fire-balls,  and 
meteoric  stones,  are  of  cosmical  origin,  or  that  they  are  most 
probably  masses  which,  like  the  planets,  revolve  round  the  sun, 
and,  being  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction, 
fall.  The  fire  and  light  accompanying  them,  are  most  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  assumption  that  these  minute  spheres 
are  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  inflammable  gas,  which 
inflames  on  entering  into  the  oxygenized  atmosphere  of  our  earth. 
If  we  assume  that,  besides  the  innumerable  individual  masses 
of  this  kind  revolving  round  the  sun,  whole  swarms  of  them  form 
a  ring  round  that  body,  and  frirther,  that  the  plane  of  this  ring 
cuts  the  earth's  orbit  at  a  definite  point,  we  have  an  explanation  of 
showers  of  the  periodic  falling  stars. 


CHAPTER   V. 

ON    ATMOSPHERIC    ELECTRICITY. 


Original  discovery  of  atmospheric  electricity, — Otto  von  Guerike, 
the  distinguished  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  was  the  first  who 
observed  an  electric  appearance  of  light.  About  the  same  time. 
Wall  noticed  a  vivid  spark,  and  heard  a  strong  rustling  sound, 
on  rubbing  a  large  cylinder  of  resin,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing 
that  the  first  sparks  drawn  by  the  human  hand  were  compared  to 
lightning.  These  sparks  and  these  cracks  seemed,  says  Wall^ 
to  a  certain  degree,  to  represent  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
analogy  was   surprising ;    in    order,    however,   to  test   its  truth. 
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and  to  detect^  in  so  minute  an  appearance^  the  causes  and  laws  of 
one  of  the  grandest  phenomena  of  nature^  it  was  requisite  that  there 
should  be  a  more  direct  proof.  Whilst  in  Europe  men  occasionally 
asserted  that  Ughtning  was  actually  an  electric  phenomenon^ 
its  experimental  proof  was  established  in  America.  Franklin, 
after  making  many  electrical  discoveries^  especially  on  the 
Leyden  jar^  and  on  the  influence  of  points^  arrived  at  the  happy 
idea  of  searching  for  electricity  even  in  thunder  clouds;  he  concluded 
that  metallic  points,  placed  on  lofty  buildings,  would  draw  off  the 
electricity  from  the  clouds.  He  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
completion  of  a  steeple  then  being  constructed  in  Philadelphia ; 
but,  at  length,  weary  of  waiting,  he  had  recourse  to  another 
plan,  which  gave  him  even  more  certain  results.  Since  all  that  was 
requisite  was  to  raise  a  body  a  sufficient  height  in  the  air,  he 
conceived  that  a  kite,  a  child's  toy,  would  answer  his  purpose  as 
well  as  the  highest  steeple.  He  availed  himself  of  the  first  thunder- 
storm in  order  to  try  his  experiment ;  accompanied  by  a  single 
person,  his  own  son,  since  he  was  afraid  of  ridicule  if  his  attempt 
failed,  he  set  off  into  the  open  country  and  began  to  fly 
his  kite.  A  cloud  of  great  promise  passed  over  them  without 
producing  the  least  action.  Another  passed  over,  but  he  could 
draw  no  sparks,  nor  could  he  see  any  signs  of  electricity.  At 
length  the  fibres  of  the  string  began  to  separate  from  one  another, 
and  he  heard  a  rustling  noise.  Encouraged  by  these  signs, 
Franklin  applied  his  finger  close  to  the  end  of  the  string,  and 
then  observed  the  emission  of  a  spark,  which  was  quickly  followed 
by  many  others. 

Franklin  performed  his  experiment  in  June,  1752,  it  was 
universaUy  repeated'  with  the  same  results.  De  Romas,  at  Nerac, 
influenced  by  the  first  idea  of  Franklin,  had  likewise  thought 
of  making  use  of  a  kite  instead  of  elevated  points.  Without 
having  received  any  account  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  Franklin, 
he  obtained  in  June,  1753,  very  powerful  evidences  of  electricity, 
owing  to  his  ingenious  contrivance  of  laying  a  fine  metal  wire 
the  whole  length  of  the  string.  In  the  year  1767,  De  Romas 
repeated  his  experiments,  and  obtained  sparks  of  surprising  size. 
"  Let  the  reader  only  imagine,''  says  he,  '^  streaks  of  fire  from 
9  to  10  feet  in  length,  and  1  inch  in  breadth,  accompanied  by  a 
cracking,  which  was  louder,  or  as  loud,  as  a  pistol  shot.  In 
less  than  an  hour  I  obtained  at  least  thirty  such  sparks,  not  to 
count  the  thousands  which  were  7  feet  long,  or  less." 
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Notwtthstaiidiiig  tlie  measures  of  precaution  taken  by  this 
skiUiiI  experimentalizerj  he*was  struck  down  by  the  violence  of 
the  charge. 

These  experiments  prove  most  completely  that  lightning  is  only 
an  electric  spark. 

Electricity  during  a  tkunder-storm. — On  examining  the  dectrical 
condition  of  the  clouds  which  gradually  pass  over  the  kite^  we 
perceive  that  they  are  sometimes  charged  with  positive  or  negative 
electricity,  and  sometimes  in  a  natural  condition.  Although  we 
know  nothing  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  in  the  clouds,  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  unequally,  or  equally  electrified 
clouds,  is  doubtlessly  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  motions 
observed  in  the  heavens  during  a  thunder-storm.  During  this 
general  agitation  of  the  atmosphere,  we  see  lightning  flash  through 
the  sky  and  hear  the  thunder  roll.  These  phenomena  we. are  now 
about  to  consider  more  attentively. 

We  often  see  lightning  break  from  the  clouds,  and  flash  tar 
across  the  sky.  On  observing  this  phenomenon  below  our  feet, 
from  high  mountains,  we  are  able  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of 
its  extent,  and  all  observers  agree  in  stating  that  under  similar 
circumstances  they  have  observed  flashes  of  Ughtning  of  at  least  a 
German  mile  in  length ;  we  also  know  that  several  flashes  proceed 
from  the  same  cloud ;  finally,  it  is  known  that  lightning  generally 
describes  a  zigzag  line ;  this  form  is  common  to  lightning,  and  to 
the  electric  spark. 

The  vesicles  of  vapour  which  form  clouds,  are  not  such 
perfect  conductors  as  metals;  and  although  we  do  not  know 
the  laws  of  equilibrium,  and  the  distribution  of  electricity  in 
imperfect  conductors,  it  is  still  evident  that  they  do  not  perfectly 
discharge  themselves  at  once,  and  that  they  can  be  brought  back 
to  their  natural  condition  by  a  few  sparks ;  this  explains  the  reason 
why  the  same  cloud  emits  several  flashes. 

The  length  of  the  lightning  appears  also  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  imperfect  power  of  conduction  in  clouds,  and  the  mobility 
of  the  particles  of  which  they  consist.  We  may  obtain  sparks 
of  1  metre  in  length,  through  dry  air,  from  the  conductor  of 
the  best  kind  of  electrical  machines ;  the  sparks,  however,  are 
still  longer  when  carried  off  over  woollen  or  silk  subtances  that 
have  been  scattered  over  with  dust ;  in  the  same  manner  we  should 
also  obtain  longer  sparks  through  a  mist,  if  it  did  not  too  much 
diminish   the   tension   of  the   electricity.      In  order   to   explain 
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the  length  of  the  lightning  we  must  assume  that^  on  the  course  which 
it  takes^  the  particles  of  vapour  are  already  electrified  by  induc- 
tion, and  that  finally,  when  the  lightning  appears,  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  is  restored  from  one  layer  to  another,  and  thieit  to 
a  certain  extent,  sparks  only  pass  from  one  particle  to  another, 
while  the  electric  fluid  does  not  traverse  the  whole  course  inter- 
vening between  the  remotely  separated  clouds. 

Thunder  is  not  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  noise  of  a  small 
electrical  spark,  and  arises  from  the  vibrations  of  the  powerfully 
agitated  air.  We  see  the  light  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
lightning,  and  the  report  arises  simultaneously  upon  the  whole 
extent  of  the  line;  as,  however,  sound  is  more  slowly  propagated 
than  li^t,  traversing  only  340  metres  in  one  second,  we  see 
the  lightning  before  we  hear  the  thunder ;  an  observer,  standing 
near  one  end  of  the  course  of  the  lightning,  will  not  at  once  hear 
the  sound  arising  simultaneously  at  all  points.  If  we  assume 
that  the  lightning  is  3400  metres  distant,  and  the  observer  stands 
in  the  prolongation  of  its  course,  the  sound  will  reach  him  from 
the  most  remote  extremity  of  the  lightning,  only  10  seconds 
later  than  from  the  part  lying  nearest  to  him.  As,  consequently, 
sound  reaches  the  ear  of  the  observer  only  by  degrees  from 
difierent  parts  of  the  flash,  he  does  not  hear  an  instantaneous 
noise,  but  a  more  or  less  prolonged  rolling  of  the  thunder, 
increased  in  intensity  by  the  echo  of  the  clouds,  and  the  duration 
of  this  sound  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  lightning,  and  his 
position  of  the  observer  with  regard  to  its  course. 

Not  only  during  thunder-storms,  but  even  during  a  clear  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  we  may,  by  aid  of  a  good  electroscope,  shew 
the  existence  of  an  electrical  tension  in  the  atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  atmospheric  electricity,  we  actuaUy 
know  nothing,  although  a  very  great  deal  has  been  written 
on  this  subject.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  electricity  of 
thunder-clouds  originates  in  a  rapid  condensation  of  the  atmos- 
pheric aqueous  vapour,  and,  therefore,  that  electricity  is  a 
consequence  of  the  rapid  formation  of  dense  clouds. 

Effects  of  lightning  upon  the  earth, — ^If  we  suppose  that  a 
thunder-cloud  hovers  from  2  to  6  thousand  metres  above  the 
sea,  or  over  a  large  lake,  and  if  we  assume  it  to  be  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  it  will  act  inductively,  the  -f  electricity 
in  the  water  will  be  repelled,  and  the  —  accumulated  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  this  accumulation  may  be  sufficiently  great 
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to  occasion  a  marked  elevation  of  the  water^  being  able  to  form 
a  large  wave^  a  water  mountain^  as  it  werCj  which  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  electrical  condition  lasts ;  this  latter^  however,  may 
terminate  in  three  different  ways. 

1.  When  the  electricity  of  the  cloud  is  gradually  dissipated 
without  any  discharge  taking  place,  the  naturally  electrical  condition 
of  the  water  will  thus  by  degrees  be  restored.  2.  When  a  flash 
passes  between  the  thunder-clouds,  or  a  flash  takes  place  between 
the  cloud  and  some  remote  places  on  the  earth,  consequently,  when 
the  cloud  is  suddenly  discharged,  the  electricity  accumulated 
on  the  surface  of  the  mountain  of  water,  quickly  flows  off, 
and  is  replaced  by  its  opposite  kind,  and  equihbrium  is  in  this 
manner  at  once  restored.  8.  When  the  thunder-cloud  is  near 
enough,  and  sufficiently  strongly  charged  with  electricity,  the 
lightning  passes  over.  This  direct  stroke  generally  occasions  a 
more  considerable  swelling  up  of  the  water  than  the  back-stroke. 
Such  a  shock  cannot  take  place  vrithout  producing  a  mechanical 
action  upon  the  ponderable  elements. 

We  will  now  consider  the  actions  of  thunder-clouds  upon 
land. 

A  gradual  separation  and  reunion  of  the  electricity  produces 
no  visible  actions;  it  appears,  however,  that  such  disturbances 
of  the  electrical  equilibrium  may  be  felt  by  organic  beings, 
and  have  been  experienced  by  persons  affected  with  nervous 
diseases. 

The  back-stroke  is  always  less  violent  than  the  direct  shock; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  extant  of  its  having  occasioned  ignition, 
although  there  is  no  lack  of  examples  showing  that  men  and 
animals  have  been  struck  dead  by  it ;  in  these  cases  the  bodies  have 
no  limbs  broken,  and  present  no  trace  of  wounds  or  marks  of  bums. 

The  direct  stroke  produces  the  most  fearful  actions;  on  the 
lightning  striking,  it  marks  the  spot  where  it  struck  the  ground 
by  one  or  more  holes  of  various  depths. 

Everything  that  is  raised  above  the  surface  is  therefore  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  the  stroke  of  the  lightning;  hence  it  happens 
that  animals  are  struck  down  in  the  middle  of  a  plain :  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same,  one  is,  however,  safer  upon  a  non-con- 
ducting than  on  a  good  conducting  surface. 

Trees  are  good  conductors,  owing  to  the  sap  circulating  in 
them ;  when  a  thunder-cloud  passes  over,  a  strong  accimiulation 
of  electricity  takes  place  in  the  trees,  and  on  this  account  we  say 
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with  justice  that  trees  attract  the  lightning:  we  ought  never^ 
therefore^  to  seek  protection  during  a  thunder-storm  under  trees^ 
especially  under  such  as  stand  alone^  or  even  under  bushes  stand- 
ing exposed  on  a  plain.  Buildings  are,  generally  speaking, 
constructed  of  metal,  stone,  and  wood.  The  action  of  thunder- 
clouds on  these  substances  varies  with  the  difference  of  their 
nature.  When  the  lightning  strikes,  it  especially  attacks  the 
better  conductors,  whether  they  are  free  or  surrounded  by  worse 
conductors;  the  distributing  force  of  the  atmospheric  electricity 
acts  as  well  upon  the  nail  driven  into  the  wall,  as  upon  the 
weather-cock  projecting  in  the  air. 

The  mechanical  actions  of  lightning  are  usually  very  violent. 
When  lightning  strikes  a  room,  the  furniture  is  thrown  down  and 
broken,  and  metallic  substances  are  torn  out  and  hurled  far  away. 
Trees  are  cleft  and  split  asunder  by  lightning,  we  are  usually  able  to 
trace  a  deep  furrow,  many  centimetres  in  breadth,  which  runs 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  peeled  bark  and  the  torn  splinters 
may  be  found  thrown  far  off,  and  we  often  observe  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  an  aperture  through  which  the  electrical  fluid  passed 
into  the  ground. 

The  physical  actions  of  lightning  show  a  more  or  less  conside- 
rable elevation  of  temperature.  When  lightning  strikes  a  straw 
shed,  dry  wood,  or  green  trees,  a  carbonization,  or  even  ignition  takes 
place ;  in  trees  there  is  seldom  any  trace  of  the  former.  Metals  are 
strongly  heated,  melted,  or  volatilized  by  the  lightning.  Repeated 
strokes  on  high  mountains  produce  evident  traces  of  fosion. 

Liffhtninff'Conductors  consist  of  a  pointed  metallic  rod,  projecting 
into  the  air,  and  of  a  good  conductor  connecting  the  rod  with  the 
ground.  The  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  where  these 
instruments  effect  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed : 

1.  The  rod  must  terminate  in  a  very  fine  point. 

2.  The  connection  with  the  ground  must  be  perfect. 

3.  No  interruption  must  occur  from  the  point  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  conducting  rod. 

4.  All  parts  of  the  apparatus  must  have  the  same  dimen- 
sions. 

When  a  thunder  cloud  hovers  over  the  lightning-conductor, 
the  combined  electricities  of  the  rod  and  the  conducting  medium 
will  be  decomposed,  the  electricity  will  be  repelled,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  one  contained  in  the  cloud,  and  diffuse  itself 
freely  in  the  earthy  whilst  the  opposite  deetricity  will  be  attracted 
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towards  the  pointy  whence  it  can  flow  freely  into  the  air,  and  thus 
an  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  lightning  conductor  will  be 
rendered  impossible.  Whilst  the  conductor  is  thus  in  activity, 
and  the  opposite  electricities  pass  through  it  in  an  opposite 
direction,  we  may  without  danger  approach  and  even  touch  it, 
since  no  dischai^  is  to  be  feared  when  there  is  no  electrical 
tension. 

K  we  assume  that  one  of  the  three  first  named  conditions 
is  not  fulfilled,  that  the  point  is  blunt,  the  medium  conducting 
into  the  ground  imperfect  or  interrupted,  it  is  evident  that  an 
accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  lightning-conductor  will  not 
only  be  possible,  but  even  unavoidable;  it  will  then  form  a 
charged  conductor,  in  which  an  immense  mass  of  electricity 
will  be  accumulated,  from  whence  we  may  draw  stronger  or  weaker 
sparks. 

K  only  the  point  be  blunt,  the  lightning  may  strike,  but  it 
will  follow  the  conducting  medium  without  destroying  the 
building. 

If  the  conducting  medium  be  interrupted,  or  the  connection 
with  the  ground  imperfect,  the  lightning  may  likewise  strike, 
it  will,  however,  distribute  itself  laterally  to  other  conductors, 
and  occasion  the  same  disturbances  that  would  occur  if  there 
were  no  lightning-conductor. 

Yet  more:  a  lightning-conductor  having  this  deficiency  is 
very  dangerous  even  where  the  lightning  does  not  strike;  for 
when  at  any  part  of  the  conducting  medium,  the  electricity  is 
sufficiently  accumulated,  a  spark  may  strike  sideways,  and  crush  or 
set  fire  to  any  objects.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  the  following 
melancholy  incident.  Richmann,  Professor  of  Physics  at  St. 
Petersburg,  was  suddenly  struck  dead  by  the  emission  of  a  spark 
which  escaped  from  the  lightning  conductor  attached  to  his  house, 
the  connecting  medium  of  which  he  had  interrupted  in  order 
to  examine  the  electricity  of  the  clouds.  Sokolow,  engraver  to 
the  Academy,  saw  the  spark  strike  Richmann  on  the  fore- 
head. 

After  having  stated  what  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  order 
to  make  a  lightning-conductor  efficient,  and  what  dangers  may 
ensue  from  the  neglect  of  these  precautions,  there  still  remains 
something  to  be  said  of  the  practical  arrangement  of  this  appa- 
ratus. Gay-Lussac,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
has,  at  the   suggestion  of  the  Minister   of  the   Interior,  drawn 
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FIG.  525.     Fio.  526. 
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FIO  529  ^P  instructions  relative  to  tlds 
subject^  which  leave  nothing  more  to 
be  desired,  but  from  which  we  can 
only  extract  the  most  essential. 

The  rod  of  the  lightning-conductor 
is  about  9  metres  in  length;  it  is 
composed  of  three  pieces,  namely,  an 
iron  rod  of  8,6  metres  in  length,  a 
brass  rod  of  0,6  ditto,  and  a  platinum 
needle  of  0,05  long,  taken  together 
they  form  a  cone  sloping  upward  in  a 
regular  line.     See  Fig.  525. 

The  platinum  needle  is  soldered 
to  the  brass  rod  with  silver,  and  the 
place  of  junction  surrounded  by  a 
covering  of  copper,  as  may  be  more 
clearly  seen  in  Fig.  526. 

The  brass  rod  is  screwed  into 
the  iron  rod,  and  thence  secured 
by  means  of  transverse  pins. 

The  iron  rod  is  often  composed 
of  two  pieces  in  order  to  facilitate 
its  transport;  one  of  these  fastens 
into  the  other  by  means  of  a  long 
conical  projection,  2  decimetres  in 
length,  which  is  then  secured  by  a  transverse  pin. 

In  Fig.  528  we  see  three  different  ways  in  which  the  rod  may 
be  fastened  to  buildings.  Under  the  rod,  about  8  centimetres 
from  the  roof  a  plate  b'  b'  (see  Fig.  527)  is  screwed,  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  water  5  centimetres  above  this  plate,  the  rod  must 
be  cylindrieally  and  perfectly  well  turned,  in  order  that  a  large 
screw  /  /',  Figs.  527  and  529  may  be  placed  round  it,  in  order 
to  attach  the  conducting  rod. 

The  conductor  is  a  quadrangular  iron  rod,  the  side  of  which 
measures  from  15  to  20  millimetres,  and  which  is  fastened  to  the 
ring  /  /  by  means  of  screws. 

The  conducting  rod  is  carried  over  the  roof  and  down  the 
building  into  the  ground.  Everything  depends  upon  bringing 
the  conducting  rod  in  as  good  a  connection  with  the  ground  as 
possible.  K  there  happen  to  be  any  well  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  does  not  become  dry,  or  if  a  hole  can  be  bored  to  the 
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depth  at  wMcli  water  ia  coastantly  to  be  fonnd,  it  U  aufficient  aa 
a  means  of  coadactiDg  the  rod,  if  we  divide  it  into  several  arms. 
In  order  to  increase  the  points  of  contact,  the  rod  is  conducted 
through  windings  to  the  well,  or  the  bore-hole,  which  must  then 
be  filled  with  charcoal. 

This  affords  the  double  advaotage  of  protecting  the  iron  the 
better  from  nist^  and  placing  it  in  connection  with  so  good  a 
conductor  as  the  charcoal.  If  there  be  no  water  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  the  rod  must  at  least  be  connected  with  some  damp 
spot  by  means  of  a  long  canal  filled  with  charcoal.  To  effect  a 
still  greater  degree  of  security  we  may  branch  the  conducting  rod 
off  into  several  lateral  canals. 

A  rope  twisted  round  with  copper  wire,  aa  seen  in  Fig,  530,  is 
often  used  in  the  place  of  a  conducting  rod. 

As  wc  may  easily  see  that  the  lightning  cannot  enter  a  con- 
ductor, constructed  according  to  these  principles,  it  will  also  as 
readily  be  understood  that  it  cannot  strike  within  some  distance 
of  the  lightning-conductor.  The  electricity  which  pours  copiously 
from  the  point,  will  be  attracted  by  the  thunder  cloud,  and  when 
it  has  reached  it,  it  neutralizes  a  part  of  the  original  electricity 
of  this  cloud. 

If,  therefore,  a  thunder  cloud  be  near  enough  to  the  lightning- 
conductor  to  act  inductively  on  it,  its  electrical  force  will  also 
be  weakened  by  the  efflux  of  the  opposite  electricity  from  the 
point.  The  nearer  the  cloud  approaches,  the  more  strongly  will 
its  inductive  force  act,  but  the  more  also  will  it  be  neutralized 
by  the  efflux  of  the  opposite  electricity. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  lightning-conductor  depends^  however, 
likewise  on  other  conditions.  If  other  objects  near  it  project 
beyond  it,  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  may  act  more  strongly 
upon  them  than  upon  it,  and  a  discharge  thus  take  place; 
the  same  is  the  case,  when  there  are  any  considerable  masses 
of  metal,  iron  rods,  or  a  metallic  roofing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lightning-conductor.  In  the  latter  case,  we  must  bring  the 
metallic  masses  into  as  good  a  connection  with  the  lightning-con- 
ductor as  is  possible,  in  order  that  the  attracted  electricity  may 
flow  imhindered  through  the  point.  It  is,  consequently,  dan- 
gerous to  insulate  metallic  roofs  from  the  conductors,  as  some 
practical  philosophers  have  proposed  doing.  Fortunately,  the 
means  used  to  effect  such  an  insulation  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  they  have  thus  produced  only  useless  results. 

Experience  shows  us,  that  a  lightning-conductor  applied  with  all 
the  necessary  precaution,  and  of  the  dimensions  indicated,  is  able 
to  protect  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  about  20  metres. 
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AbMlute  itrength,  47. 
Absorption  of  gaaei  by  liquids,  118. 

of  rays  of  heat,  487, 

Accelerated  and  retarded  motion,  120. 
Achromatic,  prisms,  256. 
Achromatic  telescopes,  256. 
Achromatism  of  the  eyes,  267. 
Add,  Ubie  of  dilated  sulphuric,  80. 

, nitric,  80. 

,388. 

Acoustics,  176. 

Action  of  the  windings  on  each  other,  422. 

of  an  electric  current  on  a  conducting 

circuit  within  itself,  420. 
Adhesion,  51. 

between  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  81. 

Aggregate  conditions,  7. 

Air,  of  the.  89. 

,  decrease  of  temperature  in  the  upper 

regions  of  the,  518. 

,  distribution  of  vapour  in  the,  630. 

is  dry,  the,  535. 

— — ,  pressure  of,  92. 

is  damp.  535. 

^^  pump,  the,  103. 

,  combustible,  89. 

,  fixed,  89. 

waves,  formation  of  regular.  In  corered 

pipes,  196. 
— — ,  electric  light  In  the,  and  In  other  gases 

under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  366. 

,  electric  light  in  rarefied,  867. 

bad  conductor  of  heat,  ^8. 

,    diurnal  and  annual  variation  In   the 

quantity  of  water  contained  in  the,  6.^4. 

In  various  districts,  moisture  of  the,  686. 

Alcoholometer,  the,  75. 

of  Oay-Lussac,  11, 

Althans  of  Sayn,  160,  886. 

Amount  of  atmospheric  pressure,  table  of,  96. 

Amp^'s  experiments,  394. 

theory  of  magnetism,  417. 

Amplitude,  184. 

of  the  diurnal  variations,  320. 

Angle  of  deviation,  the.  43. 

-  of  reflection,  226. 

of  refraction,  236. 

Animal  Electricity,  431. 

heat,  494. 

Anode,  pole,  892. 

Archimedean  principle,  the,  64, 69. 

Areometer,  the,  69. 

of  Brisson,  and  6.  O.  Schmidt,  74. 

of  Beaum^,  78. 

of  Cartler  and  Meissner,  78. 

of  Oay-Lussac,  72. 

,  the  graduated,  71. 

,  the  per  ccntaee,  11. 

Armatuies,  nuigDetic,  811. 
Atmospheric    dectilclty,    oiifliMl   diioovery 
of,  6e6. 


Atmosphere,  89. 

,  transmission  of  sound  through  the,  186. 

— — ,  electric  light  in  the  air,  and  in  other 

gases  under  the  pressure  of  the,  385. 
,    of  the  pressure  of  the,    and  of  the 

winds,  519. 
Atmospheric  pressure,  measurement  of,  93. 

amount  of,  96. 

— -^^— — — moisture  of,  630. 

Atomic  weighu,  the,  482. 

Atoms,  different  nature  of,  6. 

Attraction  between  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  116. 

Attwood*s  fklling  machine,  123. 

Augnst*s  psychrometer,  534. 

Auditory  nerve,  218. 

Axes,  secondary,  246. 


Balance,  the,  41. 

,  sensibliltvof  the,44. 

,  hydrostatic,  69. 

Ball,  Hero's,  112. 

Bars,  magnetisation  of,  818. 

Barometer,  the,  94. 

,  height  of  the,  94. 

,  construction  of  the,  94. 

,  of  the  syphon,  96. 

,  Measurement  of  heighu  by  the,  102. 

1  Cavendish's  double,  358. 

,  causes  of  the  oscillations  In  the,  620. 

BarometlcgauRe,  106. 

Batterv,  WoUaston's  voltaic,  870. 

,  the  constant,  872. 

1  Grove's,  Bunsen's,  tH^, 

Beam  most  be  as  light  as  pjeslble,  the,  44. 

Beaumt's  areometer,  78. 

Becquerel's  eonstantlcircult,  872. 

BelUes,  200. 

Bellows,  170. 

Biconvex  glass  lens,  244. 

Blowers,  168. 

Body,  of  hard  and  soft,  47. 

,  of  britUe  and  ductile,  47. 

,  of  floating  and  submerged,  67. 

,  UbIe  of  the  specific  weighU  of  some 

solid.  79. 
Bohnenberger's  electroscope,  861. 
Brisson  and  O.  O.  Schmidt's  areomeUr,  78. 
Bronchi,  218. 
Bunsen's  battery,  878. 

O. 

Calorimotor,  Hare's,  371. 

Calotype  paper,  806. 

Camera  obscure,  278,  806. 

Capillary  tub?s,  81. 

Carlisle  and  Nicholsou's  discovery,  376. 

earner's  scale,  78. 

Cathode,  pole,  802. 

Cavtaditli't  doable  baraaeter,  858. 
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CcltluB'a  tbennometer,  427. 
Central  moUoD,  129. 
Centripetal  forces,  ISO. 
Centrifugal  force,  132. 
Centre  of  grayltv,  86. 

of  a  straight  line,  88. 

of  homogeneous  triangle,  88. 

— —  of  triangular  pyramid,  S9, 

of  a  cone,  89. 

— —  of  a  regular  prism,  89. 

of  a  beun  most  lie  as  closely  as  possible 

below  the  centre  of  suspension,  48. 
Chemical  actions  of  the  voltaic  piles,  876. 
Chladni,  186,  200. 
Chordse  rocales,  213. 
Circuit,  different  forms  of  the  galvanic^  869. 

,  theory  of  constant,  890. 

,  Becquerel's,  890. 

,  force  of  the  galvanic,  898. 

-^— ,  Becquerel's  constant,  ST2, 
Climate  on  land  and  at  saa,  614. 
Clock,  the  pendulum  of  a,  142. 
Clouds  and  mist,  637. 
Cloud,  drrus,  689. 

,  cirro-cumulus,  cirrO'Stimtiis  and  nimbus, 

640. 

,  fleecy,  640 

,  stratified,  640. 

,  festhery  accumulated,  640. 

Co-efficient  of  motion,  144. 
CoUadon  and  Sturm,  experiments  of,  88. 
Colour  of  the  spectrum  is  simple,  eaoh,  261. 
rays  are  unequally  refrangible,  the  differ- 

ently,  260. 

,  complementary,  of  the,  268. 

,  natural,  of  bodies,  253. 

of  contrast,  276. 

of  thin  plates,  297. 

rings,  (with  a  coloured  plate)  297. 

of  the  sky,  647. 

Coloured  secondary  images,  276. 

shadows,  277. 

Combined  electricities,  848. 
Combustible  air,  89. 
Common  syphon,  99. 
Communicating  vessels,  63. 
Communication  of  electricity,  331. 
Compass,  the  tangent,  397. 

,  declination,  316. 

,  mariner's,  317. 

of  inclination,  318. 

Composition  of  forces,  19. 
Composum  eyes,  260. 
Compound  microscope,  283. 
Compressibility,  6. 

Concave  spherical  mirrors,  of,  228. 

mirrors,  images  produced  by,  231. 

Condenser,  the,  354. 

Condensing  pump,  the,  110. 
Conducting  tubes,  influence  of  the,  153. 
Conductors  and  non-conductors,  328. 
Connection  between  the  particles  of  a  liquid,  83. 
Constant  battery,  the,  3/2. 
Construction  of  the  voltaic  pile,  364. 

of  the  barometer,  d4. 

Contact,  theory  of,  31»1. 

Contrast,  colours  of,  276. 

Convex  lenses,  simple  eyes  with,  261. 

mirrors,  234. 

Cornea,  261. 
Coulomb's  plan,  31 1. 
Cubic  expansion,  431). 

Current,  magnetic  actions  of  the,  408. 

,  magnetization  by  the  galvanic,  408. 

,  as  a  moving  force,  application  of  the 

galvanic,  410. 

,  induction  of  the,  420. 

,  by  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 

direction  of,  413. 

and  magnets,  rotation  of  moveable,  418. 

and  animal  electricity,  thermo-electric,  428. 


Crystalline  lens,  262. 
CrystalUtatlon,  62. 
Crystallography,  68. 
Crystals,  62. 
Cylinder,  the  Inclined,  41. 


Daguerre's  discovery,  806,8791. 
Daniel's  battery,  89U 

hygrometer,  688. 

DavT's  discovery,  306,  879. 
Dechalles's  experiments,  126. 
Declination  of  the  magne^  816. 

compass,  810. 

,  variations  of,  819. 

Delexeune,  table  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  80. 

Density,  14. 

De  Romas*  experiments,  667. 

Desprets's  experiments,  ^18. 

Dew  point,  683. 

,  the,  686. 

Differently  (the)  odoured  raya  are  ubcqimIIt 

refrangible,  260.  ' 

Dilute  sulphuric  add,  table  of,  80. 

nitric  add.  table  of,  80. 

Diminution  of  magnetic  force  by  distance,  83S. 
of  dectrical  power  with  the  increaaa  of 

distance,  846. 
Dipping  needle,  818. 
Direction  of  moiion,  110. 

of  magnetic,  declination,  Inclinatloa,  814. 

Disc,  a,  40. 

Dispersing  power  of  different  substances,  866. 

Distance  of  distinct  vision,  265. 

DisUnct  vision  at  different  distances,  262. 

Distribution  of  electridty  on  tlie  sorftoes  of 

conducting  bodies,  845. 
Divisibility,  6. 
D6berdner*s  lamp,  117. 
Dollond's  achromatic  teleseopcs,  356. 
Double  touch,  the,  818. 

refraction,  808. 

Dufoy's  invention,  882. 

Duration  of  the  impression  of  light,  272. 


Earthquakes,     influence    on    the     magnetic 

needle,  320. 
Earth,  actions  of  lightning  upon  the,  659. 
Echo,  reflection  of  the,  193. 

multiple,  194. 

Efflux,  velocities  of  the,  150. 

of  liquids,  re-action  created  by  the,  156. 

Elastic  fluids,  89. 

Elasticity,  46,91. 

of  liquids,  88. 

Electric  light  in  the  air  and  in  other  gases 

under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  355. 
in  rarefied  air,  357. 

fly  wheel,  358. 

,  direct  proofs  of  the  development  of,  by 

contact,  360. 

currents,  capacity  of  metals  for  conduct- 
ing. 406. 

currents  by  magnets,  induction  of,  423. 

fluids  and    the  natural    condition    of 

bodies,  of  the,  330. 

pistol,  333. 

forces,  345, 

telegraph,  412. 

current  on  a  conducting    circuit  within 

itself,  action  of  an,  420. 
Electrical  actions,  327. 
diminution  of,  power  with  the  increase  of 

distance,  345. 
Electricity,  of  the  two  kinds  of,  329. 

during  a  thunder-storm,  &58. 

,  communication  of,  331, 

by  induction.  333. 

.  of  combined,  348. 
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Electricity.  dlitribuUon  of,  on  the  turfacet  of 

conducting  bodies,  345. 

,  originBl  dtacoTery  of  atmospheric,  ooo. 

Electrifying  machine,  the,  340. 

machine,  the  steam,  843. 

Electro.chemical  theory,  886. 
Electrodes,  892. 
Electrolytic  law,  the,  288. 
Electrophoras,  the,  889. 
Electroscope  of  Bohnenberg,  861. 
Elements,  resistance  of  the,  404. 
Emission,  or  corpuscular  theory,  288. 
Engine,  the  fire,  113. 

,  the  steam,  4ft4. 

Equality  of  pressure,  principle  of  the,  M. 
Equilibrium,  39. 

of  forces,  18. 

,  Indifferent,  39. 

,  sUble,  unstable,  40. 

,  molecular,  46. 

of  solids,  49. 

of  heavy  fluids,  67.  ,  ^    ^.  ., 

of  floating  and  submerged  bodies,  condi- 
tions of  the,  67. 

of  the  force  of  tension,  450. 

Escapement,  148. 

Evaporation,  474. 

,  production  of  cold  by,  478. 

Expansion,  434.  «  .     .    *  ^oo 
1  of  soUd  bodies,  the  co-efficient  of,  439. 

of  fluids,  440. 

of  soUd  bodies,  438. 

,  cubic,  439. 

of  gases,  441. 

Extensibility,  6. 

Eyes,  composum  of,  260. 

,  simple,  with  convex  lenses,  261. 

,  achromatism  of  the,  267. 

,  vision  with  both,  270. 


Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  437. 
Falling  sttrs,  554.  _ 

Faraday,  Mr.  420,  892, 174,  889. 
Fechner's  discovery,  802. 
Fire  engine,  the,  118. 
Fire  balls,  bb6. 
Fixed  air,  89. 
Fleecy  clouds,  540. 

Floating  bodies,  67.  ^         .  _. 

Fluids  have  the  property  of  regulariy  propa- 
gating  to  all  parts  the  pressure  exerdscd 
upon  a  portion  of  their  surfisce,  54. 

,  equuibrium  of  heavy,  57. 

,  prvssure  of,  58. 

,  magnetic,  809. 

,  expansion  of,  440. 

Fly.whed,  the  electric,  858. 
of  a  steam-engine,  459. 

Focal  Unes,  234. 
distance,  244. 

Force,  centriftigal,  132. 

of  the  galvanic  circuit,  898. 

Forces,  composition  of,  19. 

,  parallelogram  of,  21. 

,  of  expansion  of,  91. 

,  centripetal,  131. 

Formation   of  regular  alr-waves   in  covered 
pipes,  195. 

of  vapour,  446 

Foumeyron,  en>eriencei  of,  159. 

turbines,  160. 

Franklin's  plate,  849. 

Freesing  of  water  in  a  vacuum,  478. 

of  Mercury,  479. 

Friction,  co*efBcient  of,  144. 

,  sliding,  146. 

,  rolling,  146. 

,  resistance  of,  146. 

Fotion,  442. 


O. 

Gadiat,  simplifying  turbines  of,  160. 
Galileo,  Inclined  plane  of,  8,  90,  98,  122,  126. 
Galileo's  telescope,  285. 
Gay-Lussac's  areometer,  72. 

barometer,  S>5. 

Galvanometer,  895. 

Galvani's  discovery,  859. 

Galvanism,  860. 

Galvanic  circuit,  different  forms  of  the,  869. 

current,  magnetic  actions  of  the,  893. 

circuit,  force  of  the,  396. 

plies,  physiological  actions  of  the,  875. 

Galvanic  currents,  generation    of  light  and 
heat  by,  875. 

,  magnetisation  by  the,  406. 

,  as  a  moving  force,  applica- 
tion of  the,  410. 

. ,   on  each  other,  redproca! 

action  of,  415. 

Gases,  89. 

,  measurement  of  the  pressure  of,  114. 

,  absorption  of,  by  liquids,  118. 

,  motion  of,  16iS. 

,  the  laws  of  the  flow  of,  171. 

,  pressure  of  gases  in  the  flowing  out,  178. 

,  expansion  of,  441. 

for  conducting  heat,  capacity  of  liquids 

and,  492. 

Gaseous  bddles,  89. 

Gasometer,  166. 

Graduated,  areometer  the,  71. 

Gravity,  10. 

,  centre  of,  85. 

of  Uoulds,  the  spedflc,  70. 

General  idea  of  physics,  1. 

Generation  of  light  and  heat  by  galvanic  cur. 

rents,  875. 
Orimaldl  and  Rlcdoll,  experiments  of,  126. 
Grotthuss'  discovery,  378. 
Grove's  battery,  874, 891. 


Hail  and  snow,  544. 
BalUstorm,  545. 
Hair*  hygrometer,  581. 
Hall's  achromatic  telescopes,  256. 
Halos  and  parhelia,  552. 
Hare's  calorimotor,  871. 
Heat,   by  galvanic    currents,    generation   of 
light,  875. 

,  of.  4S4. 

,  latent,  444,  447. 

,  means  of  comparing  quantities  of,  480. 

.  results  of  the  experiments  on  specific, 

482. 

,  existence  of  radiating,  483. 

,  absorption  of  rays  of,  487. 

,  capacity  of  bodies  to  radiate,  486; 

,  theoretical  views  concerning.  496. 

on  the  earth's  surface,  distribution  of, 

499. 

. ,  Zugenhoust's  apparatus  for.  491. 

,  reflection  and  difllhsion  of  the  rays  of, 

488. 

,  c^Mcity  of  bodies  to  transmit  rays  of, 

489. 

by  conductors,  distribution  of,  491. 

,  capacity  of  liquids  and  gases  for  con- 
ducting. 492. 

by  chemical  combinations,  generation  of, 

498. 

animal,  494. 

by  mccbMiical  means,  development  of, 

495. 
Hearing,  the  organ  of,  215. 
Height  of  the  barometer.  94. 
Henley's  discharging  rod,  367. 
Hero's  ball,  113. 
fimntahiy  114. 
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Hoar>fh)st,  687. 
Homogeneoui  tiiaugle,  S8. 

Roriiontal  water- wheeU,  169. 

Hamboldt't  description  of  the  ridoy  Muoa, 

643. 
Hayghen't  theory  of  undulation,  289. 
Hydraulic  press,  the,  66. 
Hydrostatics,  64. 

balance,  the,  69. 

Hygroscopic  bodies,  118. 
Hygroroeters,  bS\. 
of  Daniel,  632. 

I. 

Ignis  fittoos,  664. 

Images  produced  by  concare  mirrors,  231. 

by  lenses,  246. 

,  coloured  secondary,  276. 

Impediments  to  motion,  144. 
Inclined  plane,  the,  22. 
Inclination  of  magnets,  814 

of  magnetic  needles,  317. 

,  variations  of,  319. 

Induction  currents,  420. 

of  electric  currents  by  magnets,  423. 

Inertia,  9. 

Influence  of  light  on  chemical  combinations 

and  on  decompositions,  804. 
Influence  of  conducting  tubes,  163. 
Insulated  pile,  the,  366. 
Intensity  of  tone,  192. 
of  light    diminishes    Inveritely    as    the 

square  of  the  distance,  223. 

of  terrestrial  magnetism.  320,  322. 

Interference  of  rays  of  light,  292. 

Iron  becomes  magnetic  under  the  Influence  of 

a  magnet,  809. 
,  Influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  upon, 

322. 
Isochlmeual  lines,  612. 
Isothermal  lines.  609. 

,  causes  of  the  curvature  of  the,  615. 

Jar,  the  Leyden,  361. 

K. 

Kobell's  discovery,  :^83. 
Kryupborus  of  VVolIaston,  47i). 

If. 

Lamp,  DObereiner's,  117. 
Lantern,  the  magic,  283. 
J^arynx,  21.S. 
Latent  heat,  444. 

of  vapours,  474. 

Lateral  pressure  of  gases  in  the  flowing  out, 

173. 
Laws  of  Ohm,  402. 

of  Marriotte,  100. 

of  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  135, 

of  the  change  of  winds,  527. 

of  the  flow  of  gases,  171. 

of  the  vibrations  of  blades  and  rods,  209. 

,  the  electrolytic,  388. 

Lenses,  convex,  simple  eyes  with,  261. 

,  magnifying  the,  279. 

,  refraction  of  light  l>y,  2.J9. 

Menlacus's,  240. 

Length  of  a  wave,  the,  181. 

Leslie's  diti'erential  thermometer,  485. 

Lever,  the,  2H, 

Leyden  jar,  the,  351. 
Light,  of,  219. 

,  intensity  of,  diminishes,  223. 

,  reflection  of,  224. 

,  white,  24l». 

,  recomposition  of,  252. 

,  electric,  in  the  nir,  and  in  other  gases 

under  the  pressure  of  atmosphere,  355. 


Light,  duration  of  the  Impression  of,  272. 

,  Interference  of  rays  of,  292. 

,  refhmglbillty  of,  293. 

,  white,  (with  a  coloured  plate).  296. 

,  polaritatlou  of,  298. 

,  Influence  of,  on  chemical  cmnblnaUoM 

and  on  composition,  804 

In  rarefied  air,  electric,  867. 

and  heat  by  galranlc  currents,  genera- 
tion of,  876. 

Lightning  conductors,  866,  661. 

Plate,  a,  866. 

upon  the  earth,  actions  of,  669. 

LlmlUofrisibUitv,  272. 

Linear-wares,  247. 

Lines,  Isothermal,  609. 

,  Isochlmenai,  612. 

Liquids,  equilibrium,  64. 

,  specific  gravity  of,  70. 

,  elasticity  of,  88. 

,  compre«slbllity  of,  98. 

,  absorption  of  gases  by,  1 18. 

,  In  motion,  lateral  pressure  of,  166. 

,  reaction  created,  by  the  efllux  of,  166. 

•^ ,  and  gases  for  conducting  heat,  capacity 
of,  492.  ' 

Locomotive,  the,  466. 

Long-slghtedncsi,  366. 

Lumlnotts  point,  319. 


Machines  of  rotation,  magneto-electric.  434. 

,  water-column,  161. 

,  the  electrifying,  840. 

,  the  steam-electri^ng,  848. 

Magdeburg  hemispheres,  109. 
Magic  disc,  273. 

lantern,  the,  288. 

Magnet,  influence  of  a,  809. 

,  declination,  Incllnatloo,  814. 

and  currents,  rotation  of  moveable,  418. 

Magnets,  Induction  of  electric  currents  by,  428. 
Magnetic  poles,  307. 

fluids,  309. 

actions  of  the  galvanic  current,  393. 

armatures,  311. 

— —  north  pole  and  south  pole,  315. 

meridian,  the,  315. 

needles,  inclination  of  the,  317. 

equator,  319. 

force,  diminution  of,  by  distance,  323. 

Magnetism,  Intensity  of  terrestrial,  .S20. 
Magnetization  of  steel  needles  and  bars,  'Ml. 

by  the  galvanic  current,  408. 

Magneto -electric,  420. 

— -  machines  of  rotation,  425. 

Magnifying  lens,  the,  279. 

Manometers,  114,  170. 

Mariotte's  laws,  100. 

Mass,  1.1. 

Material  pendulum.  140. 

Measurement  of  atmospheric  pressure,  93 

of  height  by  the  barometer,  of  the,  102. 

of  the  pressure  of  gases,  of  the,  114. 

Mechanical  actions,  the,  561. 
Meiszner's  areometer,  78. 

Meiiuni's  thermomultipUcator,  485. 
Meniscus  lenses,  240. 
Mephltic  air,  89. 
Mercury,  of,  86. 

,  freezing  of,  479. 

Metals,  conductibility  of,  406. 
Meteoric  stones,  555. 
Meteorology,  498. 
Method,  2. 

of  mixtures,  the,  481. 

Microscope,  of  the  simple,  279. 
,  the  soiar,  281. 

,  the  compound,  283. 

Middle-shot  wheel,  the,  159. 
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Mirrors,  reftrction  from  curred,  2'i7. 

,  concave,  2M. 

,  of  concave  spherical.  228. 

,  images  produced  by  concave,  2S1. 

Mist  and  clouds,  iX7. 
Bloistiire,  of  atmospheric,  580. 
— — ,  degrees  of,  532. 

,  of  the  air  in  various  districts,  596. 

Molecular  forces,  8. 

equilibrium,  46. 

Monochord,  an  Instrmnent,  206. 
Monsoons  and  tr«de>wiuds,  523. 
Motion  and  rest,  119. 

,  uniform,  the,  119- 

,  the  accelerated  and  retarded,  119. 

,  central,  120. 

,  quantity  of,  129. 

,  impediments  to,  137- 

,  of  gases.  144. 

,  of  vibratory,  176. 

occasioned  by  electrical  re-action,  858. 

produced  by  the  discharge  of  electric'ty, 

858. 
Mount  d*Or,  97. 

Etna.  97. 

Lebanon,  97. 

Moveable  currents  and  magnets,  rotation  of, 

418. 
Mailer  (J.)  mosaic  composum  eyes,  260. 
Multiple  echoes,  194. 
Multlpltcator,  the,  895. 
Mttnchow.  258 

Muschenbrock,  experiments  of,  48. 
Musical  notes,  204. 
Myopia,  266. 

N. 

Natural  colours  of  bodies,  254. 

Needles,  inclination  and  decliniUlon  of  mag. 

netlc.  817. 
Nesselgrabe,  water-column  machines,  163. 
Newton*s  industry,  182,  257,  289. 
Nicholson's  areometer,  69. 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle's  discovery,  877. 
Niepce's  discovery,  805. 
Nitric  acid,  table  of,  80. 
Nobile's  Multiplicator,  896. 

O. 

Oersted,  experiments  of,  8B»  393. 
Ohm*s  lave,  402. 
Olber's  calculation,  264. 
Ombrometers,  541. 
Open  pipes,  the,  202. 
Optical  axes,  803. 
Optometers,  266. 
Organ-pipes,  204. 
Organs  of  speech,  the,  218. 

of  hearing,  the,  215. 

Origin  of  the  winds,  622. 
Osculations.  184. 

in  the  barometer,  causes  of  the,  520. 

— —  of  the  pendulum,  laws  of  the,  185. 
Otto  Von  6uericke*s  invention,  104, 882. 

P. 

Papin's  digestor,  478. 
Parallelogram  of  forces,  21. 
Parhelia  and  halos,  552. 
Pendulum,  of  the,  184. 

,  laws  of  the  oscUlatioos  of  the,  185. 

,  the  material,  140. 

of  a  clock,  the,  142. 

Phenaklstlscope,  278. 
Photography,  805. 
Physical  actions  of  lighiniug,  561. 
Physiological  colours,  275. 
Physics,  what  Is  uaderttood  by»  S. 
Picard's  dlscovtry,  858. 


Pile,  construction  of  the  voltal(^  364. 

of  ZambonI,  861. 

,  the  Insulated,  866. 

,  the  closed,  867. 

,  the  dry.  367. 

,  propertlrs  of  the  dry,  368. 

,  chemical  actions  of  the  voltaic,  876. 

,  thermo-electric,  480. 

Pipes,  organ,  201. 

,  open.  208. 

Pistol,  the  electric,  388. 
Plane,  inclined,  22. 

,  Galileo's  inclined.  122. 

of  incidence,  the,  286. 

Polarisation  of  light,  298. 
Poles,  magnetic,  807. 

repel   each   other,   and   contrary  poles 

attract  each  other,  806. 
Poucetet*s  wheel,  \hH. 
Porosity.  6. 
Porta's  Invention,  278. 
Power  of  tension,  91. 
Presbyopia,  266. 
Pressure,  principle  of  the  equality  of,  64. 

of  fluids,  56; 

of  air,  92. 

,  measurement  of  atmospheric,  98. 

,  table  of  the  amount  of  atmospheric.  96. 

of  gases,  measurement  of  the,  1 14. 

of  liquids  in  motion,  lateral,  156. 

of  gases  in  the  flowing  out,  178. 

of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  winds,  619. 

Prism,  a,  240. 

Prisms,  refraction  of  light  In,  237. 

1  achromatic,  266. 

Projectiles.  128. 
Psychrometer,  634. 
Pulley,  the,  26. 
Pumps,  the  suction  of,  97. 

,  and  fbrdng  of  the,  96. 

»  of  the  air,  103. 

,  condensing,  the,  110. 

Pupil,  261. 

Quality  of  tone,  192. 
Quantity  of  motion,  137 
of  rain,  641. 

Radiate  heat,  capacity  of  bodies  to,  486. 
Radiating  heat,  existence  of,  488. 
Rain,  quantity  of,  541. 

gauges,  641. 

between  the  tropics,  542. 

Rainbow,  the,  549. 
Rapidity  of  sounds,  192. 
Rays  of  heat,  reflection  and  diffusion  of  the, 
488. 

—— ,  capacity  of  bodies  to  transmit. 


489. 


absorption  of,  487. 


of  light.  Interference  of,  292. 

Reaumur's  thermometer,  487. 
Reed-pipes,  209. 
Reflecting  telescope,  284. 
RefiecUons  of  llriit,  224. 

of  angles,  226. 

——  from  curved  mirrors,  227. 
Reflracting  angle,  237. 

telescopes,  284. 

Refiraction,  285. 

,  ancle  of,  236. 

of  light  In  prisms,  237. 

bw  lens,  2». 

,  fiouble,  308. 

RellranglbiUty  of  light,  283. 
Regnaolt's  Investigations  on  heat,  462. 
Rdcbenbacb's  water-cotumn,  162. 
Rdatkm  betweeo  Iht  p««eption  of  the 
and  the  extemtl  worid,  266. 
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Beslitance  of  Metion,  tht,  61. 

Rett  and  motion,  119. 

Retarded  and  accelerated  motion,  the,  130. 

uniformly,  131. 

Retina,  363. 

Ricdoll  and  Grimaldl,  ezperlmenta  of,  136. 

Ring  colonra,  (with  a  coloured  plate)  3^. 

Rolling  fHctlon,  146. 

Ramf(mi*t  dlffvential  thermometer,  484. 


Safety  tubes,  the,  114. 

SaUable  basee,  888. 

Salts,  decomposition  of,  880. 

Saussure's  hair-hymmeter,  631. 

Scale  of  tension,  868. 

Scheiner's  experiments,  366. 

Schweigger's  multiplicator,  886. 

Scoresby*s  obsenratlons  on  snow,  644. 

Screw,  the,  36. 

Secondary  axes,  346. 

Secular  Tarlations,  330. 

Segner*s  water*wheel,  160. 

Sensibility  of  the  balance  increases  with  the 

length  of  the  beam,  the,  44. 
Shadows  and  half  shadows,  330. 

coloured,  377. 

Short-sightedness,  366. 

Simple  eyes  with  conrex  lenses,  361. 

— '  microscopes,  379. 

Sky,  colour  of  the,  647. 

SUding  Mction,  146. 

Snow  and  hail,  644. 

Solar  microscope,  the,  381. 

SoUdification,  446. 

Sound  of  tone,  the,  193. 

,  Telocity  of,  192. 

,  rapidity  of,  192. 

,  reflection  of,  193. 

Specific  gravity  of  liquids,  70. 

of  some  solid  bodies,  table  of,  79. 

Spectrum,  251. 

Speech,  organs  of,  213. 

Statics,  18. 

Steam,  the,  electrifying  machine,  347- 

engine,  the,  455. 

Steel  resists  the  magnetizing  influence,  310^ 

needles,  magnetization  of,  311. 

Stones,  meteoric,  555. 

Storms,  529. 

Strength,  47. 

Strings,  vibrations  of,  208. 

Sturm's  experiments,  88. 

Subjective  colours,  275. 

Suction,  the,  of  the  pumps,  97. 

and  forcing  of  pumps,  98. 

Sulphuric  acid,  table  of  dilute,  80. 
Suspension,  43. 
Syphon  barometer,  95. 

,  the,  98. 

99. 


common. 


T. 


Table  of  the  specific  weight  of  some  solid 

bodies.  79. 

of  density  of  liquids,  80. 

of  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure, 

96. 
Tangent  compass,  the,  397. 
Tangential  forces,  130. 
Telegraph,  the  electric,  412. 
Telescopes,  of  Hell's,  DoUond's,  25G. 

reflecting  and  refracting,  '184 . 

terrestrial,  287. 

Temperature   in   the   upper  regions  of    the 

air,  decrease  of,  518. 
,  diurnal  variations  of,  503. 

of  the  ground,  517. 

,  of  the  months,  and  of  the  year,  mean. 


TMnpcratnre  of   forty-thrce    places^ 

Tension  of  the  Taponr  of  water,  estimate  of 
the  force  of,  460.. 

,  scale  of,  868. 

of  vapours,  maximnm  of  the  ftofco  oC 

448. 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  dlrecthm  of  cnrreats 
by  the  influence  at,  418. 

Thayer's  discovery,  98S, 

Theory  of  constant  drcolts,  890. 

of  conuct  established  by  Volta,  801. 

Thermo-electric  currents,  and  animal  elec- 
tricity, 428. 

piles,  480. 

Thermo-mulUpUcator  of  Melloni,  486. 

Thermometer,  the,  484. 

,  Reaumur's,  486. 

,  Fahrenheit's,  487. 

,  Celsius'.  487. 

,  differential,    Rnmford'a,   Leslie's,    484» 

,  observation  on  the.  603. 

Trough  apparatus,  the,  869. 

Thunder-storm,  electricity  during  a,  668. 

Time,  of  an  oscillation,  184. 

Tolbot's  method,  806. 

Tones,  191,  193. 

of  stretched  strings,  308. 

Torricellian  experiment,  71,  90,  98. 

,  vacuum  of  the,  94. 

,  theorem,  149. 

Trade-winds  and  monsoons,  638. 

Translucent  IxxUes,  330. 

Transmission  of  sound  through  the  atmos- 
phere, 187. 

of  vibrations  of  sounds,  311. 

Transparent  bodies,  230. 

Turbines,  160. 

Tubes,  of  the  capillary,  81. 

safety,  the,  114. 

,  Influence  of  conducting,  153. 

Tunica  sclerotica,  261. 

Tympanum,  cavity  of  the,  216. 

U. 

Udometers,  541. 
Undulatory  theory,  289. 
Uniform  motion,  the,  119. 
Uniformly  accelerated,  121. 

retarded,  21. 

V. 

Vapours,  latent  heat  of,  475. 

in  the  air,  distribution  of,  530. 

Vapour,  formation  of,  440 

,   maximum  of  the  force  of  tension   of, 

448. 


of    water,     estimate     of   the    force    of 

tension  of  the,  451. 
Variations    of    declination    and    inclination. 

319. 

,  secular,  320. 

Velocity  of  efliux,  150. 

of  sound,  192. 

Vertical  water-wheels,  156 

,  under  shot,  157. 

,  over  shot,  158 

,  middle  shot,  159. 

Vessels,  communicating,  63. 

Vibration,  theory  of,  289. 

Vibrations  of  difl'erent  strings,  208. 

of  sound  between  solid,  fluid,  and  avrifonn 

bodies,  211. 
Vibratory  motion,  176. 
Vision  with  both  eyes,  270. 
Visibility,  limits  of,  272. 
Volta's  theory  of  contact,  391. 

experiments,  360,  546. 

Voltaic  pile,  construction  of  the,  364. 
,  chemical  actions  of  the,  376. 
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VotKtl&nder'i   eonBtrnetion    of    the    camera 

OMcora,  279, 
Volcanic  eraptlons.  Influence  on  the  magnet, 

of  the,  820. 
Volkmann't  experiments,  268. 
Volumeter,  77, 

Water-colnmn  machlnea,  163, 166. 

Water,  decomposition  of,  878. 

contained  in  the  air,  diurnal  and  annual 

rariatlon  In  the  quantity  of,  634. 
,  eatimate  of  the  force  of  tension  of  the 

Tapour  of,  461. 

in  a  Tacuum,  fteesing  of,  478. 

Water-spouts,  680. 
Water.waves,  178. 
Water-wheels,  166. 
— ^— »^  horiiontal,  169. 

of  Segner,  160. 

Wedge,  the,  26. 


Wedgwood's  discovery,  806. 

Weight,  12. 

of  some  solid  bodies,  Uble  of  specific. 

Windings   on   each   other,    action   of    the, 

422. 
Welter's  inrention,  116. 
White  light,  249. 

recompodtlon  of,  252. 

WUl.o'.the-Wisp,  664. 
Winds,  pressure  of  the,  619. 

•  origin  of  the,  622. 

in  higher  latitudes,  626. 

,  laws  of  the  change  of,  627. 

Wollaston's  batterv,  sfo, 
kryophorus,  479. 


Zambonl's  pile,  861. 

Zugenhouss's  apparatus  for  heat,  491 . 
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